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CHAMEll I. 


F John Grantham Browne had a fault 
—wliich, mind you, I do not at all 
admit — it lay in the fact tliat he 
was the ixjssossor of a cynical wit 
which he was apt at times to rise 
upon his friends witii somewhat 
peouliar effect, Gircunistanoes alter cases, ami 
many -people would have argued that he was per- 
fectly eiititled to do so. Surely when a man is worth 
a hundred and twenty tliousand pounds a year— 
wliiohj : worketl oiit, means ten thousand pounds 
a montli,i twenty-nine pounds thirteen and four- 
pence a day, arid fdur-and-sixpenoe three-farthings, 
and a fraction over, per minute— he may be 
excused if he becomes a little sceptical of other 
people’s motives, and is apt to he distrustful of 
the Avorld in general. Old Brown, hi.9 father, 
without the ‘e,’ as you have doubtless observed, 
started life as a bare-legged street arab in one of 
the big manufacturing centres — Manchester or Bir- 
mingliam, I am not quite certain which. His head, 
however, must have been ■ screwed on the right 
way, for he made few mistakes, and everything 
he touched turned to gold. At thirty his bank 
balance stood at fifteen thousand pounds ; at forty 
it had turned the corner of a hundred thousand ; 
and wlien he departed this transitory life, at 
the early age of seventy, he ' left liis widow,, 
yoitng John’s mother— his second wife, , I may 
remark in passing, and the third daughter of the 
late Lord Eushbrooke— upwards of three and, 'a 
half million poimd.s sterling in trust for the boy. 

As somebody very wittily remarked at the time, 
young John, at his father’s death and dimiig his 
minority, wa,s a soft of monetary Mohanimed— he 
hovered between two worlds, the Kushbrookes, on, 
one side, who had not two sixpences to rub against 
each;: other, and ,, the Brownes, on the other, who 
reckoned their wealth in millions and talked of 


crowns. Taken altogetlier, however, old Brown 
was not a bad sort of a fellow. Unlike so many 
parvenu.?, he had the good sen.se, the ‘e’ always 
excepted, not to set liimself up to be what he cer- 
tainly was not. He was a working-man, he would 
tell you with a twinkle in, las eye, and he had made 
his own way in the world. He had never in hi.? 
life owed a halfpenny, nor, to the best of his 
knowledge, bad he ever defrauded anybody ; and, 
if lie had made bis fortune out of soap, well — 
and here liis eye.? would gli.?ten— soap wa.9 at 
least a very useful article, and would wash his 
millions cleaner than a good many other com- 
modities he might mention. In hia tastes and 
habits he was simplieity itself. Indeed, it was 
no unusual .sight to see the old fellow, preparatory 
to setting off for the City, coming down the step.? 
of his magnificent town house, dressed in a suit 
of rough tweed, witli the famous bird’sreye neck- 
cloth loosely twisted round his throat, and the 
soft felt hat upon his head— two article.? of attire 
•which no remomstrance on the, part of his. u'ife 
and no amount of ridicule from the comic journals 
could ever induce him to discard. His stables 
were full of, carriages, and tliere Was a cab-rank 
witliiu a liiuidred yards of hi.? front door, yet 
no one bad ever kno-vm him set foot in either. 
The soles of his boots were thick, and he had 
been accustomed to walk all' bis , life,' he would 
say, and he had no intention of being carried till 
he. was past . 'caring uvliat became . of him. With 
regard to ■ his son, the apple of liis eye and 
. the - pride of his old age, his , view.? were en- 
■-tirely. ; different. Nothing was good, enough, for 
•the boy. From the moment he opened his eyes 
upoii the light, all the luxuriek and advantages 
wealth could give were showered upon him. Before 
he was short-coated, upwards of a million had been 
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mortals do of half- 
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pkicedito hia, credit at the bank, not to be touched 
uhtji he .came, of age. After he had .passed from 
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CHAMBERS’S 

|i: a clame-scliool to Eton, lie returned after every 

iil holiday ^vith sufficient money loose in his. pocket 

lij to have treated the whole school. AVlien, in the 

lii : proper order of things, he went on to Christchurch, 

his rooms were the envy and the admiration of 
;iii . the university. As a matter of fact, : he never 

ijji , knew what it was to have to deny himself any- 

ijlj ; thing; and it says ; something for the lad’s nature, 

j;ji: and the father’s too, I think, that he should have 

i:ii , come out of it the honest, simple Englishman he 

ijl:;;: was. Then old John died; his. wife followed suit 

■'li : ; six months later ; and on liis twenty-fifth birthday 

;i|i the young man found himself alone in the world 

:|1|; with his money. Little though he thought it at 

|ir the time, there were troubles in store for him. 

isj' ,He had town houses, country seats, moors and 

iii.y ' salmon-fishings, yaclits (steam and sailing), race- 

lifi;; ; ; horses, hunters, coach-horses, polo-ponies, and mi 

IF';' : army of servants that a man might well shudder 

to think of. But he lacked one thing: he had no 
wife. Society, however, was prepared to remedy 
iii|; ’ this defect. Indeed, it soon showed that it was 

j;:j| abnormally anxious to do so. Before he was 
twenty-two it had been rumoured that he had 
i ^ ^ ^ hecome engaged to something like a score of girls, 
iljl . each one lovelier, sweeter, and hluer-blooded than 
; the last. A wiser and an older head might very 
,j! well have, been forgiven had it succumbed to the 

ijjfL attacks made upon it;, but in his veims, mingled 

j jE,', . . with the aristocratie Eushbrooke blood, young John 

’ H , , : ’ had an equal portion of that of the old soap-boiler ; 
riidE.;; and wl^ one led him to accept invitations 

( i- : to country houses, at Christmas, or to be persuaded 

i ■; E into ; driving , his fair friends, by moonlight, to 
the ‘Star:and Garter,’ the other euahled 
. him to take very good care of himself while he 
|[ was in such dangerous situations. In consequence 

I j he had attained the advanced age :of. twenty-eight 

I E'; ;E " ' when this story opens, a bachelor, and witli every 

[i] prospect. of remaining so.. But the Blind Bow- 

, ! Boy, as every one knows, discharges his bolts from 

;i' the most unexpected quarters ; and . perhajis you 

‘ may find yourself mortally wounded in tlie very 

fj, place, of all others, where you have hitherto 

,!i; ' deemed youiself most invulnerable. 

JliJE; y ..y; ; , of the second week in August ; 

\ parliament was: up ; and Browne’s .steam-yacht, 

‘ys: the Lotas UfossoTO, twelve lumdred; tons, lay in 

iyd the harbour of Merok, on tlie Gieranger Fjord, 

ip perhaps the most beautiful of all: others.; on the . 

JSTorwegiau coast. The guests on ..board had been 
iy' , admirably choBen, an art tyhich in most instances ■ 

■ ji , is not citUivaled as carefully as it might he. An 

yj ' ill-assorted house-party is had enough ; to bring the 

i:!! :. : ; wrong men together on the moors -is suflicieut to 

[4 : , ' spoil an otherwise enjoyable holiday ; but to ask 

: 'l Jones (ft ho doesn’t smoke, w ho • is wrapped, up in 

reads his leader in the Standard 
• ' morning, and who has played whist Avith the, same: 

!' ■three meni at :his club hu’ the . last den years every : 

: afternoon) and De Vere Robinson (who never read.s 

■ . . anything save the Meferee md the .Fpcn’isman, .who,. 
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detests whist, and who sraolces the strongest Triclii- 
nopolls by day and night) to spend three weeks 
coopjed npon a yacht together rvouhl bo like putting 
a kitten and a cat-killing fox-terrier into a corn-bin 
and expecting them both to harm a happy lime of it. 

Browne, however, knew' his busincs.s, and his 
party, in this particular instance, consisted of the 
Duchess of Matlock, wife of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and her two pretty 
daughters, the Ladies Iseult and Imogen Lismaino ; 
Miss Veriiey, tlie acknoftdedged beauty of the 
season ; the Honourable Silas Dobson, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador ; his wife and daughter; George 
Barrington-Marsh, of the Ist Life Guards; and 
little Jimmy Foote, a man of .no permnnoiit 
address, but of considerable shroft'dness, who 
managed to make a good income out of his frioiid.s 
by the exercise of that peculiar talent for pleas- 
ing which rendered him indispensable Avheiievor 
and wherever his fellow-creatures were gathered 
together. In addition to those I have mentioned 
there was a man whose interest in this story is < 
so great that it is necessary he should be de- 
scribed at somewhat greater length. 

Should you deem it wortli your Avhile to inquire 
at any of the Chancelleries whether they happen 
to he acquainted with a certain Monsieur Felix 
Maas, you would probably be .surprised to learn 
that he is as well known to them as — Avell— shall 
wo say the Sultan of Turkey himself? though 
it would bo difficult to mention iii what capacity. 
One thing is quite certain ; it would be no easy task , 
to find a man possessed of such peculiar charaeter- 
istics'as this retiring individual. At first glaiico his 
name Avould appear to settle his nationality bnoa 
and, for all. He Avould tell you, hoAvever, that 
he has no right to be considered a Dutchman. ' 
At the same time he avould omit to tell you to 
which kingdom or empire ho ascribes the honour 
of his birth. His friends tvould inform you that 
he speaks the language of every country west of 
the Ural Mountains with equal fluency ; and though 
he would appear to be the possessor of consider- 
able wealth, he never makes the least parade of it. 

In fact, his one and only idea in life would seem 
to be.always irreproachably .dressed and groomed, 
never to speak Unless spoken to, and : at all times 
to act as if he took no sort: of : interest VA’hatever 
in any person or thing save that Upon whicb he 
happens to be engaged ; at the moment. When 
necessity demands it he can be exceedingly, 
amusing.; he never alloAva liimself to be seen with 
a mail or woman who would be likely to cause, liim 
the least loss of prestige. ; he gives charming little 
dinners d la fourchettii to a few intimates at his 
rooms; in to\vn twice .qr. three times, during, the 
, aeaspn, and is rumoured to be the author, under 
a , nom. ck plume, of one of the best ; works on ! 
Continental politics that has .seen the, light since 
Talleyrand’s , day. ; . So much for Felix Maas.: 

.^At one (time or another there have been a 
number of . exquisite yachts : built to satisfy the - 
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extravagance of millionaires, but never one so 
perfect in every detail and so replete with every 
luxury as Browne’s Lotus Blossom. The state- 
rooms were large and airy ; beds occupied the 
places of the itsual tincomfortable bimhs ; the 
dining-saloon was situated amidships, where the 
vibration of the screw was least felt ; the drawing- 
room was arranged aft ; and a dainty boudoir for 
the ladies extended across the whole width of the 
counter. The smoking-room was in a convenient 
position under the bridge, and the bathrooms, 
four in number, were luxury and completeness 
itself. Add to tlie other advantages the presence 
of Felicien, that prince of ohefs, and little Georges, 
once so intimately connected with the English 
Embassy in Paris, and no more need be said. 

Browne himself made an excellent host ; and 
by the time, the Norwegian coast had been sighted 
tile party had settled down comfortably on board. 
Tliey visited Christiania, the Bukn, Hardanger, 
and Sogne, and eventually found themselves at 
anchor in the harbour of Merck, on the Qicranger 
Ejord. It is in this lovely bay, overshadowed by 
its precipitous mountains, that my story may be 
properly said to commence. 

It is sometimes asserted by a class of people 
who talk of the. Eiffel Tower as if it were a hit of 
natural scenery, and of the Matterhorn as though 
it Were phtced, where it is simply for the entertaiu'«? 
ment of Cook’s tourists, that when you have seen 
one Norwegian fjord you have seen them all. But 
this statement is, as are the majority of such asser- 
tions,, open to contraclietion. Tlie Ryfylke bears no 
sort of resemblance, save that they are both iucom- 
]5arably grand, to the Hardanger, or the Fjaerlands 
to the Gierangor. There is, of course, the same 
solemnity, and the same overwhelming sense of 
man’s insignificancB about them all. But in every 
other essential they differ as completely as Winder- 
mere does from the Bitter Lakes of Sue/. — shell we 
say 2— or the Marble Arch from the Bridge of Sighs. 

‘Knowing what we know, and seeing what we 
see,’ Maas reiiiarked confidentially to tlie Duchess 
of Matlock as they sat in their chairs on deck, 
gazing up at the snow-capped mountains ut the 
head of tlie fjord, ‘one is tempted to believe that 
Providence, in designing Eurojje, laid it out with 
the expres.s intention of pleasing the British tourist.’ 

: ‘I detest tourists,' replied her Grace as she 
disentangled the straps of her field-glasses. ‘They 
are terrible people, who cheapen everything, and 
who think nothing of discussing their private 
affairs in the Temple of tlie Sphinx, or of com- 
paring and grumbling at their dhobis' s accounts 
under the fapade of the Taj Mahal.’ 

‘ The inevitable result of a hothouse education, 
my dear Ducheas,’ said Jimmy Eoote, who was leanr- 
ing against the bulwarks. ‘Believe a poor man 
who knows, it is just: tho.se, three annas overcharge 
iir a cf/wjfe’s MU that spoil a holiday e.vcursion ;,, as 
far as I am personally edneerned, such art im- f 
position 'would spoil even the Moti Ma.sjid itself.’ 


‘People who quarrel over a few annas have no 
right to travel,’ remarked Mrs Dobson, with the 
authority of a woman who rejoices in the 230sses- 
sion of a larger income. 

‘In that ease, one trembles to think what 
. would become of the greater portion of mankind,’ 
continued Miss Verney, who was drawing on her 
gloves preparatory to going ashore. 

‘If that were the law I am afraid I should 
never get beyond the white walls of Old England, 
said Jimmy Foote, shaking his head ; ‘ it is only 
by keejiing a shaip eye on the three annas of 
which we have been speaking that I manage to 
exist at all. If I might make a suggestion to 
tlie powers that be, it would be to the effect 
that a university should he founded in some 
convenient centre — Vienna, for instance. It would 
he properly endowed, and students might be sent 
to it from all jiarts of the world. It should 
possess coinisetent professors, who would teach 
the pupils how to comport themselves in railway 
trains and on board steamboats; who would tell 
them how to dress themselv'es to suit different 
countries, in order that they might not spoil 
choice hits of scenery by inartistic colouring. 
Above all, I would have them instructed in the 
propier manner of jilacing their boots outside 
their bedroom doors when they retire to rest 
in foreign hotels. I remember a ruffian, in Paris 
some years ago (truth compels me to' put it on 
record that he was a countryrnan of yours, Mr 
Dobson) who for three iveeks used to disturb 
my beauty-sleep by throwing Ms boots outside 
his door in the fashion to which I am alluding. 
It’s my belief he used to stand in the. centre 
of his room and piitoh them into the corridor 
outside, taking particular care that they should 
land exactly above my head.’ 

‘ It occurs to me I liave met that man,’ observed 
Maas quietly, lighting another cigai’ette ns he 
spoke. ‘ He travels a great deal.’ 

‘Surely it could not be the same man 1 ’ re- 
marked Mrs Dobson, with an . incredulous air. 
‘The coincidence would really , be too extraordi- 
nary.’ A smile wont round the group | humour 
was not the lady’s strong point. 

‘To continue my proposal,’ said .Eoote, with 
quiet enjoyment. ‘ In addition to impiarting in- 
struction on the subjects- I have mentioned, I 
would have my pupiils thoroughly grounded in the 
languages of the various oountries they intended 
visiting, so that; they shoiild not inquire the French 
for eaii de Gologne, or ask the meaning of pdtJ de fgie 
gras when they encountered it upon their inenus. 
A proper appreciation of , the beautiful in art might 
follow, in order to permit of their distinguishihg 
between a Sandro Botticelli^shall we , say 2— and; 
a ‘‘Seaport at Sunrise” by Claude Lorraihe.’ 

‘A professor who could give .instruction.: upon 
the intricacies of a Continental wine' list might 
be added with advantage to the; world in general,' 
put :iti. Barringtoa-Mafsh. 
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‘And the inevitable result,’ said Browne, who- 
liad joined the party while Marsh w’aa speaking, 
‘would be that you might as well not travel at 
all. Build an enormous restaurant in London, 
and devote a portion of it to every country into 
which modern man travels. Hung the walls with 
tricky, theatrical canvases after the fashion of a 
cyclorama ; engage waiters in appropriate costumes, 
let them speak the language of the country in 
which you are supiposed to he dining, let the 
tables be ijlacod in tlje centre of the hall, have 
a baud to discourse national airs, and you w'ould 
be able to bore yourself to death in comfort, 
for the simple reason that every one would ■ talk, 
eat, drink, and behave just as re.spectably as his 
neighbour. Half the fun of moving about the 
world, as I understand it, lies in the studies of 
character one has presented by one’s fellow-crea- 
tures. But, see, the boat is alongside ; let us make 
our w'uy ashore while it is fine.’ 

Beautiful as Merck imdouhtedly is, it must be 
admitted that its amusements are, to say the least 
of it, limited. You can luneli at tlie hotel, 
explore tlie curious little octagonal chiu'ch, and, 
if you are a -walker, climb the road that crosses 
the mountains to Grotlid. The views are sublime, 
for the mountains rise on every hand, giving 
the little bay the appearance of an amphitheatre. 

‘ What is the programme ?’ inquired; Mias Verney, 
wdio, as w’aa known to her conipaiiions, preferred 
an easy-chair and a flirtation on the deck of the 
yacht to any sort of athletic exercise ashore. 

Browne thereupon explained that the Ducheas, 
who W'as dressed in appropriate walking costume, 
had made out an itinerary. They were to visit 
the church, do the regulation sights, and, finally, 
make their way up the hillside to the Storfos 
Waterfall,; which is the principal, and almost 
tlie ; only, attraction the village, has to offer. 
The usual order of march was observed. The 
Duchess and the Ambassador, being tlie seniors 
of the party, led the way; that lady’s two 
daughters, : escorted by Barrington - Marsh and 
Jimmy Foote— who Was too obvious a detrimental 
to be w'orth guarding against— came next; Maas,, 
Mrs and Miss Dobson followed close in their wake ; 
wliile Miss Verney and Browne brought up the rear. 

On this occasion everything went merrily as a 
marriage-hell. .After those who had brought their 
cameras had snap-shotted the church, and made 
the usual .mistake with regard to ithe - angles, the 
party climbed. ; the: hill in the direction , of the 
; waterfall;' ,lt, was ; only .when they reached; it that 
those in front noticed that Miss , Veniey had 
joined ;;the trio next Before her,; and that Browne 
had disappeared. He had gone, back to the 
boat, the lady explained; in , order to give some 
instructions that had been forgotten.:. From her 
silence, however, and from the expression of annoy- 
.aiiee upon, her beautiful face, the others immedi- 
ately jumijed to the conclusion that something 
more serious must have imppened tluvn her words 


would seem to imply. In this case, however, 
popular opinion was altogether at fault. As a 
matter of fact, Browne’s rea.son for leaving hi.s 
guests to pursue their walk alone was an eminently 
simple one. He strolled down to the boat which 
had brought them ashore, and, having despatched 
it with a message to the yacht, resumed Ids walk, 
hoping to catch his party up before they reacheil 
the waterfall. A thick mist meanwhile was de- 
scending upon the mountain, shutting out the 
landscape as completely as if a curtain had been 
drawn before it. At first he was inclined to treat 
the matter as of small moment ; and, leaving the 
road, he continued his walk in the belief that it 
wonlil soon pass off. Stepping warily — for moun- 
tain paths in Norway are not to be treated with 
disrespect — he pushed on for upwards of a 
quarter of an houi’, feeling sure he must he near 
his destination, and wondering why ho did not 
hear the voices of his friends or the thunder of the 
fall. At last he stopped. The fog was thicker than 
ever, and a fine but penetrating rain was falling. 
Browne was still wondering what Jliss Vei'iicy’s 
feelings would be, supposing she were condemned 
to pass the night on the hillside, when he heard 
a little cry proceed out, as he supposed, of the fog 
ahead of him. The voice was a woman’s, and the 
ejacidation was one of pain. Hoaring it, Browne 
moved forward again in the hope of discovering 
whence it proceeded and what had occasioned it. 
Search how he would, however, ho could see 
nothing of the person who had given utterance 
to it. At last, in despair, he stood still and. 
called, and in reply a voice said in English, 
‘Help me ; help me, please.’ 

‘Where are you ?’ .Browne incpiired in the same 
language; ‘ami what is the matter?’ . . 

‘I am clown here,’ the voice replied ; ‘ and I 
am afraid I have .sprained my : ankle. I have 
fallen and cannot get up.’ 

Browne has since ounfes.sed it was the voice 
that did it. Though no fault could be found 
with what was said, the accent was scarcely that 
of an Englishwoman. 

‘Are you on a path or on the hillside?’ he in- 
quired, after he had vainly endeavoured to locate her. 

‘I am on the hillside,’ she replied. ‘The fog 
was so thick that I could not see my way, and 
I slipped on the hank and rolled clown, twisting 
my foot under me.’ 

‘Well, if you will try and guide me, I will do 
all in my power to help you,’ said Browne; and 
as he said it he, moved carefully towards the sp(,)t 
whence he imagined the voice proceeded. From the 
feet of the ground under liis feet ho could tell that 
.he had: left the qiatlr and was descending the slope. 

‘Am; I near you now?’ he asked. 

‘ I think you must bo,’ was the reply. And then 
the voice added, with a little laugh, ‘ How ridiculous: 
it : all is, and.' how sorry, I am for: troubling you ! ’ 

, ' ;, ;Had slie known to what tliis oxtraordinary intro- 
duction was' destihecl to lead it is very doubtful. 
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wliether slie would have consulered it so full either 
of humour or regret as her words seemed to imply. 

Inch hy inch Browne continued to advance, 
until he could jn.st distinguish, .seated on. the 
ground below liini, and clingiiig with both her 
arms to n stunted birch-tree, the figure of the 
girl for whom he was searching. At most she 
was not more tlian five feet from him. Then, 
with that siuldennes.s which appears to he the 
peculiar property of Norwegian mists, tlie vapour 
which had up to that moment so thickly enveloped 
them rolled away, and the whole landscape was 
}’evenled to their gaze. As lie took in the position 
Browne uttered a cry of horror. The girl had 
wandered off the path, slipped down the bank, 
and was now holding on to a tree only a foot 
or two removed from the brink of one of the most 
Btupendous precipices along the Norwegian coast. 

So overwhelmed was he with horror that for a 
moment Browne found himself quite unable to 
•say or do anything. Then, sinnmoning to his 
assistance all the pre.sence of . mind of which he 
wa,s master, he addressed the girl, who, seeing the 
danger to which she was exposed, was clinging 
tighter than ever to the tree, her face as white as 
the paper upon which I am now writing. For a 
moment ’ the young man scarcely knew how to act 
for the best. To leave her while he went for 
assistance was out of the que.stion ; while it was 
very doubtful, active as ho was, whether he would 
be able unaided to get her up in, her injured 
condition to the path above. Ridiculous as the 
situation may have appeared in the fog, it had 
resolved itself into one of absolute danger, and 
Browne felt the perspiration start out upon his 
forehead as he thought of -what would have 
happened had she missed the tree and rolled a 
few feet farther. One thing was quite certain. — 
something must be done ; so, taking oif his coat, 
he lowered it by the sleeve to her, inquiring at 
the same time whether she thought she could 
hold on to it sufficiently tight for liim to pull 
her up to the path above. She replied that she 
would endeavour to' do so, and thereupon the 
struggle commenced, A .struggle it certainly wa.s, 
and an extremely painful one, for the girl was 
handicapped by her injured foot. Browne from 
his boyhood, however, had been noted for his 
streugtli, bivt never before luul it been exerted , 
in such a ivay. What if the girl’s nerve should 
desert her tind she should let go, or the sleeve 
of the coat part company with the hody:?, , Ih/;, 
either case there could be but one result— an 
instant and terrible death for her. 

Taken altogether, it was an experience neither 
of them would ever be likely to forget. At last, 
inch: by inch, foot by foot, he drew her up ; and 
with every advance .she made, the stone , 5 she dis- 
lodged went tinkling down the bank and, rolling . 
over the edge, disiippeated into the aby.ss below-. 
When,' at last she was .sufficiently close for him, 
to place his arm round her and, to lift her into 


safety beside him the reaction was almost more 
than either of them could bear. For some mi mites 
the girl sat with her face buried in her hands, 
too mncli overcome with horror at the nnrrownes.s 
of her escape even to thank her pre.server. Wlien 
she did lift her face to him, Browne became aware 
for the first time how attractive she was. Beauti- 
ful as Mi,s,s Verney was beautiful .she certainly 
could not claim to be ; there was, however, some- 
thing about her face tiiat was more pleasing than 
mere personal loveliness could possibly have been. 

‘ How did you come to be up here alone ? ’ he 
inqnii'ed, after .she had tried to express her grati- 
tude to him for the service he had rendered her. 

‘It was foolish of me, I admit,’ she answered. 
‘I had been painting on the nionntniri, and was 
making my way back to the hotel when the fog 
caught me. Suddenly I felt myself falling. To save 
myself I clutched, at that tree, and was still cling- 
ing to it when you called to me. Oh ! how can 
I thank you? But for you I might now be’ — ^ — 

She paused, and Browne, to fill in, the somewhat 
painful gap, immediately stated that he had no 
desire to he thanked at all. He insisted that he 
had only done what was fit and proper. It was 
plain, however, from tlie look of admiration he cast 
upon her, that he wms very well sati,sfied with the 
part he hajl been permitted to play in the affair. 

While, iiowever, they were progre.ssing tlnis . 
favourably in one direction, it was evident that 
they were not yet at an end of their difficulties in 
another, for the young lady, pretend ns she might 
to ignore the fact, wa.s undoubtedly lame; under 
the circumstances for her to walk was out of the 
question, and Merok was distant fully a mile, ami a 
very .steep mile, from where they were now seated, 

‘How shall I get home?’ the girl inquired. 

‘ I am afraid it will bo impn 8 .sible for me to Walk 
so far, and no pony could come along this narrow 
path to fetch me.’ 

Browne pnekered his forehead with thought. 
A millionaire is apt to imagine that, nothing in 
this world is impossible, provided he has his 
cheque-book in his pocket and a stylographic 
pen wherewith to write an order on his hanker. 
In this case, however, lie was compelled to confess 
hinwelf beaten. There was one way out of it, 
of course, and .both knew it. But the young man 
felt his face grow' hot at the very thought of it.’ 

. ‘If you would only let me carry you as far as 
the main road, I could easily find a conveyance 
to take you, the rest of the distanca,’ he faltered. 

‘Do yon think, you could carry me?’, she an- 
.sweved,: with a seriousness that was more than half'- 
assumed to cover her confusion, ‘I am very heavy.’ 

■ It might be mentioned here, and with ad van- 
.;tage ; to : the, story I have to :tell, that in hi.s 
unregenerate clays Browne lind won inany weight- 
lifting competitions ;, his modesty, howevmr, pre- . 
.vented his mentipiung this fact to her. ; 

; ‘If you. will, Trust in.e 1 think I can manage,’ 
he;' said and, then,: Without waiting: for: her , to 
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protest, lie picked tie girl up, and, holding her 
carefully in his arms, carried her along the path 
ill the direction of the village. It' ivaa scarcely a 
time for conversation, so .that the greater ^lart of 
the journey ivas conducted in silence. When at 
last they reached the inouiitaiu road-^that won- 
derful road which is one of the glories of Merok— 
Browne placed the girl wpon the hank, and, call- 
ing a hoy whom he could see in the disstance, 
despatched him to the hotel for assistance.. The 
youth having disappeared, Browne turned to the 
girl again. The pain she had siift’ered during tliat 
sliort journey had made her face very wdiite, but 
she did her best to make light of it. . 

‘I cannot thank you enough for all 3'ou have 
done for me,’ she said, and a little shudder swept 
over her ns the renvombrance of how near she 
had been to death returned to her. 

‘I am very thankful I happened to he there 
at the time,’ the other replied, with corresponding 
seriousness. ‘If you will he warned by me, yon 
will he careful, for the future how you venture on 
the niotiiitaius without a guide at this time of 3'ear. 
Fogs, such as We have had to-day, descend so quickly, 
and the paths are dangerous at the best of times.’ 

. ‘You may he .sure I will be more careful,’ alie 
replied humbly, ‘But do not let me keep 3mu 
udWij I have detained you too long already. I 
shall he quite safe here.’ 

. ‘ You are not detaining me at all,’ he answered. 

‘ I have nothing to do. Besides, I could not think 
of leaving you until I have seen you safely on 
your way back to your hotel. Have you been in 
Merok very long?’ 

‘Scarcely a week,’ the girl replied.' ‘We came 
from Hellesylt.’ 

Browne wondered of wliom the we might con- 
sist. Was the girl married ? He tried to discover 
'vhether or not she wore a wedding-ring, but her 
hand was hidden iu the folds of her dress. 


Five minutes later a cabriole made its ajipear- 
nnce, drawn by a shaggy pony and led by a 
villager. Behind it, and considerably out of 
breath, toiled a stout and elderly lady, ivho, as 
soon as she saw the girl seated on the bank by 
the roadside, burst into a torrent of speech. 

‘Eussian,’ said Browne to hiiu.self ; ‘her accent 
jiuzzled me, but that accounts for it.’ 

Tlien turning to tlie young man, who was 
exiieriencing some sliglit embarr.assment at being 
present at wluit his in.stinct tohl liim wa.s a wig- 
ging, admini.stcred b3' a lady who knew veiy well 
ho 3 v to do it soientiticall3q the girl said in Engli.sh : 

‘Permit me to introduce you to my guardian, 
Madame Bernstein.’ 

The couple bowed ceremoniously to each other, 
and then Browne and the villager between them 
lifted the girl into the vehicle, the man took 
his jilace at the pon5’’s head, and the .strange 
cortfige proceeded on its wn3’' down tliu hill to- 
wards the hotel. Once there, Browne prepared 
to take leave of tliem. He lield out hi.s hand 
to the girl, who took it. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said, ‘I hope it will not be 
long before 3'on arc able to get about again.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ she answered; and then, with great 
sei’ion3ne.ss, ‘I hope you will believe that I shall 
always bo gratefuk to 3'ou for the , service you 
have rendered me tliis afternoon.’’'* 

There was a little pause. Then, with a nervous- 
ness that was by no meairs usual to him, he added : 

‘I hope you will not think me rude, but per- 
haps you would not mind telling me whom I 
have had the pleasure of helping?’ 

‘My name is Kathorino Putroviteh,’ she an- 
swered, with a smile, and then as frankly returned 
his question. ‘Ami yours?’ 

‘My name is Browne,’ lie replied ; and also 
smiling as he said it, ho added : ‘I am Browne’.9 
Mimosa Soap, Fragrant and Antiseptic.’ 
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By It. W. JOUNSTON. 



j OMETHING less tlian forty years ago 
a handful of Post Office clerks, of 
whom the writer was one, ehihbed 
.together for a chest of ' tea,' and,, 
parcelled' it.' out ' amongst them. 

, That simple transaction has grown 

into a business which last year amounted to nearly 
one and three-quarter millions sterling ! The Post 
Office clerk of forty years ago was not a ve^3^ 
wealthy individual, and he. was sadly, perplexed at 
the ‘high price of coals.’ But coals: were dirty;' and 
difficult of distribution, so he turned. his-attention 
to tea: as , the object of his maiden attempts at 
,. co-operation.. By-and-by two or three chests were 
bought and distributed, the money being planked 
down: in ad vance; so as to secure the best terms 


from the whole.sale dealer. But soon the local 
grocer found out that his Post Office customers 
were not buying tea, and refused to supply them 
with sugar, on which there is little or no profit. 
Then came the necessity for co-operating in sugar 
as well as tea, followed up by difficulties of storage ; 
for up to this point the business had been carried 
on in a large cupboard in one of tlie departments 
at St Martin’s-le-Qrand. :B3''-and-by the ‘Post 
Office Stores’ was formed, with one of the officials 
of the seoretar3’’a office as inanage.r, who announced 
over the entrance to two modest rooms in Bath 
Street, Newgate Street, that .he was ‘licoiiBed to 
sell tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff.’ Mode.st as wore 
the rooms thus occupied, the fitting.^ were more 
modest still) consisting of empty egg-boxes, out . of 
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whicli a counter and slielves -were constructed. 
Nor was the business on a grand scale, certain 
articles being suptdied on certain days of the week 
only— thus ; tea, sugar, and coffee on Mondays ; 
rice, pickles, &c., on Tuesdays ; and so on. But 
even under these restrictions business prospered 
amazingly, and it soon became necessary to remove 
to larger premises, which were found in Bridge- 
water Square, Aldersgate Street. Prom there a 
further removal was soon made to Wood Street, 
and thence to Monkwell Street, where the stores 
became consolidated in a measure, and where a 
very considerable business was done. But caution 
was still the order of the day ; and it is related how, 
on one occasion, the manager was severely taken to 
task for his extravagance in ordering at one time 
a whole lumdreclweight of moist sugar ! The secre- 
tary came to his rescue with the remark : ‘ Don’t 
blame tlie manager, for you will live to see the time 
when, you will have to buy sugar by the ton.’ Both 
men are probably dead now, but what would they 
have said of the purchases of sugar to-day, which 
probably amount to hundreds of tons at a time? 

Up to this point Civil Service co-operation was 
wholly confined to Post Office men. But in or 
about the year , 1866 the other branches of the 
service , sought .admission to the benefits of the 
system, and soon the Customs and Inland Revenue 
were in full membership. Tlia ‘Revenue Depart- 
ments,’ as, the three great branches of the service 
are styled, were soon tlie envy of the ‘ West End 
OffieeSjl wliQseiniombors would have been slow to 
start a ‘shop’ of their own; and by-and-by all 
departments were admitted, and the ‘Post Office 
Stores’ became the: ‘ Civil Service Supply Associa- 
tion,’ with, a mailager at ^£120 a year, and a capital 
in ;£1 eliares, of which 10s. wa.s paid up. Business 
increased apace, and before very long a move was 
made to the premises in Queen Victoria Street, 
which, after repeated extensions, have assumed the 
proportions of an immense emporium. As a natural 
corollary of the admission of the West End de- 
partments, there was soon a demand for West End 
accommodation, and before long the Bedford Street 
Stores were established, wliicli have since over- 
flowed into Chandos Street and Agar Street. In- 
cluding furniture and fixtures, the premises owned 
and occiqjied by the association are valued at close 
upon two hundred thousand pounds, in addition , to 
which a sum not far short of ten thousand a year 
is paid for ,‘ rent and taxes.’ This is an enormous 
stride front the Bath Street days, when it is improb-, 
able that more than i>'20 or £30 a year was paid for. 
the premises of the original ‘ Post Office Stores.’ , 

The customers of the association are numbered 
by tens of thousands, exceeding, as they do, a totaP 
l of 44,000j of whom 15,000 odd are members , of 
tbe Civil Service, and; 28,000 odd are ‘friends of 
. shareholders.’ , The shareholders number 6286, and 
the, number of shares ; on the register is 354,480, 
which, being translated into pounds sterling, 
represents the capital of, ; the association. Origin-, 


ally the association was strictly confined to 
members of the Civil Service, and its co-operative 
chai’acter was then beyond question. But for 
many years it has admitted the outside public, and 
has become practically a trading concern, where 
jwofits are divided amongst a comparatively small 
number of its members. There is this to be said, 
however, that the original founders of the associa- 
tion waited for many years before they received 
any return, and that, in fact, they built up the 
business by their energy and enterprise in many 
directions, The wisdom of admitting the outside 
public was doubted at the time by many members 
of the association, and its evil results wore very 
soon apparent in the fierce opposition of the 
shopkeepers of London, who, while admitting 
the perfect right of civil servants _to co-operate 
amongst themselves, objected strongly to their 
trading with the general public. Their ire was 
further excited by the fact that the association 
did not then pay income-tax, nor even attach 
receipt-stamijs to their hills, The matter was hotly 
debated in the press and at public meetings, and 
memhei's of j)arliamerit asked questions about it in 
the House which were not always either easy or 
pleasant to answer. It could not exactly bo said 
that civil servants had not a perfect fight to use 
their lei-suro time as they pleased, and yet this 
precise use of it could not exactly be defended 
under then exi.sting regulations. At lengtli it was 
laid down that officials in high positions should 
not act as managers of the stores, and that the 
attendance of those who did act should not be 
after a certain hour in the morning nor before a, , 
certain hour in the evening. In other words, and 
in plain English, it was laid down that the stores 
were to he given a wide berth during ‘ official liours,’ 
Income-tax, now amounting to over two thousand 
a year, began to be paid, and receipt-stamps were 
brought into use. Tills either aiipea-sed the shop- 
keepers or convinced them of the uselessness, of 
further opposition; and such of theih as did not 
set to work to reduce their prices commenced to 
plough with the, ciiemy’e heifer, by converting 
their businesses into ‘stores,’ and otherwise imitat- 
ing the methods of their opponents, Prior to this 
truce the, meetings of the association were. a trifle 
lively, not to say uproarious, and shareholders 
with the gift of oratory were Wont to let themselves 
go on occasion/ and to inake it hot for tlie committee, 
who sat in a row at the head of the; table. But 
the meetings, are now ds dull a.s decorous, and: the 
chairman as a rule has a very easy time. For years 
past the report has opened with a stereotyped para- , 
graph ebngratulatiiig the members on ‘ the continued , 
prosperity, of the association,’ and the, chairman’s 
address has been more devoted, to pi easah tries than 
to apologies. The association has, in fact, .entered;' 
upon that phase of its existence when, as; in the case , 
; of nations, happiness consists in having no Msfory. i 
A. glance ,at,the .figures; in the trading aqcpimfel 
/for tiie year 1897-98 reveals a ;Bet of trantottiens^ ^ 
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of enormous magiiitiide. Tlius, goods ■were bought 
to the amount of over £1,400,000, and sold to 
the amount of nearly £1,700,000. In the latter 
amount groceries, wines, provisions, and tobacco 
figure for upwards of £800,000 ; fancy goods and 
ii'onmongery for £420,000 odd ; hosiery, furniture, 
&c. (a strange corabinatiou), for nearly . £320,000 ; 
clothing, boots, &e., for upwards of . £107,000 ; 
and china and glass for upwards of £33,000. The 
net profit on these enormous transactions was a 
trifle under £47,000, an almost infinitesimal 
amount compared with the grand total of the 
sales, although enough, probably, for an institu- 
tion which claims to be still somewhat of a 
co-operative society, and to supply its customers 
at the. ‘lowest possible prices.’ Some of the items 
ill the profit and loss aocoimt are interesting. 
Thus, salaries and allowances figure for consider- 
ahly more than £100,000 ; paper, string, and 
straw for over £10,000; postage and receipt 
stamps for over £4000 ; stationery and printing 
for a nearly similar amount; gas and electric 
light for more than £4600 ; and miscellaneous 
trade expenses for about a similar amount. The 
carriage of goods con-siderably exceeds £30,000 ; 
nor can we ■wonder at this when it is estimated 
that more than a million packages are despatclied 
during the year, and that the. packing department 
alone employs more than five hundred hantls. 
One item merits special attention-^namely, £7315 
for .price lists, and circulars, inohuliiig cost of 
delivery, but less advertisements. 

.The , price list is a huge volume of over twelve 
hundred closely printed pages, mid is a perfect 
marvel of detail and exhaustiveness. It contains a 
guide : to nearly flf ty separata departments, so various 
as to include art, clothes, drugs, dyeing, fish, funerals, 
haiivclressing, music, pianos, saddlery, and travel. 
An index of 'more than sixty pages contains a 
list of over eight thousand separate articles dealt 
in,: including such out-of-the-way things as ants’ 
eggs, bayonets, bibs, cat food,, chaff, dolls, dust- 
bins, family Bibles, files, fowls, gill, herrings, ice, 
‘incivility,’ loam, manna, nails, oats, peat, iielti- 
cpats, pigs’ feet, pravyns, prayer-books, rat-traps, 
slugs, straw, tape (red !), tares, tow, tirns, vices, 
washing, ; : wash-ups, yacht .wine-glasses, yak lace, 
and, : zithers. . The associatio^n has agents abroad, 
through whom it carries on a large; export business. 
It iiiakes arrangements for laiindry-tvork. and 
windovv.-cleajiing ; . has a tourist, .excui’sion, rail- 
way, and steaih-packet agelioyjv’conducts auction. . 
sales, valuations for probate, life insurance, fire, 
burglary, , and . accident insurance, and custom-; 
bouse and shipping business ; and arranges for the 
supply of governesses; and teachers at reduced 
rates. It provfides doctors, dentists, and' masseurs 
at: reduced fees, and: has made arrangeiiichts witb ■, 
the S.t . John’s: Ambulance .Association Invalid '. 
Transport Corps; for the supply* of horse; ambulance :■ 
oari’iages, litters, stretchers, and carrying-chairs, ■ 
with (pialified attendants. In short, it will bring 


you into the world, feed and clotlie you, see to 
3 'our health as well as your teetli, carry you 
. about when on pleasure bent or too lame to 
walk, bnrjf you when dead, and provide for j’our 
widow by n liand.some life in.suranco. It does not 
yet undertake to marry its members, a clergyman 
being one of the few ‘commodities’ not dealt in 
at the stores. But it will supply you with a 
wedding-breakfast if yoit are old-fashioned enough 
to affect that hospitable form of entertainment, 
and it will provide the carriages to convey yon 
and your guests to and from church, and yoiir.self 
and wife to the railway .station,: ‘ with coachiuen 
in livery if desired.’ In short, there is nothing 
worth buying which the association does not sell, 
down to a wooden leg or a club-foot, and up to 
bats, helmet.?, and other headgear, not oven ex- 
cepting wigs and wide-awakes. But it sells many 
things which civil servants, happily, do not re- 
e[nire to buy, and many more which they cannot 
afford — diamonds, for instance. But, having ad- 
mitted the outside public — the rich, tlie liixurion.s, 
the leisurely — to the privilege of trading with it, 
the association has, perforce, to keep everything, 
or practical!}’- everything, which may be asked 
for. It is, in fact, a ‘ Universal Provider,’ with the 
single exception, perliaps, that it does not priivide 
3 ’oung men ns partners at smart dances, although 
it provides conjurers and other dosoriptioiw of 
entertainers for evening parties, and the like. 

‘Going to the stores’ has become one of the 
recognised female dissipations of the day, and the 
crowded state of the refre.s]inient and toilet depart- 
nieiits towards one o’clock is not wholly due to 
tlio famii5hed young clerks who ilock there . in their 
huudred.s to snatch a hasty meal, and' otherwise 
refresh tiiem.selves ‘at the lowest possible priee.’ 

The association is managed by a committee of 
fifteen, including a chairman, and. representing 
air the branehes, or groups of branches, of the 
Civil Service. Each member of committee receives 
£200 a year, so that the total cost of management 
reaches the re.spectablo smn of £3000 a year. 
The principal olflcers are the secretary, with £600 
a year ; the accountant, with £400 a year ; the 
chief cashier, with a .similar amsunt ; and the 
treasurer, with £200 a year, which amoniit is also 
yjuid to each of the two auditors. The total 
mviuber of employes exceeds fourteen hundred, 
and is. made, up of sui>erintendeut.s, clerks, .store- 
keepers, assistant-storekeepers, dispen.ser.?, iis.siStaut.s, 
mechanicB, .servants, porters, timekeepers, and 
so fortb. One storekeeper, receives as much as 
£420 a year, one clerk as muoh as £310 a year, 
and ; one mechanic; as : much: as ,£276 a year '; 
while two dispensers share between them the 
respeBtahle; ainount: of £620 a year. Assistimts 
alfe paid wages ranging from £4, 10s. to ;7s. a 
.week, the gradnation being, no doubt, in. accord- 
. an'ce with age, experience, and length of service. 
In. fact, Civil Service practice is pretty ohisely 
adhered to, and: a. pension fund provides for the 
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old age of the eniployds, while a provident fund 
provides for their sickness, death, or other inis- 
forluiic. To both of these funds the association 
is a liberal contributor, ^2000 a year being 
usually granted to the pension fund, and £500 
a year to the provident. These funds would 
appear to be in a fiouri.shing condition, the former 
having as iiiuoh as £22,800 to its credit, and tlie 
latter not far short of J14,000. The as.socintioii 
i.s, in every respect, a model employer, and lends 
its countenance to various agencies for the benefit 
of its employes, including cricket clubs aiul other 
recreative facilities, and the inevitable ‘ smoking 
concert.’ On the whole, the consideration is well 
deserved, ami the chronic grumbler against in- 
civility has almost ceased from tz’oubling at the 
half-yearly meetings, just as his colleague in the 
Petty Bag Office lias ceased to complain of the 
quality of the butter, tbe bacon, and the ‘ baccy.’ 

The association has had severid imitators during 
the past thirty years, but its method of doing 
business has hardly been bettered, nor its success 
eclipsed in any way. There was a ‘hive-olf’ com- 
paratively early when the ‘New Civil Service 
Oo-opefation ’ sot up close by in Quean Victoria 
Street, and appealed to niuoh the same class of 
customers. Apparently there was room enougli 
for both ; at all events, the Supply Association 
has hot suffered in any way from what is prao- 
tioally: a next-door opposition. Later, the ‘Civil 
Service Co-operative Society,’ generally known as 
. the ‘ Haymai'ket Store.s,’ wa.s started, and has 
attained to considerable proportions. But the 
most formidable competitor of the association is 
the ‘ Army and Navy Co-operative Society,’ 
generally known as the ‘Army and Navy Stores,’ 
in Victoria Street, Westminster. In this oa.se the 
business is on a .scale approaching, if it does not 
exceed, that of the Supply Association, and there 
may be .said to be a very active competition 
between the two, Probably the Army and Navy 
and Haymarket Store.? have the larger number of 
‘ carriage people ’ amongst their customers, and 
there is no more familiar sight than tlie block of 
vehicles in Victoria Street on fine afternoons. 
Thi.s, indeed, constituted one' of the bitterest com- 
plaints of the shopkeepers in tlie early days, it 
being pointed out that people would take home 


brooms and bnislie.?, for which they had paid 
cash, in their carriages, and ask the small trader 
to send home trifling articles for . which they 
took long credit. But the liheralit}’- of all the 
stores in the matter of carriage arrangements has 
changed all this, and very small orders are now 
delivered free at any address in London and 
at many addresses in the country. Other Civil 
Service trading concerns are the Civil Service 
Musical Instrument Association, the Civil Service 
Mutual Euriiishing Association, the Civil Service 
Co-operative Coal Company, and the Army and 
Navy Auxiliary Co-operative Supply. There is 
even a Civil Service Bank and a Civil Service 
Cy'cle Agency, and, in fact, the title has been 
made so free with in recent 3'ears that it lias 
lost a good deal of its charm as well as its potency. 

The pioneers. of the stores movement undoubtedly 
performed a great public service, the rapacity of 
the shopkeepers thirty years ago being almost 
bejmnd endurance. Most articles of everyday use 
were dear beyond all present day conception, 
and drugs were prohibitively expensive. As for 
luxuries, they were not to be thought of in 
middle-class households, and certainly not in the 
households of civil servants. Unquestionably the 
standard of comfort in living has been raised by 
the extension of the co-operative principle, even 
in the modified form in which it is displayed in 
these Civil Service societies. But there has been 
an outcome of the movement which may have 
far-reaching results, and a stage lia.s been reached 
when thoughtful men must feel inclined to pause 
and reflect. ‘ Industrialism ’ may be pushed too 
far, like most other good things in tliis ■world ; 
and the present craze for converting private 
businesses into Joint-stock nndertaldngs is a 
feature of our civilisation which has its evil side. 
Admitting the gain which has arisen from the 
establishment of these great emporia, where every- 
thing is sold, there is the very distinct loss of 
personal skill and supervision, and above all of 
specialisation; and it may he doubted whether 
connoisseurs— of tea and wine, for instance— do 
not cling to the old method of doing business. 
There are. a few establishments, which might he 
named, which have not siiffered much from co- 
operation, so called, nor are likely to suffer. 
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By James Patey, 

HE talk was of wrestling, particularly 
prowess of Dan Qeriy 


tlie sign of 
inn being 


of the prowess of Dan Qeriy of 
Porthillian. The men sat over their 
cider, in the clear light of the 
summer evening ; and overhead in 
, weather-stained hide and gold swung 
‘The Three Pilchards’— the little thatched 
affectionately known as ‘ The Dree.’ 


It was old Eoiikruge who pronounced the crown- 
ing ehlogiiim on Gerry. .‘Take ’eii altogetheiyfor 
good Gjoriiish wrestling, for. grip an’ for trip, there 
isn’t .a. man in the comity that ’s the equal o’ Dan.’ 

But Hockaday, the farrieivqualified tlie paiiegyric. : 
‘Onless ’tis Jan.Tregooze'; but he’s hardly to be 
reckoned,. for Ills wi’ustliiig days be awver. He’s a.: 
changed .sawl now, an- hatlv j’ined the Partic’lars.’ 
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‘Eor the matter o’ that,’ answered Eoskruge 
■gravely, ‘I don’t hold with ’en. ’Tis a good 
script’ral sort o’ sport, for ’tis written that the 
angel wrestled wi' forefather Jacoh ; an’ if ’tis fitty 
for an angel o’ heaven, ’tis fitty for Jan Tregooze.’ 

Hockaday differed as he filled his pipe. ‘Jan’s 
about right ; he says His better to bring a sinner 
to bis knees than to putt ’en on his back,’ 

Up the street there was a scamper of gathering 
children, and on the wind, came the keen note.s 
of a fiddle. 

‘I’ve seed some brave wrastling in fiiy days,’ 
observed Eo.skrnge, growing reininiscential over 
his second pint. ‘ There was Carwidden, that 
travelled about to fairs, a famous chap, sure 
’ndngli 1 I’ve seed ’en take a. mazed bullock by 
the horns an' drive ’en tail fore.’ 

Hockaday, looking up the street, cried suddenly, 
‘Bless my sawl ! here comes old Fiddler Treeu!’ 

It was a queer figure that came limping towards 
the little group at tlie inn —a shrunken old follow, 
with a ruddy, puckered face and straggling 
wisps of white hair. At his back he carried a 
leathern hag, from which protruded the neck of 
a fiddle. His loose coat reached his heels, and 
the original colour of it would have been a 
matter for antiquarian research. Lifting his bat- 
tered .wide-awake, he saluted the conipany with a 
courtesy that was two generations out of date. 

‘Waarni weather, fiddler,’ observed Eoskruge 
civilly.. 

‘lyaarin ’tis,’ said the old man, mopping his 
bald head.,, ‘I sini the miles be getting longer, 
an’ the hills ho getting steeper.’ /'Wherenpon 
’'Hockaday pushed the cider across the table ; and 
when the’ Mdler’s face ■was buried in the hospit- 
able- jug the men glanced at each other, and 
Eoskruge tapped his forehead significantly. 

‘Where be bound ?’ asked Hockaday. 

‘Porthalla Eevel o’ Friday,’ answered the' fiddler, 
‘But,: law 1 ’tis a revel no more. There’s a club- 
walking no-w, an’ a school trate, an’ a tay ’ — this 
last word was spoken with intense scorn ; ‘’tis 
terrible tame. Bless ’ee ! 1 can mind, backalong, 
when: Porthalla Eevel was a sight to, behold — cara- 
vans, an’ booths, an’ roundygoes, an standing.s by 
the dizzen, two or dree score couples dancing to 
wauoe, iss, an’ oceans o' drink, an’ a hatful o’ money 
for the fiddler, , ’Tis getting a poor sort o’ world!’ 

‘Iss, : iss, Limes bo: altered,’ said Eoskruge. 
: sympathetically. 

‘Altered, sure/’nongh!’ replied the old man. 
‘The old ways, be : dying out, an’ the old folks, 
an’, the old toons. , What be I but a sort o’ 
:,aneieut bygone!’ . 

‘When you opined' along,, fiddler,’ said Jordan, 
one of the younger men, giving a trend to the 
coiiversationj ‘ us was talking ,’bout; -wrastling.’: 

‘An’ very purty talk, too,’ observed the fiddler. 

‘ Us reckoned, that Dan Gerry - wh! : be', the 
: ; ehainpion o’ these parts.’ ■ 

. , ‘ Iss, bs ! he’s a S2n'y feller, an’ there’s strength 


in ’en,’ replied Fiddler Treen ; ‘ but I ’ve seed a 
man Bodmiu-way that’s more to my fancy.’ 

The men, witli sudden iiitere.st, leaned forward 
as Hockaday asked, ‘ What ’s the name of ’en V 

‘Simon Widgery— he’s a thatehur by trade; a 
sjiare-huilt man, wiry, with ]imh.s like iron, an’ 
as supple as a conger, Gerry 'd find his mate in 
that chaii, if he didn’t find iiis mui.ster.’ 

Eoskruge, thumping the table, cried excitedly, 
‘If us could bring they two togother ’tvvid be a 
brave match I ’ 

Hockaday, with some emotion, answered ‘ ’Twid ! ’ 

After the fiddler had rested a bit he re.sumed 
ids journey, and when he had limped away 
Eoskruge said sadly, ‘Poor ohU sawl, trapc.sing 
about from jdacc to place ! ’Ti.s time he settled 
down to Clu'i.stian ways.’ 

‘Iss, a queer old man,’ replied Hockaday; ‘an’ 
always a bit touched. U.s found ’eu starving 
wance on Gerran Moor, an’ there was some talk o’ 
putting ’en under restraint, f dr a mazed waudei'cr ; 
but ’twid be like caging a saybird,’ 

‘I’ve lieard tell,’ said Jordan in a low voice, 
‘that Fiddler Treen hath the power o’ evil.’ 

‘ Iss, ' ’ti.s true,’ answered Eoskruge sulemnly. 
‘Do ’ee mind Squire Nick Vivian? He was a 
wild fellow; an’ wance as he was driving home 
from Porthalla market, mad wi’ drink, the fiddler 
stood in the hedge to let ’en ixass, an' he lashed 
at, the old man with his whip, for no mortal 
raison but out o’ pure devilment. ’Twas.a nasty 
cut, an’ some of us ,wid have the fiddler take the 
Jaw o’ the squire, an’, us’d pay the cluirge.s. But 
the old fellow wid hear no talk, o’ latv ; he wiped 
llie blid from his face, an’ ho looked deadly patiejit. 
Then ho took his fiddle, an’ he played a little ' sawi’t 
toon. “There, my dears,” says; he,; “that's for 
Squire Nick’.s burying,” An’, sure enough, before 
the year was out squire was iu the churchyard.’ 

‘’Tis said, too,’ added the dismal: Jordan in a 
mysterious whisper, : ‘that . he khaws the evil 
toon the nine maidens danced to--the very toon 
that was played by Old Iniquity liisself.’ 

‘Eubbisht’ cried Hockaday, with an impationt 
laugh. ‘I warn’t hearken to Biich fulishness.’ 

, But Eo.skruge shook his head in rebuke. ‘’Tis 
no fulishnessj Joe Ilbckaduy, for there they .stand 
to, this day, the nine o' ’em, changed to granite 
stone lor their wickedness.’ 

In the course of the next few day,s the rumour 
,, inevitably reached Dan Gerry of this Bodmin 
man who was more than a match for him, aiid 
the soul of Gerry burned within him. He loudly 
proclaimed his willingness to meet the thiitclier 
at . any jdace or time ; and, tlie challenge was 
noised , about the country-side. But Bodmin was 
far,, and the whereabouts of Widgery were only 
,;. vaguely, known, so it is probable that the in- 
vitation would never have reached him if li.o.skrugo 
had not hit uivm , the, expedient' of eiitru.stiiig 
its delivery to Fidiller Treen, 

, It was some montlis later, : at a .sheepishearing 
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at Tregarry, tliat Treen encountered the thatclxer. 
There was miicli company at the fawn, and tlie 
services of the fiddler had been retained for a 
crown and a night’s lodging. 

At the great supper Treen found himself seated 
oppo.site Widgery, and fulfilled his einhas.sy with 
considerable tact. Oatohing tbe man’s eye, he 
raised hi.s glass in salutation, and said politely, 

‘ Here ’s joy to ’ee ! Yon’m a brave wrastler, Simon 
Widgery, an’ follcs have heard of ’eo beyond the 
moors. I tell ’eo, thatcher, that the fame of ’ee 
hath gone forth ! ’ 

The thatcher was a good-natured, modest man, 
aud impervioms to the old fellow’s flattery. 

‘Did ’ee ivver hear tell o’ Dan Gerry o’ Porthil- 
liim?’ asked the fiddler. 

‘ Caan’t saj^ I Iiave,’ said Widgery. 

‘He’s reckoned the ohampion wrastler o’ Corn- 
wall,’ continued the fiddler. 

But Widgery went on with hi.9 su 2 Ji>er uixcon- 
cernedly. 

‘ He wid dearly like to meet thee in a match,’ 
proceeded the old man ; ‘and there’s some say 
he’d inai.ster ’ee.’ 

The thatoher’s interest was centred on his plate, 
and he made no reply. 

Theil, raising his voice, the fiddler said, with an 
inipdrlant air, ‘Simon Widgery, 'tis a challenge 
— take it or I’ave it. I bring ’ee word from Dan 
Gerry that ho 'd be proud to wrastle with ’ee.’ 

;‘I bide in : my awn jiarts, an’ I mind my awn 
business/:, answered Widgery. 

‘ Then , there ’e wisdom in ’ee,’ said Treen sig- 
nifloantly, ‘for Gerry ’d surely maister ’ee. Iss, 
there’s rare wisdom in ’ee.’ 

The taunt rankled in Widgery, There were 
many men present, to , say nothing of the farm- 
maidens, and he resented this imputation of 
sagacity. During tlie remainder of the meal he 
pilied the fiddler with questions as to the geography 
of Porthillian, and the means of getting there ; 
and when the huge junket bowl was brought in, 
crowned with cream and nutmeg, Fiddler Treen 
cried triumphantly, ‘Then ’tis a match!’ 

Widgery quietly answered, ‘’Tis,’ 

One wild night the wagon of the Porthillian 
carrier made its adventurous way across the moor. 
There was a gale from the south-west— a Cornish 
gale, half-wind, half-water. There wore brimming 
pools in the hollows of the tarpaulin,: and, at every 
lurch the wagon -was fringed. with a cataract. : 

There was a certain hilarity about the driver 
that was inconsistent with his sfiturated , condition.. 
He whistled occasionally, and wasted gusts of song 
Upxon the hurricane and in lulls of the tempest 
he :Woiild turn and fling jocularities into the re-, 
cesses of the vehicle, from, which came bursts of 
responsive:: laughter. ■ ■■■■' 

: llio: wvagoii qmlled up at the ‘Three Pilohards,’. 
and iTregowetli, the landlord, came eagerly forth ' 
with a stable lantern: . ‘I ’yoTironght ’en !’ shouted 
the , carrier, shaking himself like a wet dbg j Imid;, 


a tall figure, shrouded in a mackiiitosh, leajit from, 
the wagon and ran into tlie liglited imi. 

‘Yoii’m welcome, Simon Widgery,’ cried Tre- 
gowetli, bringing the stranger forward to the fire ; 
and Roskruge, Hockaday, and the others, who had 
been keenly waiting lii.s arrival, ro.se and greeted 
the man heai'til 3 '. 

‘Here’s Dan Gerry!’ cried Eoslcrnge as the 
Porthillian champion came forward ; and the rivals 
shook hands civilly. “Widgery was the slighter, 
and looked almost slim in his long mackinto,3li. 

‘Who’s to he maister ?’ a.sked Hockadiw of Peter 
Roskruge when the Bodmin man was stripped of 
his waterin’oof. 

The old man looked critically from one to 
another, and said slowl}', ‘Lss, that’s the queistion 
—who ’s to prevail ? They ’m a purty pair— ’lis 
betwixt an’ between. ’Tis p’r’a 2 is vvitli wan, an’ 
25eiTy venture with t’other. Wan thing’s certain; 
’twill he a brave matcli,’ 

The conte.st could not immediately take 2 >lace, 
for Geriy had gone a-fishing and been bitten in 
the hand by a conger. The hurt was trifling, 
and was fa.st healing ; for in lii.s wisdom he had 
consulted Bathsheba Munday of Treleven, who 
liad touched the wound and repeated Imr infallible 
tormuhr, ‘Gonger, conger, harm the man no longer;’ 
Ot'inions differed as to tlie nature of Mrs Mimday’s 
benison ; some held that the virtue lay in the 
words, others in the woman. It is recorded that 
a St Budoc body had vainly used the . words of 
the charm and the wound liad festered, 

The week’s delay gave the promoters time to 
conq^lete their, arrangements for the matches, 
for there were to he other contests at the meetiug; 
the Gerry- Widgery match being the crowning 
event. Money was g.atheved from all quarters, for 
the scheme provided a generous pu’ize for the 
victor and a substantial solace for the vanquished. 
There was some talk of a tent , from Pl^’nibuth ; 
but this was ahuudoiied on the score, of expense, 
and they fell back on the old ex23edieiit of a 
' hvizy ring’— a rude arena of hurdles and: fagots 
of dried, furze: piled high enough to intercept the 
gaze of all outside tlie enclosure. 

The day came, and there ; was h great gathering. 
The ring of furze had been pitched, in a level 
uphind meadow, wind-swept and open ; northward 
the country rose to the blue moors, and to the 
south it dijiped in undulations to the sea. Hun- 
,dreda of men piaid tribute at the narrow entrance, 
and erowded into the arona-^miiiers mostly, with 
a sprinldiiig of fishermen and meolianics, and 
here, and there a farmer or a veterinary surgeon. 
It was rumoured that old i’ar.son Edwards: would 
dearly have liked to : he direseiit, , but ,decoi'uiii: 
forbade ; so he aided the fund with a surreptitidus 
■guinea,;: 

:■ : Roskruge , was Timpire, and ,sat : solemnly at :a : 
■ table, :with the list of : competitors before liiiii. 
Btucli,:: high -upon : a qiole heliind : him ,Wivs tlie. 

, ehaiapioji’s tropihyj; .the syuiboli of Biqn’eiviacy, a. 
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hati'osetted and beiibboned— its supplement being 
seven, sovereigns in a leatliern purse. , On the oppo- 
site side of the arena Tregowetli disponaed cakes 
and drink; and near him, playing iuteriuinable 
jigs nild country-dances, was Fiddler Treen, seated 
regally upon a barrel. It was the best of weather ; 
the sky wa.s blue and cloudless, and gloriously 
blue was the distant stretch of Cornish sea. 

The .sports began with their minor interests and 
humours. Sam liocken, the butcher, threw his 
opponents so ea.sily that there was some talk of 
his challenging the champion after the great match. 
David Jury and yonng Pascoe, notorioiislj’’ rivals 
in a love-matter, betraye<l such nniinosit)'^ in their 
wrestling that the judicious Roskruge parted them. 

A diversion was caused by the siuhleii entry 
into the ring of Mrs Polgethy. Scorning the 
money-taker, she made her way to tlie centre, 
wet-aproned and bare-armed, evidently fresh from 
the wa.sh-tub, and in a shrill, angry voice that 
verged upon a scream, she cried, ‘ Where ’a my 
man? Where’s ’Binadab?’ 

A big fellow came sheepi.slily forward from the 
crowd of men. He was about to wrestle witli n 
gigantic miner ; but he quailed before the eye of 
the , little woman. The wrath of Mrs Polgetb}' 
found vent in the terrible question, ‘Hast thee 
digged , they tetties ? ’ 

Ahis ! the silence of Abinadab too plainly indi- 
cated that tbe potatoes were undng. 

‘ Shhme upon ’ee, ’Biimdab Polgethy ! Here he T 
workiiig an’ slaving from morn till night, while 
you ’m , idling like a good-for-iiort, making .sport 
for this tribe o’ gaping fules.l’ 

And the scorn of Mrs Polgethy, which had been 
focussed on her spouse, now took a wider range, 
and she swept the arena witli her contemptuous 
gaze. There was a titter, hut no 1 con.spicuous sign 
of .resentment, for Mrs Polgethy had a reputation 
for repartee ; she could hit off a man’s clefeot of 
character or appearance in a facile epigram, and 
her nicknames stuck like burs. It was not until 
Abinadab had departed, and the white apron of 
his wife fluttered behind him through the exit, 
that the company dared break into their shout of 
derisive laughter. 

Then . came the great conteist, and a thrill of 
expectation ran through ; the crowd when the 
umpire .called the names. Widgery and Gerry 
entered the ring and fonnally: ..sttluted, : each other. 
Roskruge, who had hitherto presided with inagis- 
tenal calm, ' Could not conceal liis. eagerness as he 
gave the signal, 

The, .men Jnstahtly ,, closed; .and Gerry had the, 
initial advantage - of grip-^an advantage which he 
never ; lost. : In : a fe'\v moments it became evident 
that Widgery was struggling .witli . a stronger man. 
Yet he made a wonderful defence, full of sur- 
prising recoveries. , The dense crowd swayed with 
excitement as they: watclied the writhing - forms, 
and a proud shout rose i:ro.in: Porthillian 'throat.s 
when ; til e stranger went nnder. ;V- \-’; fo"' -ib , 


But the second bout went otherwise. Widgery 
played warily ; Gerry’s points wore grapple and 
sheer strength, and the .Bodmin man dodge,d till 
he could close with benefit. There 'wa.s , a sinuosity 
about the fellow that was almost serpentine ; his 
method was dexterous, but, devoid of attack, it 
.seemed mere defeasive wriggling. Suddenly, bow- 
ever, there was a stiffening of the clii.sive limbs, 
a heaving of the crouching buck, and Gerry 
was flung off and fell with a thud. It was an 
astonkliing throw; it evoked an entliu.siusm that 
overwhelmed all local jealousy, and a loud cheer 
went up from the ranks of Tuscany. 

Conjecture was keen as to the ultimate victor, 
and to conjecture he must be left ; for, while the 
men re.steil, Hockaday rekindled hi.s pipe, that 
had gone out in the breathless interest of the 
contest, and carelessly Hung the match into the 
furze. There was instantly a blaze, ami in a 
few seconds the fagots were alight. An attempt 
was made to heat out the flame.s, but the wind 
blew the fire along the .screen of furze, and the 
dry fuel caught with amazing speed. Tiiure was 
a general rush for tlie narrow outlet ; shouting, 
laughing, coughing, the crowd of men surged out 
into the open meadow. 

‘ Bless my .sawl an’ body ! ’ cried Roskruge, 
looking ruefully at the fire. Half the arena was 
now ablaze; myriads of sparks flew up in tlie 
sunshine from the semicircle of flame, and a 
widening cloud of gray smoke overf.ipread the 
land.scape. 

The men for the most part took a huniorous 
view of the conflagration, and watched it with 
something akin to, amu.SBmeiit ; when suddenly, 
above the roar of the fire ami the nuiltitudiuoiw 
crackling, there rose the piercing music of a fidilie! 

‘ AVlioro ’s the fiddler ? Wliere 's Fiddler Treen 1 ' 
cried a dozen voices. Then, with a gasp of liorror, 
the men realised that the obF fellow , was inside 
the blazing ring. , 

‘Treen 1 Fiddler Treen ! come forlli!’ they 
shouted. But tlie mnsio continued. The tune 
was ‘ Judy Jinks,’ jmil the rolliclcing ditty .sounded 
horribly grotesque in tbe circumstances. 

‘The fiddler’s mazed 1’ cried Hockaday ; and 
Dan Gerry said, ‘Iss, us must atop that toon!’ 
and, running towards the entrance to the arena, 

, he disappeared in the smoke. 

. Thera was an, agony: ..of waitiiig, ; bnt Gerry 
did not return ; and tlie, fiddling coiitinnedt witli 
a wild quickening hf the time. Several nien 
.attempted to tear a : gap where the fagots had 
not yet caught, hut the)’' were driven back, llalf- 
: suffocated. ■ 

There were frantic cries of ‘Gerry 1 Gerry 1’ 
and by tins time many women, attracted by the 
fire, had come upon the scene. A girl with wild 
eyes and, a piteous face clutched Widgery by tbe 
arni, and asked, ‘ Where’s my Dan 'I ’ and the 
Bodmin 'inan, without a word, plunged blindly to 
the i-escne, and was ;lost in the deu.se gray cloud. 
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But neither Gerry nor Widgery came back, 
and the dreadful fiddling was fast and furious — 
‘Judy Jinks’ had reached delirium. 

Hockaday would have followed, but the men 
belli him back. The frenzied music bocaine 
incoherent, and ominously oea.sed ; and nothing 
wa.s heard but the roar and crackle of the 
fire. 

Then God, in His pity, changed the wind ; the 
tongues of flame veered, and there was a sudden 
clearing in the smoke. The scene was laid bai‘e, 
with its charred hurdles and heaps of smoking 
ashes, and tlie farther hedge of fagots still 
ablaze. 

With a cry the men rushed forward. They 
found Widgery lying face downward, unconscious, 
but alive ; and Gerry near him, far gone in 
8iiffoe.ation. Both men were badly burned, but 
lifippilj' not beyond the doctor’s skill. After 
weeks of tender nursing Widgery returned to 
liis native Bodmin with a new skin, but minus 
bis eyebrows; and the face of Gerry was 
indelibly seared. 

As for Fiddler Treen, they led him forth elated 
and unscatlied, with the smell of the burning 
upon him and a touch of the fire in his singed 
white hair, , His face wa.? grotesquely blackened, 
and there was a strange light in bk little beady 
eyes. , One hand clutched his fiddle, the strings 


of which had snapped, and he flourished his bow 
in salutation to the crowd. 

‘I baiiit so .spry as the rest of ’ee,’ cried the 
old fellow, ‘an’ my scampering days be awver. 
When the lot of ’ee cleared out, ’twa.s a poor job 
for the fiddler. ’Twas flame an’ smoko every- 
where. I rinned here, an’ I rinned there, but 
there was no way out. ’Twas fire an’ blazes 
round about, an’ the old fiddler in the middle of 
it. I said to meself, “Fiddler, ’tis surely the end 
of ’ee, for the chariot’s come.” Then I drawed the 
how across my fiddle for the last time, for the 
sidce o’ bygones; an’ when I heard the voice of 
’en I said, “If ’tis to he, phiise th’ Ordaiiier, 
I ’ll go home fiddling ! ” An’ I tell ’ee, they 
danced to the toon, the flames o’ fire danced fitty 
to the toon, an’ thousands o’ sparks ! But ’twas 
cruel hot, too hot for mortal catgut, an’ wan by 
wail the strings went — all but the G ; he’s all 
I'iglit ’ — he plucked the metal string affectionately. 
‘Iss, I reckon the G’s like his maister — tliere’s 
a few toons left in ’en yet.’ 

Thus ended untimely the great match between 
Widgery of Bodmin and Dan Gerry of Porthillian. 
The prize - money was equally divided between 
the two men. As for that coveted tropb}’’ of 
championship, the bedizened hat, its finery of 
ribbons was consumed in the fire, and the charretl 
ruin was an object for no mini’s aspiration. 


THE OFFICER S’ MESS. 



SMilURELY it is liigli time,’ writes a 
brilliant young staff-oflicer, ‘that 
a propiliet sbould arise and dispel 
the old time-honoured tradition 
that officers of Her Majesty’s 
regular army habitually drink 
more than is good for them, play for more than 
they can afford to lose, and nightly turn their 
mess-rooms into bear-gardens.’ And who is 
responsible for this widely prevalent belief as 
far as the ordinary middle-clas.s civilian is con- 
cerned ? The novelist, we fear ; and not only the 
lady novelist of the present day, but those 
popular masters of a generation or more back — 
Lever and Whyte-Melville, for instance, who 
painted things as they then found them, and 
Whose works are still regarded by many as 
standard authorities on the social side of . the: 
inilitiiry career. However, the mess-dinner, usually 
selected as the background for a scene , of general 
‘bedevilment,’ has long since cea.sed to he a 
gorge, aocompanied with intemperance. It has 
been curtailed into a gentlemen’s, dinner-party, 
at ; the conclusion of which the wine is , passed 
round once or twice,: and then five out of 
six of the diners betake; themselves to, smok-, 
ing.: Neither is, the evening capped with the 
rowdyism of practical joking ; :in short, 11.30 


p.M. will on most nights see the anteroom 
empty and most people in bed. An excellent, 
story is told by an American humorist of his. 
disillusionment in this respect. The writer 
acknowledges to having been so fascinated by the- 
tales of ‘glorious disorder’ contained in novels, 
dealing witli military life that he pays a visit to. 
a friend in Canada for the oxpre,ss, pui'po.se of 
obtaining an invitation to dine at the mess of 
some British regiment. The eveiitfiil night, 
arrives, and the American guest describes how he 
at once recognises . the different characters seated 
at the table. There is the loud-voiced major- 
with tt digestion ruined , by , long sojourn in 
Eastern climes ; that pale-faCed, dark-haired cap- 
tain must be the villain of the piece, the sediicep 
of young subaltern.s from the paths of temperance 
: and . honour, who will wind: up with a dis- 
reputable crash and disappearance from the army 
list. Surely that fat, light -haired subaltern 
can be none other than the good-humoured butt 
of, .tlie regiment ; close to Mm; is sitting the 
rollicking Irish doctor, whose wonderful stories 
will soon convulse all with laughter. As the 
evMiiig wears on, lio.wever, our : friend discovers, 
no/ signs , of reckless joviality.. The dark-haired 
: captain does not, utter a word , on -the /subject;' 
Qf : cards. :or liorses ; the Irish doctor is mildly 
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amusing, but notliing more ; wliile the adjutant 
evinces no disposition to bring in liis charger to 
jump the mess- table for a wager. By the time 
the coffee-stage is reached the American has to 
own himself ‘done brown;’ he is merely dining 
with a company of quiet, well-bred gentlemen 
such as he might meet at liis omi club; ac- 
cordingly he returns home to burn his novels. 

The foregoing, of course, is nothing more than 
a fancy sketch ; but we should be afraid to say 
how nuxny persons there still are, some of them 
with sons in the service even, who at heart 
believe that the young bloods at least think it 
due to their cloth to live up to the shockingly 
fast and extravagant mess-life depicted by the 
most approved military novelists. A glance at 
the ‘Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the 
Army,’ however, will show how paternal the 
authorities have grown in their determination to 
check any reerudcsoence of the olcl-timo ahuso.s. 
Tlje commanding officer is now held severely 
responsible that the officers’ mess is conducted 
without unnecessary expense or extravagance, and 
by his own frequent presence at the mess-table, 
his personal example, and every other means in 
■his power, he is expected to encourage economical 
habits and careful managemeut of all details. 

, Let us now explain briefly the constitution of 
the ordinary regimental mess,; Tliey are divided, 
like clubs, into two classes— namely, those in which 
the members contract with a caterer or ihess-miiu 
to Supply articles, to cook for and generally run 
4he mess ; and those in which the officers do 
(their own catering by the employment of non- 
commissioned oflioera as caterers, when, of course, 
all pecuniary trahsaotions with tradesmen are 
.uuder. the immediate supervision of the mess-eom- 
mittee, acting on behalf of the officers. In the latter 
■case a sergeant is allowed to act as the officers’ 
mess-nmh or superintendent of the niess-establish- 
meut ; blit no, non-commissioned officer may be 
eniployedAir any menial capacity about the nie.ss. ■ 
Let us now take the case of some young officer 
joining . his Tegimeut for the first time. ^ On. 
his . arrival he will And a card awaiting him' 
from the .mess-president, on which Colonel Blank 
.and his. brotiier-offioers present him with their 
compliments, and request the pleasure of his com- 
lianys at, dinner on this his first night , of a new , 
life. This invitation he must be careful to 
...ansvver,. .He will be welcomed with comrade-like 
friendliness; hut there will ho no approath to a** 

orgy, as in the old days when the bewildered lad 
niiglit, reckon .on having made a fayourabie , im- 
Ijression If he then proved his . ability to swallow 
.an immoderate amount of liquor without becbm- 

ang more,:than modiirately driinlt.’^ , 

sent on ; the lopiitrary,^ ::iiislcoihpfinions;vwiH ’ ' 
a aking keen, stock of their, .neww^ 

“ ; qwiet : aitA ; unassuming^ a l'favimrabie ; first: 
impression will have been created ; if bump- 
tious, the young officer will soon be snubbed ami 


wheeled into line, though it is every day becoiuing 
less the fashion to attain this end by thrn.sting 
his uniform up the chimney, snursliing up his 
furniture, or turning hiiu out on the parade- 
ground in his pyjamas. 

Next let us investigate our young friend’s con- 
tributions to the Regimental Mess Bund. On first 
appointment he is re(p,iired to give thirty days’ 
pay, which, at five shillings and threepence per da}', 
pans out to £7, iTs. 6d. However, this euntribu- 
tion is not required all at once; it is charged 
in monthly instalments of three tlays’ pay. The 
Ordinary yearly subscription after this i.s eight days’ 
pay, which is charged in advanco in quarterly 
payments from date of appointment ; while he may 
be further called upon for an e.xtra suli.scription, 
covering all incidental mess e.xpeuses, not exceed- 
ing fifteen shillings a month, 

The next question is, What is the average co.st 
of messing per day, or the price of breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, witliout ailowunce for wine or 
beer 1 The average co.st in any well-ordered regi- 
ment is four shillings a day ; it has been known 
to be done cheaper, and of course in some 
cavalry regiments and ‘crack’ corps the amount 
is considerably higher. However, four shillings a 
day may be taken us a very fair average, and wo 
cannot say tliat we think this sum to be at ail 
out of the way. The house-dinner in the cheapest 
of the recognised London clubs, conie.s to lialf-a- 
crown, including table-money; and there are few, 
places, we fancy, where one can get a grucufully 
served breakfast mid lunchewi, with no lack of 
variety, fur the combined sum of , cightecnpunce. ' 
In fact, it is only fair to state that the ordinary 
charges for daily messing , have been brought 
within such limits . that tiioso olii cel's wild /may 
not have much private means may bo; cftabled 
to live in a comfortable and suitablu nuumer. 

Of course, an oilicer’s wiiio-bill , is what ho 
chooses to make it. /riio old pructiee of ‘pooling’ 
tile e.xpouse of all the wine drunk at dinnor has 
been discontinued. In fact, very little wiiio is 
now- drunk before dessert. Enter the iue.ss-roam 0 
of what are popuhuiy considered the luost ex- 
pensive regiments, and tun to; one that you will 
find the majority of diners drinking beer or 
whisky: and soda.; ,, Whatever is drunk, though, 
must be properly decanted, fur it is a. dne qud 
, non that no bottles may appear on a me.ss-table. 
The trial of the famous Lord: Cardigan for shoot- 
ing a Captain Tiickett in a duel aro.se originally 
from what was known as the ‘ Black Bottle Riot,’ 
which was a dispute : over this point of mesa- 
table etiquette, When stationed at Canterbury, 
Cardigan ordered a certain Captain Keynokls 
under arrest for refusing to remove . a bottle of 
Madeira qjiaced before , him ; hence a ieud arose, 
which culminated in a duel with one of Reynolds’s 
hrother-offleers, and Cardigan’s subsequent trial 
by his peers. 

While on this .subject reference must be made 
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to the Regent’a Allowanee. This is, strictly speak- 
ing, an. allowance of after-dinner wine, or rather 
the money to buy it, whereby those ofBcers who 
cannot otherwise afford it may be enabled to drink 
the Queen’s health. It ajopears that the ‘First 
Gentleman in Europe’ was dining one evening with 
some regiment, and after dinner noticed that some 
of the officers did not drink the King’s health. In 
reply to his inquiry, he was informed that no dis- 
loyalty was meant thereby, but that these offloens 
could not afford to drink wine every night. The . 
Regent thereupon instituted the wine-allowance 
which bears his name to this day. In most regi- 
ments the sum thus received is paid into the 
general mesa-fund. In the marines, however, each 
dining member can either drink one glass of 'wine 
every night, or else can be credited thereof in his 
mess-hill. A curious anachronism arose during the 
Crimean war in connection with this custom. In 
those days the allowance, however much it might 
be, was divided among the dining members at the 
mess ; and, owing to the absence on active .service 
of the large majority of officers, of .the few that 
remained behind each received such a large share 
of the allowance in cash that they were virtually 
being paid a fixed sum per night to dine at mess. 
At the headquarters of the marines, both artillery 
and light iufautry, the officers’ messes are renowned., 
for their excellence^ and cheapness. This is partly 
owing to . their stationary character, and partly to 
the very large number of dining members usually 
■present.;: i. v, , 

As we have already pointed out, every officers’ 
mess possesses, a board of control in the shape of a 
mess-committee, with a mess-president at its head. 
The latter’s term of office usually lasts a year ; and, 
it is no exaggeration to state that it is a most 
thankless undertaking. For twelve weary months 
this unfortunate officer' is not only burdened with 
tlie casting up of accounts, but has to bear the 
brunt of all the complaints that even in the best- 
managed messes are always forthcoming. Major 
A. strongly disapproves of the new brand of port ; 
Major B. ilochires it is the only stuff worth 
drinking. Gaptaiu 0. complains tliat the mess- 
sergeant, a post corresponding to That of butler, 
luia a private .spite against his: servant, whom he 
details unfairly for waiting at table. Captain D. 
bursts with indignation, because the dinner was not 
quite up to the mark — at least so he says— the 
night a; wealthy relative was his guest. .Jones 
cbtuplains that the mess-stationery is; cheap and. 
nasty. Brown has a fault to find with the carpet, 
while Robinson declares that he is being charged 
for , purely fictitious breakages. All of these com- 
plaints, and;, hundreds like them, have to he ■ 
inquired into and ansivered ; and to those hatiU'es 
which, are.apt to take such, fault-finding in a rather 
persomvTspirit, life, for the time being, .will appear , 
to be hardly worth living. But the last straw is 
reached when soiiie young subaltern, who in Ms, 
parents’ country rectory or quiet suburban villa: 


has been accustomed to make a simple dinner off 
the family joint, enters a long complaint about 
the quality of his regimental six-course meal, and 
suggests the introduction of an extra entree. One 
sarcastic niess-pre.sident has a never-failing re- 
joinder for such as these ; ‘ If you say any more, 
we shall have to send you home to rough it for a 
bit’ 

The interior economy of an officers’ mess is 
governed by the mess-meetings which are held 
once every three months, for the purpose of 
publicly auditing the accounts, and for discussing 
any jiropositions that may be brought forward. 
On these occasions the commanding officer is in the 
chair, the meeting is regarded in the light of a 
parade, and all officer.? have to be pre.sent in 
uniform. The votes of the latter are taken upon 
any proposition on which a difference of opinion is 
found to e-xist, provided, of cour.se, that the ‘ C. 0.’ 
concurs. As is only right and proper, the regula- 
tions governing the payment of mess and wine 
bills are most rigidly adhered to. By the second 
of tile mouth the accounts are presented to each 
member of the mess, and they must be paid on or 
before the seventh. Any officer neglecting to comply 
with this rule is called upon by his conunandin-g 
officer for an explanation; and if the-i’esnlt be 
unsatisfactory, and the account be not settled by the 
fourteenth of the same month, tlie officer is liable 
to he suspended as a member of tlie mess, and the 
circumstances reported to the general officer com- 
manding. Again, before any officer proceeds on 
leave for a period longer than seven days he has 
to certify that he lias paid his mess-bill up to date. 

To turn to the subject of regimental enter- 
taining, concerning which considerable misconcep- 
tion appears to exist. As a matter of fact only one 
entertainment is recognised by the authorities, and; 
that the lunch or dinner given to the inspecting 
general officer on the date of his animal inspection. 
Toward.? this aU officers must subscribe, but in 
distributing the cost the charges are .apportioned 
in shares of so many days’ pay to each individual 
officer; hence the expense very properly falls more 
lightly upon, the junior than upon the senior ranks. 
Balls and all other expensive regimental enter- 
. tainraents can only be given on the, re.sponsibility 
of: officers commanding units, who liiust in every 
case obtain the sanction of : the general officer 
coimuanding the district. Before granting snoli 
permission, however, the latter must first satisfy 
himself as to the wishes of the officers conoerned, and 
take care that; ho: undue extravagance is indulged 
in. .Whenever it is proqoosed to give , an entertain-, 
ment.bf , anjr kind, from a ball to a garden-party, , 
the iness-presideut, acting for the colonel, has to 
circulate a paper among the officers notifying the: 
proposal. . Only those officers who sign the, paper, 
tlverehy .signifying their ' conourrence, ' can be called 
upon: to pay, .any share of the expense incurred ; 

, ahd .ia .this particular every care is: taken to 
protect the young officer unblessed witii much 
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private: means from being made the subject of 
irndiie pressure^ Of course, it is hard to say ‘No;’ 
but floMiiuiJiditig officers are expected to extend 
their special countenance and pirotection to any 
who, from motives of economy, may decline to. 
share in such festivities. Officers are no\y absolutely 
forbidden to combine, whether regimentally or 
otherwise, for the purpose of giving luncheon 
parties at rnce-meeting.? or entertainments of any. 
similar hind ; while the old expensive practice of 
entertaining units on arrival at or departure from 
a station is also prohibited. Any ho.spitality of 
this kind has to be limited to making their 
brothers-in-arms honorsiry members of the mess, 
which lueans tluit the latter pay for what they 
have in the ordinary wa 5 n ' , 

On joining, every officer is provided with a 
soldier-servant, whoso wages are fixed at ten 
shillings a month, and who, as he has to take his 
turn in waiting at dinner, must he fiirni.shed by 
his master with a suit of the regimental livery. 
The coat of this is nothing cxce3.sive ; the liveries 
are made by the regimental master-tailor ; and 
officers can take over liveries with a change of 
servants. It will be hardly necessary to j)oint 
out that the larger a mess is, the more facilities 
there are for, economical management. With this 
object in view, all officers, except married officers, 
pro.seiit at regimental headquarters are obliged to 
he dining members of the mess ; while married 
officers, when their wives or families are absent, 
have also to become dining members. Seconded 
officers, however, are exempt from the payment 
of subscriptions to their line battalions, and this 
same rule applies to those studying: at the staff 
college or attending the Sehool of Mrrsketry, who, 
of . edurse, are then subscribing ■ to the messes at 
th6.se establishments. In conclusion, the siqrply 
of equipment necessary for the proiier comfort 
and ' maintenance of a mess is regarded as a 
charge against the reserve me-ss-fund, and the 
latter may be only appilied to tlie purchase of 
articles of ordinary use and to the payment of 
the preiniunis by which the whole of the mess 
, property is insured against fire. The wdjole of 
the mess allowance granted by the Allowance 
Regulations, except such reasonable portion as is 
required to provide hardware and other utensils, 
'is applied to the reduction of tlie daily expemses 
of the mess, for the benefit exclusively of the 
officers wbp atteiid ih 

'Tlie,.; practice: ' prevailed in some 

regiments of presents: of plate being made , by , 
officers on first appointment, on promotion, or 
on other occasions, 'i is now,' supposed to be for-;' 
bidden. liowevet, the authorities wink at the 
, tran.?gre.ssiott of this xiile:; in : regard to officers 
retiring from the mess on tlieir marriage, when 
it: is custhmary fbr v the' gallant hridegrooni 
to present the regiraeutal me.s3 with some piece, 
of plate; 'and aganr'in the case of senior officers, 
who have, perhaps, spent ; their life 'in ' the:' regi- , 


nient, and who are anxious not to say good-bye 
without leaving behind them some memento of 
their career in t'lie old corp.3. 

It would he impossible within the, limit.s of this 
article to deal with the fascinating . subject of his- 
torical regimental plate. Tivo examples of an in- 
teresting nature may, however, be quoted. Not so 
long ago the order went fortli for a certain famous 
battery of horse artillery to be converted into a 
field one. Mournfully and .solemnly, accoi'ilingly, 
all the magnificent buttery plate ivns sent to bo 
melted down and remodelled into a lu'ge centre- 
piece, repro.seiitiiig a broken pillar, which now 
adorns the dinner-table of the transformed unit. 
The 51st Kegiineiit (Yorkshire Light Infantry) 
pass round after dinner a beautifully-madu model 
silver gun-carriage on wliich is a .silver ooiiin 
containing siinff, or, ns it is termed, ‘ the a3lie.s of 
the old 51st.’ As we all know, the grand mahogany 
dinner-tables of our grandfathers have di.suppearcd 
into the limbo of the past ; they have likewise 
practically ceased to exist in regimental mess- 
rooms. There is, however, a inagnificent survival 
at the heai.lqiii,irtei'.3 artillery-me.s.9 at Woolwicb, 
and a militia regiment, the Monmouthshiro Sub- 
marine Miners, also possess one. But these tables 
require the greatest attention ; they may: only be 
polished by hand ; hence defniilters tire told cilf 
to subject them to an hour or so of what may 
be described as massage treatment, wdiicli is; the 
proper way of obtaining the neces.sary sliitie. , , 

To conclude, we trust that we have shown by 
the foregoing particulars tlmt the authorities fully 
recognise that the establishment of a, well-eou- 
ducted, economical roghnentul mess is, an object 
of the utmost importance, and one which requires , 
the unremitting attention of tli«: xomiminding 
oflicer.. And it may btr truthfully said that , this 
aim has been attained, amh with it tho complete 
disappearance of the old rowdy, toping, ex- 
travagant adjuncts, which certainly Imd consider- 
able foundation on fact in Crimean and Mutiny 
days. 


TO THE ROBIN. 

SiKO, EoWn, sini; ; your song i.s always sweet, 

And s'n’eetest wheu 'the year draw.s near its close. 
.Time inardies on— and not with lagging ftet---. 
Alike tIu-ougU summer sun and winter snows; 

, , But you are no fair- weather .friend ^yho goeD, 

On eager wing, to brighter lands than these 
Because the honeysuokle and wild-rose 
Ho longer toss pink ijetals to the hreose. 

Hay 1 If for pleasure or for livelihood 
■You minotimes 'ivauder from tlio hauiit.s of men 
To visit leafy copse and flowerful wood, 

■With autumn’s; mist you come to us again. 

In scarlet vest, which oolonr.s dreary days, : 

With loyal heart you ;oomo our gloom to cheer—- 
.Sing, Eohin, .sing ! 'and from the leatless sprays 
: 'Wisii all the •world a hviglit and glad New Year. 

. . . E. ■ 'Matimisos. 
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CHAPTER I. 


was a calm, warm summer after- 
noon. The sun shone from a cloud- 
less .sky on wood and meadow and 
winding stream, and seemed to linger 
lovingly on tlie ivied walls of Myrtle 
Villa, the residence of Joseph Haw- 
thorne, J.P. Birds were fluting and chirping 
among the trees, bees and hntterliies Immraed 
and duttered among the flower.s in the garden, 
and /from; the tennis-court came the light-hearted 
lahghter of happy youth. In an easy-chair in his 
OOmfortahle library, with a hanclkeroliicf over his 
head to keep away the flies, Mr Hawthorne was 
placidly dozing. 

An ohiserver might reasonably have concluded 
that no shadow rested upon this placid rural 
abode, and that here, if anywhere, rvns a little 
oasis of peaceful tranquillity in the midst of ahoisy, 
bustling world. Ho one could have foreseen, least 
of all tliose who avere about to play a leading part 
in it, what a curious little drama, bristling with 
complications and surprises, was about to be per- 
formed on this unlikely stage. 

In a .sitting-room, hj^ tlie open window, sat Miss 
Nellie Hawthorne and Dr Thomas Barlow, who had 
contrived to slip away from the tennis-court in 
order to enjoy a little private talk. Dick, Nellie’s 
young brother, whose language was generally more 
pithy than polite, said they ‘sneaked away hut 
he was indignant because the absence of Nellie, 
wlu) was usually hi.s partner, forced him to play 
with an energetic young lady whose skill was pain- , 
fully out of proportion to her entlursiasm. Nellie 
reclined in a cane reading-chair. Tom brought a 
stool and sat at her feet with his arms clasped 
round his legs and liis chin on his knees. It wasn’t 
a very oointortahle position, hut it enabled him to 
.see Nellie’s .slim figure clothed in the daintiest of 
white flannel costumes, and her pretty face and 


in liis wliites and blazer, with the dark curls just 
peeping out from beneath his cap. 

Ill their case the course of true love had hitherto 
run with phenomenal smoothness and rapidity. 
Tliey had known each other barely six months, and 
were to he married within as many weeks. Dr 
Barlow had bought the practice of an old-estahli.shecl 
local practitioner, and, though a total stranger to 
the district, had at once become immensely popu- 
lar. Suinmoned to attend Mr Hawtliorne almost 
immediately after hi.s arrival, he had pulled the 
worthy magistrate througli a dangerous illness, and 
made an enthusiastic friend of him during the pro- 
cess. An intimate acquaintance with Nellie was, 
of course, the inevitable result of his frequent visits 
to Myrtle Villa, and he showed liis good taste by 
falling in love with her at first sight. Being of a 
sanguine and impulsive disposition, he had thence- 
forth prosecuted liis suit witli the most refreshing 
promptitude and energy. His vigour and intre- 
pidity soon met with their due reward. Nellie, 
after a few coy struggles to retain her freedom, 
capitulated to so brisk and masterful a wooer, and, 
her father’s consent being readily obtained, they 
were promptly engaged, and an early date fi.xed 
for the marriage. Some few wiseacres shook their 
heads, and repeated the musty adage about mari'y- 
ing in haste and repenting at leisure ; hut, speaking 
generally, the engagement was received with accla- 
mation, for Nellie was a universal favourite, and Dr 
Barlow had already gained a host of friends and 
well-w'ishers. Though .so little was known of him, 
his geniality, good looks, irreproachable manners, 
and professional ability had produced so favourable 
an imjiression that no one, not even Mi’ Hawthorne, 
thought of inquiring very closely into his ante- 
cedents or trouhliiig themselves about, liis past, 
with one important exception. That exception 
, was Nellie herself. 

If woznen , ever secure a preponderatiiig inflii- 
i elice in the inalung of our law.s, they will ho doubt 

/ Deo. 10, 1898. : : 


he sunliglit in her hair. Nellie glanced at, linn, 
vi til a pleasant smile. She thought he looked well 
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pass a Measure whioli will com iJel every suitor to 
present hia intended bride, on tbe day lie is engaged, 
with a full ami accurate suumiary of tlie principal . 
events of his jiast life. To many girls the period, 
■which has elapsed before they became themselves 
the chief interest in the lives of their lovers is a 
source of some inquietude. Had they the power, 
they ■would no doubt make confession compulsory; 
but, not having it, they pursue a less direct, but it 
may he equally effective, method. Sweetly, insidi- 
ously, in unguarded inomenfcs, in melting . moods, 
they gather piece by piece, here a little and there 
a little, the details of their lovers’ sojonrn in that 
terra incognita of the past. To the yoniig man 
whose conscience is void of offence this tender 
cross-examination may be one of the mo.st delight- 
ful experiences of his life; hut deft must be the 
tongue and swift the brain of him who would 
fain keep secret the record of the years that are 
gone. There are fe\v men who find the situation 
altogether nneinbarraWng ; for there are few, if 
any, whose fancy has not fluttered among the 
garden of girls, like a butterfly among tlie flower-s, 
until it finally came to rest upon the chosen blossom. 
It is just upon this peculiarly delicate topic that 
ithe Tomiuine mind delights to d^well, as Baido'W' 
had already rliscovered to his co,st. He therefore 
peroei'ved With some uneasiness that Nellie wms 
again approaching the one subject of- conversation 
■whioh he would infinitely have: preferred to avoid. 

‘And so you Ueyer really oared for any one but 
me, Tom'! ’ she asked, with a kind of happy wonder. 

^N— n—no, I never did, Nellie,’ he rejoined 
after a moment’s paxrss. ‘ I ’ve had passing fancies, 
like all fellows, I’ve liked girls because they 
' danced; w'ell, or sang well, or looked rather nice, 
and nil that sort of tiling, but I never really loved 
any one till I met yon.’;/ 

‘ And you’ve told me everytlnng, qnitebevet'y- 
tliiiig, about your past life?’ 

. Now Tom was in one of those confidential 
moods when a man is very apt to let hirn.self go, 
and tell things he would afterwards give lii.s ears 
to recall. ThereforCj though there ■was an inci- 
clent in his past life he had no wish to speak of, 
and indeed was quite determined to keep secret, 
he couldn’t for the life of liim help hinting that 
there was .something he hadn’t , told Nellie, and 
didn’t mean to. Of cour-se, he couldn’t have chosen 
.a more: infallible method of arousing the girl’s 
cru'iosity. Probably he enjoyed doing so. : Possibly 
,:he thought that a : man who . .had passed through 
experiences ■vvhioh he ; was /reluctant to ' speak 
about.would appear a much more romantic person 
in . the eyes of an imaginative ■ girl. ■ 

‘Hy_ dear Nellie,’ ha reidied, with all the 
solemnity of , a young man who ..imagines that his 
experience of life: has .been unusually . varied and 
‘ there are generally some passages in 
the life of a man wlio, like myself, has 'mixed 
much ,with the ■world that he , would prefer to/pass 
Over in silence.’ 


Ho sighed in a way that would have greatly 
tickled a middle-aged ■woman, hut which suggested 
to Nellie a .series of exquisitely romantic situations. 
Naturally .she became more curiou.s than ever. 

‘ I iliouglit there ■were to be no secrets between 
us, Tom,’ .she answered in a, .slightly aggrieved 
tone. ‘ I thouglit we were to tell oacli otlier 
everything.’ 

‘That’s the kind of arrangetnent tliat works 
very well in theory, Nellie, but is very apt to 
break clown in pniclico. I liave told you more 
about my past life than I. ever told any one 
before ; but I went through an experience, a very 
trying experience, about, which I confus,s I would 
rather not speak.’ 

There -was a perceptible pause, during which 
Nellie gazed ■with a half-quizzical, hidf-anxious 
glance at her betrothed. 

‘AVas— was she very pretty, Tom?’ she asked 
at length. 

‘ I didn’t say the trouble was about a girl, 
Nellie.’ 

‘Perhaps not; hut if it wasn’t, you wouldn’t 
object to tell me about it. Was it long ago?’ 

Tom shifted uneasily in his seat. He began to 
vvisli that ho had dexterously evaded the subject, 
as he had frequently contrived to do iii the past., 

‘My dear girl,’ he said, ‘don’t yon think we 
might let the subject drop? You may bo sure 
that I would not keep anything from you if 1 
thought it advisable you should know it,’ 

‘ oil, very well, Tom, if you would rather I 
said nothing more about it^ of coiirsij ■ I won’t,! , 
rqjoined Nellie meekly, and then iraniecliately 
added, ‘But I think you might just tell mo if it 
was about a girl.’ 

‘AYell, yes, it was.’ 

‘And was she very sweet?’ , 

‘Now, Nellie,’ expostulated Tom, ''‘you ’re for- 
;gettuig your promi.?e.’ * 

‘Y’ell, my dear Tom,’ exclaimed Nellie, i what • 
about your own, promise? Didn’t you promise to 
tell mo everything?’ 

. ‘NoWj really, my dear girl, don’t you think 
you’re just a little unreasouahle ? ’ 

Nellie glanced at him with tw’inkling eyes. 

‘Why, Tom,’ she said, ‘you don’t mean to say 
that you’re getting vexed?’ 

‘Of course I’m not,’ rejoined Tom. ‘What an. 

, idea ! But, really, yon know, ray dear girl, your 
: persistency shows a want of confidence: which 
pains mo.’ 

‘ AA’'6ll, and doesn’t your silence show a want of 
confideuoo in me?i 

‘Oh Nellie 1’ groaned poor Barlow, wriggling 
about: on his stool, ‘I wish you’d let the subject 
■ drop.’ ■: 

, But Nellie’s curiosity had got the hit between 
)/ its teetli, and could no longer be controlled. Her 
cheeks flushed and her eyes .sparkled. 

‘ I would if I could, Tom ; hut I can’t — 1 simply 
can’t!’: she, exclaimed. ‘ You don’t know how a 
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thing like that uffeota a girl. I feel as though I 
must know all about it nnir, and should be 
miserable if I didn’t. Yon .shouldn’t have men- 
tioned it.’ 

‘ I wish to goodness I hadn’t.’ 

' Well, yon have done so now, and consequently 
you may just as well tell me everything. Were 
you very much in love with herl’ 

‘I suppose I thought so at first,’ rejoined Tom 
impatiently; ‘hut I soon di.scovered that I had 
never really loved her — that it was all fancy.’ . 

‘And did — did the horrid creature jilt you, 
Tom V 

‘I didn’t say that, Eellie.’ 

‘ Ah, I suppose it was you, you cruel thing, 
that got the poor girl to care for you, ami then 
left her; wasn’t it now 1 I’m sure it was.’ 

‘Well, if you’re sure it was, there’s no need 
for me to say anything more. Now, do please let 
the subject drop. You’re making a mountain 
out of a molehill. It was only a passing fancy.’ 

‘No, I’m not going to let yon off now’. You’ve 
gone too far to draw back. You’ll have to tell 
me everything. Was she like me 1 Was she fair 
or dark ? Was slie tall or— or dumpy? Have 
you got a photograph of her? Ye.s, yon have, 
you have. I can see it in your face. Oh, do 
show it me !— -oh, please, Tom, do show it me 1’ 

‘Eeally, my dear,’ exclaimed Barlow, rising 
impatiently to his feet, ‘you are carrying the 
joke too far. I simply decline to say anything 
more about it. If you can’t trust me’— — 

He was interrupted, to his intense relief, by a 
knock at fclie door. 

‘ Come in,’ exclaimed Nellie. 

A servant entered with a telegram. 

‘ Telegram for Dr Barlow, miss.’ 

Barlow clutched eagerly at the telegram, like 
a drowning man at a straw. 

‘By Jovel’ he exclaimed, ‘it’s from a patient 
I shall have to rnn awa 3 ' at once.’ 

‘Any answer, sir?’ asked the servant 

‘No, you needn’t wait — I’ll really have to ask 
yon to excuse me, Nellie. I must be olT. Good- 
bye.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Tom,’ answered Nellie, anil then 
she laid her hand on his arm, and raised her 
pretty, innocent face to his with the most bewitch- 
ing and fascinating smile, ‘and next time yon 
come, 3 ’ou won't forget to bring the photograjph 
with you, w'ill you?’ 

Tom langhingly extricated hintself ; but as he 
got outside and closed the door behind him he 
muttered angril,y to himself; 

‘ Confound , the photograph 1 What an. ass I 
■was to give mj'self away like that!’ 

Nellie, stepped to the pier-glass, and glanced 
with an arch smile at the charming reflection of 
what W’as justly considered, even by critics Of her 
own Bex, the prettiest face for miles, round West- 
beach. She arranged her crisp, wavy hair with; 
one or two dexterpiis little pats, and nodded' 


laughingly at the merry, dimpled face that smiled 
and nodded back to lier from the niirrpr. 

‘ He might just as well tell me at once,’ she 
soliloquised. ‘ I ’m sure to get it out of him, 
every hit of it, sooner or later. A girl can get 
anything out of a man, who — who likes her, if 
she only knotvs how to go about it. And I 
must know everything; I must and will. I feel 
as if I couldn’t exist now without getting to the 
bottom of it.’ 

At that moment her brother .Dick, a brisk, cnrly- 
haired, bright-eyed youth, came hurriedly through 
the French window with a blazer over his arm. 

‘ Hallo ! ’ he exclaimed ; ‘ where ’s Toro ? ’ 

‘He’.s just gone,’ said Nellie calml 3 ^ 

She had sunk in.stantaneously into a chair with 
a book in lier band. 

‘ Oil, confound him 1’ said Dick. ‘ Well,’ he added, 
‘I don’t siqjpose it’ll matter much after all.’ 

‘What. do you mean?’ 

‘Well, 3 ’ou know Tomkyns — short-sighted man 
with spectacles and a long neck, always squabbling ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

.‘Tom’s blazer and his are the same colour. 
Tom ’s put his on by mistake, and Tomkj'us is as 
anxious about that blazer as if he thought Tom 
was going to pawn it. Anyhow, he’ll have to 
tvear Tom’s — I’ve got it here— and exchange next 
time they’re here together. Hallo 1 there’s a 
letter in one of the pockets. Here, you’d better 
stick to it, and hand it over to Tom when you 
see Mm.’ 

He tossed the letter into her lap, and promptly 
disapipeared. Nellie glanced at it at fir.st care- 
leissly, and then with growing interest. It bore an 
American stamp and the New York postmark, 
ami was addressed in a feminine handwriting. 
She could tell from the date that it had arrived 
that day. Probably it had been handed to Barlow 
by the postman as he came to tennis. Havitig 
glanced through it, he ’would naturally thrust it 
into the p>ocket of hi.s blazer. She turned it over 
and over, carefully examined the handwriting, 
which was neat and "well formed, and then slipped 
it into her pocket. But the postmark still con- 
tiuned to puzzle her. 

‘From New York 1’ she said musingly. ‘He 
never told me lie had. any eorresjrondent in. New 
York. Who can it be?’ 

She, jncked up the book again, but the words 
conveyed no meaning to her mind, and presently 
slie found, that, .she had read a paragrapili three 
limes over without in the least understanding what 
it meant. However charlning she might; be> she 
was not exempt from the little loMes of her sox, 
and anything in the shape of a , secret: had . an 
irresistible fascination for her. The postmark and 
the pretty handwriting seemed to be stamped 
upon the page she was; vainly attempting to read. 

, .‘Who can it. he ?’ she kepit tlunldiig to iienself. 

. ‘ I Wonder who it cah be ? He, never told pie that- 
Im .knew any one: in; New York.' : ; 
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She wished Tom would return in order that she 
might cross-examine him, and a dimple stole into 
her cheek as she thought of how she would worm 
, the truth out of him at the first convenient op- 
portunity, She couldn’t help reflecting , that it 
would be easy to set her mind at rest by taking a 
peep at the letter, but of course she would never 
dream of doing that. It would not he strictly 
honourable, and Tom might be vexed. No; she 
would wait until she caught him q^uite alone,. and 
then he would most decidedly have to make a 
full confession. He should not escape next time. 
Her eyes twinkled with merriment as she remem- 
bered that, but for the inopportune arrival of the 
telegram, she would in all prohahility have learned 
the truth about that interesting jiassage in Tom’s 
life that he was so reluctant to speak of. 

It was an unfortunate train of thought, for she 
jnesently began to wonder whether there could 
possibly be any connection between the letter from 
New York and Tom’s coy^ silence with regard to 
that mysterious incident of his jjost. When the 
idea first suggested itself she smiled and put it 
aside as being too absurdly fanciful to be taken 
seriously. But, absurd or not, it presently came 
back, and she struggled in vain to banish it from 
her mind. Then the temptation to take just one 
glance at the letter returned with renewed force, 
and she jumped from her choir and stepped hur- 
riedly to the window with some vague intention 
of promptly joining the tenuis party. She was far 
too healthy a girl, both mentally and physically, 
to he of a suspicious nature; hut Tom’s evident 
emharrassraent and persistent efforts to evade her 
questions had aroused her curiosity to such a pitch 
that she was beginning to feel afraid of being left 
alone with the letter lest she should be tempted, 
in. spite of her scruples, to read it. 

Little by little the conviction was growing in 
her mind that the contents of tlie letter would 
reveal the secret that Tom was so anxious to 
preserve, and probably enable her to identify the 
girl who had acquired some influence over him in 
ilie past. He had never before alluded to the 
matter in the most distant way.,: Sonietliing must 
have recalled it to his memory, and it was the 


letter ; she -was sure it was the letter. Her finger.s 
literally twitched to take it out and examine it ; 
blit with an effort, siiperfeminine if not super- 
human, she controlled the impulse. 

‘ No,’ she said in the words of the poet, ‘ I ’ll 
trust him all in all or not at all.’ 

She imagined that : she liad finally settled the 
matter, but this was far from being the ease. In 
her excitement she began to attach an exaggerated 
importance to Tom’s silence. She reflected, with 
a feeling of shame at her own difsloyally, that, 
after all, she know very little about him— luul never 
seen or heard of him until he came into the neigh- 
bourhood from Higlichiirch six or seven luontli.s 
before. Suppose that, after all, Tom should have 
graver reasons Ihaii she had imagined for evading 
her questions, for blushing up the pa.st. Her 

checks flushed with anger at herself tor enter- 
taining such suspicions for one moment ; Imt the 
poisonous thought having once entered her mind, 
she could no longer treat the mutter lightly. 

Thu more she thought over it the more seriiius 

it appeared to become. She Was naturally mo.st 

loyal to those she loved, and it was a source of 
misery to her to distrust one in wham siio had 
hitherto placed implicit coiilicleuce. 

Then she began to tell herself tluit she wiis 
really making a fuss about nothing ; that if Tom 
were present ho would willingly give lior leave to 
road the letter, and probably laugh at the scruploa 
which had prevented her doing so. And oven if 
he would rather she didn’t, a husband should keep 
no secrets from his wife; and though she was not 
yet Tom’s wife, .she would be in the course of 
a few weeks. Yet still she hesitated. 

‘It wouldn’t ho fail', I .su 21 po.se,’ she rmirmiirod, 
‘to have just one little peep at tlio .sigiiature. 
No, I BU 2 >po.se it wouldn’t 1 — I suppose it 
wouldn’t. Yet I don’t quite see why 1 shouldn’t. 
He promised to tell mo everything.— and I feel 
almost sure it’s from her. 1 don’t know why 
exactly, but I feel certain it is. Surely under the 
circumstances it wouldn’t bo dishonounible just 
to peep at the signature.’ 

Her hand .stole into her pocket and luilt-uu- 
consciously grasped the letter. 


A SWISS BEE-SGIIOOL. 


By GEonaE 

jjERTAINLY it is not a, school for the 
training: of bees. , The energetic and 
ingenious little, .creatures havej - by 
their natural instincts, inorevnearly 
realised the ideal, state than any 
democracy on earth. It is a school 
for., the;, training, of those who would learn’ the 
secrets of bee-culture and become apiarists. 
Three-quarters of a mile up the mountain-side 



Gale Thomasi 

oil the verdant Rosenberg it stands overlooking the 
quaint little town of Zug, whose ancient towers, 
:white- 2 iaiiited liouses, and brown roofs peep out 
from the, trees, contrasting with the blue water of 
the lovely lake. Here, in this verdant .spot, 1 found 
the Bicmnmumm ; and its custodian,. Herr Theiler, 
gave me ; a ready welcome ns an Eugli.sh comrade 
of the craft, and showed me Ins treasures with the, 
enthusiasm of a bee-lover. : 
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There were photograpli.? of famous bee-masters 
the world over ; samples of honey from every 
canton and every crop, from the rich lioney of 
the clierry orelinrd.s of Zng to the alabaster-like 
pi’oduct of the white clover of Bernina ; .specimen 
hives ; bees of all kinds ; as well a.s a tlioirsand 
other things of interest, from petrified bees to 
manufactured wax in various forms. In the latter 
section was a miniature portrait in wax relief — 
an accomplishment in wdiicli the Swiss of Ziig 
excelled in bygone days before the introduc- 
tion of photography. The work was of the most 
delicate eluiracter, and the wax had been coloured 
so that every feature was represented true to 
life. 

Adjoining the museum, however, is the chfilet 
where the actual hee-oiilture is carried on. Upon 
entering I found myself in a large room with rows 
of doors one above the other in tlie wooden walls. 
Opposite, a small glass tower projected from the 
farther side of tlie hou.se, and here I found myisiill 
at once in the inid.st — save for the protecting 
glass around — of thousands of bees on the wing. 
More than a hundred alighting-boards at the 
entrances to the various hives were scattered 
over the face of the house on both sides of the 
tower. These were painted in all the colours of 
the rainbow, to enable the bees each to recognise 
its own hive — bees' having a strong sense of 
Colour — and to save the battles, which always 
take place if hee.s attempt to enter , hives not their 
own.,' ' 

It is in this chillet that bee-masters tire trained 
in the school of, practice. Students may come here 
for the Slimmer from all tlie can tons of Sivitzarlancl. 
Nut only is the course free to all, but the oantoiiul 
governments give premiums to the pupils in order 
to encourage the study, 

Tlie enormous difference in the yield from the 
old-fashioned straw hives— known us ‘sleeps,’ in 
England — and that from the frame-hives, arranged 
on tlie scientific plan, has convinced the Swiss 
govermneut that only the spread of a wider tech- 
nical knowledge is needed to develop a moat 
extensive and profitable industry, for which the 
country is admirably adapted. Hence the in- 
ducements offered for the scientific study of hee- 
onltnre. 

At the pi'e.sent time tliere are twenty-five stu- 
dents — some of them mere lads — all being of the 
peasant class. To each .student a hive is allotted, 
and a card is affixed to the back, hearing his 
name, with notes of the progress of the colony 
of which lie has the care. Tlie rest of the 
hives are in the charge of the bee-master, and 
these, with the pirofits of the periodical publica- 
tions, entirely support the Swiss Beekeepers’ 
Society — Ferein Schivekerischer Bienovfremule ~ 
which itself receives no subsidy from the State 
for its work, 

One of the doors within the house is opened, 
disclosing a glass hack, through which- the pvipii 


niay observe at leisure every movement of his 
little charges at work, while suffering none of the 
discomforts of those who study the inside of a 
small hive. 

The hundred and five colonies on the Rosen- 
berg number, on an average, from thirty to sixty 
thousand bees each, so that in the chalet the 
enormons number of some five million bees have 
their home. They are diiefly of the small brown 
variety common in Germany, and differ little, if 
at all, from the native English bee. The bee- 
master had several other kinds in stock also ; 
but he pinned his faith to the little German 
bees. 

‘ Neither Italians nor Carniolans for me,’ said 
he ; ‘ these little bees are out gathering wlien the 
others will not venture ont for the heat.’ 

Unfortunately in Switzerland, a.s elsewhere, the 
greater number of bee-keepers have little or no 
exact knowledge of bees. They put down a 
‘sleep’ full of bees in the spring, and take out 
the honey after the season, often suffocating the 
little workers, as our own rustics do. Slowly 
hut .surely, however, the linowledge of the craft 
is spreading, and in the tiniest hamlets one may 
now come. upon a modern hee-honse with a dozen 
colonies at work reaping a harvest for some enter- 
prising peasant. 

At ICriens, on the northern side of Mount 
Pilatu-s, I came upon a bee-house with some 
thirty colonies, which find their pasturage on the 
clover-clad slopes of the mountain. At Eimsie- 
deln — the Swiss Lourdes — whither a veritable 
army of pilgrims wend their way every year, 
the liionk.s have taken to hee-oultui'e, and noVv 
have a house with some sixty hives to supply 
the wants of the four hundred inhabitants of the 
monastery. Even up at the .Bernina Hospice, On. 
the summit of the ' Bernina Pass— at a lieight of 
more than 7000 feet above the level of the .sea-:- 
there are large colonies of bees, which find: pas-, 
tnrage oh the white clover growing beside the 
glacier. 

Yet the supply is all too small, for tliere is, 
perhaps, no country in the world where honey is 
used so universally as in Switzerland. Through- 
out the country it is an article of daily con- 
sumption. At every hotel it is served, with 
unfailing regularity, with the ca/if complet ; hnt 
the enormous demand has led to adulteration, 
and the purest honey is rarely found in tlie 
hotels. The omrier class consume it most largely. 
With his bread and butter the workman always 
has honey. ‘It is healthy,’ he says truly ; ‘ it 
builds up the body — and it is cheap.’ 

According to the most recent returns, there are 
about a quarter of a million hives in the whole 
country, or one to every twelve inhabitants, 
and the yield of a frame-luve often reaches a 
hundred poumls of honey per season. The yield 
from a ‘sleep, ' however, is much smaller.; so that, 
at an average of fifty , pounds per hive, the honey 
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more tluiii a fraction of tlio liarvest whick oulj 
awaits gathering on tire verdant hillsides and 
rich valleys of the land of Tell. 

Frou) the little school at Zug every year go 
out future bee-iua.sters, while tlie extensive library 
of works on apiculture is always in circulation 
through the post among the member.s of the 
society, and it will not be long before the ten 
thousand millions of bees — to take a moderate 
estimate — who gather in the Swis.s hoiiey-lmrvest 
during the hot summer days shall give place to 
a still more numerous army. 


harvest of Switzerland may be taken at twelve 
millions of pounds avoirdupois, or . some four 
pounds per head of the resident population, 
These figures do not, of course, represent the 
actual ratio of consumption, as account must be 
taken of the amount consumed by the multitude 
of tourists. 

When it is remembered that the honey is gained 
only from the beginning of May until the end of 
July, that gathered later being required for the 
bees’ own U.S 0 , it will be seen how unresting , is 
the energy of the little workers. Nor is this 
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■ HEN Browne reached the yacht, after 
bidding good-bye to the girl he had 
rescued, he found his friends much 
exercised in their minds concerning 
him. They had themselves been 
overtaken by the fog, and very 
naturally they had supposed that their host, 
seeing it coming on, bad returned to the yacht 
without waiting for them. Their surprise, tliere- 
iore, when they arrived on board and found him 
still missiug was scarcely to bo wondered at. In 
oonseq^uence, when ho descended the companion- 
ladder and entered the saloon, he had to undergo a 
cross-examination as to his movements. Strangely 
enough, this solicitude for his welfare was far from 
being pleasing to him. He had made up his mind 
to , say nothing whatsoever concerning the adven- 
tures of the afternoon, and yet, as he soon dis- 
covered, it was difficult to account for the time 
he had spent ashore if he kept silence on 
the subject. Acoordiugly he made the best 
excuse that occurred to him, and by disclosing 
a half-truth induced them to siqipo.se that 
he had followed their party towards the water- 
fall, and, had in consequence been lost in the 


that Italian count who fought Oonstantovitch 
and WEIS afterwards killed in Aby.ssiuia. At one 
place we very nearly went over the edge, evciy 
man-jack of us, and I vowed I’d never do .such 
a thing again. It would have been a nice bit of 
irony — wouldn’t it?— after having been poverty- 
stricken all one’s life, to drop tlirougli the air 
thirteen hundred feet in the company of five 
million dollars. I’m perfectly curtain of one 
thing, however: if it hadn’t been for the girl’s 
presence of mind I should not have been hero 
to-day. As it was, she saved my life, and, 
until she married, I never could be sufficiently 
grateful to her.’ 

‘Only until she married 1’ said Lady Imogen, 
looking up from the novel she was reading. 
‘How was it your gratitude did not last longer 
tlniu that?’ 

‘Doesn’t somebody say that gi'irtitude is 'iikin 
to love?’ answered Foote, with a chuckle. ‘Of 
course I argued that, .since she Wiis foolish 
enough to show her bad taste by marrying .some- 
body else, it would scarcely have become me to 
be grateful’ , 

Browne glanced at Foote rather sharply. What 
did lie mean by talking of life - .saving on 
mountains, on this evening of all others ? Hint 
he heard anything ? But Jimmy’.s face was all 
iunocencu. 

! At that moment the dressing gong sounded, and 
every one rose, preparatory to departing to their 
respective cabins. . 

‘Where is Maa.s?’ Browne inquired of MEirsh, 
who was the hist to leave. : 

‘ He is on deck, I think,’ replied the other ; and 
as. he: .spoke the ■ individual in question made his 
appearance down the companion-ladder, carrying 
in his hand a .pair of fleld-glasse.s. 

For some reason or another, dinner that night 
was scarcely tis : successful sis usual. : The Bngli.sh 
mail had come in, and the Duchess had luul a 
worrying letter from the Duke, who inid been 
commanded to Osborne . among the salt of the 


, ‘ It was scarcely kind of you to cause us so 
much anxiety,’ said Miss Verney in a low voice 
as : he .approached the piano <at which she was 
sitting. , ‘1, assure you we have been most con- 
cerned about you ; and, if you diad not come 
on board very soon, Captain Marsh and Mr Foote 
were going ashore again 'in::searoh of you.’ 

‘That woukl have been very kind of them,’ 
-said Browne, :dropping.:into an easy-chair | ' hut 
there would not have been ? the least necessity 
for it. I am quite capable of taking care of 
myself.’ 

, Nasty things mountains,’ said . Jimmy Foote to 
the GDropEiny at large. ‘ I don’t trust ’enr myself. 
I. rememher .once on the Rigi going out with old 

:Siiweon: B)iynes, 4he American : inilliotjaitev fellow, 
yoa know, and his, daughter, the girl who married 
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eartl), wlien lie wanted to be in the HiglilanJs 
among the grouse ; Miss Veriiey had not . yet 
recovered from what she considered Browne’s ill- 
treatment of herself that afternoon ; while one of 
the many kind friends of the American Ambas- 
sador had forwarded him information concerning 
a debate in Congress, in order that he might 
see in what sort of estimation he - was held 
by a certain portion of his fellow-countrymen. 
Never a very talkative man, Browne this evening 
was even more silent than usual. The recollection 
of a certain pale face and a pair of beautiful 
eyes haunted him continually. Indeed, had 
it not been for Barrington-Marsh and. Jimmy 
Eoote, who did their duty manfully, the meal 
would have been a distinct failure as far as its 
general liveliness was concerned, As it was, no 
one Was sorry ivhan an adjournment was made 
for coffee to the deck above. Under the inlluence 
of this gentle stimulant, however, and the wonder- 
ful quiet of the fjord, things brightened somewhat. 
But the improvement was nut maintained ; the 
pauses gradually grew longer and more frequent, 
and soon after ten o’clock the ladies suc- 
cumbed to the general inertness, and disappeared 
below. 

According to custom, the majority of the men 
immediately adjourned to the smoking-room 
forward. , Browne, however, excused liimself on ■ 
the plea, that he was tired. Maas followed suit; 
and, when the others had taken tliemselvos off, 
tlio pair stood leaning against the bulwarks, 
smoking and, watching the lights of the village 
ashore^ 

‘I wonder liow you and I would have turned 
out,’ said Maas quietly, wdien they had been 
standing at the rails for some minutes, ‘if we 
had been born and bred in this little village 
and had never seen any sort of life outside 
the Geiranger?’ 

‘ I don’t doubt but that we should have been 
better in many ways,’ Browne replied. ‘I can 
assure you there are times when I get sick to 
death of the inane existence wo lead,’ 

‘ Lehm heisst traumen ; weise sein heisst angenehm 
traumen,’ quoted Maas, half to himself and half 
to his cigar. ‘Schiller was not so very far out 
after all.’ 

‘A beautiful sentiment,’ said Browne as he 
flicked the ash off his cigar and watched it 
drop iiitp the water alongside. ‘ But, however 
desirous wo may be of dreaming agreeably, our 
world will still take good care that we wake up 
just at the moment when we are most anxious to 
go on Bleeping.’ 

‘ In order that we should not be disillusioned, 
my friend,’ said Maae, ‘The starving man dreams 
of City banquets, and wakes to the unpleasant 
knowledge that it ; does hot do to go to , sleep 
on an empty stonmcli. The debtor imagines 
huuself the possessor of million.^, and wakes to : 
i find £]) e iaan-in'pos.seSsiou seated by his , bedside.'; , 


But there is one cure; and you should adopt it, 
my dear Browne.’ 

‘ What is that ? ’ 

‘Marriage, tny friend! Get yourself a . wife 
and j'ou will have no time to think of such 
things. Doesn’t your Ben Jonson say that mar- 
riage is the best state for man in general?’ 

‘ Marriage I ’ retorted Browne scornfully. ‘ It 
always comes back to that. I tell you I have 
come to hate the very sound of the word. To 
hear people talk you would think marriage is the 
pivot on which our lives turn. They never seem 
to realise that it is the rock upon which we 
nio.st often go to pieces. Wliat is a London 
season but a monster market, iu which men and 
women are sold to the highest bidders, iiTe.sp6c- 
tive of inclination or regard ? I tell you, Maas, 
the . way these things are managed in what we 
call English society borders on the indecent. 
Lord A. is rich ; consequently a hundred mothers 
offer him their daughters. lie may he what he 
pleases — an honourable man, or the greatest 
blackguard at large upon tbe earth. In nine 
cases out of ten it makes little or no difference, 
provided, of course, he has ti fine establishment 
and the settlements are satisfactory. At the com- 
mencement of the season the girls are brought 
up to London, to be tricked out, regaidless of 
expense, by tbe fiushionable dressuiaker.s of the 
dajn They are paraded here, there, and every-’ 
where, like horses in a dealer’.? yard; are warned: 
of the men who have no money, but who might, 
very possibly make them happy ; while they are 
ordered by the “home authorities ” to encourage 
those who have substantial bank balances : and 
nothing else to rocomineud them. As the ques- 
tion of love makes no sort of difference, it 
receives no consideration. After their friends 
have sent them expensive present.?, which in most 
cases they cannot afford, but give in order that 
they may keej;) up appearances with their neigh-, 
hours and .tradesmen, the happy couple stand side 
by side before the altar at St, George’s and swear 
the most solemn oath of their lives ; that donep 
they proceed to spend their honeymoon iu Egypt, 
Switxorland, or the Riviera, where they are pre- 
sented with ample opportunity of growing tired of 
one another. Eeturning to town, the man usually 
goes back to his old life and the woman to hers, 
The result is .a period of mutual distrust raid 
deceit; an awakening follows, and later on we 
have the (ia'iiise coZ&'e, and, holding up our hauds; 
in horror, say, “Dear me, how very shookingl”. 
In the face of all this, we have the audacity to 
curl our lips and to call the French system 
unnatural I’ 

‘I am afraid, dear Browne, ypxi are nc)fc :your- 
.self to-night,’ said Maas, with a gentle little 
laugh. ‘The mistake of 'believing that a society 
..marriage, with money on the side. of the inan and 
beauty on that of the woman, inuSt ■ irretrievably 
.result: : in misfortune Is a very odnimon • one. 
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For my part, I am .singular enough to believe 
it may turn put as well if not better than any 
other.’ 

‘I wasn’t aware that optimism was 3’our strong 
point,’ retorted Browne. ‘For my part, I feel, 
after the quiet of this fjord, tis if I could 
turn my back on London and never go near it 
again,’ 

Ha spoke with, such earnestness that Maas for 
once in his life was almost astonished. He 
watched his companion as he lit another cigar. 

‘ One thing is quite certain,’ he said at length ; 
your walk this afternoon did you more harm 
than good. The fog must have got into 3'our 
blood ; and yet, if you -will not think me im- 
pertinent to say so, Miss Verney gave 3'ou a 
welcome such as many men would go through 
fire and water to receive.’ 

Browne grunted scornfully. He was not going 
to diacuas Miss Verney’s opinion of himself 
with his present companion. Accordingly lie 
changed the subject abruptly by inquiring 
whether Maas liad made imy plans for the 
ensuing winter. 

‘ I am a methodical man,’ replied tlie latter, 
with a: smile at his companion’s naive handling 
of the situation, ‘ and all my movements ai'e 
arranged some months ahead. When this charming 
voyage is at an end, and I have thanked you 
for your delightful hospitality, I shall hope to 
spend ,a- fortnight with our dear Duchess in the 
Midlands ; after that I am due in Paris for a 
week or ten days; then, like the swallow, I 
fly south ; shall dawdle along the Mediterranean 
for three or four months, probably cross to Cairo, 
and then work my way slowly hack to England 
in time, for the spring. What have you thought 
of doing ? ’■ 

‘ Goodness knows,’ Browne replied lugubriously. 
‘At first I thought of Eajpntuna; hut I seem to 
have done, and to be tired of doing, everything. 
They tell me tigers are scarce in India ; this 
morning I felt almost inclined to take a run 
put to the Cape for three months with the big 
game.’ 

‘Yon said as much in the smoking-room last 
night, I remember,’ Mans replied. ‘Priyq what 
has occurred since then to make you change your 
iniiidl’ 

I do .not know myself,’ said Browne. ‘I feel 
restless and unsettled to-night, . that is all. Do 
.you -think T should care for Russia?’ ' ■ 

‘ For, Russia?? cried his companion in complete 
surprise, 'What on earth makes you think of 
.Russia?’: . 

:: Browne, shook his head. : - ^ : 

‘ It ’s a notion I have,’, he answered, though for 
my o.wn part I am certain that until that: .moment ] 
he had never thought of . it. ‘Do you rememhor ' 
Dcinetrovitch, that , Imndsome fellow with -the ; 
enormous: moustache who .sfeyed with me- last I 
year at, Hewmai'ket?’ . 


‘ I reniBiubei' him perfectly,’ Maas replied ; and 
had Browne been watching his face, instead of 
looking at the little hotel ashore, he would in all 
probability have noticed that a peculiar smile 
played round the cornels of his uioutli as he 
said it. ‘ But what has Demetrovitch to do with 
your proposed trip to Russia? I had an idea 
tliat ho was ordered by the Czar to .spend two 
yeans upon his estates.’ 

‘Exactly! so he was. That uccouat.s for niy 
notion. He has often asked mo to pay him 
a vi.sit. Beside-s, I have never .seen Peter.sburg 
in the 'winter, and I’m told it’s rather good 
fun.’ 

‘You will he bored to death,’ the otlier 
answered. ‘ If you go, I ’ll give you a month in 
whieh to be back in England. Now I think, 
witli your permission, I ’ll retire. It ’s after eleven, 
ami there’s sometiiing about these fjords . that 
never fails to make me sleepy. Good - night, 
mon cher ami, and pleasant dreams to you.’ 

Browne bade him good-night, and when the 
otlier disappeared into the eonipanion, returned 
to his contemphitiou of the shore. The night 
was so still that the le'iiple of tlie wavelets on 
tlie beach, half a mile or so away, could he dis- 
tinct]3’ heard. The men liad left the smoking- 
room ; and save the solitary figure of the officer 
on the bridge, and a hand forward by the cable 
range, Browne had the deck to hiimself. And 
yet he was not altogether alone, for Ilia memory 
was still haunted by the recollection of the aamo 
sweet face, with the dark, lustrous eyes, that 
had been ivith him all the evening. Do what he 
would, he could not endow the adventure of the 
afternoon 'with the eonimonphice air ho hud tried , 
to bestow upon it. Something told him that it 
was destined to play a mure important part in 
his life’s history than would ut first glance appear 
to be the case. And yet he was far from being 
a susceptible young man. The training he had 
received would have been sufficient to prevent 
tlmt. For upwards of an hour he remained where 
he was, thinking and thinking, and yet never 
coming any nearer a definite concliusion. Tiion, 
throwing away what remained of his cigar, he 
be.stowed a final glance upon the shore, and went 
below to his cabin, to dream, over and over again, 
of the adventure that had befallen him that 
afternoon, 

.Whatever else may have been said of it, the 
w’eather next morning was certainly not pro- 
pitious ; the mountains surrounding tlio hay -were 
hidden in thick mist, and rain wa.s falling steadily. 
After breakfast the male portion of the party 
adjourned to the smoking-room, while the ladies 
engaged themselves- writing, letters or with their 
novels in the saloon below. 

.. Browne alone seemed in good spirits. Whilu the 
othei's were railing at the .fog, and idly speculating 
as to whether it would clear, he seemed to derive 
a . ecmsiderable amount of satisfaction from it. : 
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About ten o’clock lie announced bis intention of 
going ashore, in order, he said, that he might 
confer with a certain local authority regarding his 
proposed departure for the south next day. As. 
a matter of politeness he inquired whether any 
of his guests would acoompaii}'' him, and received 
an answer in the negative from all who happened 
to be in the smoking-room at the time. His 
valet accordingly brought him his niacldntosh, 
and he had put it on and was moving towards 
the gangway when Maas made his appearance 
from the .saloon compianion. 

'Is it possible you are going ashore?’ he 
inquired in a tone of mild surprise. ‘If bo, and 
you will have me, I will heg leave to accompany 
you. If I stay on board I .shall go to .sleep, and 
if I go to sleep I .shall wake np ill-tempered ; so 
that, if you would save your guests from that 
annoyance, I should advise you to take me with 
you.’ 

Though Browne could very w’ell have dispensed 
w'itli his company, common politeness prevented 
him from objecting to the proposal. Accordingly 
he exjiressed his plea.sure at the arrangement, and 
when they had descended the gangway they took 
tlieir places in the boat together. For the flr.st 
time during the excursion, and also for the first 
time in the years tliey had known each other, 
Browne felt inclined to quarrel with Maas ; and 
yet there : was nothing in the other’s behaviour 
towards him to which he could take exception. 

Maas could see that Browne was not himself, 
and he accordingly set him.self to remedy the 
trouble as far as lay in his power. So well did 
he succeed that by the lime the boat reached 
the tiny landing-stage his host was almost him- 
self again, 

‘Now you must do just as you please,’ said Maas 
when they had landed. ‘Do not consider me in 
the matter at all, I beg of you ; I can amuse 
myself very well. Personally I feel inclined for 
a walk up the mountain road,’ 

‘Do so, then, by all means,’ said his host, who 
was by no means sorry to hear him arrive at 
this decision. ‘ If I were you, however, I should 
stick to the road ; these fogs are not things to be 
taken lightly.’ 

‘ I quite agree with you,’ said Maas. Then, 
bidding the other good-bye, he set off ou his 
excursion. 

Browne, who was conscientiousness itself, \yalked 
along the hillside to the residence of the func- 
tionary whom lie had professedly come ashore to | 
see, and when he had consulted him upon the 
point at issue, made his way in the direction of 
the hotel. Accosting the manager in the hall,, 
he inquired whether it would be possible to obtain 
an interview with Madame Bernstein. , 

‘Most certainly, sir,’ the man replied. ‘If you : 
will follow me I will conduct you to her.’ , , 

'So saying, he led the way down the: long 
.woodem pa.s,sage towards a room at the farther 


end. Into thi.s Browne was ushered, while the 
man departed in search of the lady. What 
occasioned the delay it is impossible to .say, but 
fully a quarter of an hour elapsed before niadame 
made her .appearance. She greeted him with a 
great show of cordiality. Taking both his hands 
in hens, she held them ivliile she thanked him, 
in fluent French, for what she called his bravexy 
0X1 the preceding afternoon. 

‘Mon Diev,!’ .said she. ‘What .should I have 
done had jmu not been there to help her? Had 
she been killed I should never have known 
happiness again. It was such a risk to run. 
She is so reckless. She fills me xvith consterna- 
tion whenever .she goes out alone,’ 

This was not at all ivhat Browne had bargained 
for. However, under the circumstances, it would 
not only have been unwise, but practically im- 
possible, for him to protest. Yon cannot save 
a young lady’.s life and expect to escape her 
relatives’ thanks, however much you may desire 
to do so. After these had been offered to him, 
hoivever, he managed to discover aii opportunity 
of inquiring after her present well-being. 

‘The poor child is better this morning,’ xnadame 
replied, .solemnly wagging her head. ‘But, alas! 
it will be several days before she can hope to 
be able to put her foot to the ground. She 
begged me, howevei’, to thank you, .monsieur, 
should you call, for your goodness to her.’ 

Try as he would to conceal it, there could be 
1X0 sort of doubt that Browne xvas pleased tliat, 
she should have thought about him. He begged 
Madame Bernstein to inform her that he had 
called to inquire, and then bade her gootl-bye. 
He had hoped to have discovered something 
concerning the girl’s history j but as it was plain 
to him that madame was not one who xvould be 
easily induced to make disclosures, be abandoned 
the attempt, : 

He had passed down the passage, and xvas in 
the act of leaving the hotel, when a voice reached 
him from a room on the right xvliich caused 
him no little surprise. At the same iuBtaixt the 
door opened, and no less a person than Maas 
himself stood before him. 

‘Why, my dear Browne, really this is most 
cliarmiiig,’ he cried as he came forward. ‘I had 
not the very least idea of finding you here.’ 

‘Nor I of finding yon,’ Browne retorted, ‘I 
understood that you were going for a walk up 
the moniitain.’ 

‘I did go,’ the other replied, ‘but the fog was . 
so thick that I changed my mind and came in 
here for a glass of Yermouth prior to going ou 
board. Believe me, there is nothing like Ver- 
mouth for counteracting the evil effects of fog. 
Will you, let me persuade you to try a glass? 
The brand is, excellent.’ 

Browne thanked him, but declined, He did. not 
like finding the man in the hotel ; but, as things 
Were, he coiild not see that he had any right 
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to compkiu. He only hoped that Maas knew 
2iothing of his reason for being there. C’on- 
versaiitj however, as he was with his friend’s pecu- 
liarities, he felt certain he would say nothing 
about it to any one, even supjposing he had dis- 
covered it. 

Leaving the hotel together, they made their 
way down to the boat, and in something less 
than a quarter of an hour were on hoard the 
yacht once more. The fog still continued, and 
was destined to do so for the remainder of the 
day. 

On the following morning they had arranged 
to leave Merok for Aalsimd, and thence to turn 
south on their homeward journey. Fortunately 
the weather had cleared sufficiently by the time 


day dawned to admit of their departure, and 
accordiiigly at the appointed hour, dijqring her 
ensign to the village in token of farewell, the 
yacht swung round and headed for the pass under 
the Pulpit Eoek. Browne was on the bridge at 
the time, and it was with a .seii.siblu fceJitig of 
regret that he bade farewell to the Utile village 
nestling at the foot uf the snow-covered mouiitaiiis. 
Never did he remember to have e.vperienced such 
regret in leaving a place before. Whether he and 
Katherine Petrovitek would ever meet again wa.s 
more than ho could tell ; it seemed to him 
extremely unlikely, and yet But at this junc- 

ture he shook his head very wi.sely at the reced- 
ing mountiiin.s, and told himself that that was 
a question for Fate to decide. 
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HE instinct of the collector k among 
the commonest among men, and 
there are few which develop earlier. 
The contents of the pockets of the 
schoolboy, wonderfully varied and 
including many treasured articles 
for which he would never pretend: to have a use, 
all prove that this instinct exists in him ; and 
it would be difficult to say how much of happi- 
ness he must lose if it is anyhow stifled in tlie 
course of his up-gpovviug. For the collector is by 
way of being the happiest of men. 

Young people should be trained to, :collect. The 
son of aj kdy who may here be called the Wisest 
Mother on Earth has one very early recollection. 
It is of an oecasion when he was led to a curious old 
escritoire and presented with a green Servian stamp 
of the value of fifty centime.s, which had been 
kept in one of the small drawers almost from the 
day of his birth against the time when it should 
he thought well to start him on the career of a 
collector. He still has the stamp, along with 
many thousands of others ; hut other things have 
, come to interest : him more thaji these, and ’tis 
but rarely he opens his album. More than once 
he has been tempted to sell the collection in 
order that he might have the funds wherewith 
to. purchase some iartiole more to his taste at the 
present time.. He is inclined to regret the ■ fact 
that he never had the: heart to do so : when he 
recollects a- lovely bureau-bookcase by .Ghippendalo 
which .would otherwise have been his to-day. 
::But the colleetion iwill never be sold so long as 
he. livesj nor will ' the album; evet.. .be entirely.: 
forgotten. 

lie was given many hundreds of hours of 
. happiness along with that, green :Berv,ian: : stamp, 
and of these the collection remains for a;, monu- 
ment. ; How should one sell at , its . inex’e. miarkct 
value a Mulready envelope when one remombers 


tlie joy with which one found it at the very 
bottom of a huge pile of auoient letters that were 
just about to be burned by the executors of him 
to whom they hud been addressed? liow should a 
five-pound note appear in any way the equivalent 
of a certain olxsolete Ceylon, when one can reeal!, 
if one opens the album at the page it adorns, the 
tale of liow it was stolen while its owner was at 
scliool, and recovered only after two w'holu teruts 
of detective work that might have fitted that 
boy for permaneut employment at Scotland Yard? 
Some day his executors will do the album up 
in. a parcel and send it off to the auction-room ; 
dealers will light for it, and the man, whose bid, 
i.s highest w’ill break up the eolleetion, I'obbiug 
the stamps of that individual history which each 
of them Jiovv possesses. But for the : pre.sont the 
stamps are quickly growing more and more valu- 
able; and once a mouth, or thereabouts, their 
ovvjier looks at them and gratefully recalls the 
good times they gave him in the old days that 
aro gone by. 

Here is the place for a confession. He lias col- 
lected egg.s, and butterllie.s, and minerals ; but in 
tliese be ha.s no longer any intere.st, tliuugh in 
tlie eonrae of acquiring: them he gained much, in- 
formation whose possession tends to make life 
pleasant. But the stamps were his first love, and 
to this day he cannot be quite cold. .There were 
certain oountries in which he took a .special 
interest, striving to render his sets of the stamp 
complete. Even now he ocousionaliy finds himself 
tempted to stop outside' the window of a dealer,; 
and if those countries liave been issuing new 
stamps, ho is quite certain to go within and buy 
them in the end. i\Yith the: philatelist the instinct 
exists perliaps in its most rudimentary : form. His 
desire is : merely to accumulate, and his only 
criterion is that of jiiere rarity. He ha.? much 
of the blessedness of the collector ; but :: he 
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reaches a higlier stage when he glvea himself 
over to' the search and aconmulation of things 
vvliicli are beautiful as well as rare. The 
owner of the album sometimes feels tlmt all the 
money he can spare ought to go in the purchase 
of printa and china and beautiful old furniture, 
and is a little ashamed of the survival in Mm 
of the rudimentary form of that iustiuct whose 
indulgence has given his life its pleasantness. 

Prints, chinu, and furniture: they are enough 
to occupy the whole of a man’s leisure, and to 
render it delightful. The art of Japan is much 
derided by the vulgar, and to collect the colour- 
prints which illustrate the ancient life of the 
country is to be looked askauos on by one’s house- 
keeper, who ignores them so scrupulously as to 
make one wish she -would openly protest. You 
know that she fmds them altogether iiiiiutelligihle, 
and so worthy of all condemnation. The faces of 
dead and gone beauties she would declare to be 
unlike the faces of any women -svlio ever lived ; 
the postures of famous actors strike her as the 
merest manifestations of stark lunacy ; the land- 
scapes convey to her no more definite an iiiiprcs- 
siou of the country than would be suggested by 
the smudgy drawings executed by a cliihl with 
its first box of water-colours. To the man who 
has studied them, and gone forth to seek them 
in salerooms or in the shops of soft-voiced, ■ 
obsetiuiotts Japanese dealers, they appeal quite 
dilFerentiy. They are a rest to the eye in quiet 
moments, for colour and tone are alike delicious. 
They are an unfailing source of interest iu moments 
more active, for they are contiuually recalling 
somethiug new about the life luaii lived iu old 
Japan, when great artists worked for wages of a 
few pence daily, and executed masterpieces for a 
few shillings apiece. 

One has also, as one looks at them upon the 
walls and turns them over lovingly in the port- 
folio, the delight of renieinheriiig how and where 
they were acquired. It is a part of the business 
of being a collector to have very little iiionuy, 
so that one may have the privilege , of wondering 
afterwards how it is tliat one ha.s been able to 
convert so small a sum into so great an aociuuii- 
lation of beauty. Time was — and by no means 
long ago — when one could buy these colour- 
prints cheaply in long-established tea-shops, or 
from dealers in curios who had never heard of 
iJtamaro, Hiroshige, Hokusai, and a score of other, 
great painters. Nowadays they have, been dis-:. 
covered by the art critics, and there is , scarcely 
a nuux of them hut we are luore or less reliably 
informed as to his life and his method of 
working, his course of, study, and the students 
who oaine to him for instruction when he, 
:Was faiuous at last. Concerning two of them 
hooks have been written, and it was only the, 
lamented death of M. Edmond de Goncourt which 
robbed several of , the others of similar honours 
"which had been promised. : J 


The prints, then, begin to be costly ; but if 
the task of the collector has been made more 
difficult, it is hardly less plaitsing. You will not 
any longer — except by a miracle, such as happens 
once in the life of many a collector— get a com- 
plete set of Hiro.shige’3 Views of the Tokaiio for a 
trifle of three pounds ten, which was what vva,s 
paid by one proud owner of the set. But if 
yon know what is beautiful you may very likely 
come across an bonest dealer wliose ideas > are 
merely commercial. He may consider that tvvo 
printa he lays before you are of precisely equal 
value. Your opportunity comes when you recog- 
nise that one of the two, being perfectly beauti- 
ful, is priceless, and presently buy it at the figure 
that will be paid for the other later on by some 
inisgukled collector who has not the saving sense 
of beauty. 

This sense, unfortunately, stands in need of 
educating. Every collector should possess a locked 
lumber-room, or play the dealer now and again ; 
for all must make mistakes, and the results of 
these are all the more obvious according as the 
general average of one’s successes is high. There 
must be a coustiuit process of elimination. One 
collector, who is not altogether unknown, has 
earned the gratitude of unnumbered friends. To 
each as a wedding-present he has given a Chippen- 
dale chair, or a blue-and-wliite plate, or perhaps 
a pair of brass candlesticks. These are presents 
not likely to he duplicated, and his friends have 
felt themselves delicately flattered by his gift of 
a thing that must have cost him some research. 
It has been noticed, however, that he does not 
make presents of this kind to such of his friends, 
as are themselves collectors. He has never bought 
anything that had not a good deal of merit ; but 
this little habit of his affords some explanation 
of the fact that the uniform beauty of his per- 
sonal collection e.xcites the admiration of all the, 
cogno.scenti. , 

'This sense of beauty is the saving of the- 
collector of moderate means. There are dealers, 
who are themselve.s most excellent judges. One 
such man, possessing objects that are inflnitely 
desirable, in almost all the bimches of art, is 
perennially poor, because he hates to sell you any- 
thing for which he can conscientiously charge a, 
decent price; ■ Great people visit his shop continu- 
ally, and he might ask what he liked and be sure 
of getting it. , He has been known, however, when 
he has received warning of an impending visit, 
to, hide the very objects which he knows the 
coining , connoisseur ivould surely buy if he should 
see them. , Once upon a time (and this is no fairy- . 
tale !) he had an unlimited commission to buy , 
choice pieces of Nankin for a wealthy collector, 
He bought a few choice pieces, and took his com- 
mission,, albeit he loathed himself Tor so doing., . 
Then he heard privately that a small but: exquisite 
collection was in the market, Ha went straight to- 
his eniplbyer aiid; imparted the fact to him ; then 
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he resigned his comuiissioii. The emploj’er thinlcs 
him mad to tliis day. The tnrtli was that, he 
could not endure the thought of buying so lovely 
a collection and handing it on to another, even 
though he would have taken a handsome reward 
for so doing, and could never have afforded to 
purchase it for himself. The only way in which 
one may deal profitably with him is by acquiring 
a knowledge and an enthusiasm equal to his own. 
Then he will part with all that is best among his 
possessions — things that the ordinary wealthy 
customer is never even allowed to see ; and you 
afterwards suspect that he has sold them to j^ou 
without the smallest profit. 

He is always pool’, and occasionally he is abso- 
lutely bound to sell extensively. At such periods 
his company is not to be sought, for bis temper 
is capricious. He gathers together a great quantity 
of goods, and sells them in the mass to certain 
people in London. Then he goes back to his 
shop and broods over what remains until he 
has found comfort in its beauty and in the 
acquisition of new objects of virtu. He is quite 
happy, and quite regardless of the ordinary rules 
of commerce until new purchases have entirely 
depleted his purse. But happily he' is not the 
sort of dealer with whom one has usually to 
reckon. 

The , dealer of the more ordinary type is the 
mail who knows the commercial value of every-, 
thing ; he would rarely be deceived into Inlying a 
modern imitation, however clever. But he has not 
the sense of beauty, and, he he never so set on 
getting the highest price for his wares, you may 
still get bargains inliis shop. You have been told 
that :suoh-and-suoli a man in some small provincial 
town has usually a big stock of antique furniture. 
The opportunity of a holiday come.s ; and, although 
the .weather is abominable, you journey down by 
a slow train and hardly give yourself ; time for a 
meagre lunch before visiting the shop. It happens 
that you have arrived on a day when the man 
has a big stock, and has not for some time 
received a visit from any of the dealers who are 
wont to come down from bigger towns and buy up 
what : he has collected. You imagine he will he 
in want of cash and ready to accept the most 
moderate of prices. Before long yon are utterly 
amazed, and wonder why you did not stop in the 
■big city you inhabit and spend your money there. 
His demands are exorbitant. 

,s But yoii: have: endured an uncomfortable journey, 
and.it may bs some: of your: friends have been told 
that you were about to make beautiful additions 
to your collection. Moreover, the man has an ex- 
teusivo stock, and so you wander about his show- 
:rooms and continue to inspect it.: In the end 
you have probably made several purchases, and, 
.simply by knowing the : difference :tbat is made by 
even the slightest change::in the. curves of the back 
of a good chair, and by recognising beauty : when 
you SCO it, you are just as able to congratulate 


yourself us the ordinary man who tmuhlo.s on a 
place where prices are low and buys there with a 
judgment less refined. It may be added that this 
sort of success may just as well ns not await you 
in the .shop of the man wlio does not scruple 
to attempt to sell you tlie modern products of 
Whitechapel as genuine antiques. In such journeys 
as this, moreover, there is !ihvaya the chance that 
you may light on some Binall shop where the 
prices happen to be ridiculous!}' low and the ware.s 
good. Then you are quickly rewarded for all 
your labours. There is a certain Sheraton table, 
for example — — 

A brief account of all the oollector.s one knows 
would be interesting, for each ha.s hi.s peculiarities, 
usually engaging. One of these is so poor that he 
can hut rarely buy for bimself the beautiful things 
he discovers. Yet he is for ever wandering in quest 
of them, for he is genuinely distressed that any 
loveliness .should roniain in the IniruLs of people 
who do not understand it. He has a marvellun.s 
taste, and a deal of technical experience in certain 
hi'anches of art. Only convince liim that you know 
and love wliat is beautiful and he will place both 
these qualities at your disposal, telling you of all 
his discoveries, and buying you the most delight- 
ful addition.9 to your collection at the most ridicu- 
lously low rates. lie is afterwards fully satisfied 
with the knowledge that you po.9scss and under" 
stand them. 

There has perhaps been over much talk of prices | 
but, as was said above, it is part of the business 
of being a collector to have blit little money, ami 
to inalco sacrifices in exchange for rieli rewards. 
The world calls every one who is engaged in the 
gathering together of objeets of art by the title of 
collector, but it errs in so doing. Tlie joys . aud 
the griefs of the true collector can iiever be. known 
to the mail who is ilia jawition to send his agents 
into all parts of the world, bidding them use 
their taste and their knowluilge to find out beauti- 
ful objects, for which ho will straightway write a 
cheque wlien he has been told of their whereabouts 
and properly assured of their beauty. The poor 
collector rejoices when he has bought something at 
a low price, because he has thus the more money 
left to . rescue some other desirable object from 
the hands of the Philistine. 

One is apt to dwell a little sadly on the fact that 
men must die, and that every collection, even if 
it be not scattered, must lose in the hands of a 
new possessor a great part of the interest it had 
while it belonged to him who originally brought 
it together. But there is consolation to be had, 
and it were well if every collector would leani 
by heart the words of Edmond de Goncourt, who 
loved his colleotions passionately, and yet joyfully 
foresaw: that they would be scattered : ‘ It is my 
desire that my drawings, my prints, my book, s— all 
the .art objects, in short, which have made the 
happiness of my life— -shan not suffer the cold tomb 
of a . museum, and be' looked on without appreeia- 
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tiou by tlie intUffiji'eiit passer-by. I order that 
they be sold under tlie hammer of the auctioneer, 
so that the deliglit I got in the acquisition of 
eiicli object may be given again, by each of them, 


to some inheritor of my tastes.' Toni casse, tout 
passe; but one’s beautiful posses.sion.s will never 
cease to he cared for so long as they continue to 
exist. 


THE ISLAND OP ^ PAXIL AND VIRGINIA’ 

By Caklyle Smythe, B.A. 



all British possessions, Mauritius 
has, I believe, the most vexatious 
system of quarantine. Like the 
Legion d’Honneur, few escape it. 
The reason is not far to seek. Half 
the population of the island is in 
mourning, and the other expects to be. Exclusive 
of Indian.?, there are about 350,000 persons — 
mostly widows ; and St Pierre struck a true 
local note when he made of his two leading ladies 
one a widow and the other a derelict. The 
principal reason of this prevailing widowhood is 
that the capital, which is almost exclusively com- 
posed of males, has been gutted by fire, and more 
than once ripped up by cj'clones, whioli. find an 
admirable theatre for their work in the semicircle 
of hills which eiiolosea the town. But the devasta- 
tion committed by fire and wind counts as nothing 
when compared with the havoc dealt by plague 
and i pestilence. In addition to malarial fever, 
which is always with them, and which alone in 
one year sweiit off a ninth of the inhabitants of 
the island, .Mauritius has so often extended its 
hospitality to epidemics of the most virulent form 
of measles, typhoid, scarlatina, chicken-pox, small- 
pox, and cholera that these diseases may now be 
regarded as quite at home there. Tlie death-rate 
of the capital is about fifty-three. In these cir- 
cumstances some stringent form of quarantine was 
needful ; but the local council of health have put 
it on the wrong end : ve.?sels should be quaran- 
tined when they leave Port Louis, not when they 
arrive. To have carried about the person one of 
the local bank-notes, which have the odour of a 
graveyard and are unfit for publication, should 
warrant the isolation, if not vaccination, of any 
person going into a clean community. Talking 
of vaccination reminds me that in these out-of-the- 
way places that operation is not as pleasant as it 
might be. I was forced to undergo it, and when 
the doctor was fiiii-shed I asked, pricked by 
curio, Sity, how he managed to obtain pure calf- 
lymph in .such a place. ‘ Oh, bless you !’ rejilied 
tlii.s resident medical officer, ‘that’s not calf; 
that’s the best black baby. What’s more, it never 
fails.’ It didn’t. On the contrary, it was a huge 
sUoce. 5 S and enjoyed a prolonged run. But I 
doubt whether smallpDX itself would have .been 
.ihore painful than that conversion of my body 
into an arena for some young barbai’ian’s blood 
to play ill.; 

In a .sense Mauritius is an annexe, a sort of 


remote siihurb, of India, with w'hich doubtless it 
was at some, early geological period quite inti- 
mately related, since both the fauna and flora of 
the island, are much more Asiatic than African. 
To-day, by its inhabitants, it is singularly like" a 
bit of India that has drifted out to soa. As you 
land there is the dear old Indian crow on the 
docks, as perk}" and familiar as his cousins in 
Bombay; the rowers in the ‘plying-boat’ that 
takes you ashore are Hindus ; while the rupee is 
the medium of exchange. Nearly half the popu- 
lation of the island is composed of Indians, most 
of whom were originally imported hy the .sugar- 
planters, who, indeed, still continvie the practice of 
introducing the blackleg labour, under contracts 
for three years, at a monthly wage of about five 
rupees and all found. At the expiration of their 
indenture, being skilled sugar artisans, the Indians 
can earn a rupee a day on the plantations, oiy as 
they mostly prefer, set up for themselves and 
cultivate small plots of their own, selling the 
produce to the big dealer.^. They are a thriving, 
industrious, peaceable section of tbe coinmimity, 
keeping the fasts and feasts and worshipping the 
gods of their ancestors in that far country. In 
Port Louis there is a Hindu temple, a mosque, and 
a joss-house ; while there are almost as many 
Buddhists in the island as there are Noncon- 
formists. The influx of Indians is iu nowise due 
to the absence of native labour, but to the lazy 
and worthless character of the Creoles, as they are 
called— a mongrel race issuing from Malay, Dutch, 
and Erench progenitors, and mostly the descendants 
of liberated slaves. As might he imagined from 
a glance at their genealogical tree, the Creoles are 
an idle, dishonest, and insubordinate class. 

Nobody wdio by any means can avoid it lives in 
Port Louis, where at any moment the hot hand of 
malaria may, like a grim constable, run you before a 
magistrate who sentences oftener than he acquits. 
In addition to this abiding dread, there is another 
objection to a residence in the capital, mid that is the 
wreckage vvrought by a cyclone within the amphi- 
theatre that holds tiie town. Whenever a cyclone is 
signalled, and its direction, distance, and dimensions 
are ascertained, the inhabitants of the port are 
warned by a concerted code of signals. The first 
merely indicates that a suspected stranger is; prowl- 
ing about, in the neighbourhood; the second, that 
its? intentions are piratioal-^hegin packing ; the 
third: and last, leave town at oiiee and look out 
for squalls. When this dread sound is heard a 
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frantic stampede from tlis capital begins, and every 
avenne, every means of conve3mnoe, by road and 
rail, is crowded to suffocation in the mad rusli for 
safety. Tliis of a tolerable sort is found in the 
re.sid'ential liigl)land.s, where the houses are oon- 
struoted to resist the gyrating gala. Ih'ovisions 
having been laid in upon the first signal, every 
aperture in the houses is clo.9ed, every door ia 
firmly holted, and the windows, every one of 
wliioh is protected by a wooden door on the out- 
side and another on the inside, are locked and 
barred. Here, hermetically sealed from all .snii- 
light, the people are confined, sometimes three or 
four days, until the hurricane ia spent and the wind 
gone off on another tack. If the centre of the 
cyclone passes over the place bars and barricades are 
of no earthly avail ; everything and everybody are 
swallowed up in the maelstrom of wind. When 
all is quiet again and the danger over, tlie inhabi- 
tants return to Port Louis ; and the capital has 
to undergo a process of . reconstruction. But at 
any time Port Louis is a place of few attrac- 
tions. Once a year it indnlge.s in a ‘,sea.son,’ 
when there are high jinks in the little town. 
To do the thing in style the inhabitants import 
a grand opera company from France, with a full 
ballet, of course ; they also purclmse in Australia 
a few horses, at about J20 a head, .for the 
race carnivali where the 'elegance of Manritiau , 
society may disport itself. ^ ,;,F excursion , 

steamers are run from Africa. 

. For the^ passing stranger there, is only ' lone, 
habitab]e ,spot in the island ; Citrepipe, , sitnated 
about fifteen miles from the . capital, land lying, two 
thousand feet, above; the-; sea,, is, tlie lughe.st arid 
healthiest ,settlement in li'Iariri:tius.. This village 
is . situated in the very heart of ; sugnrhind,, on 
Plaines Wilhelms, where, in fact, the cans was first 
cultivated in the island by. two Dutchmen of the, 
name Willielm; There or tliereabontS' high .society , 
has settled itself, and Government House, which is 
close by, gives a tone to the neighbom-hood ; the 
greater part of the British garrison is ,qnartered on 
the outskirts, and Ourepipe is one of the principal 
escapes during a cyclone. But the atmosphere is 
far too heavily laden with moisture for personal 
comfort. Even in the driest and sunniest weather 
clothes become covered with mildew in the course 
of , a; day, whilst, the poor smoker has ksfteu to get 
a light from 'the kitchen fire because he has 
thoughtlessly:: left his match-hos on the table for 
am lionr.. They,; sometimes 'have rain at Gnrepipe, 
and in , one. summer shower lasting thirteen liour.s 
twenty-five inches, \yere, registered. In some parts 
of Australia the inliabitants do not get as muob \ 
in three years. 

: ; ;This exocedlngly , Warm and moist-climate is as 
good as if it had been made to order for the luxuriant 
growth of cane, to the cultivation of whiclq the 
whole, plateau is devoted. Among „ sugar- countries, ’ 
Mauritius enjDjcs the distiiiotion of being the spot 
: where growing cane from, seed was first successfully 


accomplished. The government, in order to .stimu- 
late eager research in this direction, ofl'ered a 
heavy bonus for the di.soovery ; and M. Perramet, 
with whom I spent a very pleasant day in sugar- 
land, was the fortunate man, although, as he him- 
self admits, the find wi.s largely the result of 
an accident. The reward was con;, '■durable, and 
everybod}’', amateur and jihinter alike, became a 
collector of seed and competitor for the prize. 
Seed ill consequence iveiit to a premium, and it 
was considered a pardonable petty theft to steal the 
precious fluffy little things that had blown from 
some field on to your neighbour’s coat in the train. 
M. Perramet, being a planter on a large scale, 
neglected no opportunitj’', and always kept a busi- 
ness eye on his neighbour’s ulotlie.s, tlience trans- 
planting many a strayed seed into hi.s own pocket. 
Some of the.se had been left by chance in a coat 
that was pnt aside at the change of the season, 
and wlien tliis garment wa.s brought out to be 
worn again the seed had sprouted. Although the 
secret was soon out, M. Perramet continues to be 
the mo.st suoce.ssM grower, raising last year five 
thousand seedling.s. 

The village of Curepipo is quite pretty, with its 
unpretentioiLs light-blue and white villas encora- 
pa.ssed with rich tropical vegetation — palms, tree- 
ferns, and plantains — in the mklst of vast,, fieklB 
of cane ; and wilb Ba prim green lane.s, in whose 
natural hedge, s grow tlie bougainvillia, morriing 
glory, andlantana entwined in thick and amorous 
tangles ; whilst the, warrii , moist air is perfumed 
front .an , Unseen censer with ,cliampak, odours and 
efrangipani. ,: Tlie: place is almost entirely Frencli,, 
mkhsearoe a word of English is ever, heard' in! 
either street or istora, The people, iire> hoiliouso 
specimens: of the oountrj'-follc of ,Dra!ice.l Th 
priest that one passes in the, street is, not the 
regular priest of an English colony, biit TAhhiS 
Cpnstaritin, with long hlack caSsock, broad-brimmed 
hat, and i inseparable unibrella. The very funerals 
are decked with Gallic geivgawS and tinsel, wliilst 
the person at the liead, attracting to himself: the 
attention th.at .should bo devoted to the dead, is 
some Delobeele burying his daughter Desird ; and 
the couple walking in the cool of the afternoon, 
arm-in-arin, serious and silent as if re.splviiig the 
, mysteries of the Cosmo.s, are monsieur and madame 
from St Servan. Everything is, foreign, Here 
and there about the bijou to\vnsliip are stores 
be, ai’ing the strange legend, ‘Consolidated Retailer.’ 
That conceals; John Chinaman, in vdioso hands is 
most of the sm.all retail trade of the island. Even 
he, I was informed, endeavours to pass himself off 
as of French extraction, palavers the patois, and 
: affects a Gallic patronym—'^Leon Say, Anatole Paris, 
Calais Ahoy, I . suppose, or: something of that sort. 
The: very streets of this out-of-the-world village 
have a, Frenoh: accent in; their immortal , names. 
In the green sequestered lanes of Ourepipe, 
Lamai'tine, St , Pierre, Buffon,: Molif!i’e may .still 
li ve ,, when ; France has hecome a Russian province 
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and some wanderer from tlie underworld sliall take 
his stain], in tlie midst of a vast solitinle, on a 
broken arch of tlio Bridge Alexandre III. to sketeli 
the ruins of the Pantheon. 

The place i.s so thoroughly and tranquilly French 
that the .sight of a couple of Tommies walking in 
the streets and whistling ‘Mrs ’Eiiery ’Awldns’ 
come.s witli the shock of an invasion. These 
•symbols of foreign domination irritate both Creole 
and Frenchmen, who alike liate the ubiquitous red- 
coat ; for, ns Onrepipe is, so i.s the whole island 
essentially French in language, manners, and morals. 
It is difficult to make one’s self understood anywhere 
in this Briti.sh colony without being able to speak 
the bastard jiatois known as Creole French. English 
is, of course, the official language, and compulsory 
both in the schools and courts, although evidence 
may be tendered in French, providing the judge 
and jury approve, while French is also permitted 
in the Legislative Council. The Code Napoldon 
is still the baisis of all local law, and will remain 
so until the century of English occupation is 
reached — that is to say, until 1910. The news- 
paper.q are published eitlier entirely in French or 
one-half French and the either a literal tran.slation, 
which is quite unnecessary, since everybody who 
can read lindenstanda a sort of French. 

Among the mass of the people, apart from the 
Indian population, there is always a strong feeling 
in faydnr of France and antagonistic to England, 
and; the:: slenderest: excuse i.s seized upon to exliibit 
this, ■ When ^^^F alleged tliat lier arm3^ had 
subdued the Malagasaies, a committee was formed 
in Mauritius to collect funds with a view of pre- 
senting a sword to the conquering hero. General 
Diiqnesne, as a memento of his victorious entry 
into Antananarivo. Thereupon a few English 
residents, not to be behindliaud in their recogni- 
tion of the real merits of the French general’s 
exploit, clubbed together to buy him a walking- 
stick as an emblem of his stroll from Tamatave 
to the capital. This acute racial feeling is naturally 
a con-stant source of trouble, and makes the govern- 
ment of the colony a matter of difficulty and deli- 
cacy. Nor does the trouble promise to diminish 
as the century of British dominion approaches 
its end, particularly as some alarmist members of 
the French community apprehend that the Code 
NapoMon will he superseded as the base of local 
law by the imperial statutes. This fear, real or 
feigned, is probably quite groundless ; but nothing 
will ever persuade a Frenchman that the English 
can resist an occasion for perfidy. In Mauritius 
especially the qnerulousness and plotting of the 
French .section are at once unreasonable and un- 
grateful, as may be seen from a passing glance, 
at the history of this island of many aliases. 

Probably the date of the real discovery of Cirne, 
as the island was first calledi will always remain 
a debatable question y but there is a very strong 
p.robability that Dom: Fernando Pereira visited it 
, in , lfi07— which :wGuld ; entitle; him to the kudos 


of di.scoverer — .and named it after hia own vessel. 
At any rate, the credit of the earliest lii.stoiieal 
discovery belongs to the Portuguese, because — 
beyond all challenge — Mascaregnas, after whom 
the w'hole group was called, visited Oirno in 1528. 
Spain took posse.ssion of tlie i.sland in 1580, but 
only to be ejected nineteen j'ears later by the 
Dutch, who, in honour of their Stndtholder, 
clrristened the island Mauritius. The Dutoli 
East India Company occupied Mauritius simply 
as a station on the highway to Batavia, the great 
Eastern depot of the company. Until 1712 they 
were the landlord.s, and then deserted the island 
ns of no value. Almost immediately Mauritius 
became the headquarters of a race of pirates, or, 
as they were termed. Maroons (Malay slaves, 
mostly', whom . the Dutch had introduced) ; hut 
tliree years later the French India Company 
took poases.sion, and, exercising the right of a 
new tenant, named their acqui.sition L’lle do 
France. For nearly a century' the island con- . 
tinned a fortified outpost of Prance, and was 
mainly used as a base of opeiations against India. 
During tlie whole of that occupation the inhabi- 
tants wei-e subjected not only to the yiirnticnl 
raid.s of the Maroons, but, in addition,, to all the 
changes and chances of the Napoleonic wars. 
In 1810 the English captured Port Napoleon, 
freed the island from tlie Maroons, liberated the 
.slaves, and settled a long peace on the land, 
•which, if it liad remained a Frencli oolniiy, 
would have been exposed to all the factions 
and disasters that have distracted and deci-. 
mated France during the past century, .and, in 
all likelihood, would have been utilised as a 
convict settlement. Instead of that the , only- 
disturbance caused by the English annexation 
is that the island changed its name once more,,, 
and reverted to the old style— Miuiritins. The 
disaffected section may, however, possess their 
sonls , in patience with the double assurance, 
first, that John Bull is always glad to let well 
alone and place the government of his colonies 
as much as po.ssible upon the shoulders of the 
colonists ; secondly', that as long as Mauritius is 
of the .slightest strategical value ' to; India the 
English dominion will endure., : 

But it is not on account of its early legendary 
history', or the island’s military importance, or 
because it i.s a common centre for cyclones, and 
was once the home of the dodo, that Mauritius 
has an abiding interest • for the general reiyler, 
but because of the current suppo.sition that in . 
this colony' the originals of Paul and Virginia, ^ 
those two children of Nature, pure and siinplej 
enjoyed the- innocent rapture of love rtntil 
awakened to the relentless bitterness of life. , 

, Bei’nardiu^de St Pierre, it is true, j)a8sed ;three : 
yeans in L’lie de France, and vi’rote the novel 
after his, return ,; although, by the. way, twcnty- 
two: .years elapsed hetween hia dsparfcure from the 
island and his opnimenoement of the: story. , Tme 
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it is, also, that he affii'iiied the charactei-a to be real 
persons, and the narrative faithful and exact in 
every detail. Despite this express statement, it is 
now generally admitted that the Jiero and heroine 
had their only existence in the imagination of their 
author. Tliis deliberate false assertion accorded 
precisely with the whole character of the man, 
!dt Pierre, whose life was one long lie to all the 
beautiful priuciple.s which he preached as the 
disciple and in tlie style of Rousseau. St 
Pierre’s text was that true beatitude can be 
attained only by living in harmony with Nature, 
by loving Virtue itself alone, and by scorning the 
illusory advantages of wealth. Hi.s practice was 
to desert Ida fiancee because she rvas virtue 
itself, though poor, and to marry one whom he 
disliked, hut who possessed the ‘illusory advan- 
tages. of wealth.’ In glowing prose he insisted 
upon the harmony of Nature; in cold blood he 
married at sixty-three a girl of eighteen. Beauti- 
ful as Paul and Virginia are in their lives, it is 
difficult to believe that their creator could liave felt 
anything in ooniinon witli cliaractera whose guiding 
principles are so diametrically opposed to his own 
leading motives. It was the popular cant of that 
period of unbi'idled license in Prance to affect an 
adinii'i.tion for iunooence and to maintain that 
civilised man tvas unhappy and vicious, while 
man in his natural state was happy and virtuous. 
St Pierre simply pandered to the craze of the 
moment, and in doing so achieved by this one 
book an enduring fame, 

, Every visitor to Mauritius may readily detect 
evidences of the author’s oarelessne.ss in the 
matter of local colour and topography. There 
are particularly two glaring instances. That 
beautiful and pobtio description of tbo panorama 
of the whole island, gained from the eastern side 
of the mountain behind Port Louis, is an absolute 
impossibility. Again, tlie hero and heroine in 
bare feet, and one d.ay journey through tangled 
and trackless forests, over several mountains, 
across five tributary streams and one wide, deep 
ravine to the slave-owner’s farm and back. TIio 
distance traversed covers about thirty miles, and, in 
the circumstances, the journey would re(juire at the 
least a week, not to mention a commissariat service 
by the. way. But critical investigation has gone 
further than tiie local colour, and discovered that 
Virginia is a synthesis, in trivial details, of several 
per-soris, men and women, Her name ivas borrowed 
from the girl . whom St Pierre jilted for ‘ the illu- 
,Bory advantages of.;, wealth.’ For her life on the 
island there was no original as far as critical 
research can prove, altboiigh: unimportant incidents 
have been traced to little events . which it Is known 
Bt Pierre witnessed on the boulevards of Paris. 
..Rut three persons are mingled, togetlier to. build 
up her dramatic death. For some time a :Mdlle. 
JIallet was identified by what purported . ;to : be 
, the record of. an eye-witness, her brother, as the' 
nnique original of this scene ' in : the story; True ■ 


enough a vessel manied the St Geran was wrecked 
somewhere about the .spot mentioned in the hook, 
and a Mdlle. Mallet was among those who were 
lost ; but here her jiart in the making of 
Virginia ends. On board the .same bout was also 
a Mdlle. Caillon, win.', according to an official 
record of the wreck, was the lady whom an 
officer offered to assist in reaching Amber 
Island. This officer Iiad paid hi.s attentions to 
Mdlle. Caillon during the voyage out, and his 
galhinti'y was tlms only natural. Upon such 
slender facts (for Paul appears to have been a 
complete figment), all of which were inextricably 
mingled in treatment, iliil St Pierre build bis 
somewhat tiresome and wholly untrue picture of 
the beatitude and chastity of life when exempt 
from the contaminations of civili.sntion. Eut the 
wide and instantaneous reception of the work 
—the picture of an ideally jiure life — among the 
corrupt and debased .society preceding the Revolu- 
tion is, after all, the mo.st inexplicable circum- 
•stanoe connected with Paul and Vinjinia. 


.Some sat upi'islrt ami swayed from side to side ; 

Some lay at lenytli, their hands oniliraoing , pegs ; 
Some trailed an .alpenstock behind to guide ; 

And some aocomplishod marvels with their legs. 


They say that garments lose their graceful curves, 
That hoots assume too prominent a place, 

Th.at imaocustoniod speed upsets the nerves 
And .stanuffl a look of terror on the face, 

But hypercritical and captious these 
Who look at Nature’s self ivith jaundiced eyes, 

Viho see no loveliness in moonlit seas 

Or fleecy clouds that fleck the Bumhior skies. 

And so, next turn, I took my phice among 

The orovvd that glided down; the smooth snow-slope, 
And looked, like ail the rest of tliat gay throng, ; 

; A not unpleasing, spectacle, I hope. 


I said, ‘A lovtdy picture, framed In .snow, 

The figures faultless and the colours warm ; 
Tlioro never lived im artist who coiild show 
Such gaiety of heart or grace of form.’ 

Yet I Lave hoard tiiero are, among the rest, 
Whi) seem to tliiuk the ‘human form divine’ 
Is not seen altogether at its best 
When wohhiing wildly down n steep incline. 


T 0 B 0 G G A N I N G. 

I w,\Toiii!i) a gay and fascinating throng 
Go sliding down a Bnow-slopo, one by one, 
Until the last of that procession long 
Had turned a distant ebrnev and was gone. 
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SOME OLD-TIME R E G O L L E 0 T I O N S. 

By T. W. S. 


N the coiU'se of last autumu I was led 
by cii'oiniistances to spend a few 
days in the remote third-rale 
country town — ^eveii at this date it 
numbers only some lifteen thousand 
iuhubitants — where I was partly 
brought up and educated, aud which I left, a raw 
youth, soiUBwhat over half a century ago, in search 
of that, fol'tuiie which comes so wooiiigly to some, 
while others pursue it in vain to the end of their 
days. As I paced the town’s long main street 
and rambled about its outskirts, it almost seemed 
to me that, so far as its external aspect was con- 
cerned, I might, have been absent only one year 
instead of fifty. 

But observation and inquiry soon revealed to me 
that in other re.spects the little town had not ptood 
still, that it had not failed to advance with the 
times, aud that in many ways the conditions of 
life in it dilfered widely in tliese later days from 
those which obtained when I was a boy. It is a 
few of tlie differences in question that I am desirous 
of briefly recording in Ibis article. 

To begin with, let us take tlio question of 
locomotion. In tliose days even the great tnmk- 
lines of railway were only in process of construc- 
tion, and no one, unless it were a few dreamers and 
eutlmsiasts who ^yeJ•e regarded by their more sober- 
minded fellow-townsmen as being slightly ‘cracked,’ 
ever dreamt, so secluded did we seem, so far shut 
out from the great world’s noise and uproar, that 
in less than a dozen years the pretty vale in 
which Dimohe.ster hides itself would echo with 
the shriek of the locomotive. But so it was. 

Situated on one of the great highways running 
due north and soutli, quite a number of mail aud 
other coaches used to pass through it every week- 
day, stopping to clnjnge hor.ses at the ‘King’s 
Head ’ hotel, where a little cro^v•d of idlei-s always 
assembled . to watch the operation, take stock of, 
the passengers, and pick up whatever Crumbs of. 

; news; the guard or driver might condescend to . 
scatter . among tiieui.. £jub.sci'ilJcr.S tp the. limes 

, {au inyMs 


or other London papers received their copies on 
the second day after publication— that is to say, 
Monday’s newspaper reached them in the course of 
Wednesday, which was considered a quite remark- 
able achievement. With few exceptions, however, 
the good folk of Dimehester svere content to 
assimilate the week’s news, so to speak, in a lamp, 
as summarised for them in the local paper, which 
made its appiearance every Friday morning. 

But for travellers from Dimehester going south 
the favourite mode of locomotion was not by 
coach but by the canal pneket-hoat, which : ran 

between there and W , and vies versit, once a day, 

the distance between the two places being about 
fifty miles. It is, or ratlier it was— for with the 
coming of the railway the packets died a natural 
death— one of the most enjoyable modes of inland 
travel with which I am acquainted. It is true, 
that the speed was only a fraction over six miles 
an hour; but what did that matter to. people who 
hardly knew wliat it was to be in a lairry 1 The 
boats were comfortably upholstered and well pro- 
tected from the weather. They were drawn by a 
couple of horses, which ke^it np one slow, even 
trot, and on one of which a youth rode postillion. 
There was no noise, no dust, no discomfort of any' 
kind. The scenery was pretty, and you had time 
to notice it, and to discuss local topics with, your 
neighbour, read your newspaper', or comment on 
the state of the crops, &e. At the locks, of which 
there were some half-dozen, the male pMsseiigcrs 
usually got out to ‘ stretch their legs,’ and were 
picked up by the packet when it had gut through 
the lust of the series. You were pretty sure to 
meet some oire ou the boat that you knew, and 
then out came the snuff-boxes, and you felt 
almost sorry when your journey had come to an 
end. ^Decidedly there ate worse modes of travel- 
ling than by the defunct packet-boat. 

' . The mention of snuff remind.s me . that when I 
was a lad fully half the population of both .sexes, 
rich as well as poor, the banker equally with the 
wbi'kingriDfii), were snuff-takers. My first s.oliool- , 
Jieservetl.} . Djse. 17, thOS. 
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nia.^ter always carried liLs smiff loose in his waist- 
ccat pocket, and iunumera'bie were liis clips: into 
it witli two fingers and a tlnualj .iii the course of 
the chiy, while the big goffered frill which protruded 
from the bosom of hi.s .shirt was always thickly 
sprinkled with it. We used . to notice that he 
never seemed to relish one of his huge pinches so 
much as immediately after having .administered a 
sound castigation to some recalcitrant pupil. 

On the other hand, there was little or no open- 
air .snioldiig, except in the case of laboui'iiig 
men going to or from their w'ork. In this respect 
liioifer-nmtches have solnething to answer for ; 
hut for them the practice of outdoor smoking 
would never have grown to its present enormous 
proportions. 

In those clays the better class of tradci 2 iuen and 
shopkeeper.?, men of substance and standing many 
of them, used to make a point of meeting on most 
week-day eveiiiugs, in little coteries of a dozen or 
more, in the sanded pariour of one or otlcer of 
the numerous taverns of the town, there, with the 
aid of their snufl'-bo.'ces, their long clay pipes— for 
such of them as smoked— and tlicir frequently 
reploiiisliecl jorums of grog, to spend a pleasantly 
conviviar couple of hours. When the time for 
parting , came they v^ere generally all more or less 
boistaroii.dy xnerry, some being itierely comfortably 
‘full/ others comfortably ‘fuddled/ and a brace 
of them might often ha .seen, ariu-in-anu, zig-zag- 
ging their way homeward more or less uii.steadily. 
Wives regarded it almost as a matter of course 
that, say, three evening.? out of five their huahauds 
should Come home somewhat thewvorse for liquor. 
Total abstainers, the few there were of them, were 
looked npou with a certain measure of distrust, 
and a.? lacking in some of those cjualities which go 
to build up . a inauly character. 

Tliere was, a curious Smiday observance at Diin- 
chester, the like of which may or may not have 
been iu operation elsewhere. On that morning it 
was tlie custom of the Mayor and Corporation, 
preceded by their, two mace-hearers, to walk in 
procession to the parish church, and there worship 
in the comfortably cushioned pews set apart for 
tlieir,uss, which faced the pulpit. Then, just 
before the reading of the first lesson, four or 
five of their number would walk, quietly out of 
the ,chureby„u.ot; to. reappear till a few, minutes, 
before the sermon, wa.? due to begin. Their duty 
was, to^ perambulate tlie lower streets of the town, 
and: r arrest: , , any: loose, : characters who were wot 
sufficiently on the, alert to keep out , of their 
clutchesj or any,; vagrants : who could not give a 
good account of themselves. , , They; were also- em- 
powered to enter . taverns , and heerhouse.?, and 
satisfy theinaelves that no drinking: i Was,. going on : 
during prohibited: hours, Any delinquents whom' 
tliey might capture were haled into church : and 
placed, in charge of the beadle, on a bench nnder 
the pulpit and in full view ,of,-the icoiigregaticm, ■ 
where they remained till the cud of the service, 


when they were conducted to the 'vestry and there 
lectured by the vicar and the Mayor conjointly. 
Incorrigibles who wore thus captured three or 
four times were given iu charge to a constable, 
and punished next day by fine or impriaomueut. 

Anotlier old custom wa.? for the incoming 
klayor, on tlic day of his election, to give a cart- 
load of apples to he scrauililed for Iq' the mob. 
The apple.?, a couple of big basketfuls at a time, 
were thrown out of au upper window to the rough 
crowd of two or tliree hundred assembled below. 

' It was an excuse for au unlimited nmouut of horse- 
play, and was a far from edifying spectacle. 

At the foundatiou-Echool at which I was edu- 
cated we religiously kept up certain old-time 
holidays, each iiml all of which, I doubt not, have 
long ago fallen into desuetude. Thus, we cele- 
brated the 30th of January iu memory of the 
martyrdom of Charles I,, ami the 29th of May iu 
memory of the birth and return of hi.? giucelees 
son. Then there '^^'ere the 5th of November and 
coronation-day. On each of the.?e anniversaries a 
special thanksgiving service, iu accordance with 
the rubric, was held iu the parisli cliureh. 

When any one died the friends and acquaintances 
of the deceased were invited to the funeral by 
word of mouth. There was ii man iu the town 
who added to ids living Ijy going about from houee 
to house, iu accordance with the list of names 
furnished him for that purpose. Matiy a time did 
the sound of the three solemu kiiock.? — always 
after nightfall — wduch preluded his lugi.ilu'ious 
errand send a shudder through mu. Then, /when 
the dour was opened, ho would deliver himself 
iu a mouotonoii.? sing-song ns follow,?; ‘You are 
respectfully bidden to the funeral of A„ .B., Who 
died on Saturday lust. The body will be lifted at 
two o’clock precisely on Thursday ue.xt.’^ 

It was the custom for those who Inid been 
‘ bidden ’ to assemble at the house of , the decea.sed, 
where large tankard.?, filled in .some case,? with 
hot spiced ale, in others with mulled wine, but 
always having a lemon stuck with cloves floating 
ou the top, were passed round from gue,?t to guest, 
and it would have been con.sidered excoediiigly 
disrespectful to the dead hud any one .declined to 
drink therefrom. In those days hearses were un- 
known ; indeed, I never remember to have seen 
one the whole time 1 lived at JJimche.?ter. The 
cofflu was carried to. the grave by relay.? of bearei'.?, 
the mouruers walking two and two belaud ; : such 
processions, in the case of a well-known person, 
sometimes extending fully a quarter of a mile. 

Although r have no recolleotion of liaviug seen a 
hearse, I can just remember seeing a fc5odan-chaij', 
iu which sat a fat old dowager wearing an immense 
yellow turban. 1 fancy she must have died shortly 
afterwards, and probably the Sedan-chair died with 
her. . Several pairs of Hessian boots figure in my 
memory,: worn by ancient gentlemen who had prob- 
ably been great bucks or .daudie? iu: their day.; 
NumberB of men , who were getting into . yearn, iu 
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addition to the tail-coat whicli \i'as common to old 
and young alike, wote knee-breeches, and white or 
gray worsted stocking.^ and broad-toed shoes, with 
the addition of short gaiters in cold weatlier. 

Tlie young men were addicted to gorgeously 
embroidered vests, over which meandered a yard 
of gold chain ; their trousers Were strapped tightly 
over their Wellington boots ; round their neck they 
wore a stiff stock about six iuche.s deep, and 
fastened behind witli a buckle ; the broad ends, 
usually of satin, bid the rvhole of the shirt-front, 
and were commonly kept in place by a couple 


of breast-pius connected by a very fine chain. 
Above this the sharp starched points of the oolliu' 
peered forth. The face was clean .shaven except 
for a short whisker; but tile well-pomatumed 
hair was worn considerably longer than is now the 
fashion, and on Sundays and dress occasions was 
carefully curled. Occasionally the wristbands of 
the shirt were worn turned back over tlie cuffs of 
the coat. One dandy I remember who used to 
appear at church with lace ruffles round his W'rists. 

Such arc a few of tlie memories called up by 
a return to my native place. 


THE HED RAT’S DAUGHTER 


CHAP'I'liB III. 



moil ties had elapsed since the 
Lotus Blossom Iiad steamed out of 
the Gieraiiger Fjord and its owner 
had taken ids last look at the little 
village of Mei'ok. During that 
interval Browne had endeavoured 
to amuse himself to the best of Ids ability. In 
spite of Maas’s iirsinuation to the contrary, he iiad 
visited Russia ; had , shot bears in the company 
and on the estates of his friend Demetrovitch j 
had passed south to the Criiiiea, and thciico, by 
■yvny, of ; Constantinople, to Cairo, wiiere, eliauciiig 
upon some ffieuds who were wintering in the 
IiuhI of' the Fharaolis, he had been persuaded into 
engaging a da/iablp/t, and had endured the tedious 
liver journey , to Luxor and back in the company 
of a oluirmiiig I’rench countess, an Austrian 
archduke, a German pianist, and an iudivkliial 
whose aocuniplishments were as notorious as ids 
ta.stes were varied. A fortnight in Monte Carlo 
and a week in Paris iiad fullotved the Nile trip ; 
and now the first week in March found liim, 
free of eiigageiiieuts, ensconced in the luxurious 
smoking-room of the Monolith Club in rail 
Mull, ail enormous cigar between bis teetli, and 
bitterly regretting tliiit he hud been persuaded to 
leave tlie warmth and suii.slime of the fuypured 
South. The iiioriiing had been fairly bright, but 
tlie afternoon was cold, foggy, and dreary in the 
extreme. Even the most weatlierwise among the 
iiieii standing at the windows, looking out upon 
the street, had to admit that they did not know 
what to make of it. It might only mean rain, 
tliey said ; it might also mean snow. But that, it 
was, and was going to be still more, unpleasant 
ripbody seemed for an iustuiit to doubt. Browne 
stretched himself in Ids chair beside the fire, and 
, watched tlie llame.s go roaring up the chimney, 
with an expression of weariiieiss upon his usually 
cheerful face.' , 

iWhatra fool you were, my lad, to come to 
; this,, sort of , thing !’ ho said: to himself. ‘STpu, 
: 1 iniglit liiive known the sort of welcome you would 
.ircceive. In Gaiuies the :suii has been, shiuiug ;ou. 


the Boulevard de la Groisette all day. Here it 
is all darkness and detestation. I’ve a good 
mind to be off again to-niglit ; thi.s sort of thing 
would give the happiest man the blues.’ 

He wins still pursuing this train of thought, 
when a hand was placed upon his shoulder, and, 
turning round, he found Jimmy Foote standing 
beside liiiii. 

‘The very man I wanted to see,’ said Browne, 
springing to his feet and holding out his hand ; 

‘ I give . you my word you couldn’t have come 
at a more opportune moiiient. I was in the act 
of setting off to find you.’ 

‘My dear old chap,’ replied his friend, ‘ that , 
k my metier : I always turn up at opportime 
moments, like tlie kind gudmotlier in the fairy 
tale. What is it you want of me?’ 

‘I want your company.’ 

‘There’s nothing I’d give you more willingly,’ 
said Jimmy; ‘I’m tired of it myself. But 
seriously, what is tlie matter ?’ 

‘Look out of the window,’ Browne replied, 
‘Do you see that fog?’ 

‘I’ve not only seen it, I have . swallowed 
several yards of it,’ Foote answered. ‘I’ve been 
to tea with the Verneys in, Arlington Street, and 
I’ve fairly had to eat my way back through it. 
But why should the weather irritate you? If 
you’re idiot enougli to come buck ; from ; Cairo to 
Loudon in March, I don’t see that you’ve any 
right to complain. I only wish to goodness Fate had 
blessed me with the same chance of getting away.’ 

‘If she had,, where would you go and what 
would you do?’ 

‘I’d go miywhere and do anytluug. You miiy 
take it from me tiiat tlie Bard was not very far ' 
out when he said that if money go before, all , 
ways lie open.’ 

: , ‘If .that’s all you want, we’ll very: soon Bend 
it before. Look, here, Jimmy • you ’ve nothing tg ' 
do,; aiid L’ve less. What do you, say to, going, off 
somewhere 1 ,. :What ’.s your: fancy-r-rParis, .KOutlr 
of Franco, Egypt, Algiers ? ,; Oim . place k like 
another to me.’ 
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‘ I don’t want anything better tliau Algiers,’ 
said Jimmy. ‘Provided we go by sea, I am your 
obedient and bumble aervuut to command.’. 

Tlmn, waving bis band towards the gloom out- 
side, lie added: ‘Fog, Rain, Sleet, and Snow, 
my luck is triumphant, and I defy tliee l’ 

‘Tliat’s settled, then,’ said Browne, . rising ami 
standing before the i Are. ‘ 1 ’ll wire to Mason to 
have the yacht ready at Plymouth to-morrow 
evening. I should advise you to bring something 
warm with you, for we are certain, to find it cold 
going doivn Ohaunel and crossing the Bay at 
this time of the year. In a week, however, we 
shall be ill the warm weather once more. Now 
1 must be getting along. You don’t happen to be 
commg Illy way, I suppose?’ 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said Jimmy, buttoning uji 
his coat and putting on his hut as he spoke, ‘my 
way is always your way. Are you going to walk 
or cab it?’ 

‘ Walk,’ Browne replied. ‘ This is not the sort 
of weather to ride in hamsoms. If you ’re ready, 
come along.’ 

The two young men passed out of the club and 
along Pall Mall togetlier. Turning up dVaterloo 
Place, they proceeded in the direction of Piccadilly. 
The fog was thicker there than elsewhere, and 
every shop window was brilliantly illuminated in 
order to display the wares set out within.’ 

‘Oh, by the way, Browne, I've got something 
to show you,’ said Foote as they passed over the 
crossing, of Cliaides Street. ‘It may interest you.’ 

‘ What is, it 1’ asked Browne. ‘ A new cigarette 
or something more atiticious than usual in the 
way of oieckties?’ 

‘Better than that,’ returned his coinpauioii, and 
as he spoke he led him towards a picture-shop, 
in the window of which were displayed a number 
of works of art. In a promiueut position in the 
centre was a large water-colour, and as Browne 
glanced at it his heart gave a great leap. It was 
nothing more nor .less than a view of Merok taken 
from the, spot where he had rescued Katherine 
Petrovitch from death upwards of seven mouths 
before. It was a clever bit of work, and treated 
in an entirely unconventional fashion. 

■r ‘It’s not by any means had, is it?’ said Foote, 
after Browne had been looking at it in silence for 

upwards of a minute." ‘If I had the money 

But I: say, old chap, what is the matter? . You 
are as pale as , if . you had. seen a ghost. Don’t 
.you feel. .well ?’ b . 

‘Perfectly weli,’ diis. friend replied ; ‘it’s only 
the fog.’ 

He did not say that in the corner of the picture 
ho had seen the artist’s name, and that that name 
. was, the one he had cherished, so fondly and for 
so long a time. , 

' Just . excuse me for, a liioment, .will you ?:’ he 
. said;, ‘ I should like to go into the slio.p. and ask 
a cpiestion about that picture.’ 

‘All right,' said Jimmy. ‘I’ll ivait out here.’ 


Browne accordingly disappeared into the shop, 
leaving Foote on the pavement outside. As it 
happened, it was a dealer he oi'teii visited, and in 
consecpieiice he was well known to the assi.slauts. 
When he made known to them what he wanted, 
the picture was withdraivu from the window and 
placed before him. 

‘An excellent bit of work, as you can see tor 
yourself, sir,’ .said the shopman as ho pulled down 
the electric light and turned it upon the picture. 
‘The young lady who X'ainted it is fa,st making 
a name for hei'self. So fai' tliis is the fir.st bit 
of lier work we liave had in London ; but the 
Continental dealers assure me tliey find a ready 
market for it.’ 

‘I can quite believe it,’ said Browne. ‘It is uii 
exceedingly pretty bit. You may .send it round 
to me.’ 

.‘Yery good, sir; thank you. .Perhaps you will 
allow me to show you one or two others while 
you are here ? IVe have several new ones since 
you were here last.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ Broivuo replied. ‘I only came 
ill to find out whether you could tell me the 
address of the young lady who painted this? She 
and 1 met in Norway some months ago.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, I had no idea wdien 1 spoke that 
you were acquainted. Perhaps you know that 
she is ill London at the present inomunt. She 
honoured mo by visiting my shop this niorning.’ 

‘Indeed,’ sai<l Browne. ‘In that case perhaps 
it would not be troubling you too much to let me 
know ivliere 1 could find her.’ 

‘I will do .so at once,’ the man replied. ‘If 
you w’ill e.vou.se me for a luoment I will , have it 
written out for you.’ 

Pie disappeared forthwith into an office at the 
end of the shop, leaving Browne staring at the 
Xiioture as if ho could not take his eyes off it. So 
engaged was he with the thoughts it conjured up 
that he quite forgot the fact that he was standing 
in a shop in London with hunsom.s and ’buses 
rolling by outside. In spirit be was on the steep 
side of a Norwegian mountain, surrounded by fog 
and rain, endeavouring to discover from wluit direc- 
tion a cortuiu cry for help proceeded. Tlieu the 
fog rolled away, and, looking up at him, ho saw 
what he now knew to be the sweetest and most 
Womanly face upon which he had ever gazed. Ho 
was still wrapped in this day-dream when the 
shopman returned, and roused him by placing on 
the counter before him an envelope upon which' 
something was written. Browne took it up and 
read: 

: Miss KaTHKIUNE I’ETllOVM'OH. 

4Si Hullmd I’arh West. 

, ‘That is it, .sir,’ said the man. ‘If it would be 
any canvenieiiee to you, sir, it will give me, the 
. greatest pleasure to write to the young lady, and 
,, to tell her that you have , purchased her picture 
and would like her to call upon you.’ 
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‘I must beg of you not to do anytliing of. the 
kind,’ Browne replied, with the most impressive 
earnestness. ‘I must make it a condition of my 
purchase that you do not meiitioii my heme to 
her in any way.’ 

The shopman looked a little ore.stfallen. ‘Very 
good, sir ; since you do not wish it, of course I will 
be sure not to do so,’ he answered humbly. ‘I 
tliouglit perhaps, having pu?'cha.sed an example of 
her work, and being such a well-known patron of 
art, you might be anxious to help the young lady.’ 

‘lYhat do you mean by helping her?’ inquired 
Browne. ‘Do you think she needs assistance?’ 

‘Well, sir, between ourselves,’ returned the other, 
‘ I do not fancy .she is very well off. . She was in 
a great hurry, at any rate, to .sell this picture.’ 

Browne wn'iiced ; it hurt him to think that tlie 
girl had perhaps been compelled to haggle with 
this man in order to obtain tiie mere necessaries 
of life. He, however, thanked the man for hia 
courtesy, and bidding liim send the picture to his 
residence as soon as possible, left tlie shop and 
joined Foote on the pavement outside. 

‘ Well, I hope you have been long eiinugh,’ 
remarked that gentleman in an injured tone as 
tliey proceeded up the street together. ‘ Have you 
purchased everything in the sliop?’ 

‘Don’t, he uastjq Jimmy,’ said Browne, with 
sudden joviality. ‘ It doesn’t suit you. You are 
the jolliust little fellow ia the world when you 
are in a good temper ; hut when you are not — 
well,. ’wordS" fail lue.’ 

‘Don’t walk me off my legs, confound you !’ said 
Jimmy enappi.slily. ‘The night is but young, and 
we’re not perforiniug pe{!e.strian.% whatever you 
may think.’ 

Browne wa.s not aware that he wa.9 walking 
faster tlian usual, but lie .slowed down on being 
remonstrated witli. Then he commenced to 
whistle softly to hiiuself. 

‘Now yon are whistling,’ said Jimmy, ‘which 
i.s a thing, as you are well aware, that I detest in 
the street. What on earth is the matter with you 
to-night? Ten minutes ago yon were as glum as 
they make 'em ; iiotliing suited you. Tlion you 
went into that siiop and bought tliat picture, and 
since you came out you seem bent on making a 
public exhibition of yourself.’ 

‘ So I am,’ said Browne ; and then, suddenly 
.stopping in his wall:, he rapped with the ferrule 
of his umbrella on the pavement. ‘I ain going 
to give an exhibition, and a dashed good one, too. 
I’ll take one of the galleries and do it in a proper 
.style. I’ll liave tlie critics there, and all the 
, swells who buy ; and if they don’t do as I want, 
and declare it to be the very finest show of the 
year, I’ll never buy one of their works again.’ 
Then, taking his frieud’.s arm, he continned his 
walk, .saying, ‘What you want, Jimmy, my boy, 
is. a iJi'opar appreciation of art. There is nothing 
like it in the world, take my word for it. 
Nothing ! Nothing at all 1’ 


‘You’ve said tliat before,’ retorted bis friend, 

‘ and you said it with sufficient emphasis to amuse 
the whole street. If you’re going to give me an 
exposition on art in Regent Street on a foggy after- 
noon in March, I tell yon flatly I ’In going liome. 

I am not a millionaire, and my character won’t 
stand the strain. What’.s the matter with you, 
Browne? You’re a.? jolly a.s a sandboy now, and 
for tlie life of me, I don’t .sec how a chap can be 
happy ill a fog like this and still retain hi.s 
reason.’ , 

‘ Fog, niy boy,’ continued Browne, still display- 
ing tlic greatest good lunnour. ‘I give you my 
word, there’.s nothing like a fog in the world. 1 
adore tlieni ! I revel in them ! Talk about your 
south of France and sunshine. 'VYluit ia it to 
London and a fog? A fog did me a very good 
turn once, and now I’m hanged if another isn’t 
going to rival it. Yon ’re a dear little chap, 
Jimmy, and I wouldn’t wish for a better eom- 
panion. But there ’.s no use shutting your eyes 
to one fact, and that, is you’re not sympathetic. 
You want educating, and when I’ve a week or 
two to spare I’ll do it. Now I’m going to leave 
you to think out what I’ve said. I’ve just re- 
membered a most important appointment. Let 
me find a decent hansom and I’ll be off.’ 

‘I thought yon said just now this was not the 
weather for driving in hansoms? I thought yon , 
said you had nothing to do, and that you were 
going to employ yourself entertaining me? John 
Grantliam Browne, I tell you what it is, you’re, 
going in that hnn.soin to a lunatic asylum.’ 

‘Better than that, my boy,’ said Browne, with a 
laugli, IIS the cab drew up at the pavement ami 
he .sprang in. ‘ .Far better than that.’ Theiij 
looking up tlirougli tlie trap in tlie roof at tlie 
driver, he added .solemnly ; ‘ Cabby, drive me to 43 
Holland Park Road, a.s first ns yotir horse can go.’ 

‘But, liold on,’ .said Foote, holding up his 
umbrella to detain him. ‘Before you do go, what 
about to-niori’ow? "VVliat train shalL we catch? 
And have you sent the wire to your skipper to . 
have tlie 5 'acht in I’eadiness?’ 

‘Bother to-morrow,' answered Browne. ‘There 
is no to-morrow, there are no trains, there is no 
skipper, and most cerlainly there is no yacht. 
I’ve forgotten them and everything else. Drive 
on, cabby. By-by, Jimmy.’ 

Tlie cab disappeared in tlie fog, leaving Mr 
Foote standing before the portico of the Criterion 
looking after it. 

‘ My friend Brownie is either rnad Or in love,’ 
said that astonished individual as the vehicle 
rolled awaj’. ‘I don’t know wvhich to think. 
He ’s quite unnerved me, I think I ’ll go in here 
and try a. glass of dry sherry just to pull myself 
together. . \Yhat an idiot I w'as not to find out 
:who qraiiited that picture 1 But that’s just like , 
me;" I- never think of things until it’s too late.’ 

. When he had finished his sherry lie lit a 
cigarette, and' pre.?eii tly found him.self making his ■ 
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way tovviirds liis rooms in Jermyn Street. As lie 
went lie ijlioolc liis head soleninljn ‘ I don’t like 
the look of thing.? at all,’ he said. ‘I said a 
lunatic asylum just now ; I slioulil have mentioned 


a worse jJace— “St George’.?, Hanover Square.” 
One thing, however, is quite certain. If 1 know 
anything of signs, Algier.s will not have the 
pleasure of entertaining nie.’ 


OOOOA AND 0 OC OA ADDLTBEATI 0 F. 

By Prof. Caemody, F.I.C., P.C.S., Trinklad. 


IHE adulterator of a snbattfncc which 
received from an excellent authority 
the title of ‘food for the gods’ 
must be a daring person indeed. 
And yet, of all onr hreakfa.st hever- 
nge.s, there is none at the present 
day so extensively adulterated as Theohroma cacao. 

Tea, owing mainly to tlie supervision on im- 
portation exercised hy the Board of Customs, and 
partly to the vigilance , of food inspectors, is now 
very rarely found adulterated. Coffee, it is true, 
IS still sold with , an admixture of chicory in 
variable propoition.s, and when so labelled the 
person selling runs no risk of prosecution. But 
cacao adulteration is a mountain, that of coffee 
only, a molehill, , 

It has been proved to the .satisfaction of the 
representatives of jmstice, by' scientific witnesses 
who have been examined before them, that inix- 
. tures are sold . as cocoa which contain not more 
than eic/ht per cent, of that substance. . On the 
authority of evidence given by the largest mann- 
facturers of cocoa in England before a recent 
.royal commission on food adulteration, it is. clear 
■that the best mixtures sold do not contain more 
t\mi fifty per cent, of cocoa; and . from the 
published reports of proceedings under the . Food 
and Drugs Act, we are convinced that cocoa 
mixtures are regularly sold with 23 ei'eentuge.s of 
cocoa varying from the maximum of fifty to the 
miiiiinmii of eight referred to above. And altkough 
it is difficult to prove, except on figures suiiplied 
hy the niannfiicturers conjointly, there are good 
grounds for believing tliat the mixtures— hiean- 
ing, by., ‘mixtures’ tlie second tyjie of com- 
111 ercial cocoa referred to below-^which Inive 
the .i; largest . sale in this country do not cou- 
, . tain on an-average above twenty jicr cent, of 
■ , cocoa., v.;'^ 

Under the protection afforded by an act of, par- 
liament sjjeeially directccl against food adulteration, 
.and with all itsmiachinery not only in good. work-, 
ing.: order, hut every ,>day improving ancl becoming 
more popular, it might at first sight axipear to 
any oidiiiary person that such serious adulteration 
is iiiipo.s.siblo. But this is very far from being 
so, for the vendor of cocoa is , fully protected 
against legal proceeding.? by a label on the jiacket 
: contaiiung a priiited statement (which: may be in 
.miiiro.scopioiilly nniuute, type, and further obscured 
by an overwhelming preponderance of other 


printed matter) to the effect that ‘ this article is 
sold as an admixture of cocoa with sugar and 
arrowroot.’ Tlie vendor i.s not legally obliged to 
disclo.so the ^proportions in wliicli be lias mixed 
these ingredients ; and, as a result, wo find that 
it' is possible to sell as cocoa a inixturo which 
contain.? only eight per cent, of that substance. 
Such .sales .are .so very detrimental to tlm interest.? 
of the qnn’clmser and of the producer that public 
attention requires to be directed to it in a 6 i)eciul 
manner, particularly at the pre.sont time, when 
the consumption of cocoa is evidently rapidly 
increasing, ahd wlien the jmblic mind may not 
nnreasonalily bo assumed to be in a state of 
pardonable uncertainty as to the ro.spective merits 
of the e.ssentially different lU’epariition.s whiclij by 
persisstent advertising, rival manntacturer.s . have 
very 2>rop(!rIy .siilimitted for the careful scrutiny 
and consideration of actual or aiiticipatud con- 
sumers of cocoa. 

A brief sketch of the cacao industry will 
jn’epare the Way for understanding wluit follows. 
Oacao grow.s only in tri)2hcal , climates. It is 
the fruit of a tree not unlike an a2)ple-fe 
in n2)pearancti, and very unlike the pnlff'Ame 
wliieli yields the coeo-imt — with which it is 
often confounded. The fruit comsisls; of 'a imd, 
containing about forty beans or .seeds. The 
pod is cut ill two,: and thrown : on the ground 
to I'ot; the seed.?, with their gummy adhering 
coat, are carried to the .sWeating-hox, where they 
fermeut in heaps for from two to sixteen days. 
Long fermeiiting produce, s cocoa of better colour 
and flavour; a bean which luis been feriiiented 
only a few days has a rank flavour, which the 
adultorutor utilises for the liuriw.se of disguising 
larger proportioms of starch and .sugar than a 
fully-fermontcd, hiild-flavoiired boaii is capable 
of. From : the swehting-box the : bean is carried 
to the drying-house, wlicre the heat of the siin, 
or occasionally artificial heat, stops the feruieiita- 
tioii and' dries the beau sufficiently to enable it 
to : be , sliqiped with .safety in bags to Euroiie 
or America, : On its arrival in these .countries 
it is, again heated, but this .time to , a higher 
temperature, in, order to seimrate the husk or 
shell which encloses the ‘ cocoa-nih,’ The sliell 
is .still used .. hy some to prepare ; a liglit infusion ; 
but many hours are required for the preparation. 
The nib is the important part, and may be sold 
( 1 ), sinqily ground: (the only pure form of cocoa) ; . 
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(2) ground, and mixed witlx starch and sugar ; 

(3) ground, and part of the fat abstracted. Any- 
one, then, who wishes to obtain pure cocoa must 
obtain ground nibs; and if this is propei-lj' prepared 
witlx ii sufiiciency of luillc, no more strengthening 
or agreeable beverage could be desired. 

It has been said, -with what justification I know 
not, that the pxiblio demand for cocoa-nibs is very 
limited, and that this is a proof that people prefer 
the prepared forms placed on the market. But 
this is no -proof of the latter statement, for not 
one in ten: thousand of the public is aware that 
cocoa-nib is the only form of pure cocoa, ami 
that only one fu-iii of manufaoturer.s places this 
form on the market. 

Tlie second kind mentioned above is a pre- 
pared cocoa — that i.s, ground nibs to which an 
equal, or greater, weiglit of starch and sugar has 
been added. The manufacturer.s of this class de- 
fend the practice by .saying that natural cocoa 
doe.s not make a palatable beverage, and tliat 
the addition of starch and sugar is necessary. 
They say that cocoa contains too much fat. As 
a matter of fact a .spoonful of cocoa poivder con- 
tains Ixalf a spoonful of cocoa fat, and herein lie.s 
its superiority over tea and coffee, which are 
merely stinnilants, and possess no ingredients of 
any value as a foot!. The manufacturors apixear 
to thiilk tliat half a spoonful of fat is too much, 
and that by the addition of starch and sugar it 
should :he redriced to a quarter of a spoonful, or 
lei3s. It: is also: said that starch is added because, 
with Iiot water, it forms a thin kind of paste in 
which the cocoa powder remains suspended, and 
does not settle down to the bottom of the cxip. 
The sugar is added partly for the same rca.son, and 
partly to disguise the insipid taste of the starch. 

The third class of cocoa is the ground irih from, 
which about half the fat has been extracted. This 
kind was first made on the Continent, but has 
forced its way steadily into popxdar favour here, 
notwithstanding that the home manufacturers arc 
protected to the extent of one penny per pound 
against all foreign manufacturens. Its successful 
introduction proved at all events that that section 
of the public wliich coxdd afford to pay the high 
price oE this newly introduced preparation welcomed 
a change from the starch and sugar nii,\tures referred 
to above. Most of the home inaiiufocUxrers now 
prepare a cocoa similar to this ; and it is very 
probable that this kind would be more popular if .. 
the : price charged for it were not so unreasonably 
high as it is at jmeseiit. 

■ Each of the three kinds of cocoa placed on the 
market has its defenders and assailants. Very few 
in this country -will be found to support the first, 
'kind ; hut the ixeople of the countries where cocoa 
is produeed never take it except in this pure foriii-*- 
thiit is; -with no starch added and no fat extracted. 

, Epr'^:y the people of these, 

islands would not use cocoa in any other form 
. than the second : kind referred to ; lux t since the. 


popularity of the thiid kind has been so marked 
this representation is no longer strongly a.sserted. 
The defenders of the first and thii'd forms assail 
the second, and declare that the addition of stxu'ch 
is wholly unnece.saary. 

The defenders of the third form Urge that the 
largo proportion of fat naturally found in cocoa 
makes an nnpidatable beverage, and is, moreover, 
indigestible ; they therefore remove luilf of it, and 
supply tlie public with an article which they assert 
is better suited to human tastes and requirements.' 

Supporters of the first and second types are, 
oil the other hand, equally ready to assail the 
third. Fat, they declare, and with much justice, 
is the characteristic and most important con- 
stituent of cocoa, and by removing it you sell 
the public an impoverished residue at a greatly 
eiiliaueed price. The}' point to the similarity of 
tliis proceeding to the .sale of milk or linseed 
meal which has been deprived of its fat — both 
ofleiice.s against the Pood and Drugs Act ; and 
they further urge that, instead of being sold at a 
higher pt-ico than ordinai-y cocoa, it shcnihl, like 
.skimmed milk or linseed cake, bo sold at a lower 
price tliiin tlio genuixie article. Ojie oilier ixoiut- 
is urgoil, which, howevei', i,s slightly fanciful— 
namely, that this Coxxtinental manufactured cocoa 
is made readily soluble by a very objectionable 
process which converts the fat of the cocoa into 
a so.ap by means of an alkali. 

It is cleiir that the present spell of advertising 
must have the ultimate eifect of enlightening tlie 
pxiblic ; and with this must follow the extinction 
of such absurd mixtures a.s contain ninety-two- 
per cent, of foreign ingredients. Whether the 
public will continue to prefer mixtures contain- 
ing half cocoa and the remainder starch and 
sugai’, or whether they will patronise the pure 
cocoa-nibs or the fat-extracted type, fit is xin- 
■ possible to say. They may perliaps he aUurexl by 
tlie newest pi’eparution, which is admittedly a 
mixture of cocoa with malt, hops, and kola, and 
which is said to have an enormous sale at : the 
present time. But the cocoa producer -Would: 
prefer the public taste to run in the direction of 
the first and third types. :: 

Chocolate, as a modern commercial article, 
differs from cocoa in this, that : it is a mixture, 
of cocoa powder aiid Biigixr, but -tvithgut starch. 
This difference is not generally known. 

The word cocoa is seldom used in , cocoa pro- 
ducing countries^ It is an-itten cacao, and pro- 
nounced tcah-lco. The ordinary prommeiatiou used 
here is apt to confound the word with one or. 
two others ; and although a grocer would pro- 
bably supply you with Theahvma, cacao, a hair- 
dresser might: assume you : were in need of a 
■well-kiio-wn preparation for increasing the: groivtlx 
of the hair; a .greengrocer miglit present, you 
with the familiar coco-nut (often v-ery ei-roneously 
.:spelt cocoa-nut) ; while the skilled druggist might 
: interpret yoiir euppiosexl: u'anta bjx presenting .some 
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preparation of the iiuicli-lamletl stiiiuilant-^boca. 
Then we hare such combinations as cuca-cocoa 
(or coca-cocoa), and buoIi derivatives as cocoaino 
and cocaine. Tiiese, in the interests of the public, 
it would be desirable to avoid. 

Tlie writer can confidently recommend from 
e.vperienoe the first type of cocoa; it will be 


found to agree with ino.st comstitutions. If made 
with milk instead of water it is an advantage. 
If tile fat is found in this type to be excessive, 
then I recommend the tliird. The second kind 
will, in my opinion, soon become obsolete, or 
will only be sold in the near future with not 
leas than fifty per cent, of cocoa. 


DR BARLOW’S SECRET. 

CHAPTEE II. 


Nellie still hesitated ivitli 
letter in her hand, the lank 
'e of Mr James Tompkyns ap- 
ed nt the window carrying a 
2 r over bis arm, and wearing 
ery anxious expression, on his 

small, thin face, 

‘ All, you ’re here, Mi.ss Ha^’thorne !’ be exclaimed. 
‘Dick telU me that Barlow hs got my blazer.’ 

‘I suppose be baa, Mr Tompkyns,’ rejoined Nellie 
ooklly. She was annoyed at being interrupted, and 
poor Tompkyn.s ivas no favourite of hers. 

'Eb? Did you see it on birn?’ 

‘ He bad one on.’ 

‘ Eh T Was it the same pattern as this 1 ’ 

‘Yes, I think it was.’ 

‘Toir think it was? You’re not .sure?’ 

‘OK, I’ve no doubt it was,’ replied Nellie 
impiltieutly, 

^ Well, you know,’ said Tompkyns, ‘it’s not 
quitij the tiling for a man to walk off with another 
man’s blazer. Eh?’ 

‘I’m sure Dr Barlow wouldn’t have done it in- 
tentiomilly, Mr Tompkyns,’ said Nellie indignantlj'. 

‘Well, perhaps not, perhaps not;: but lie’s done 
it, you:see, (all the smne. This thing’s no use to 
me. It’s not the thing to go about in another 
man’s blazer. I don’t care to do it if Barlow does.’ 

At that moment Dick appeared at the window. 

‘Look here, Tomplcyms,’ be said impatientlvj 
‘how long are yon going to be? We’re waiting 
for you. The girls say they ’ll go home if you 
don’t come at once.’ 

‘Eh?’, rejoined Tompkyns, peering at him with 
his : lack 4u.stre eye.s. ‘I ivant to know something 
more about my blazer.’ ; 

: ‘.Oh, bother your blazer 1’ exclaimed Dick, ‘Come 
along, man.* , :We , can’t wait al^ ■ - 

: He tried to pull Tompkyns away by the arm, 
but Tompkyns clutched . the window-frame : and 
held on tenaciously.. 

‘Oh, but: look here, you know, there was a 
gold watch and, chain in if-^n wery :valiuible gold 
watch— I wouldn’t have; anything ..happen to it 
for worlds.’ 

‘Well, hang it all!’ shouted Dick, ‘you don’t 
suppose that. Barlow’s going to make away ' with 
your blessed blazer— do you? It’ll he all right. 
Gome along,’ 


By this time Dick had obtained a sati.sfactory 
grip of Tonipkyn.s’,s belt, and now drew liim 
gradually liackwards and away from tlie window, 
still expostulating and protesting. 

‘But look liere, you know, my dear fellow, look 
here.’ 

‘Come along, come along,’ cried Dick, .seizing him 
by the arm and .swinging him round. ‘ Hurry 
up, man. The girls will he off if you don’t.’ 

In another moment tliey had disappeared round 
a corner of the liou.se, and Nellie was once more 
alone. Shu withdrew her hand from iier pocket. 
Tlie ludicrous scene lietweeu Dick and ToiuplsynB 
had made her laugh in spite of herself, and had 
entirely dispelled the morbid suspicions that wore 
beginning to take possession, of her. 

‘No, I won’t look nt it,’ she thought to lte,r«elf. 
‘I feel that it wouldn’t ho strictly huncmrahle to 
do .so, and I won’t. Tom seeju.s to think that I’m 
naturally curious, and I’m going to prove to him 
that I’m not. I won’t even take it out ofniy pocket 
until 1 give it to him ; and if he hints, eveii as a 
joke, that I’ve looked at it, I’ll tell him that I’m 
not in the Imhit of reading other people’s letters.’ 

Tins mood ]a.sled for several ininnteB ; hnt at 
the cud of that time she felt ag.aih an irresi.stible 
craving to have one more look at the outside 
of the letter. 

‘I know it’.B from lior,’ she soliloquised. ‘I don’t 
know exactly why, but I feel in.stinctively that it 
is. I wonder what sort of a girl slie is. I ought 
to ha able to guess from her handwriting. Surely 
I might just have a peep at tlie address. There 
can be no Imrm in that.’ 

. Stilling tlie .still small voice that reminded her 
of the vow she had so recently made, she drew the 
letter from her pocket. Then a curious thing 
happened. Though she had hitherto put the for- 
hidden fruit so resolutely away from her, she 
suddenly twitehed the, letter out of the envelope 
and hurriedly irafolded it. 

‘Oh, I immt read it— -I must !’ she exclaimed. 

‘ T can’t live if I don’t.’ : 

And this ia what she . read ; 

Nnw VoRK, 21.SI! June 

My Dear IFftiKNiDi— Tills lieiiig tlic lumivei-siiry of tli»t 
stnmge incident in our lives which I never shall, never can, 
forget, I feel iinpollud to write a few line.s to you. I have 
heai'd-T^oh, how glad I was to receive the news l—that you 
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are engaged to he married. How thankful I am that the 
cruel disappointment of wliioli I was the innocent, the 
remorseful cause, has not oast a permanent .shadow upon 
your life ! Whenever I have remembered our last sad 
interview, at which you told me, with the despairing tears 
in your eyes, that your life was ruined, that you could never 
love again, that the world was henceforth a blank to you, 
it is impossible to give you any idea of the p.'iin, the remorse 
I have felt. Tlie news lias removed a oru.s!iing burden from 
my mind. Oh ! I do hope that you will bo happy ; that your 
future wife will make you far, far happier than I conld over 
have done. Will you let me give you one little piece of 
advice ? If you can avoid it, never tell her about the extra- 
ordinary circumstanOQS that wrenched us apart at the very 
moment when our happiness seemed assured. Ton cannot 
eoneeive how morbidly women brood over such things. It 
could do no good. It might do a deal of hnnn. With 
respect to this one ineidoiit I would not take your jiancSe 
into your oonfldenoe. There are usually some passages in 
the life of a man which he would prefer to pass over in 
silence, and this is one of them. [The writer had evidently 
provided Tom with both ideas and jihraseology.] Yon 
have, I understand, severed your comieetion with High- 
ohuroh and all our old aoquaintanoes ; and even if you were 
to meet any of them, surely they would not bo so cruel as 
to refer to the past in your wife’s presence. Thei-e is one 
thing which troubles me. Did you ever inquire wliether 
the page containing our signatures has beau removed from 
the register ? If not, would it not he prudent to make the 
inquiry at ones ? I must stojj now. — Wishing you all pos- 
sible happiness, I am, your evor-faithful friend, 

DoiiOTnv PEmSBEW. 

Nellie sat gazing at the leUer for several minutes 
ivitli round, wondering eyes. Slie was too beivil- 
derefl to fully comprehend it.s meaning. Then she 
suddenly shook it out of her lap as though it had 
been a poisbnou.s snake. 

‘Oh,’ she oxclaimed, 'vith a shiver, ‘what does 
it mean! What can it mean? What — what does 
she say about the register?’ 

She picked it up and glanced again at the last 
paragraph. 

‘Why, people sign their names in the register 
when they get married, don’t they?’ she exclaimed. 
‘Oh, no, no, it can’t he that! — surely it can’t be 
that 1 Oh ! what sliiill I do, what shall I do ? ’ 

She buried her face in the sofa cushion and 
began to .sob fiercely. Just as suddenly slie jerked 
herself into a sitting posture, intertwined her 
fingers until the k:nickle.s turned white, and stared 
straiglit before her. In another minute she jumped 
Up, and, covering her jjale face with her hands, 
began to walk up and down the room, ending by 
again flinging herself face downwards on the sofa., 

I Oh, how cruel of him I’ .she moaned j ‘how 
cruel and wicked of him ! ’ 

In a few minutes she started irp, sat down at 
a table, seized a pen, and began to write a letter 
to Barlow demanding an immediate explanation. 
She commenced half-a-dozen and tore them all up. 
The floor was strewn with scraps of paper, her 
; fingers smeared with ink, her hair tliahevelled, her 
eyes swimming with suppressed tears. At this 
moment a .servant entered with a note., 

‘The man that brought it said no answer would 
be requiz’ed, miss.’ 


‘Very well.’ 

Tlie note was from Barlow, and even when 
the servant had gone she. could scarcely .smiunon 
up courage to open it. She was terrified le.9t it 
should confirm beyond doubt the dreadful sus- 
picions which now .seemed only too well founded. 
At length, with a de.sperate effort, she overcame 
her reluctance, and tearing open the envelope, took 
out and read the letter. It opened and closed with 
tlie usual affectionate expressions ; Imt the gist of 
the meaning was contained in the following 
ominous sentences : 

I am awfully so,rry that I shall have to leave for 
Ijivorpool at once on most important business. I may 
even have to go as far as New York, but witUhohl 
particulars until I see you. I literally haven’t a moment 
to spare, or I should come to say good-bye to you. In 
any ca.se, dear, wliateimr liappens, I sliaU be back in 
good time for our weilding. AYill write or telograpb 
when I get to Liverpool. 

This letter seemed to Nellie to confirm her 
very worst suspicions, and to put any hope of n 
•satisfactory explanation entirely out of the ques- 
tion. The poor cliild broke down completely and , 
began to sob hysterically. Even when the irre- 
pressible Dick came swaggering into tlie room 
she made no effort to conceal her agitation. 

‘That ass of a ‘Tonipkyns,’ said Dick, ‘kept the 
girls waiting .so long that they’ve gone home in 
disgust. Hullo, Nellie, what’.s up now? , Been 
squabbling with Tom, or has the governor been 
rowing you ?’ 

Nellie wa.s too wretched and desperate to attempt 
concealment. Blie pu.slied the letters towards 
Dick. 

‘Oh Dick!’ .she .sob, bed, ‘just look at those 
dreadful letters, and tell me .what I ought to do. 

I — I can’t think. My Lead ’s swiaiining.’ 

Dick glanced throxigh the letters with gestures 
of amazement and indignation. 

‘Well, I’m hlowed,’ he exclaimed, ‘this is, a: 
jolly go I I tell you what, Nellie, if this fellow, 
Barlow, isn’t a fraud and a scamp I’ll eat my hat 
—that’s all. You’re jolly well rid of Jiiin, in my 
opinion.; Yon ju.st wait and see whnt the pater 
says about it. , I wouldn’t be in Barlow’s shoes if 
the old man gets hold of him,’ 

‘Oh, you mustn’t tell impa, Dick ! ’ exclaimed 
Nellie in alarm. 

‘Now, look here, my dear girl,’ replied Dick, 
with .the ooihplaceht .self-confidence of seventeen, 
‘as you’ve put tlie matter into my hands, I mean 
to see it through. The honour of the family is 
concerned, and Barlow shall find that he’s made ii 
niistake in trilling with the affections of yiii/ sister. 
A girl like j’ou can’t be expected to understand 
■such a scamp as Barlow'. I can see through the 
iwhole thing at a glance. Bnrlo\v’8 halted. ; 
sure, as fate; he’s gone to New York to join thisj 
Pettigrew woman.’ 

. . ‘ No, no, no, Dick,’ sobbed poor Nellie,; ‘ I— I 
can’t believe it, I, won’t believe it; ;» There ’a some 
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dreadful mystery I don’t understand ; but I’m 
sure T-T-Tom couldn’t do such a thing as that 
— I know he couldn’t.’ 

Even at this early stage of the proceedings Nellie 
began to show that heautiful, if illogical, tendency 
of almost every woman to believe in the loyalty 
and innocence of one she loves, in spite of the 
most convincing proofs to the contrary. But 
Dick was built on quite a different plan. 

‘ Oh, couldn’t he 1 ’ he exclaimed, with a superior 
smile. ‘ That just shows how much you know 
about fellow’s like Barlow. But don’t you take 
on; don’t you get into a state. 'We’ll make the 
fellow smart for this, see if we don’t. I’ll take 
these letters to the pater and have it out with 
him. T guess there’ll be an explosion. He’ll go 
off like a bombshell. You ’d better clear out till 
. .it’s all over.’ 

‘Oh Dick,’ groaned Nellie, ‘do you really 
think w’e onglit to tell papa?’ 

‘I do indeed, iny dear girl,’ said Dick more 
seriou.sly. ‘ I don’t see how we can get ont of it. 
The governor ought to know ; he must know 
sooner or later, and the longer we keejt it dark 
the bigger row there’ll be in the end. If tlie 
fellow’s treated you like tliis he oughtn’t to get 
off scot-free and be allow'od; to go and play the 
same game somewhere ekso.’ 

, ‘Oh! 1 can’t believe he’d do such a thing ; I— 
I can’t believe it.’ 

With her handkerchief to her eyes she left the 
room, , and, Dick, who was a kind-hearted lad with 
all his bumptiousness, watched her pityingly. 

, ‘Poor little girl,’ he said to himself, ‘it’s 
beastly , hard lines on her, and within a i few 
wee,ks of, her wedding-day, too. I should like to 
kick the fellow from here to New York, that’s 
what: I should like to do, though I think we’re 
jolly . well rid of him. Hallo, Tompkyn.s I ’ 

Tompkyns had appeared at the open window, 
and was peering anxiously in. 

‘Oh, you’re here, Dick,’ said ho, ‘Has Barlow 
sent: my blazer back yet?’ 

. ‘Look here; Tompkyiis,’ asked Dick, ‘didn’t 
yon say you’d left a gold watch in one of the 
pockets?’ 

:, ‘Eh? ’ exclaimed Tompkyna, stepping promptly , 
inside. ‘Yes., Why do you ask?’ : 

‘ Well/ said Dick, calmly producing his cigarette- 
.case, : ‘:the chances , are that you ’ll never see it 
again. Have a cigarette?' 

If ; Tompkyns , had ' been ordered out for instant 
execution he could , hardly, have shown auore con- 
sternation. ■ 

‘Eh? Never sec it again?’ he exclaimed. 
‘What the dickens do you mean, llaAvthorne? 
What’s the use of talking like that? Never see 
it again? No, I won’t have a cigarette. I want 
to know what you menu, by saying I shall tiever 
, see -iny gold watch again.’ 

‘Well, you see,’ said Dick, striking a match 
and deliberately pulling at his cigarette, ‘ it turns 


out that there ’s something fishy about Barlow. 
Here! where are yon off to?’ 

He clutched at Tompkyns as he was disappear- 
ing through the window. 

‘Eh? I’m going to the police-station.’ 

‘ Don’t he an as.s/ expastuhted Dick ; ‘ I ’ve 
taken the thing in hand. , 1 ’ll .see you through 
all right.’ 

‘Oil, that’s all very well,’ said Tompkyns, ‘ but 
if tbere’s something fishy about the fellow he 
may bolt with rny gold watch and chain, and 
then I shall certiiiiily never see them again. , I 
know nothing about tho man. I’ve only met 
him two or three times, and I never took to 
him. If he’s a suspicions character, (he best 
thing to do is to give him in clmrge at once.’ 

‘Oh, hang it all!’ B.aid Dick impatiently, ‘can’t 
yon leave tho thing in niy hands when I’ve told 
yon I’ve taken it up?’ 

‘No, I can’t,’ said Tompkyns bluntly. ‘You’re 
always so jolly cock.sui'e, Dick ; but you don’t 
score every time all the same. What are you 
going to do ? ’ 

‘'Wei!, you see, the governor’s just been made 
a J.P. I ’m going to tell him all about the aftuir, 
and if there’s enough evidence to show that 
Barlotv ’s a friiiul and a swindler, ho can sign a 
warrant for his arrecst, and all that kind of thing, 
yon know'.’ 

‘Well, I don’t care a hang,’ said Tompkyns; 
‘I’m not going to risk the loss of my personal 
property while yon di.scus.s the matter with your 
governor or anybody else. I siuill simply go to, 
Barlow’s house, and make him hand mo back; luy 
blazer and watch and chain ; that ’s what ;I shall 
do.. You can do what you like.? 

lie turned on his lieeP and whiBked through 
the window, Dick making an ineffectual grab at 
him as lie passed. 

‘ What an incurable ass tho follow' is 1 ’ inuttBi'ed , 
Dick. ‘Why couldn’t he leave: the thing in iny 
hands? He's sure to make a Iness of it. If 
there’s a chuckle-headed way of doing things, 
.Tompkyns is absolutely certain to fliur it out. 
He ’s built that way ; can’t help himself. Well, I 
suppose I’d better go and interview' the pater. 
Can’t say I’m very keen on it. Tliere ’.s sure to 
be an awful row. The worst of it is that when 
the governor goes on the warpatli ho ahvays nsB.s 
his tomahawk on the; first fellow' he comes across, 
whether he 's to! blame or not. It i.su’t my fault, 
goodness kuow's ; but 1 don’t mind betting five 
to one that he’ll, make out that it is. That’s 
hi.s little, way. Well, I may as well get it 
over.’ ■ , ■■ 

He picked up the , letters and glanced over 
them, again. 

, ' .Mt looks bad,’ he said ;: ‘ it looks about as bad 
as';it can look. Yet, upon iny word, I , didn’t 
.think that Barlow: W'us ' that .sort. .He alwmy.s 
struck me .as being an : awfully decent chap. 
And yet I don’t know. After all, we know' next 
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to nothing about liiin. That conies of talcing a 
man on trust. If tlie governor bad had a grain 
of sense he’d have inquired into the fellow’s 
antecedents before he allowed him to. become 
engaged to Nellie. If I’d been in his place I 
should. Well, this’ll teach him a lesson anyway. 


But I’m sorry for Nellie; I’m awfully sony for 
her, poor little girl. Never mind; we’ll make 
him smart for it. He’ll find out that lie’s made 
a very big mistake indeed tliis time.’ 

So saying, be went oft’ to interview his father, 
who was still dozing placidly in the library. 


AT DINNEE WITH A CITY GO MEANT. 


^^wSgiiOWHEEE, perhaps, is the art of 
luxuriously better exempli- 
lied than in connection with the 
banquets of tbe various City giiilda 
— or companie.s, as tliey have come 
to be called in tbose latter clays. 
It is alleged that many of them have so few 
waj^s of expending their incomes that a sort of 
friendly and informal rivalry e.xi.sts for the 
honour of serving the choicest repasts. This may 
or may not be so; but tbero is no doubt that 
a guest at a company dinner is seated in the 
‘lap of luxury,’ and where no expense has been 
spared to afford him something more than ordi- 
nary pleasure. . 

It is not everyhody who enjoys the enMe to 
these functions, which, quite apart from their 
‘ gastronomioal ’ aspiect, are so interesting as to 
call for , some, description. 

Let : u8 suppose, then, that the Worshipful Com- 
pany .bt,: say, Laoemakers are about to give a dinner, 
for whioK , an elaborate invitation card has come to 
hand. , A drizzle of vain and snow is falling in the 
quiet and crooked side streets of that corner of the 
City in which ’stands the magnificeut hall of this 
powerful and ancient company. But, accentuat- 
ing exterior discomfort, from windows and doors 
of the palatial editice a wealth of warm and 
welcome light glints on the cab.s and hansoms 
that splash up to the step.? in the portico, set 
down their fares, and crunch away over the 
sodden gravel. 

On a night so chill and comfortless, cheerful 
indeed i.s the appearance of the spacious entrance- 
hall, with fires of generous proportions blaziiig 
away on either , side ; with soft carpets to soothe 
the feet; with plenteous light shining frominany- 
poiuted electroliers of artistic fashioning ; uvith 
stairways, banked with flowers and foliage, wind- 
ing up pa-st the marble busts and tbe jjainted. 
portraits df famous, perchance defunct, Lacemakers. 
The Worshipful Master, surrounded by his war- 
dens and by officials bearing wands of State with 
the arms, of the Company done in silver on the 
top thereof, gives each guest a welcome in the 
reception-room. For this little ceremoiy a con-, 
stant stream Of ‘all sorts and conditions of men’- 
is flowing over the thresliold. Tire full style .and 
title of eitcli arrival is .announced by an .offlcial, 
who appear.s to diave been cliosen for the part of 
: ci'ior, because , ho pdssesses . a voice which conyoysy 


in a most politely ceremonial iniMiner the full 
measure of a man’s dignity. 

The visitors enter in a curious sequence accord- 
ing witli the priority of their advent, and not 
with, laws of precedence. For instance, the usher 
calls out, ‘The Bight Honourable the Earl of 
Buraldom, Knigbt of tbe Garter,’ find his lord- 
ship steps forward ; ‘ Mr William Greene,’ and 
the com manor follows the peer ; and after him, 
in curious medley, come ‘’Professor Driiikwater,’ 
‘Mr John Jonts,’ ‘ Lioutenant Colonel Deeriiig, 
Commander of the Paith,’ ‘Mr Justice Perrywig,’ 

‘ Mr Arthur Browne,’ ‘ The Very Keverend the 
Dean of Greenuiinster,’ ‘Mr Sidney Poole, Member 
of Parliament,’ and so on, until some two hundred 
visitors are assembled. 

Presently the air is filled vvith the booming of : 
a gong. The rri-her’s voice breaks iii, as the 
vibrations die away, with the announcement, , ‘ My 
lords and gentlemen, dinner is served.’ 

The invitation is acceptable. It is, moreoveiv, 
tbe signal for tlie Master, preceded by his 
attendants bearing insignia, to lead the procession 
up the steps, between the palms and ferns and, 
banks of beauteous blossoms, into the bunqueting- 
lial), wherein, perhaps, the climax of splendour is 
reached. Plans of the room hava been giveii to 
every guest, so that he can find his way to his 
seat without confusion. If he finds himself in' 
such hospitable quarters for the first time, there 
is much to claim his attention, in , the noble 
chamber, with its row's of tables, draped with 
spotless linen, and set out W’itli jdate and cutlery 
and candelabra and epergiies of flowers, all radiant 
with light that descends from clusters of incan- 
descent' gleams overhead. The Walls, too, near the 
top, are picked out with lines of glowing pointa 
of light, which ' scatter the .shadow's from the 
angles of the ahoieiit roof and revive the colours 
in the .banners that droop beneath the mellow 
wooden , beams. Evei'y feature of the place, in 
fact, affords delight. The frescoes on the walls 
are by eminent artists ; the carving of the wains- 
coting is beautiful beyond compare ; the w'indow’S 
are fllied with soft Btaiuad glass, recording , the, 
.anus and. names and day.s of past Masters of 
.the cruft. , 

. But a rapping on the high table brings back 
one’s tliovigbts, to tbe present. Then the muster 
bf cerdmonies,y behind The Master’s: chair, lifts 
his . -yoice ■.to: say^t ‘.My lords- and gentlenien> 
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pniy, silence for grace by the reverend tlio cliap- 
iain.’ 

Aiiotlier voice, in a few words, calls down tlie 
divine ble.ssing ; tbe lines of guests drop into 
tbeir seats, and iiiuible waiters glide to tlieir left 
bands with tlio opening course of a menu con- 
si.sting of from thirty to forty dishes. Of course 
there is turtle-soup. But that is a mere nothing. 
What strikes the ca.sual visitor is the remarkable 
maimer in which the ‘season.?’ have., been more 
or less defled, whereby lie gets choice thing.s set 
before liiiii that he does not expect to see upon 
his own table for weeks to come. .Some sort of 
glamour, too, is imparted to the occasion by the 
hum of conversation that rises up eq^ually fi'om 
nil quarters of the room, blending witli tlie Jingle 
of cutlery and plates, and the fusihide of explo- 
sions as corks are drawn in order to release stores 
of choice and ancient vintiiges. So the icawt goes on. 

Midway through, tlie commanding note of the 
master of ceremonies exclaims, ‘My lords and 
gentlemen, the Worshipful Master desiro.s the plea- 
sure of taking wine with you all.’ 

Immediately every guest i.s on his feet, his 
eyes set towards tlie chairman, his well-filled 
gla-sa in hand. With one accord Muster and 
guests exchange bows and s.ip the hiibhling 
liquid ; and, . after tlii.s pleasant exchange of cour- 
tesies, tliey resume their places until ‘the voice,’ 
with the same ceremonial tone as heretofore, cries, 
‘ My lords and gentlemen, pi’u}", silence for grace.’ 

The.-chaplain do.es not respond this time, how- 
ever, but. a quartette of cultured songsters raise 
their voices in a melodious chorus of thanks- 
giving. This . practically concludes the repast j 
desserh of course, being lingered over , after (he 
waiters have borne round salvers of iced ' rose- 
water in whieh the guests may dip their finger- 
tips. 


The company now awaits the uprising of the 
speechmakers and the pleasant interpolation of 
inusical items. Both in regard to the .speakers 
and their toasts, everything is made clear by the 
superbly printed programme.?, wherein i.s given 
not only the words of all the songs and glees, 
but occasionally the ‘.score’ when the nmsic i.9 
particularly choice. Oigar-s and cigarettes in 
dainty envelopes have been distributed ; and orna- 
inentiil match-boxes, eniljelli.shed, n.s are plate, 
cutlery, and programme.?, with tlio arms of tlie 
company, furnish means to start tlie fnigrant 
weed as soon a.s the royal toast has been prDpo.sed 
and accepted. 

There is no need to dwell upon the spoecliify- 
iiig part of tlie proceeding.?. Everything, as 
before, is done in due order, the arnmgeinents 
being cliuriictorised by a courtesy wliicdi, like all 
the amiable iiitontion.s of the Mu.ster and his 
court, are designed to continue the note of wel- 
come which was given in the rccept.ion-i'ooiii, 

Diiririg the evening it is ahiiogt certain that 
the ‘ loving-cu]) ’ will be circulated round the 
tables. The massive, doul.ile-hamlled ves.sel, filled 
with cluiiee wine, is startnd on its travels by the 
Master, who, having sipped the contents, lirushes 
the edge ef the cup with liis serviette, replaces 
the sculptured lid, and, bowing towards lii.s filend 
on Ills right, passes tlie cup ou to him, standing 
whilst the latter ta.stes the wine and until the 
cup hn.s been passed on. 

So the evening rolls on to its close- . If the 
company is more than ordinarily rich its hospi- 
tality does not end when the gne.sts . leave the 
table. In the hall each roeeivcis a handsbine 
souvenir-— a silver casket of delicious confections 
was presented on one occasion ; nml with such , a 
perraaneiit reininder a gimst ciumot well forget 
bis experiences at Laoeiuaker.s’ Hall. 


DITNBAE’S FIND; 

By Brown Patee-son. 



^|HE white mists bung as a veil aromid 
the magnificent , mountain ptnA-V 

crowded .sejitiiiel-like at the head. of 
the gorge. Here aiid there a hill-, 
top appeared ' through the : gauzy 
vapours and floated like some 
magic island above the sea. of whitey. seeming 
:fco piierc.e alinost into the brilliant blue of the 
sky. But he.low this gorgeous vision tlie coolies 
shivered: .naiaeraljly iunder. ^their.:, thin . blankets, 
“and ArHwh Huiibay, liurryihg to'.m 
Tegretfiilly of Ids English overepatj: long ago 
.into / shreds . to; . stop ; ttio, bleaks over iliis /hed ' 
in . : the : ranishaclde^^. . h 
.^lodging 1'/:/:: 

“/‘. Arthur usually felt exhdaVatedfhy. siieh ;a:raorn/ 


ingas this, and was apt to think no country in the 
world could possibly (squal Geylou for its scenery 
or its climate ; but to-day he merely shivered ami 
felt wretched. ‘ Hang it all! ’ tie muttered, knock- 
ing off the heads of the. glowing .scarlet shoe-ilowera 
irritably as he pasSud along, ‘I am a born ass. 
As if I, liiul any bitsines.s: to :ho laying nionoy on 
horses, and getting swindled, when I litive not one 
brass, farthing to rnb tin anotliei’i and owe already 
more than T ani likely to pay for a good time to 
come.’, 

.:,..That was. it. Bunbarj as no one /knew better 
than bimaelf, hail :bceu ‘goiiig, the pace’ coiisider- 
ably of latej ■ and now, : tlie eli max .was reached. 
. He 'was. :a . sociable.,; b foiiiul f-lio lonely 

bm.igalow perehed, up on tlie .inoiwitaift-'siile a dull 
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enough place at times, for all ills appreciation of 
the grand scenery to be surveyed from its door. 
Scenery is not enough when a man is only three- 
aad-twenty and fond of fun. Neither did his 
nearest neighbours satisfy all his requirements., 
Peiiu, the tall Scotchman on the next estate, was 
a silent man, whose idea of hospitality consisted in 
giving you a clay pipe and long-sleeved chair, and 
smoking another, himself in the long-sleeved chair 
opposite, without saying half-a-dozen words during 
the process ; while Middleton, the planter, who 
was Arthur’s nearest neighbour on the other side, 
though companionable enough, had lately taken to 
practising the concertina with a perseverance that 
drove all visitors off. 

And in fact, from one e-tciise and another, 
Arthur had come to spend most of his leisure 
farther away among a fast set. These men did not 
look upon tea-planting ns their business, but only 
as something vvhieh was to be shirked as much as 
possible. Tliere was hard drinking at Elwutte, and 
a good deal of betting went on as well, in all of 
which Arthur took his share. All the men had 
money on the Outacaniund races. It was sheer nuul- 
iieas on Dunbar’s part, for he had nothing beyond 
his second year’s salary as manager ; nevertheless 
he had staked his thousand rupees with the rest, 
and— lost of oourse. Tliat was what he learned the 
night .in'evious when he rode over to Ehvatte ; and 
somehow— he did not know now precisely how — the 
draft in his pocket, received from his proprietor at 
home by the last mail for estate expenses, and jiiet 
endorsed by himself, passed out of Ills bauds into 
those of the winner. Such an act spells ruin 
when loolsed at in broad daylight, and ruin was 
the word which Dunbar saw written between him 
and whatever he looked at as he strode along 
this morning. Could the draft be got hack? 
Manning, who had it, wa.s not the sort to yield up 
liis prey easily, nor had Dunbar anything to olFer 
in its place if lie were. ‘ I am done for,’ thought 
the poor young fellow ; and there were tears in his 
eyes as he looked round him as if fur a way of 
escape. 

At that instant he saw a coolie coming along 
the narrow estate-road towards him. It was his 
'peon on his way buck from the village, where ho, 
had gone overnight to fetch provisions. Salaaming 
to Ills master, the man brought out a, yellow en- 
velope from the recesses of his loin-cloth. ‘ Tappal 
dorai sent iti’ he explained as Dunbar mechanically 
tore the missive open. It was a cable from his 
proprietor. Mr Grant was selling his estates to 
a syndicate, and was : coming out by the next 
steamer to wdnd up his business. 

That was the last straw. Artliur stood crunching 
up the flimsy paper in , his hand, and growing 
paler every instant about the lips ; while the coolie, 
lifting tile beef-box on his head again, pursued , 
vhis way to the bungalow. As he pas.sed lie seemed 
suddenly to rBUiembar something. ‘ Plenty, rain, ■ 
,: he bring down pleiity-miicii atones,’ he remarked. 


‘Elwatte plenty-much stone he come rolling down,' 
This coolie had an ambition to become an appu, 
and diligently improved hi.s English on every 
opportunity with that end, but Dunbar hardly 
heard his jargon, and went on to the tea-house 
as if he walked in a dream. 

The hours passed on drearily till breakfast- time. 
Dunbar was traiisphiiitiiig, and he passed between 
the factory and the helds many times that nioriihig. 
But it was not the glare of the sun .scoi'ching 
doW'n oil the hillside, nor yet the intense heat of 
the drying-room, that niado his cheek so white 
and the damp dew of perspiration to stand on his 
brow. .Everywhere, everywhere he saw that word 
‘ruin’ written before his eye.s. At hist the breakl'ast- 
lioiir came, and, mounting his pony, lie took across 
the patella grass on to the short-cut to Ehnitte. 
The good little pouy knew the road well, and 
trotted over it .sniarl.ly, though it was but a rough 
track, more like tlie bed of a torrent than anytliiiig 
in the shape of a path. Very like the bed of a 
torrent it was this nioniing, for tliere had been a 
severe storm in the night, and the water was 
pouring down tlie hillside in places as if coming 
from a lake. Again and again tlie pony had some 
work to keep its feet ; but within four miles of 
Elwutte huiigalow lie and his rider had to coine 
to a full stop. Tlie truck at thi.s point, took a 
sharp curve, with nothing but precipice above 
and below, and here the landslip of which the 
coolie had spoken had taken place. A gap 
yawned where the road had been only last night, 
when Arthur had ridden this same way home. 
The soil, soft and friable as sand, was completely 
washed out, and great lumps of earth and hushes 
torn up by the roots lay scattered on the edge 
or had rolled over beneath. Preooeiipied us he was, 
Dunhur could not but look and look again at this 
picture of disaster. 

‘Good heavens!’ he exclaimed, .‘if this liad 
hajipiened last night, Toniroy, before you and I 
came along in the dark, we would have beeii 
lying here, it strikes me, with our necks broken 
at this moment. Not that it would have mattered 
much— to me at any rate,' : he added: bitterly. 
‘Well, there’s nothing to be done but to turn 
back and take the Government road, old fellow ; 
so round you go.’ 

■ This was an operation requiring some care on 
BO iiaiTovi' a path, but it waa acconqilislied in 
eatetyp aiid he galloped back till lie reached another 
road, Which he followed till it joined the high- 
track. Ve.xed at the delay, he pmslied on a.s last 
as he could.. Manning had said, he ivas going to 
Colombo toHlay, and he must see him and get 
that draft stopped first. But he was all but too 
late, for as he came to the spot at , Which thfe 
.Elwatte, road led up; the hill; the veiy man he 
was seeking came galloping down. 

. As soon as Manning saw him he slipiitud, 
‘Hallo ! . Keep :out of tlie ,road,:liko a good fellow. 
,;Tlien ;g() on,., to, , the buiigalpw aiid; lia'vo: a drink 
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if yon will ; but don’t ask me to come back 
■with you, for I’m posting down to catch the two 
ti'iiin, and it’s ten to one it I do it. That brute 
of n hou.sekeoper of mine muffed the thing till 
I believe I ’ve lost the connection.’ 

‘Stop, Manning,’ answered Dunbar, barring the 
•way in spite of the injunction just received. ‘I 
won’t keep you a second ; hut I must speak to 
you. I must have that draft back,’ 

‘ The draft back ! (Jonfound you ! What do j'oii 
take me for?’ cried Manning angrily. ‘Unless 
you have the thousand rupees in cash, as is not 
very likely, inj fine fello'^v, from, what I know 
of your flnances, 1 should be a pretty flat to 
do any such thing. If that is all you have got 
to say, get out of my -way. I tell you I’ve 
got ^ to catcli that train.’ 

‘Manning, I’ll be ruined if you ilon’tj’ Dunbar 
returned. ‘ Grant is due here in a fortnight, 
and you know what that means. Jiverything will 
come to a sniiush up. Bat if you will lot me 
have it back I pvoiaise you I will pay you in 
three months. My brother at home is a good 
fello.w, and will help mo out of the jiiess, 
and ’ 

‘Go to with your brother 1’ burst out 

Manning. ‘WJiut are you or. your brother to 
me? : You should have thought of all that before 
now.: Let me pas.'?, will you?’ 

‘Not till you have listened to me, Manning, 
You ought to listen, for it’s througli you I ever 
began to bet ; though that’s no excuse, I ’in aware. 
.StiR’-m—' 

j ‘Still,’ : retorted Manning, -^vlio was somewhat in 
liguor, for all it was so early in the day — he 
■was a heuvily-built mnn, -with a sallow grayish 
face and: eyes that flitted backwards and forwards 
.as he spoke — ‘still, if 1 stand, here listening to 
your, idiotic snivelling I’ll lose my train. Once 
.for: all, will you Ict iiie pass?’ 

‘ Not till , you have heard me out,’ auswered 
Arthur persistently. 

‘Then I’ll make you,’ shouted Manning in 
fury, bringing dowm his whip .so sharply on 
Tommy’s back that the poor beast reai'ed upright 
.and: almost upset his muster.^ But Duuhar was 
a good rider, and his blood was hp. Setting: 
• the ..pony, straight acro.ss: the: road, he' called out, 
.‘Yon are a: brute,. Mauuing ; hut you s/tall hear 
.me.’ .■ ■U :' :'--' 

: ‘ Before 1 hoar you I ’ll see you to Joricbo,’ 
roared: ;Manniug,' wheeling round his horse ere 
the other irealwed the; drift of. the immcenvre. 
‘’r.here’s another: road^ as it happens, Mr 
Simpleton.’ 

He galloped up the road and round a corner. 
,;:In an instant Arthur .was. at his heels. 

‘Manning, stop for heaven’s sakel’ ho shouted, 
‘Come back— t-conie hack, I say 1’ 

But Manning sped on. ‘Done, you young fool,’ 

: he cried back, turningi round with a^igrimace-of 
; triumph. . i.‘ Go home and have .a weep,' for that 


draft you will never set eyes on again ; you may 
rest assured of that.’ 

‘You’ll be killed, man !’ almo.st shrieked Dunbar, 
but it is questionable if the other even lieari him. 
If he did he paid no heed, and hi.s horse, which 
was fresh and a far more powerful animal than 
Arthur’s little tat, carried him in another moment 
round the curve and down the hill at break-neck 
speed. 

Arthur drew up the poujc ‘He’ll break his 
neck,’ he muttered, ‘and serve him right.’ The 
suspicion already rankling in his mind that he 
liad not lost fairly was confirnied by Manui!ig’.s 
conduct. ‘Nobody can say I didn’t warn him, 
either,’ he added, Heavems 1 A cold sweat 
broke out oil his brow. Was he murderer as well 
as thief? While he dallied here the nuiu was 
riding to his death. The path Manning had taken 
was the saiiiu' he hud himself tried to travel, ami 
the spot whore the slip wa.s, in the concave of a 
sharp curve, reached by abi'iipt anglas ou both 
edges, lay nearer to the Elwatte angle than 
the other — ,so near, indeed, to the jutting out of 
the hill on that hand that there would be 
danifer for any one rounding the curve even at 
a foot-pace, For a rider galloping at Manning’s 
headlong speed calamity was certain. Dunbar 
impetuously turned the pouy round and made 
for the Govm'ument road with the sUddefi idea 
of getting back to his own side of ■ the . .slip ere 
Maiming reached it on the other, and Waruitig 
liim. But ere he had gone lialf-a-dozen yards he 
stopped. What wa.s the use ? Long ere /ic reached 
the gap by that way all would he over,, 
q Ho drew up his pony in hi,s uncertainty, .:and " 
looked from side to' .side. Suddenly he ^iVas, 
seized with an idea. If he climbed up .the face 
of the hill, on the other side of wliieh lay tliati 
awful hole, he might yet he in time.. He sprang 
from Tommy's hack and tore up,: trampling 
the tea-bushes and setting the stones rolling 
under hi.s feet us he .struggled forward. Even 
in his haste the thought of the destruction he 
was doing ve.xed him. But this was no time to 
take account of that. It ivus a man’s life ami 
a horse’s against everything else. Boon he had 
got through the planted .slope, and came to what 
was far more dilllciilt to pu.sh his way in. The 
top. of the estate at this point had not been 
cleared, mid a dense growth of fern and jungle 
plants barred his progress, and almost choked 
him. The only implement he had with which 
to force a passage wtw his thick riding-whip, 
and : the great chains of scarlet and orange 
creepiets which twisted their .wreaths of llowers 
between, his feet and . round hie arms, were hard 
to break. Yet he pushed, desperately on, ami 
reached the summit at last, where he was fain 
. to pause, draw breath, and wipe his scratched : and 
atreamiug face. The nex't moment he w-t out 

OU: the descent. .On both side-s of the shoulder of 
. 'the .mountain planting:, had taken : place in parts, 
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but liere the old coffee which once flourished was 
all but stamped out by the weeds and creeping 
plants which iu that country so speedily hide 
away all traces of cultivation once it is abandoned. 
Still, tliere was the trace of an old road, which 
Dunbar was not slow to take advantage of; and 
so rapidly did ho go down, that in about five 
niiimtes ha found himself close to the short-cut 
and just over the great gaping hole, which he 
could see right beneath him. In the silence the 
sound of Manning’s horse’s hoofs afar off could 
‘ be faintly heard, and Arthur knew there was not 
a moment to lose. Ho half-slipped, half-ran the 
remaining distance, keeping always to the right, 
that he miglit laud clear of the slip. He had got 
to within half-a-dozen yards of the road, when, 
jumping over a large lump of rock, ho somehow 
inisoaloulated his distance, and fell, bringing away 
with him the very stone he had been trying to 
avoid. Along with it came another great slice of 
the sand and silt similar to that which had given 
way below, and Arthur, to liia horror, felt himself 
going down with it. In vain he clutched at bu-shcs 
and stones. The brauolies broke off iu Ids bauds, 
and the stones rolled away as he touched them. 
Every moment the impetus became greater. He 
was drawn on as if he were being sent through 
his own wire-shoot, and straight iu a line for the 
first landslip. The fall he had tried to save 
Mamiitig from, was to happen to himself as well. 
He.was not two yards from the verge of the gap; 
another second: and he would be dashed over it, 
full twenty feet. ‘Grunt will think I did it on 
purpose,’ he thought, and the notion bothered 
him oddly. ‘I wish that transplanting hud been 
fiuislied,’ ho coutimied, cogitating half-dreamily ; 

‘ things would have showed up better for me then. 
I ’ve messed the whole thing as it is, and done 
nobody any good.’ He was on the edge now. His 
feet were over, and he closed his, eyes to see no 
more, when suddenly ho was stopped. His right 
hand, still clutching at the bushes, hud found 
support at lust. On the very edge of the hole an 
old coffee-stump, with part of its roots hanging 
exposed and bare in the air over the gap, still 
held firm on its upper side, and resisted all the 
furoe of the riisliing earth, which had dislodged 
evei'y thing less deeply grounded. It rocked and 
creaked as Dunbar’s weight bore on it, but it held 
firm in its place. Hardly ilaring to believe his 
good fortune, the young man, inch by i'ncli, 
while the earth rattled under him over the, 
precipice, dragged himself sideways till he, had 
gained the upper side of the bush, and then lay 
there panting and exhausted. The next instant 
he heard a sound that roused him from his Indf- 
dazed condition. Manning was close on the place 
of danger now, for the noise of his horse’s hoofs 
came distinctly to the ear. Cautiously Dunbar, 
drew himself up to his kuee.s, and next on to his:, 
feet, still keeping his grip of the stump wliich had 
;: suved ,him. Had: be dared ,,;to do so he ■cDuld, 


hardly have moved farther yet, for the sickening 
sensation of slipping was still strong on him, and 
his head felt giddy. But, drawing liis dog-whistle 
from his pocket, he blew the shrill note again and 
again, till the air fairly rang wilh the sound. 
Then he desisted to listen. Claiming, alarmed at 
so strange a noise, had checked his horse in spite 
of his haste. The nest instant his unsteady step 
resounded on the road, and, rounding the coriiei’, 
he stood below Dunbar, staring horror-.struck at 
the peril he had escaped. 

‘Stay where you are,’ shouted Dunbar. ‘The 
whole ijlaee is slipping here. You must go 
back.’ 

‘Dunbar!’ exclaimed Manning, turning a face 
perfectly yellow with fear towards the point on 
which Arthur stood. ‘How did you get there? 
This is ghastly.’ 

‘ Climbed over to tell you,’ an.swcred Dimhar 
briefly, ‘and just missed tumbling in mj'self.’ 

‘Can you get back again?’ impiired Manning 
somewhat liinskily after a moment’s pause. 

‘Don’t think so,’ Dunbar replied; ‘not without 
n rope or aouietbing. The wretched thing is like 
a sandbank.’ 

‘Canyon hold on for lialf-an-hour ? ’ questioned 
Manning. 

‘Yes, I dare say,’ returned Dunbar. ‘It‘s all 
right as long as this stump holds out ; but I 
don’t believe there 's a square inch of solid ground 
for a yard or two on either side of it.’:, 

‘I’ll bring help from Peun’.s,’ cried Munuiilg. 
‘Keep up your pluck, old man, a bit longer.' 
He disappeared, and Dunbar beard him gallop- 
ing olF. 

Then followed a weary while of waiting. Gnats 
and 111 oisqui toes buzzed round Arthur’s head ; the 
noonday sun blazed overliead, and ever and anon 
low rumbles close to him, followed by the sharp 
rattle of small stones and sand, told him how pre- 
carious was his prasent position. At any moment 
the ground on which he stood might go also. At 
the roots of the coffee- tree a small heap of red 
earth,, brought down and avrested in the same 
w<ay as liimselt, grew momentarily higher; as fresh 
slips took pjlace. Dunbar took to watching this 
heap, and calculating oiirioiisly at every fresh 
split how much ; of ; the soil ‘carried along would 
land at this haveir of ref uge. Thera were so many 
chaucc.s against that the game beoanie intensely 
, abaorhing. As he watched, a tiny flash shone oat 
like a ray of light from the red earth. It twinkle,.! 
,witliin reach; of' liis arm; and, forgetful of, hi^ , 
peril, he stretched :6 lit his hand to pick up the 
stone,; when, whether Ida weight was at length 
too , great for the ground, or what, he ; never 
knew, but with a great crash the coffee-.stuinp; , 
eartH‘;,aiid all, gave way, and ho was: carried over 
tlie,‘gapv , At tlie same iiioinont Penn and Manning 
with' a: gang; of cOolies feaolied the .spot, ‘ 

beforev Dunbar recovbred ;; 
jffbni that; fall. ;. Hr fact,; tktt :he recovered at , all: ' 
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was a miraule. The stump beneath him broke 
the violence of the crash no doubt. Still, that he 
only broke hia leg aiid not his neck was a marvel, 
lie was still in hospital when Mr Grant came in,, 
the day after his arrival, to see his young assistant. 
Dunbar stammered out a few incoherent sentences 
about the aliasing draft. 

‘ The draft, my dear fellow,’ answered the old 
geutleinan soothingly ; 'there’s, no lo.st draft. 
Lou ’re ligh t-headed .still, and no wonder. Manning 
ca.s-lied the draft— I siipjrose ho found it in yoiir 
pocket— and paid the coolies and all that. I never 
thought tliere was so nnioli sense in the fellow’s 
head ; but likely enough he’s right enough when 
he’s sober. And, by the way, that’s a grand stone 
you nearly killed yourself getting. It was a coup 
for me, for it'.s a gem syndicate that are offering 
to buy my ground, and I’ll be able to put on 
the price now, I can tell you. Tliiit landslip is 
jiist on the homulary-line, us you know.’ 

‘What kind of stone is it?’ asked Arthur 
listlessly. 

‘ A cat’s-eyo, my hoy. Penn has it, and, by Jove ! 
it's a good thing for you it didn’t get into that 
other fellow’s clutches. Yon hud it so tightly 
gripped in your hand that Penn could hardly got it 
away. I 've seen it, sir, and I ’ll give you twelve 
hundred rupees for it on the nail if you like. 
It’s strange if I don’t make that out of the syndi- 
cate over it. The very sight of it will send the 
shares up, and the directors will jump at it, if 
I’m licit ruistakeii.’ 

Dunbar hud. also another visitor a few days 
later., 'rids was Penn. ‘ Mauniiig' sends you a 
nies.sage,’ ho said in his slow, deliberate way. ‘You 
had better not bet any more, lie says, for you 
don’t know how. Hanged uncivil, I call it,’ 

‘I’ll pay him that thousand rupees, on my 
honour,’ broke in Arthur eagerly. 

‘ I don’t know- what you’re driving at,’ returned 
Penn ; ‘and 1 don’t want to. Manning’s not niy 
sort, but we ’re not likely to be bothered with him 
much more.’ 

■ ‘Why?’ 

‘Because he ’.s cleared out.' He got the sack a 
Week .since, and is off to the Straits or some- 
wliere.’- 

;Arthur gave a low whistle. 

: ‘ Wliat for ?’ he asked. 

‘Hanged if I know,’ returned Penn calmly. ‘ He 
.%a3 a bad .fish. He ’s let in a lot. of. fellows over 
: thiise^ jaiies ^ f i ;■ y . . i' ^ 

: ; '.I’ll .pay .hmi, he may be sure,’; said Dunbar 

‘ You confounded idiot ! ’ growled Penn. ‘Can’t 
you see the fellow has let ypu off? dt’s .the only 
good thing I ever knew linn, clo.’ v’ . V . . 

‘Ho fetched you and the coolies to me;’ Arthur 
remarked.' ; v ' I 

‘ Aheiu. ! . All things considered,’ oPehn returnecl '. 
dryly, shaking the ashes: frcjiii ..;hia ;.pipe,:^^I ^ 

: mo great credit duo to hinv far’'thaLyv:Ahi(ly 'a^ 


things considered again, young iium, you may 
thank yonr star-s you’ve got olf so well.’. . 

And that was all Dunbar ever saw or heard 
more of John Muiiiiiiig. 


SUNSET ON THE NILE. 

I SAW not aucli a placid stream as makes 
A pleasant murmur tliroiiscii an Eiigii.sii plain, 
lltiffliug tlie tranquil bo.soni.s of the lake, s, 

Then speeding to the main ; 

Nor .siioli a torrent ns on Northern bills 

Comes leaping cry.stal-clear from rook to rock, 
Falks o’er the lodges in a thousand rill.s, 
lleijoundiug witii tii6 shook 

Into a thousand tiny water-jots, 

That upward spring, us striving to regain 
Their place upon tlie rocky pai’iipets, 

Hut always strive in vaiu. 

I saw a waste of watcr.s, cold and ilrear. 

Flow silent through u region desolate, 

Wliioli tlm sun liglited uii hut oouhl not ol!oer~ 

As fatliotules.s as fate. 

On eittier aide tlie palm-tree marked its luitli 
Boneatli great rocks, who, sc riilgits seemed to swell 
Like .sturmy liillows rising up in wratli, 

Bat frozen ere tiioy fell ; . . 

And on lliu huiik.s, in lielien-covered rings, 
Fragments of mussive walls, now onimbled low, 
Castles iiml i ulaces of iiiicieilt kings 
Long centuries ago. 

Yet from tlie timo-woru ruiim may we trace 
How .stronglv .stood the Imiwarks in their primo ; 
llow liauglitily dolled with (!li|uigelea.s face 
All enemies but Time. . 

Chill giew tiio aoBiie — the siiil liud disiipijcared — 
Slowly the hrightiiesa fudoit all around j 
A gauzy mist, tliiit thuikwiud as it iieaieil, 
i)rnppoil down without a, sound. 

Tho hiiick-hrowetl rocltB, tho waters, : ahil the sky 
It cnvureil with a chiidc of pcialy: gray . . , 

That hid their atiii'iier outliiius from the. eyii 
Of the luipityhig ilay, 

A tender saducss wciiglied upon tlio uir, 

A hilcnt mourning for an ankiiown grief, 

A sorrow that ail nature swilucii to sliare, 

That usliuil for no relief. 

When, lo ! a ray of ]iaie,st priimusc light , 

Shot o’er the path, of the deiiarted sun, 

Ami witii (ilow-deepeuing l.ii'iglitiiu.s.s pul to iliglit 
The ,shadow.s .one hy iiuc. 

Huslied lay IIib: river in its .shltigly hijil, 

Tile cle.a'-cut ]iidms. were nioli(.mle.s.s iuid straight, 
like sciitinels. who hear a far-iill' tread 
Anil raise their, heads and wait. 


Ami,, ere my .dazzled eyes rbaaiiied iheir view, 

. CaIo.ur chased colour o'er lire evening .sky j 
In radiance evcr-oharigiiig, ever new, 

: The rainbow hues BWciit hy; 

But ever growing fainter ns they passed , 

. Anti sliriuking, till the ciiiiuls witii tlireatening mien 
Drove all the glory from tlm hwvvems at last, 
i And uiglit‘ fell o'er the seeno. 

. ' ' .TuAsrrH. Macwaih. • . 


Then suddenly tlie sky liliavti iuc hiirned 
With crimsiitt liglit that glorified tho flood, 
Until I almost : fancied it was turned 
A veuond time to blood. 
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By Lieutenant-Colonel Sir K. Lambert Playpaik, K.C.M.G. 

I.~DISCOTERY OP THE ADEN RESERVOIRS. 



FTER fifty years’ service under Her 
tJWitflil jjjijgsjjy j,i Incliaj Aden, Zanzibar, 
and Algeria, tlie, time came wlien I 
was glad to exchange the cares and 
fatigue of public life for rest in 
my beloved and venerable native 
city, of St Andrew's. There, in my hours of idle- 
nefe, I. have been occupied in, reading tlie MS. 
diaries and narratives of travel of my grandfather. 
Principal James Playfair, of this university, and 
of my: father, motlior, and other relatives, from 
which I have derived the utmo.st pleasure and 
instruction. The idea has occurred to me that 
if I could put together a few notes regarding the 
family history, and especially concerning my own 
life and career, it might be interesting to my 
children and grandchildren when I, like my own 
parents, have passed away. I had not, and I have 
not now, any idea of publication ; but it has been 
suggested to me that a few episodes of my career 
miglit be comsidored as liaving more tluui mere 
family interest. I propose, therefore, giving a short 
series of such incidents in the Journal, of wliieli 
all good Scotolinien are naturally proud. 

Ill 1854 events occurred wliich necessitated an 
entire reorganisation of the government of Aden ; 
every individual connected with the former 
administration, down to , the junior clerk, was 
changed, Hitherto the chief civil and military 
authorities were separate; now it was resolved to 
unite them in tlie same person. Colonel, after- 
wards Sir James, Outrain was selected as the first, 
: Political Resident and Coiumandant. He had 


He fttced worse foes than tigers driven to bay ; 

Wrong leaning upon power, injustice throned 

In Justice’s high seat ; for many a day 
He fought that flght, single, unhelped, disowned, 

But fearless in his faitli, hearing his breast 
Under the armour of a oonscionoo pure : 

True knight — with st.aiiilesB shield, and lance in rest 
Hiat no gainsayer might for long endure I 

I had pas.secl an examination as interpretei' in 
the Arabic language, and, during a visit of two 
years to Egypt and Syria, I had been associated 
with Outran! in a q^nasi-political mission on whieh 
he had been engaged there. When, therefore, he 
was offered the Aden Residency be made it a con- 
dition tlmt lie should be allowed to choose his , 
own assistant. It was a matter of no small pride 
and gratification to me to receive from him a 
copy of a letter wdiioli he had written, to the 
jirivate secretary of the Governor of Boihbay; 
Lord Elphinstone, on the subject.. I caiinot resist ' ' 
the temptation of giving part of it : 

On his lordship’s intimation that I should be allowed 
to choose my own assistant, I mentioned tiie name of 
Lieutenant Playfuir as particularly well qiiulifted for the 
office, having known him in Egypt, and had many pppor- 
tuiiities of seeing how ho conducted himself with natives, 
as well as forming a judgment of his abilities. He is the 
man of all others of my acquaintance 1 would most readily 
trust for the efficient performance of the duties devolving 
on my assistant. 

TliiM I, a young second lieutenant of artillery, : 
left purely military service never to return to it, 
and entered the Political Department, under a ; 
eliief wlio well merited tlie eulogiuih engraved 


just emerged triuinpliantly from ids great , struggle 
with the Government of Bombay, known as the: 
Baroda Affair. The story of it is told by 

hia biograplier. Sir Frederick Qoldsinid ; but\ a 
much liiore graphic, deseriptioii is given by Punch, 
in one ■ of those beautiful poems which soraethues. , 
appear. Wlien a great man dies : 

: t/No. h6.~-’F0L. n. lAUBighi 


on his. statue at Calcutta : 

, IF AN OPPONENT ONCE STYLEO HIM 
THE BAYARD OF INDI.V, 

THBT WHO BBT UP THIS MEMOBIAI. : 

/ MAY WELL I,AOK^ WORDS : 1 
: TO, UTTER .m. THEIli f.OVlNa ADMlBATlpNl : . 

at Aden on the, 3d 

Beserved,],: : Dec, ‘34, 1898. 
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June 1854, less tlinii two moiitlis aEter the Crimean 
war liad broken out. Tlii-s, of coiwae, affected ns 
only very iiidivecllyj yet it brought about the 
matter of wliich I am now writing. All the best 
seamen in England bad volunteered for the Royal 
Navy, and it was only the scum of the merehaut 
service who could be got to man the coal-trampa 
u-hieh came to Aden. The best of this bad lot 
wore eagerly taken up by the vesacla of the Indian 
navy on the station, and the men were quite 
willing to undergo the imprisonment imposed by 
the Mercantile Marino Act for refusal of duty if, 
after their release, they could enter that comfort- 
able and Well-paid service. On one occasion I 
had as many as fi ft}' .sailors in jail — as miitinoima 
set as it is pos-sible to conceive. They set every 
prison regulation at defiance, and I was at my 
wits’ end to know how to punish them for dis- 
obedience and keep tliern in due order. The great 
bulk of tbe ordinary prisoners were natives sen- 
tenced to hard labour on the public works out- 
side the jail premises. I threatened the sailors that 
if they ware not more amenable to discipline 
1 would send them out to similar work. They 
laiiglied me to scorn, and dared rue to do' anything 
of the kind. The valley in which the ancient 
reservoirs are situated i.s narrow, and enclo.sed 
on each side hy high and precipitous moutitains. 
I selected this spot for their delectation, partly 
hecaiiae it was long in .shade and I did not wish to 
expose them to the heat, and partly because it 
would be easy to guard them by a cordon of police 
at the gorge of the valle}% To this place I 
marched them early one morning, and told them 
that they .should not he permitted to go buck for 
rtheir breakfast till they had excavated a certain 
number of cubic yards of soil from one spot and 
carried it to another. Finding themselves iii a 
rat-trap, they set to work with a will to execute 
the very easy task that had been allotted to 
them. I left them there digging, and rode away. 
Very shortly atteriiVarcls the sergeant of police 
sent a man to my house to heg me to return and 
see what had been found. My astonishment was 
great to find that the outline of a : reservoir had 
been unearthed, the existence of which .no one in 
Aden had suspected ; this led tq another, and 
then to another, and eventually the entire system 
was brought to light. 

The expedient of coijstriicting reservoirs in 
which to collect and store rain- water has prevailed 
,in Arabia from the remotest antiquity ; these are 
generally found in localities devoid, of pernianont 
springs and. dependent on, the' winter rains for a 
supply of: water during : the snmnief months. : The 
most reinarkahle instance , on record is the gfeat’ 
dam of Mareb, in the country of Saba, better 
known as the kingdom qf; the Queen of Sheba. 
Thi.s country was frequently ravaged by .impetuoUk. 
mountain torrents, while at other times it" 
parched for want of a sufficient supply of water; 
in order, therefore,; to remedy these evils, Abd-esh- 


Sheni.s, surnamed Saba, conceived the idea of 
building a dam acro,s3 tbe gorge of a valley con- 
tained between two mountains, which lie thus 
converted into a vast reservoir for tbe reception 
of the rain-ivater descending from the hills. The 
dam was of cut stone, secured by iron or copper 
cramps, forming a prodigious mass of masonry, 
three hundred cubits broad, one hundred and 
twenty feet high, and two miles in length ; it was 
provided with thirty sluices, through which the 
water was conveyed into canals for the irrigation 
of the fields and gardens of Mareb, and by means 
of wdiiob that city bec.ame what Pliny styled it— 
‘the mistress of cities and the diadem on the 
brow of tlie universe.’ 

The dike, having somewhat suffered from the 
lapse of time, was consolidated by the Ilimyarite 
queen Belkis, about the commeucement of the 
Christian era, and in her time it was deemed too 
strong ever to be destroyed. That catastrophe did, 
however, at length take place ; the dam, which 
had .stood for seventeen hundred years, yielded 
to tlie pres.suro of water from within, and gave 
wa}', deluging the country far and wide, and carry- 
ing away the whole city, with the neighbouring 
town and people ; and thus the prosperity of 
Mareb was destroyed. This event took place 
in A.D. 120, and is famous in Arabian history 
as the Sail-d-arim, or ‘rush of water from the 
reseiwoir,’ by which name it is mentioned in the 
Koran. 

. This, doubtle.ss, suggested similar reservoirs in 
other parts of Arabia and the neiglibouring 
coasts of Africa, which have usually been subject 
to it; and with the spread of the Klialifate. west- 
wards the idea was introduced into Spain and 
other Mohammedan conquests. 

There is no certain record of the construe tion 
of the Aden Ee.serv6irs. Aden was one of the 
principal seaports of the Hiniyarites. Inscriptions 
in their language have been found there ; and, in 
the absence of any proof or tradition to the 
contrary, there is a strong pre-srimption that the 
reservoirs there were the work of the same people 
who had constructed the great : dam of Mareb. 
We know, however,, re.ally nothing of their 
origin ; tlicy might as weU have been con.structed 
hy, the Romams, or by the Persians who con- 
quered Yemen in the seventh century, or, indeed, 
by ,"the' early xVrabs, who, like the Moors of 
Spain, were : quite : capable - of constructing works 
of ; this magnitude, and , who really did; m.ike 
important irrigation works in vai'ious; parts of the 
country. 

Aden must at one time have been a place of 
great importance ; it: is called by - tbe autlior of 
the Feriplus of the Erytlwedn Sea ‘ Eomanum 
Emporium.’ The hills and valleys abouiur with 
reinains ’of its ancient greatness. Every coin- 
maiuling point is crowned with the ruins of 
a watch-tower ; a broad, well-engineered path, 
like the- old Roman military roads, leads to 
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the snrnniit of Slinmshnm, tlie highest peak, 
one thousand , seven hundred and sixty feet above 
the sea, and the sides of the hills abound in 
ruined reservoirs, in addition to those Ijefore 
described. 

There was much diversity of opinion as to the 
advisability of restoring these reservoirs. Some 
nifiintained that if they hud not been hopele.ssly 
ruined they would never have been abandoned; 
but we determined to make the experiment with 
convict labour and the limited surplna of muni- 
cipal funds at our disposal. Indeed, the water 
question was too important for an}!- reasonable 
chanee of solving it to ho neglected. Water con- 
taining three-parts of .saline matter in every two 
thousand is usually considered unlit for domestic 
purpose.s ; here at least two-thirds of the popula- 
tion'’ were obliged to drink water containing from 
five to ten parts. The few wells of better qnalit}' 
were rigorously reserved for the use of the troojM 
aiul European inhabitants ; the elaborate works 
subsequently carried oiit.--coudeiiaing engines, an 
aqueduct from the interior, &c. — were then nn- 
tlionglit of, and the only really good water avail- 
able for the town.speople was brouglit in, at great 
co.st, from the interior on camels. The cliicient 
restoration of the mservoirs was far beyond the 
resonroes of the Eesidenoy. We had made the 
dhscovery, and proved that they could bo made 
available .once , more ; the work was therefore 
made :Over to the Public Works Department, and 
■adhiirtibly completed by Captain Fuller of the 
Bombay Engineers. It ia clitficult without a plan 
to give such a description of the reservoirs as 
will enable any one who 1ms not seen, thoroughly 
to appreciate them. 

The formation of Aden is purely volcanic, and 
bears the appearance of having been in a state of 
activity at no very remote geological period. The 
town is situated in the orator, and is encom- 
passed on every side by a range of hills except on 
the east, where the island of Seerah seems once 
to have completed the circular form, hut has 
been detached by some convulsion of nature, and 
carried out to sea a distance of a few huudred 
yards, thus forming a small harhoui”. On the 
outer or we.stern side of this crater the, hills are 
precipitous, and the raimwater descending from 
them is carried rapidly to the sea hj' means of a 
number of long, narrow valleys separate from 
each other. On the inner or eastern , side the ^ 
hills are quite as abrupt, hut the descent is 
: broken by a tableland which occupies about one- 
fourth of the area of the penin,sula. This receives 
. the water from above, and leads it into the 
ravine in which the tanks are situated. , Owing 
to the hardness of the rooks and the scarcity of 
soil upon them, a very moderate fall of rain 
, suffices to send a stupendous torrent down : the. 
vallejh which, ere it reaches the sea, sometimes 
vbecoines, an unfoi'dable river. 

^ , T are situated imder the foot ; 


of the hills, arc generally built at a re-entering 
angle of the rock which promise.s a copious liow 
of water. Here the soil lia.s been carefully cleared 
away, and a salient curve of roasoniy built acro.ss 
it ; while every feature of the adjacent rocks has 
been taken advantage of, and connected W'ith 
small aqueducts to ensure no water being lost. 
The overflow of one tank lead.s to anotbev, and 
thus a complete series exi.stcd, ns far at lea.st as 
tlie large circular reservoir, called ‘ Playfair Tank,’ 
outside the gorge of the valley. T’beir construc- 
tion is . extremely fantastic; the only principle 
tliat seems to have been adhered to is the avoid- 
ance of straight lines. They are beautifully 
coated with hydraulic lime, and have flights of 
steps, gradients, platforms, &o., heaped together so 
as to give a picture.sque appearance to the whole. 
Each large tank has a smaller one above, built 
for the purpose of receiving the earth and .stones 
carried down by the torrent, and thus permit- 
ting onlj' clear water to flow into the reservoir 
below. 

A liigh Indian official returning to England in 
1856 thus wrote to Lord Elpbiu, stone, Governor of 
Bombay : 

I was much interested in the tanks which Brigadier 
Cpghlan [who had now snocoedod Colonel : Outrani] showed; 
me. A short time ago they were as completely buried as 
Herculaneum j and wo passed over some which, being filled 
to the brim with rnhhish, have loss the appearance of being 
what they are than Pompeii must have been before it was 
excavated. Six of them have been cleared out, and are 
quite ready to catch every drop of water which falls ; they 
are admirable and substanti.al works, most be.aUtifnlly 
elmnanud, and most fantastic in their shapes, with all sort 
of queer steps. , 

The upper tank of all consists of a dmn drawn 
across the head of the valley that called ‘.Coghl an : 
Tank ’ goes across the bottom of it. Between the.se ' 
two there are others on each side. The dtscharge : 
of the.se is led by a suhatantial aqueduct into a ■ 
large circular one outside the valley altogether./ 
This is the largest ami finest of all ; it has been 
named ‘Playfair Tank.’ The. aggregate capacity 
of the entire series is about twenty million im- 
perial gallons. The cost incurred by the Public 
IVorka Department when I deft Aden was about 
334,028 (rupees ; but ; this only included ‘Coghlan 
Tank’ aud those ahove .it., Eain does not often 
fall at Aden, only; onee in several years; but 
when it does fall it pours in a manner unknown 
elsewhere. 

I stood by ‘.Coghlan Tank’ when it V'as filled 
for the first time, and I do not exaggerate in : 
saying that from the moment the water entered 
it. till it ovorllowed not more than ten minuteq 
elapsed I The torrent from the mountain seemed ; 
to ritsh down, make two or; three surges round" 
the tank, and then burst, out oh thC' opposite:; 
side. Thi.s tank eontaihed; 4, 046,2’i'3 : imperial; 
galloiis ! ..Had an indefinite niimher beeh in exist- 
.ence; they ; wpnld^; a have been , filled. ;,; But. 
:';j witnessed a greater storm than ;tbis oh; a suhse- 
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qiifiiit occasion. Early on the morning of the 
30di .April 1859 it rained moderately, and all the 
tanks vi'liicli irare cleni-ed out were filled to over- 
flowing. Thi.s opportune supply . of Water was 
hailed with, the greate,st delight, and our appre- 
hensions for tiiB approaching summer were com- 
pletely at rest, 8,000,000 gallons of water being 
eollecteil; and after ample allowance for wastage 
and evaporation, the value of it would have nearly 
repaid all that we had expended. But at 11 p.m. 
the rain recommenced, and for two hours con- 
tinued to fall with iiiconoeivahle violence. Within 
lialf-mi-hour the whole peninsula was traversed 
by torrents, which swept away human beings, 
horses, camels, and pro 2 >erty of every description. 
The rain did not entirely cease till daylight the 
following morning, when the apjpearance of the 
place was most distressing. Every road and 
street was so cut rip ns to he impassable for 
wheeled vehicles and difficult for horses and 
mules ; the town appeared almost in ruins ; the 
water in the reservoirs had been disidaced hy 
immense quantities of stone and soil washed into 
tlieni ; and upwards of twenty men, women, and 
children perished. One of the Lest men in the 
police force, a powerful Soudanese havildar, seeing 
8' woman being carried away by the torrent rush- 
ing through the town, threw hiinseK on the bank 
and e.v tended his hand for her to grasp. She, suc- 
ceeded ill doing so ; but so great was the violence 
of the flood that he was drawn into it, and both 
were carried out to sea. I myself had a very 
Jiarrqw escape, ,I was riding through a street in 
the Jews’ quarter, when an inspiration, of which 
I was not even oonscions, induced me to dig my 
.spill's into the horse’s flanks ; he bounded forward, 
and . the house which I was passing fell down, 
filling the lane with its ruins. The discharge of 
water in the Taweela Valley, where the tanks are 
situated, was on this oeea.sion calculated at 2.868 
cubic feet per second; and from the upper lank 
alone 43,000 cubic feet of fWi'i? were removed. 

From the comnieiicemeiit of the work up to 


the time that I left Aden, the amount of water 
actually i.ssiied from the re.servoirs was 39,000,000 
gallons, which realised 51,200 rupees. 

A little garden was made about the tanks, 
which became a favourite evening promenade. I 
planted it with flowers and .shrubs from India, 
and oi’ange-tree.5 from Zanzibar ; and I succeeded 
in naturalising several species of frankincense 
from the eastern jiart of the Somali coast, which, 
when last I heard of them, were in a flourishing 
condition. Nothing can be more ourioiis than 
the . manner in which the frnukinoense-tree (a 
species of Boswellia) grows. Instead of springing 
out of the soil like any other well-regulated shrub, 
it prefers the b.are and almost polished surface of 
the marble rock. It does not seem to insert its 
roots into natural fissures, but adheres to the 
vertical cliff by a sort of intmnescence at, its base, 
somewbat like a boy’s sucker sticking on to a 
stone ; it then advances at right angles to the 
cliff, after which it mounts vertically to a con- 
siderable height and becomes an iimbrageoii,s and 
handsome tree. It is so full of resin that on the 
slightest inci,sion being made on the stem a copious 
discharge of the fragrant drug takes place. This 
is collected when dry, and hecome.s a large article 
of export under the name of Man or oUhanim. 
It is hardly possible to find a more interesting 
field for botanical researcli than the region where 
this tree is found. On one occasion il iiring a 
morning’s walk at Bunder Miirayeli, whence I 
brought the young tree,? planted in tlu,s garden, 

I plucked a few specimen.? at, random and sent 
them to Sir William Hooker of Kew. He \vrote 
me, in reiJy to my letter: 

These are o.\tremely interesting, and, with the excep- 
tion of the Mmgrovs (Avicenna fomcafosa), they are, 
every one of them, new to us and to soienee.. This 
oolleetion gives one an idea of the richness and pecu- 
liarity of tile Somali flora, of wiiioh we had no previous 
idea. It is the r.arest thing in the world to get a small 
collection with two or three new species from any part 
of the world j and here seven out of eight are all new 
to me and, I doubt not, to science also. 


T HE .R E I) R A T ’8 DA H G H T E R. 


CHAPTISU IV. 



|H1LE ,Fpote , wa.s cogitating; in; this 
,:Way,, Browne : was rolling, along 
westward. He passed Apsley House 
and the Park, and dodged his Way 
in and put of the traffic through 
Keiisiiigtoii Gore and the High 
Btreet, By. the ; time they , reached the . turning 
into the Melbury. Road, he : was in „ the. highest 
state of good humour, not only with liinwelf but 
the whole, world, in general. 

When, however, they had pas.sed the cab-stand 
and , turned into the, narrow street, which was his 


destination, all Ida coiifidenc.e , vanished and he 
became as nervous as a weak-minded schoolgirl. 
At , last the cahman stopiied and addressed his 
fare. ■ 

‘ The fog’s so precious thick hereabouts, sir,' lie 
said, ‘ that I ’m blest if I can see the houses, much 
less read the numbers. Forty-three may be herd, 
or may he down at the other end. If you like 
ITI, get down and look about.’ 

... >Yqu needn’t do that, ’, said Browne, ‘I’ll find 
it for myself.’ 

i It.may have been his nervousness that led him 
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into doing such a thing— on that point I cannot 
speak with authority — but it is quite certain that 
when he did get dovfn he handed the driver 
lmlf-a-.‘5overeign. With the characteristic honesty 
of the Loudon cabman, tUe man informed him 
of the fact, at the same time remarking tliat he 
could not give him change. 

‘ Hever miiul the change,’ said Browne ; and then 
he added,, with fine cynicism, ‘ Put it into the first 
cluirity-box you come across.’ 

The man laughed, and with a hearty ‘Thank 
ye, sir ; good-iiiglit,’ turned his horse and disap- 
peared. 

‘Now for No. 43,’ said Browne. 

But though he appeared to be so confident of 
finding it, it soon transpired that the house was 
more difficult to discover than he imagined. He 
wandered up one pavement and down the other 
ill soui'cli of it. 'When lie did come across it, it 
proved to he a picturesque little building stand- 
ing back from the street, and boasted a small 
garden in front. The door was placed at the 
side. He approached it and rung the bell. A 
moment later he found hiimself standing face to 
face w’itli the girl he had rescued on the Qieraiiger 
Fjord seven months before. It may possibly have 
been duo to the fact that when she liiicl last seen 
him he had been dressed after the fashion of the 
average well-to-do tourist, and tliat now he was 
dressied iu , a, top-hat and a heavy coat; it is 
quite certaiu, liowevor, that for the moinoiit she 
did not recognise him. 

‘ I am afraid you do not know me,’ said Browne, 
with a humility that .washy no means usual with 
him. But before he had finished speaking she had 
uttered a little exclaiiiutioii of astonishment, and, 
as the young man afterwards flattered himself, of 
pleasure. 

‘ Mr Browne ! ’ she cried. ‘ I beg your pardon 
.indeed for not recognising you. You must 
tlilnk me very rude ; but I had no idea of seeing 
you here.’ 

‘I only learnt your address an hour ago,' the 
young man replied. ‘ I could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of calling on you.’ 

‘ But I am so unknown in London,’ she answered. 

‘ Plow could you possibly have heard of me ? I 
thought myself so insignificant that iny presence 
in this great city woukl make no sort of difference 
to any one.’ , 

‘It makes more difference than you think,’ said 
Browne, with a solemnity that wmiilcl, not have 
discredited a State secret. Then, thinking, ho 
might possibly have gone too far, he made haste 
to add, ‘I oaiiHot tell you how' often I have 
thought of that terrible afternoon.’ 

‘As you may suppose, I have never forgotten 
it,’ she answered, ‘It is scarcely likely that I 
should,’ ■ 

There was a little pause ; then she added, ‘ But 
I don’t know wily I should keep you standing out ; 
Tieie like :tliis. 'Will youmio.t oouie ini’ 


Browne was only too glad to do so. He accord- 
I ingly followed her into the largo and luxuriously 
furuished. studio before him. 

‘Won’t you sit down?’ she said, pointing 
to a chair by the fire. ‘ It is so cold and foggy 
outside that perhaps you -would like a cirp of 
tea.’ 

Tea was a beverage in which Browne never in- 
dulged, and yet, on this occasion, so little was he 
responsible for his actions that he acquiesced 
without a second thought. 

‘How do you like it?’ she a.sked, ‘Will you 
have it in the English or the Ilu-ssian fashion 1 
Here is a teapot, and here a samovar j here is 
milk, and here a slice of lemon. Which do you 
prefer V 

Scarcely knowing which he chose, Browne 
answered that he would take it a la Eime. She 
thereupon set to work, and the young man, as he 
watched her bending over the table, thought he 
had never in his lii'e before seen so beautiful and 
so desirable a woman. And yet, had a female critic 
been present, it is quite possible — nay, it is almost 
probable that more than one hole might have been 
picked in her appearance. Her skirt — in order to 
show my knowledge of the teohuicalities of woman’s 
attire— was of plain merino, and she also wore 
a painting-blouse that, like Joseph’s coat, \vas of 
many colours. A detractor would probably have 
observed that her hair might have been better 
done, Browne, however, tlioiiglit her perfection 
in every respect, and drunk his tea in a whirl of 
euchantmeut. He found an inexplicable fascina- 
tion ill the mere swi.sh of her skirts as she moved 
about the room, and a pleasure that he had never 
known before in the movement of her slender 
hands above the tea-tray. And when, their tea 
finished, she brought liiiu a ca.se of cigarette.s, and 
bade him smoke if he oared to, it might very 
well have been said that that studio contained 
the happiest man in England. Outside, they 
could hear the steady patter of the rain, and the 
rattle of traffic reached them from the High Street ; 
but inside there was a silence of a Norwegian fjord, 
and the memory of one hour that never could be 
effaced from their recollections as long as they both 
should live. Under the influence of the tea, and 
with the assistance of the cigarette, which she 
insisted he should smoke, Browne gradually re- 
covered his pi'esence of mind. One thing, however, 
puzzled him. He remembered what the shopman 
had 'told him, and for this reason he could not' 
understand, how she came to be the possessor of 
so comfortable a studio. This, lioweveiy was 
destined to be soon explained. The girl inforniad 
him tliat after his departure from Merok (though 
I -feel sure that she was not aware that he was 
the owner of the magnificent vessel she had seen 
iii. the , harbour) she had been unable to. move 
for upwards of a week. After . that she and; 
her, companion; Madame Bernstein; had left for 
Giiristiiania, travelling thence to egeu, , aiid. 
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afterwai'ds to Berliii. In the httei- city she liad 


jiiet Ml English lady, also an artist, Hhey had 
struck up a friendship, with the result that the 
lady in question, having made up her iiiiud 
to winter ill Venice, had offered her the free 
USB ef her liondoii studio for tliat time, if she 
eared to: cross the Channel and take possession 
of it, ' 

‘Accordingly, in the : daytime, I paint 
here,’ said the girl ; ‘but Madame Bernstein 
and I have oilr own lodgings in the Warwick 
Eoad. I hope you did not tliink tins was iny 
.studio ; I should not like to sail under false 
colours.’ 

It struck Browne that, if he liad his own way, 
he would give her the finest studio that ever artist 
had taken up a brush and pencil in. He was wise 
enough, however, not to say so. He changed the 
conversation, tlierefore, by iiiforuiiug lier that he 
had wintered in Petersburg, remarking at the same 
time that he had hoped he might have the plea- 
.siire of meeting her there, 

‘You will never meet me in Petersburg,' she 
answered, her face changing colour as she spoke. 
‘Yon do not know, perhaps, why I say this. But 
i assure you, you will never meet me or mine 
within the Czar’s dominions.’ 

I : fancy Browne would have given all he 
possessed in the world not to have given iitter- 
mee to that foolish speech. He apologised im- 
mediately, and with a sincerity that must have 
■touched her heart, for she at once took pity on 
, him. 

‘Pleiuse do not feel so sorry for what you said,’ 
she replied, ‘It was impossible for yon to know 
that you had transgressed. The truth is, my 
family are supposed to be very dangerous iieraons. 

I do not think, with one exception, wc are 
more , so, than our iieigliboura ; hut, as the law 
now stands, we are prohibited. , Whether it will 
ever be different I ' cannot say. That is enough, 
however, about myself. Let us talk of something 
else.’ 

She had seated herself in a low chair opposite 
hiiii, with her elbows on her knees and her chin 
resting on her hand. Browne glanced at her, 
iincL remembered that he had once carried her 
ill , his . arms for upwards of a mile. At tliis 
thought such a thrill went through him that 
his teacup, which he had placed on a table 
beside: . Iiirny ; trembled in its sancer. : Unable to 
.trust biinself any . further in that direction, he 
talked of London, of , the weather, of anything 
that ocoiirred : to him j curiously enough, however, 
lie did net mention his -proposed departure for 'the 
Mediterraneanron the morrow. ■ In his heart- he 
had an uneasy feeling that he had no right to 
be where he was. But when he thought of the 
foggy .street - outside, and: realised' how comfort- 
able this room was, with its polished floor, on 
which the firelight danced and played, to say 
nothing of the girl sitting opiposite - him, he 


could not summon iqj sufficient courage to say 
good-bye. 

‘How strange it seems,’ she said at last— ‘does 
it not?— that you and I should be .sitting here 
like tliia ! I had no idea, when we bade each 
other good-bye in Norway, that we should ever 
meet again.’ 

‘ I felt certain of it,’ Browne replied, but he 
failed to add why he was so sure. ‘ Is it settled 
how long you remain in England ? ' 

‘ I do not know that it is,’ she answered. ‘ We 
may bo here some weeks; we may be only a 
few days. It all depends upon Madame Berii- 
sleiu,’ 

‘ Upon Madame Bernstein ? ’ ho .said, with some 
surprise. 

‘Yes,’ slie answered; ‘she makes all our 
iiriungements. You have no idea how busy 
•she is.’ 

Browne cerbiinly had no idea upon that point, 
and up to that moment he was not sure that he 
was at all interested ; now, however, since it 
appeared that madame controlled the girl’s move- 
ments, she became a matter of overwhelming 
importance to him. 

Eor upwards of half-an-hour they continued to 
chat ; then Browne rose with the intention of 
bidding her good-bye. 

‘ Would you think me intrusive if I were to 
call upon you again ? ' he asked as he took her 
hand. 

‘Do so by all means, if you like,’ she an- 
swered, with charming frankness. ‘ I know no- 
one in London, and 1 shall be very glad to see 
you.’ 

Then an idea occurred to him — an idea' so mag- 
nificent, so delightful, that it almost took his 
breath away. 

. ‘Would you tliink me encroaching: if I' inquired 
how .you and Madame Bernstein amuse yourselves 
in the evenings? Have you been to any theatres 
or to the opera?' 

The girl shook her head. , ‘I have never been 
imside a tlmatre in London,’ she replied. 

‘Then perhap.s I might persuade you to let mo 
take you to one,’ he answered. ‘I might write to 
Madame Bernstein and arrange, an evening. Would 
.she care about it, do you think?’ 

‘I ala sure she would,' she answered. ‘And I 
know that I should enjoy it immensely. It is 
very kind of you to ask us.’ 

, ‘ It: is, very kind of you to promise to come,' 
he, said gratefully. ‘ Then I will arrange it for 
to-morrow night if possible. Good-bye.’ 

- ‘Good-bye,’ she answered, and held out her 
little hand to him for the second time. 

, When the front door had closed: behind him 
and. he was fairly out in the foggy street, Browne 
sot off along the , pavement on his return home, 
swinging his umbrella and whistling like a sohdol- 
hoy, : To a crusty old:, bachelor his state of inihd 
would Iiave .appeared- inexplicable. : There was no 
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sort of doubt about it, however, that he was 
happy j he walked as if ho were treading uu air. 
It was a good suggestion, that one about the theatre, 
he said to himself, and lie would take care they 
enjoyed themselves. He would choose the best 
seats at the opera ; they were playing Lohenc/nn at 
the time, he renieinbered. He would send one of 
his own carriages to meet them, and let it take 
tliein home again. Then a still more brilliant 
idea occurred to him. Why should he not 
arrange a nice little dinner at some restaurant 


first?. Not one of your fhash dining-pilaces, but 
a quiet, comfortable little place— LuUemand’s,. 
for instance, where the cooking is irreproachable, 
the waiting faultless, and the company who fre- 
quent it beyond suspicion. And yet (inother 
notion, and as it occurred to him he laughed 
aloud ill the public street. 

‘ There will be three of us,’ he said, ‘ ami the 
chaperon will need an escort. By Jove ! Jimmy 
called me mad, did he? Well, I’ll be revenged 
on him. He shall sit beside Madame lierhsldii,’ 


CIGARETTES AND CIGARETTE-MAEING- 


" HE practice of cigarette-smoking has 
developed in this country almost 
Pj entirely since the Crimean war. 
Up till that time Britons had 
regarded the cigarette as a finicking 
toy of the foreigner, whose deft and 
ready skill in the rolling up of the little wisp of 
tobacco came naturally to the effeminate races of 
the Continent and the. East, but was altogether 
unworthy of the emulation of our insular man- 
hood. .'Tha Briton: smoked his pipe, and, if he 
could: alFord it, his cigar;, but the cigarette in the 
lip.?: Of the dusky stranger he regarded with cou- 
tein.ptuqus .amusement, 

When, however, British officers went out to that 
memorable struggle in the Crimea, among a good 
many other privations and hardships they had to 
endure was for a long time an inability to get 
their customary sujiply of cigars, and, as the best 
substitute within their reach, they look to the 
cigarette so generally in use among their French . 
and Turkish allies. When the svar was over, such 
of them as survived it came home skilful manipu- 
lators of the little slips of paper, and confirmed 
cigarette-smokers. What the officers of the army 
did could not, of course, be beneath the, dignity of 
o\tr 3 'oung civilian dandies, and the thing became 
fashionable to a limited extent ; and to roll a 
cigarette with graceful ease became a coveted ac^ 
complishinent. Those who smoked them had to 
roll them them-selves then, for the reiidy-mude 
cigarette was hardly known. That fact in itself 
tended very considerably to impede any very rapid 
deyelopmeiit of the fashion ; and it was not for, 
many years after the close of that war, id 1856, 
that this method of consuming the fragrant nveed . ,| 
became at all general. Practically the whole . 
habit of cigarette - smoking may be said - to have 
beeii a, growth of a single generation in this, 
nduntry.. 

For a long time people made their own.; But; | 
that which came so easily to the light-fingered, ^ 
foreigner was to the Britisher often a matter ,jdf . I 
: some difficnlty, and for the clumsy and iucoin- ,' 
peteut, little hiedhahical, pocket; appliances appeared;: 


in the market after a while; but they never 
attained any great vogue, and little by little the 
ready-made cigarette came into favour, and then 
the consumption increased very rapidly. 

Curiously enough, however, it does not appear 
to have affected other modes of smoking at all. 
The only exception to this was in the case of very 
small cigars, in which, however, there never was 
any great amount of trade done. The cigarette 
superseded these, but does not appear appi’eoiably 
to have cheeked the consumption of cigars or the 
use of pipes. It seems generally to be believed 
by those luost experienced in the trade that the 
consumption of tobacco in the cigarette form has, 
been almost entirely a clear addition to the 
business. It has proved n sort of stepping-stone to 
the art of smoking, or it has been supplementary to 
the use of the pipe or cigar. People who could not 
take to the iieavier mode of smoking, and woiild^ 
not have smoked at all but for the cigarette, were 
able to take to that ; and by thus gradually inuring 
themselves to the use of tobacco found that they 
could by-aud-hy get on to the pipe or cigar, On 
the other hand, a smoker who has liad enough 
of his pipe or his cigar-case is yet equal to 
a cigarette or two. And, again, there: ai'e cir- 
cumstances in which a smoker feels that it is 
not worth wliile lighting up a. pipe or cigar, but 
will nevertheless light up a cigarette. He is going 
to make: a call perhaps, and has a short distaiice 
to ride or vvalk. He will think nothing of light- 
ing a cigarette and tossing it , away half-smoked 
: Avhen he, reaches his destination ; but a cigar Would 
.be .extravagant. For regular use, however, the, 
habitual smoker doesn’t find the cigarette suffleieht, 

: It comes.: in only incidentally with him, while it 
consumed to an enormous extent by those who are 
not habitually given to indulgence in pipes and 
cigars, and probably would not smoke at: all but.; 
for the milder temptation. 

. To:'.what .extent cigarettes have coine to he: 
smoked in this country it is not very :easy to say 
. with, ■any , confidence. Thero are no trnstivortliy 
,:figures of any kind; In, .America it is ;, different. 
:,.Qyer , there, every packet hf cigarettes^ requires a ; 
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govenuiient stiiiiip, tiiu value of which depends on 
the uiunber the paeket contains ; and it is poasible 
to tell precisely what is the eonsumptiou. Nine or 
ten years ago the yearly account stood at two 
thousand one hundred and fifty millions, or about 
six-aud-thirty cigarettes for every man, woman, 
and diild in the States ; and as the consumption 
seemed to be going up at the rate of three or four 
millions a year, and the population has rapjidly 
multiplied, the total must hy this time have risen 
far above that figure. It was expected at tlie time 
those figures were put together that by 1895 the 
Americans would be smoking not less than four 
thousand million cigarettes in the course of a year, 
and the probabilitj' is they are doing more than 
that now. According to one of the trade journals 
a short time since, the smoking of even four 
thousand milIio 2 is would be no very remarkable 
achievement,, and certainly would not entitle the 
Americans to ‘ boss ’ this business. Taking the 
population of these islands at thirty-eiglit uiillion.«, 
tills authority assumed that ten per cent, are 
cigarette-smokers, and that they consumed on an 
average five a day all the year round. This would 
give a total of nearly seven thousand millions. 
The tobacco contained in this number of cigarettes 
would weigh over nine thousand three hundred 
tons, and if it were stowed in carts, each carrying 
a ton, and the carts were marshalled in a line with 
twenty feet for each horse and vehicle, a procession 
■would, he formed over thirty-five miles long. It 
wonkl yield ciustolus duty amounting to more than 
three and a fp,iarter million.9 of money. Reckon- 
ing each oigavette to he three inches long, the total 
, length of seven thousand millions of theui would he 
upwards of three hundred and thirty-one thousand 
miles, or uiore than enough to circle the globe 
nearly fourteen times round. It would make a 
line from hare to the moon and nearly half the 
way hack again. 

It may, perhaps be questioned, whether ten per 
cent, of the Whole population of the British T.sV r 
are cigarette-smokers, and whether five a day is 
not too high an average. It is impossible to say 
with nmcli confidence ; but the figures are not 
altogether without foundation either, as may be 
easily ’shown. At first, as has been said, each 
smoker made, up his own cigarettes. He hook 
the loose, tobacco and a small strip of .wliat had 
the , credit ; of being rice-paper and twisted up 
tbe thing with the tips of, , his ' fingers: ; Then , 
came the little meohanioal cigarette-roller for ■ 
private use ; and after a while tobacconists offered 
the ready-made .cigarette. . But for a long time 
they were all made by hand, and it cost about " 
half-a-crowii a thousand , to niake tliem and the ■ 
charge to tha customer was a great deal more 
than, this.. As, .soon as it : became evident that 
there was : ,a: deiiiand ,;for cigarettes ready-made ' 
mechanioians of ebtirse began toVput their wits to 
work to, contrive a machine that would superaeda 
, and, alter a good many- failures^ 


they succeeded entirely. Of late, fingens in this 
business liave been very rapidly giving vvay to 
niacliines, which will do the work quite a.s well, 
and at a cost of something like twopenoe-farthing 
a thousand instead of half-a-erown. These oigarette- 
machines are complicated to look at, but ai’e said 
— mo.st of them at any rate — to be e.xtremely 
simple in working. The raw material — the tobacco 
and paper, that is — is put into the nuichinu at one 
end, and the perfect cigarettes come out at the 
other. The tobacco is thrown into a kind of 
hopper, from which, as soon as the mechanism is 
set in motion, it is dragged down below by 
wheels • armed with little brass spikes that pass 
it on ill a light, loose condition just ready for 
rolling up. The paper is put into the machine 
in the form of a thin white ribbon rolled round 
a spool, and of just the required width for one 
particular size of cigarette. For small - sized 
cigarettes the ribbon is narrow ; for the larger 
sizes it is wider. 

The machine being set in motion, a thin stream 
of loosened tobacco begins to move along from 
the spiked, wheels, and as it moves, the channel 
it fills gradually contracts until the line of 
fragrant weed is pressed between two metal 
wheels running one against the other, with their 
edges so grooved as to leave between them a 
circular passage just the size of the intended 
cigarette. Of course, the quantity of tobacco is 
made, by an adjustment of the machine, exactly 
to fill the passage between these wlieels, which 
give it just the necessary pressure to bring it, into : 
cigarette form, but without squeezing it so as, to , 
make it hard. It passes through between, those 
wheels like a brown cord, and on the other, side 
is met by the strip of paper, whieh, wiiidihg up- 
from the spool below, comes flat under it and 
moves along with it. If any printing : is required 
to appear on the cigarette, the rnachine has 
already arranged for that, and the inscription, 
whatever it may be, will be found printed at the 
proper intervals on the under side of the paper. 
The niecluuiisni has done this printing as part of 
its day’s work, and as soon as the paper moves 
from its spool. 

The narrow band of paper with its round cord 
of tobacco on it passes along on the top of the 
macliine from end to end-^a distaiice of perhaps 
eight or ten feet; and as it travels the mechanism, 
gradually hendk the edges of tlie paper over the 
line, of tobacco until they nearly meet. When the 
paper nearly encloses tlie tobacco, one of its out- 
side, edges j list touches, in 2 iassiiig, a little sticky 
wheel, which imparts; the slightest portion of: its 
stickiness to the paper and lets it pass- on. Tliia 
edge now runs flat down oii to tlie core of 
tobacco, and the pther edge quickly comes down 
upon it and; is fastened to it, and the cigarette is 
made.. At the ue-xt stage it is swiftly sliced oif 
and rolls down a shoot iiito a. receptacle placed to 
cjitcli it, IJiere is at least one machine in - the 
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market whicli dispenses with any sticking material, 
and must ingeniously joins the two edges of the 
paper by mere folding and pressing. This, of 
course, obviates any detriment to the fragrance, 
and flavour of the tobacco by the burning of 
gum or auytliiiig of the kind. 

It takes a good 'while to describe the work, but 
the process itself is almost too rapid for the eye 
to follow ; and, in the case of the most efficient 
of these ingenious pieces of mechanism — such 
as the ‘Baron’ machine — the cigarettes, white, 
round, or oval if preferred — perfect in form and 
wonderfully even in their filling — run down 
the little shoot at the end at the rate of from 
two hundred and forty to four hundred a minute. 
None of these contrivances were altogether success- 
ful at first. The tobacco was irregularly distributed, 
and the sticking was not satisfactory. Sometimes 
it failed altogether, and too great an overlapping 
of the edge.s of the paper imparted an unpleasant 


flavour to the smoke, owing to the quantity of 
the paper burnt. In the best of the machines, 
however, all difficulties have been overcome, and 
hand-made oigarette.s are now fast being driven 
out of tlie market, and probably all but tho.se of 
the very highest class will soon he made without 
the touch oi a hand. This exception i.s rather 
curious. According to the statement of a leading 
manufacturer, tiie rea-son why cigarettes made of 
the very flue.st Turkish tobacco are likely to con- 
tinue to he made by hand is not that there i.s 
any superiority in the miiking-up ; but so sen- 
sitive is the tobacco and so acute the taste of the 
real connoisseur — or so vivid is the imagination 
of some of those wdio consider themselves connois- 
seur's — that the metal of the machine is believed 
to impart an unplea.sant flavour to the tobacco ; 
and as price is, of course, no liiiidrance at all to 
many smokers, there will, it is said, always be 
some cigarettes made by band. 


DR BARLOW’S SECRET. 

CHArTEK III. 


HAiyTHORNE was supposed to be 
improving his mind and preparing 
himself for his magisterial duties 
by the study of legal literature in 
the .solitude of his library ; but, as 
already mentioned, he was enjoying 
a cpiiet nap, with his hands cro.'ssed over his capa- 
cious waistcoat, and a haudkorcliief thrown over 
his head, and face to keep away the flies. It 
was with some difficulty that Dick succeeded in 
rousing him ; and when he eventually did so, 
the expression upon his honoured parent’s coim- 
tenanoe was by no means an amiable one. Tliere 
was sometbiiig positively owl-like about the 
worthy magistrate’s aspect a,s he sat up with 
the handkerchief dangling at the side of Ids 
head and surveyed his obtrusive offspiring wdtli 
an irritable eye. 

‘Well, what is it? What’s the matter now?’ 
he asked gruffly. 

‘Well, the fact is,’ blurted out Dick, ‘that we’ve 
got into a jolly nice mess, dad; that’s about the 
long and short of it.’ 

‘ Ah\ you’re always getting into some mess or 
other,’ growled his father. ‘I wish ydu’d take a 
leaf out of Barlow’s hook. You’re old enough to, 
know better. Wliat ’s up now ? ’ 

Now this piece of advice happened to touch 
Dick oil a sore point, for his father was constantly 
holding np Barlow before him as a model of all 
the virtues. 

‘Oh,’ he exolaiined, ‘you’d like me to take, a 
leaf out of Barlow’s book— would you ? ’ , . , * 

‘And why not?’ 

‘ Because,’ excluimed Dick, ‘the immaculate 1 


Barlow turns out to be an unscrupuloua fraud and 
swindler— that’s why.’ 

‘ What ? Pooh, pooh, Dick ! somebody 's been 
hoaxing you. Why, I saw the man this morning.’ 

‘I dare say you did, but I’m very mueli mis- 
taken if you’ll, ever see him again.’ 

‘Why— what — where is he?’ 

‘He’s bolted.’ 

‘Bolted!’ exclaimed Mr Hawthorne, rising to 
his feet with extraordinary agility, and glaring at 
Dick through his gold spectacles — ‘bolted I’ 

‘Yes; gone to New York to meet his wife.’ 1 

‘His wife!’ exclaimed Hawthorne, his rosy ! 
face turning purple with alarm and indignation 
— ‘his wife ! Are you losing your senses, Dick, 
or are you trying to take your fun out of me? 
Don’t you play any pranks witli me, young man, 
or’ 

‘Just you read these letters, dad,’ interposed 
Dick, handing him the letters, ‘and you’ll soon 
find out wljether I ’m in my senses or not.’ 

Words fail to adequately describe the wrath 
and consternation of Mr Hawthorne when he had. 
hurriedly glanced through the letters. Instead of 
figuring upion the magisterial bench, it is more tlian 
probable, that he might have posed in the dock 
charged with assault and battery bad BarloW been 
present. That the fellow should Iiave had the 
audacity to play such a trick upon him, a sjucGessful : 
man of husiuess, a landed propirietor, and a recently 
appointed magistrate, apjpeared too luonStrous , to ■ 
be, credible. His purpfle couiiteiianee . and glaring 
. eyes positively alarmed Dick, who began to fear 
that his excellent parent was 'about to succumb to ■ 
;a-„'fit , Of apoplexy. Dor a time rage deprived him : 
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of speei'li, nml thure Wiia: a perceptible pause before 
lie could do justice to bis feeliugs. 

‘The scoundrel!’ be exclaimed at length; ‘the 
cobl'bloodedj licurtlesa scoundrel ! And to tliinlc 
that uiy daughter has actually been engaged to 
marry a bigamist I Now I come to think of it, 
1 always suspected there was something q^ueer 
about t!ie fellow,’ 

By this time Dick had recovered his equanimity. 
He had lit another eigurette, and was seated in 
ah easy attitude on the table, swinging hh) legs to 
and fro. 

‘ I think we ’re Jolly well rid of him, sir,’ said 
he, with a cheerful attempt at consolation. 

‘Rid of him!’ exclaimed his father. ‘We’re 
not x-ui of !iim yet, I hope. Anyway, it’ll be a 
good long while before he gets rid of me. Why, 

1 advanced the fellow a cheque for a cool hundred 
tliis very morning to pay for some furniture. Of 
eour.se, I meant to make Nellie a picseut of it, 
but tliat make.s no difference now.’ 

‘Phew !’ whistled Dick. ‘You’ll never see that 
luindred uguin, dad.' 

:^Ve’ll see about that,’ growled his father. ‘I 
muiit see Nellie at once,’ 

He picked up tiie letter.s and strode off to the 
sitting-room, with Dieic in his wake. 

‘The uunlaoity of the fellow,’ he eontinned, . 
‘that’s what amazes me; the cool impudence of 
the .scoundrel. But he shall pay for it^he 

shall pay dearly fur it, or I’ll know the reason 

why.’’ , 

Ha glanced impiatieutly round the room. 

‘She’s not here. Where’s the girl; got to?’ 
‘She’s doing a weep, I believe,’ said Dick. 
‘She’s dreadfully cut up, poor girl, PIullo I here’s 
Tompkyns coming. Barlow ’s done him too.’ 
‘Tompkyus?’ 

‘ Yes ; walked off with his Blazer and a gold 
watch. '’Tompkyns is on the verge of lunacy. 
He’s been after Barlow. He wouldn’t keep quiet 
and leave the thing in my hands. By Jove, 
though, he seems to have got his blazer, after 
all!: Good old Tompkyns!’ 

At that moment Tompkyn.s, With a blazer over 
his arm,, came througli the .window breathless aiid 
perspiring, and sank into a chair. , , 

'‘Well; did you, see him asked Dick, . 

‘No ; he’s gone.’ 

‘Bolted, by Jove ! 1 said so. But. you’ve got 
your blazer— ell?’ 

■ ’ Yes,’ stuttered Tompkyus breathlessly ; ‘ I made 
the servant let me have it. She: \vanted to keep 
me out, but I— I forced my way into the 'house, 
and took ,it-rtook it from a peg in the passage— 
and— and she; threatened to give me in charge— 
but I didn’t care— I — I wasn’t going to be done 
out :of , my blazer. I believe there’s 'a policeman 
after ine now, ; I. saw her talking to one as I 
came away.’ 

, ‘ And .what about your watch?’ asked Dick. ■ 
‘It’s gone. He’s got clean away with it. I 


felt instinctively that I should never see that 
watch again. I knew I shouldn’t I — 1 wasn’t 
going to lose my blazer as well.’ 

Here Mr Hawthorne, who had been listening 
impatiently, interposed ; 

‘Come, come, we’re wasting time. We must act 
at once or the fellow will give us the slip. This 
woman Pettigrew talks about their signatures being 
in the register at Highchurch, and the 21st of 
June being tlie anniversary of sometiiiug or otlier 
they were mixed up together in. We must have 
that register examined. There’s a Bradshaw in 
the library, Dick. Just see when there’s a train, 
and how long it would take you to get there and 
back.’ 

Dick was going, when he suddenly stopped with 
an exclamation of surprise and joy. 

‘By Jove ! I’d forgotten. Look here, dad ; I 
know tlie curate in charge tiiere. You remember 
him — Will Johnson. He’s locum tetiens for the 
rector,’ 

‘Thon telegraph to him at once,’ said his 
father. 

‘I will, by Jove ! The rectory’s within a 
stone’s-tlirow of the church ; so if Will happens 
to be in I’ll jolly soon get at the truth of the 
matter.’ 

‘Then don’t waste time. Set about it at once. 
In the meantime I consider that I shall be fully 
justified in issuing a warrant for the fellow’s 
ari'est.’: 

Dick and his father hurried out of the, room,, 
leaving Tompkyn.s still panting in the easy-cliair 
into which he had collapsed. 

‘This is the result of letting anything out of 
niy sight,’ soliloijuised Tompkyns. ; *T shall never 
see that watch again; I kmxxv I shan’t. I shall, 
keep my blazer on in future if the : perapiration 
.streams from every pore. I tan take a Warm bath 
wbeii I get home.’ 

At that moment a forjn appeared at the window 
—a vast, bulky form, with a round, red, moon-like 
countenance. It was the form of Eobert Jones, 
the village oon.stablo, and bis somewhat dull, 
bovine eyes were fl.xod threateningly on Tompkyns. 
Tompkyns sprang to his, feet, clutching his blazer 
tightly. ■ 

‘What do you want?’ he exclaimed angrily. 

‘I want you,’ said Jones gruffly as he stepped 
inside the room,; ‘ tliat 's what I want.’ 

‘Eh? Nonsen.se ! Go away. You ’ve no business 
here. , Be off with you.’ ; ^ 

M, must warn you,’ said the ponderous constable, 
with a magisterial air, * as anythin’ you .say liiay 
be,; used agaiiist you , as; evictenoe. You ’d better 
cbme' hlong quiet and peaceable, and make no 
fass.’ 

‘But what are you going to do with me?’ a.sked 
the bewildered Tom plcyms. 

. : ‘ I’m goin’ to take you into custody on a charge 
,of stealing a gentleman’s tennis blnzerj : : 

‘ Eh ?' A blazer ! Stealing a blazer ? Why, the 
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blazer’s luiue, I tell you. It was stolen from 
me.' 

The constable' shook his big head and eyed 
Tompkyiis reproachfully. 

‘ Come, come, now,’ he said ; ‘ that 'a too old. 
We know all about that. I shall also charge 
you with entering a dwelling-liouae, the residence 
of Joseph Hawthorne, Esq., J.P., with felonious 
intent’ 

‘ But I tell you,’ exclaimed the exasperated 
Tompkyns, ‘that Mr Hawthorne’s a particular 
friend of mine.’ 

For a moment a smile illumined the constable’s 
large, fat face. 

‘ Oh yes,’ said he, ‘ of course he is. We know 
all ' about that’ 

Then the smile faded away, and he eyed 
Tompkyns .severely. 

‘Now you come along, and no more of your 
chaff,’ he continued. ‘I’ve had enough of it. 
We’ve had our eye on you for some time back. 
You’re an old hand, you are.’ 

He made a grab at ’rompkyus, who dodged 
behind the table. 

‘ You colos.sal ass,’ shouted Tompkyns, ‘are you 
mad, or drunk, or both '?’ 

The oon8table’.s face flushed a dull red and his 
eyes glittered angrily, , 

‘Oh, I’m. a bass, am 1?’ he e-xelahuBd. ‘We’ll 
see which of us, is the biggest bass before I’ve 
done with yoii.’ 

He stretched an elephantine liand across the 
table and , caught Tompkyns by the collar. 
Tompkyns struggle vigorously, but he was like 
a child ill the grip of the huge policeman. There 
can be little doubt tliat he w'ould have been 
uuoeromoniou!3ly conducted to the lock-up if 
the door had not opened and Mr Hawthorne 
appeared. 

‘ Why, bless my soul and body 1 ’ he exclaimed 
in amazement at the extraordinary scene. ‘What’s 
the matter 1 What’s all this about?’ 

Tompkyns turned to him appealingly. 

‘Look here, llr Haw'thorue,’ lie said, ‘will you 
convince this incurable idiot that I am uot a 
burglar or a pickpocket? He wants to take nie 
into custody for stealing my own blazer.’ 

Jones still kept his grip on Tompkyns’a 
collar. 

‘I’ve warned him, sir,’ said, he, ‘us any thin’ he 
says will be brought forward; as evidence against 
him.’ 

‘ Pooh, pooh, Jones ! ’ exclaimed Hawthorne im- 
patiently, ‘ you ’re making an egregious blunder. 
This gentleman is a personal Mend of mine. 
I’ve known him a long time,’ 

: .But the oonsitable was still unconvinced. 

‘So have the police, if you’ll excuse me, sir,’ , 
he remarked stolidly. ‘We’ve had our heye oii 
hiih for many a day, and now we ’ve , caught him: . 
in:"th6"hact,’ 

' ‘ Stuff ; and uouseuse ! ' exolaiiued Hiiw thoriie. 


‘Let the man go at once, I tell you. Do you 
hear me?’ 

Slowly and reluctantly tiie constable unloosed 
his captive’s collar, and Tompkyn.s, after glaring 
angrily at the repre-sentative of tlie law, retreated 
to the jiier-glass to arrange hi.s ruffled plunmge. 

‘Now, look here,’ eoutiimed Hawtliorne ; ‘you 
take this wurrant for the arrest of Dr Barlow,’ 

Even the stolid constable showed some .syiuptorus 
of surprise. 

‘What!’ he exclaimed; ‘the doctor? Why, I 
thought as him and the young lady was ’ 

‘ Never mind what you tliouglit,’ interposed 
Hawtliorne testily ; ‘just li.steu to me and do 
wluit you ’i‘e. told. My trap’s at the door; get 
into it, and drive to tlie railway station at full 
speed. The Liverjiool train leaves in ten iuiniites. 
I believe you’ll Ihid Dr Barlow on the platfurrii. 
Take him into custody, and bring him here at 
once.’ 

But the constable still hesitated, with the 
corner of his eye still lingering suspiciously on 
Tompkyns. 

‘ Welt, don’t you uiKlerstaud me ? ’ asked Haw- 
thorne irritably. ‘What are you waiting for?’ 

Jones came a little nearer, and, shielding his 
mouth with one hand, pointed at Tompkyns with 
the thumb of the other. 

‘If you’ll take my advice, sir,’ he said in a 
hoarse whisiier, ‘you’ll keep your heye on him ; 
that’s what you’ll do — keep your heye on him.’ 

With a sage nod of the head, tlie constable 
withdrew deliberately through the window,, A 
few minutes later, while Toiiipkytis and Mr 
Hatvtliorne were discussing the situation, Dick 
came hurriedly into the room, looking flushed 
and excited, with a telegram in his hand. , 

‘Well,’ asked Mr Hawthorne anxiously, ‘any- 
thing fresh?’ 

‘Anything fresh!’ exclaimed Dick,.: flourishing 
the telegram. ‘I should think so — rather.’ 

‘ Well, out with it. What is it ? ’ 

‘ Why, Barlow was married to Dorothy Petti- 
grew at .Highcliurch on the 21st of June 1893.’ 

Mr Hawthorne stood aghast at this c'onflrniation 
of . his worst forebodings. 

‘Good gracious !’ he groaned ; ‘ to tliinlc that, 
my daughter should really hare been within an 
ace of man'ying a bigamist ! I hope this will be 
a lesson to you,„Diok.’ 

'A lesson to, me ! ’ exulaimecVthe bewildered Dick. 

‘Yes,’ rejoined liis father severely. ‘Didn’t. 
3 'ou advise me to consult him, instead of Barker? 
Didn’t you introduce liim to the family ? Didn’t^ 
you vouch foi' his respectability?’ 

‘Oertainly not,’ retorted Dick indignantly. ‘I 
simply .heard he was a clever fellow, and so. 
mentioned his name to you, and brought hiiu: 
heye .to .jflay, tennis once or : cryioe. , I never pro- 
.fessed.; to; know anything about him.: It was you, , 
dad, that was always, cracking, him .up, us., a model 
for me.’ 
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‘Stuli'aud nonsense. I should never have had 
anything to do with the fellow if it hadn’t been 
for yon, I never quite approved of the engage- 
ment from the first) but Nellie was so bent oh it 
that I gave way. I shall go and talk to her 
about it. I ’in astonished at the girl taking np 
with sncli a fellow.’ 

‘ Well,' exclaimed Dick as his father left the 
room, ‘ if that doe,sii’t beat everything I Why, 
only hulf-an-hour ago he was wishing that I’d 
take a leaf ! out of Barlow’s book, holding 
liiiii np to , me as a model of all the virtues, b}'- 
Jove ! ' : 

Toinpkyua regarded him with an unsympathetic 
counteiiaiice. 

'I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, Hawthorne, 
or anything of that kind,’ he said, ‘but I am 
bound to say that unless you can vouch for the 
respectability of your acquaintances I shall be 
glad if you will not introduce them to me. 
Otherwise I shall be obliged to discontinue my 
visits lieru,’ 

Dick wheeled round and stared at him. 

‘ The dicken.? you will ! ’ said he. 

‘Ehl Yes. I shall do so reluctantly, of 
course, but I eunnot undertake to associate with 
bigamists and pickpockets.’ 

‘And do you imply that I associate .with such 
.people ?’ asked Dick wrathfully. , ■ 

‘You introduced me to Barlow.’ 

Dick regarded him with a smile of mingled 
indignation and amusement. 

^May I ask, Toiupkyns,’ he said, ‘if you labour 
under , the illusion that I derive an unlimited 
amount, of pleasure from your sneiety V 
‘I don’t care whether you do or you cloii't,’ 
retorted Tonipkyns; ‘but in any case I don’t 
want to go the length of dropping yon if I can 
possibly avoid it. Still, I can’t run the risk of 


your friends making away with my personal 
proqierty.’ 

Dick’s face Hushed angrily ; but the situation 
tickled his sense of humour, and in spite of him- 
self his wrath melted away, and ho regarded 
Tompkyns with an almost friendly grin. 

‘If yon weren’t naturally an ass, Tompkyns,’ 
he said, ‘ I should give you a piece of my mind, 
which, to say the least of it, would probably 
make you sit np. As it is, I advise you to take 
a cigarette and cool clown.’ 

As he spoke he handed Tompkyns hi.s cigarette- 
case. 

‘ Thanks,’ said Tqmpkyns ; ‘ I don’t mind if I 
do. Have you a imitch ? Tluinlcs. You must 
really select your acquaintances more carefully in 
future, Dick, if you wish to keep the reliable 
friends who stick to yon in spite of your little 
failings.’ 

Before Dick could reply Nellie entered the 
room with a handlcereliief to her eyes. 

‘ Hullo, Nellie !’ exclaimed Dick, ‘ has the gover- 
nor been pitching into you ?' 

‘.It’s all your fault, Dick,’' rejoined Nellie 
irritably. ‘It wonldh’t have been half so bad if 
you hadn't meddled with tho.se letters. I— I 
wish I’d never shown them to you. I’m sure 
Tom would have ex23lained everything to, me if 
I’d asked him quietly. You— you always think 
you can do thing.s better than anybody else, and 
you always make a mess of them.’ 

‘Just what I’ve been telling him, Mks Haw- 
thorne,’ said Tomiikyns comjplaeently. 

Dick glanced from one to the titlierj' and; 
shrugged Ins shoulders with the air of oHe who, 
finds the ways of this world incomprehensible. 

‘■Well, I’m blessed !’ he exclaimed ; ‘this is all 
the thanks a fellow gets for trying to help petqjJe 
out of a hole. Keep it up ; keep it mi.’ 


^|T is i^robable that women hav'e always 
been. included amongst the employes 
of the Post-Office. The writer can 
remember when the head of the 
post-office in the great town of 
t , Sheffield was a woman,' and when 
tilery was: a ‘postmistress ' of Gibraltar. Tlie irost- 
office sometimes ‘runs in families,’ and cases are not 
.infrequent where a postmaster is succeeded by his 
vyidpiv, or , daughter, or other, female relative. For 
the .most part, . such cases .would indicate a desire 
on the ^ part of the authorities to reward long 
and faithful service or to exercise compassion 
towards dependent relatives. Not only are post- 
mistresses fairly common in these days, but post- 
Womoii:— that is, female letter-carriers— are hy no 
qtrans mioommon.: There recently retired from 
the Bristol post-office a postwoman who was 


born in 18‘25, and who must, have been delivering 
letters for the best 2 ^art of sMfy yeatv. She was 
seventy-two years of ago When she retired, and it 
is estimated that she must have walked a quarter 
of a million miles during her long service. 
Although she served a very sparsely populated 
district, she was never stoqsped nor niolestyd in 
any, way on her round, and it is needless to say 
that she: gained: the respect of all with whom 
rile came in contact. The Lords of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, recognising the exceptional ciroiimstances 
of this woinai* service, granted her half-pay in 
the^shape of qiansion, and the inhabitants of her 
native village took: the occasion, of her retirement 
to , present her with a, handsome testimonial. 
Another postwonmn in, the -Bristol district lias 
just succeeded her aunt as sub-postmistress, the 
latter having .served for forty-.sev«n years and 
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readied the astonishing age of ninety-live. The 
niece had served for forty-two years ns postwoman, 
so that site must he well on to sixty on taking 
lip her new appoiiltmont. The post-nflice -cannot 
he an imhenlthy ocoiipation, or its employes would 
not live to such abnormal ages. But thei’e are 
young postwomen as well ns old. We have seen 
the jwrtrait of one who cannot he much above 
thirty, and who, attired in the official overcoat 
arid cape, with a saucy felt hat and feather, looked 
unconiinonly smart and business-like. She is the 
wearer of two good-conduct badges, and appears 
to take her full round of duties — making two 
rural deliveries a day, besides meeting the trains 
and attending to the travelling post-office apparatus. 
A man could hardly do more, and some men 
do a great deal less. But then this woman was 
Scotch ! 

But women have invaded the higher ranks of 
the post-office service. This may he said to have 
been broiiglit about by the acquisition of the 
telegraphs in 1870, when a considerable number 
of female telegraphists were taken over by the 
Post-Office from the several telegraph companies 
then existing. It would appear that women were 
first employed in telegraphy in 1863, the inno- 
vation being due , to the initiative of Major 
General Wylde, a director of the Electric Tele- 
graph , Gompanj''. General Wylde was in attend- 
ance on the Queen at the time, and it is said 
that Her Majesty expressed to him Iier approval of 
the employment of , females as telegraphists. The 
extent to which such employment has obtained 
during the: past forty-five years would probably 
be a source of surprise, as well as of gratification, 
to Her Majesty. At the present time the Post- 
Office employs not fur short of thirty thousand 
women in various capaeitie.s, and of these it is 
probable that the largest number are employed 
in telegraphy or in duties relating thereto. In 
London alone the nuinher would appear to exceed 
fifteen hundred, of whom no fewer than a thou- 
sand are employed at the Central Telegraph Office 
in St Mai'tiu’s-le-Grarid. The salaries range from 
ten shillings a week to a ‘girl graduate’ to .£300 
a year to tlie matron who superintends the 
estahlislunent, the intervening grades being those 
of supervisor and assistant-supervisor, with salaries 
ranging between £100 and £200. There can be 
no doubt that, for all but the. hardest duties and 
the night work, women are admirably adapted 
for telegraph, work. They are more tractable 
and patient than men, and have a finer sen.se 
of touch and hearing, the latter being an indis- 
pensable qualification when so. much telegraph 
‘ trarishition ’ is ,noiv done by sound, aural signals 
having largely displaced visual in these days of 
progress, All kinds of iustruraents are worked . 
at the central office, and there are few, or none; 
which cannot be: efficiently operated .by a fairly- _ 
skilled female, telegraphist. The writer has' 
eveni seen the Hughes type-priutiiig instruinelit. 


one of the most laborious and difficult to work, 
admirably operated by a j’oung umnmn. Tele- 
phone work, too, is peculiarly suited to girls ; 
and there is here a large field for female em- 
ployment in the fiitui'e. Not only in London, 
but in all the large cities — Munche.ster, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, EJinburgli, Glasgow — women are 
largely employed in telegraphy, and with equally 
satisfactory results. The romaiico of the telegraph 
has been heightened by the employment of women, 
and courting, and even kissing, are said to be 
practised on the wires. Mr Scndainore, whoso 
commanding energy bestowed on the country the 
inestimable boon of chtnqi telegrapliy, told in one 
of his early reports on the reorganisation of the 
system how a young woman in London formed 
an attaclimeiit for, ami became engaged to, a 
young man in Berlin, whom she had never seen, 
and how they suhsequeiitly got married, purely 
on the strength of a telegraphic courtship 1 But 
then, ns Mr Scudamore pointed out, ‘ the wliole 
world is the country of the telegraphist. Sitting 
at one end of a wire, no matter what its length, 
he converses a.s easily with the clerk at the 
other end as if he were in the same room with 
him. Strange as it may seem, he knows by the ; 
way in which the clerk at the other evul of the 
wire does hi.s work whether he i.s passionate or 
.sulky, cheerful or dull, sanguine or phlegmatic, 
ill-natured or good-natured. He soon forims an 
acquaintance with liim, chats with him in tlie 
intervals of work, and becomes ns much his com- 
panion as if he were working face to. face with 
him.’ What more can an amorous couple require 
than this ? — unless it be an exchange of photos ; 
for the telegraph has not yet achieved the trans- 
mission of likenei3.ses, although in the fae-simile . 
telegraph we have a close approximation to such 
a re.sult. 

Quitting the region of romance, it iimy be 
noted that young women of the class from which 
telegraphists are drawn are largely employed as 
counter-clerks or ‘counter-women’ at the various 
branch post-offices in London and other large 
towns. If it be remembered that a' post- 
office clerk nowadays has to be something of a 
banker, an insurance agent, a parcel receiver, as 
well as a stainp-seller and an interpreter uf the 
Postal Guide, with its five hundred odd pages, it 
will be seen that the department has great faith 
in the capacity of women for the performance 
of the moiit exacting duties. Such faith has, 
apparently, not been misplaced, for women are 
being employed, in increasing numbers at po.st- 
offlee conntei's, and the work, it would seem, is 
neither too: intricate nor too exacting for them.. 
Time, wa-s when the public, or some portion of 
it, made rather a stand against the feuiale post- 
office'; clerk, and when the wiriiic journals delighted 
to expose her: flivtations . and ; frivolities from 
iveefe to Week. But it. is rimeh more dangerous 
to: flirt acrQ.ss . a post-office .counter tthiin through 
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a telegraph - wire between London and Berlin, 
unless tin: wire happens to be ‘milked’ by some 
ivKinisitive person m route. Somehow, the comic 
man w.as never very happy in his hits at the 
post-oflice girl, nnd it is now a recognised thing 
that certain post-offices shall he served by women, 
and very well served, ton. 

Blit a .still higher development of female labour 
has taken plaoe in tlie Post-Office since the ac- 
quisition oE the telegraph.9. The great account 
branch e.s of the department liave c.alled in the 
aid of the woman clerk to such an extent that 
it is doubtful ivhether they may . not one day 
outnumber tbe men employed. Tlnm, in the 
Aoeonntant-General’s department, wliere a total 
of more tban eigliteen luindred persoms is em- 
ployed, more tban .six luindred are women. Tliese 
latter are employed in two .separate branches — 
namely, tbe Postal-order Branch and the Clear- 
ing House Branch, and the .salaries range from 
tivtdve shillings a week for sorters to .£400 a 
year for .superintendents, the intermediate classes 
being clerks, principal clerks, and assistant aiiper- 
inteiideiits. The ivork in the Clearing House 
Branoli is wholly oonnecled with the telegraphs, and 
i.s largely taken iip with the bringing to account 
of pre.ss telegrams, sent without prepayment, and 
the making out of accounts against the various 
newspapers on whose behalf they are transmitted. 
This is a more or, less complicated class of ivork, 
but It is performed with perfect efficieney by 
the two, hundred or so women clerks employed 
in dll. The tei'm ‘Clearing House’ is no doubt 
a .survival from telegraph days, that being the 
designation given by tlie tdd companies to w’hat 
is knowiv in , the Post-Office as the: ‘Message 
Branch;’ Tlie Postal-order Branch, although of 
more recent date, employs twice the number of 
persons emplciyed in the Clearing Hou.se Branoh, 
a large army of ‘sorters’ accounting for most of 
the difference hotwmGn the two estaldiShments. 
It is clear that much sorting mmst he required 
when millions of orders have to .be placed away 
in pigeon-holes, regard being had not simply to 
the amount of the order, but to its niimber and 
.ffipher as well. The facility with which order’s 
can mostly , he traced is the best: evidence of the 
care with which the xvorlc is clone by the Avomen 
sorters employed upon it. Last year upwards of 
Mxty-.seven millions of orders were issued, repre- 
: seuting , a : total, value only a trifle Jess than, 
.twenty-five . millions : sterling. 

' It is in the Savings Bank Department that the 
.moat :extei:isiye::; employment of female lahoirr , is 
to he found,,: the, establishment for the current 
year : exceeding a:: thousand . persons, and nearly 
equalling that of the male branch of the office. 
A new feature is to ha found in this year’s list— 
namely, ‘girl clerks,’ of whom a total of sixty 
contrasts with one hundred and fifteen boy clerks. 
There are upwards of two hundred sorters and 
six hundred .second-class clerks, the .estahlishinent 


being completed by first-class clerks, principal 
clerks, assistant superintendents of two grades, 
and a superintendent who rises to tlie princely 
maximum of £450 a year. We wonder if a 
sorter or a girl clerk carries a superintendent’s 
baton in her pocket, because, it so, there would 
bo the splendid leap from about £30 a year to 
the princely amonnt just mentioned. It is not 
difficult to understand tliat there must be much 
Avork in the Savings Bank Department exactly 
suited to the female capacity and the female 
love for order and precision. Millions of docu- 
ments have to he dealt with in the course of 
the year— acknowledgments for sums deposited, 
Avarrants for sums to be w'itbdraAvn, deelarations 
of various kinds, and a host of forims Avhicli is 
poisitively lieAvildering. Most of these, no doubt, 
pa.ss through female hands, and probably also 
some of the ledgers are posted by the more ex- 
perienced Avomen. The odd .tiling is that, of all 
the millions deposited and AvithdraAvn during tlie 
year, not a penny enters or leaves the building 
in Queen Victoria Street knoAvn as the Central 
Savings Bank, Avhich is simply an office of 
account. The money is dealt Avith by the post- 
masters throughout the country, and here again 
the female element comes in, many postmasters’ 
assistants being Avomen. 

It remains only to notice one other branch of 
the .service. — tbe Returned Letter Office, Avliere 
women are employed in any numbers. Here 
about fifty persons are engaged in the Avork of 
returning ‘dead’ or derelict letters to their 
senders, an operation requiring care and , con fi- , 
dence, hut no great skill. Hence the, salaries 
only , run from fourteen shillings a, week ; in .the:, 
case of a ‘returner’ to .£170 a year In the Case 
of the snperintemlent. This office .used to bo 
called the ‘ Dead .Letter Office,’ and is SO called 
by many old-fa.sbioned persons to this day. But 
the Avomen clerks have never’ known it by this 
designation, a.s their employment in this branch 
of the service is of compiaratiArely recent date. 

Only one great department— -the Mnney-order 
Office — luis , escaped the female invasion so far. 
But the , fiat has gone forth, . and lienoeforAvard 
money-orders, like postal-order.s, Ayill bo sorted 
by female hands instead of by male. The Money- 
order Office is a comparatively small establish- 
ment, and it is luidarstood that a small contingevifc 
of women clerks drawn from other hranehes Ayill : 
inaugurate the era of female labour there. By- 
and-by, no doubt, a proportionate number of 
women clerks; Avill be borne on this establish- 
ment, as In the other great branches of the office. 

, One department we had very nearly ini8,sed— 
the. Medical Department. Even here Avornen are 
employed; there being a : female niedical. officer 
and an : assistant female medical officer. There 
is also, : imless : aa-s are mistaken, a lady doctor 
at Manchester.. It Avns Mr Fawcett, when he aauis 
P ostmaster-general, avIio introduced . AVdmen into, ■ 
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this clepavtment, and the large nniiiber of females 
employed in London would seem to afford au 
ample justilloation for this co\irse. 

We have thus seen how enormouslj'- the em- 
ployment of women by the Post-Office has in- 
creased since the acquisition of the telegraphic 
service twenty-eight years ago. It* has spread 
into nearly every branch of the service, not even, 
excepting the secretary’s office, where it is under- 
stood tliat women typi.sts are employed ; and it 
is probable that the solicitor’s office is the only- 
one which has e.soaped the invasion of the ‘ mon- 
.stroiis regiment of women.’ Women solicitors are 
not yet an accomplished fact, hut they will come 
in time no doubt. It would seem, too, that the 
example of the Po.st-Office ha.s .spread to other 
depai'tmenta of the Civil Service, the Inland 
Revenue establishment showing a number of 
‘female assistants’ in the office of the Contruller 
of Stamp.s and Stores, and a number of ‘ female 
tellers’ in tlie Stamping Department. The Customs 
is more modest, only figuring for a few women 
typists at the jiresent moment; and this is pro- 
bably the extent to which mo-st other government 
offices are committed to the ‘forward movement’ 
so far. Even the Treasury, it is , understood, has 
its women typists, .so that ‘My Lords ’ will be 
able to. judge for themselves as to the value of 
female labour in the public service. 

Appointments in all branche.s are eagerly sought 


after, and the nnralier of female candidates at- 
tending the competition.s held from time to tiiiie 
is enormous. From twenty to thirty candidates 
per v.aciincy is a not uncommon proportion in the 
more important competitions, and a severe train- 
ing must be gone tlirougb before a candidate lias 
the smallest cliance of success. ‘Cramming’ hius 
to ho done by women as systematically as by 
men before the ordeal appointed by the Civil 
Service Oommis.sioners c,an bo sncce.ssfiilly faced ; 
and the ‘Civil Service factories,’ as tlie crauunera’ 
oatabliahment.s have been rather cleverly, if cyni- 
cally, de-scribed, are almost as full of one sex n.s of 
the other. Whether the best material is obtained 
in thi.s way is a .matter beyond the scope of this 
article, although it i.s a point which has eng.nged 
attention in the recent past, and will be inci-easr 
ingly debated in the near future. Let it suffice 
for the present to .say that the nmteriul turned 
out .so far has been found sufficient for its pur- 
pose, and tlnit the Civil Service sieve is not too 
narrow in the mesli, having regard to the enor- 
mous nnmher of persons anxious to get through it. 

It would be idle to speculate whether the in- 
creased employment of women in the public 
service is due to considerations of policy, of ; 
philanthropy, or of parsimony. It is a great 
fact, and it will remain so long: as there is 
simple, useful work to be done, which can be as 
well, or better, done by women than by men. 
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■ OME of the mo.st profitable fruit- 
growing in the world is that at the 
pre.sent time being carried on in a 
town of Soutliern Florida, U.S.A., 
where the damp gray sand is bring- 
ing forth the liiseious shed-grown 
pine-apple, to the pocket-filling profit of its liicky 
1)1 an tars. 

Five year.? ago the industry was in its infancy, 
and the number of acres set to thus fruit in the 
whole country could have been told on the fingeil 
of one , hand. At the present date there are 
.several hundred acres of these plants .growing 
under sheds, and the number is daily increasing. 
Eight new pineries were planted around Orlando 
in the summer of 1898. Editors, lawyers, and 
phy.sicians, merchants, ministers, and millionaires, 
have been bitten witli the planting fever ; in fact, 
almost every man. in the country town who can 
scrape together the neoe.5sary capital lias, or is .about 
to, ‘put put’ his big or little pine-apple ‘patch,’ ' 
The bygone profits have certeinly bee-n enormons, 
It is .stated on good authority that the proprietor, 
of a seven-acre ‘pinery’ cleared nearly J8000 from 
la.st season’s ,(1896) crop, with only a portion; of, 
:hi8 plants fruiting ! One woman cleared;, .£400 
on half mi acre. : , No wonder - an acre of; pine,? 


is regarded as a snug little fortune. The crop is an 
annual one; there are nine thousand plants to the 
acre; each plant produces an apple weighing from 
five to fifteen pounds, -worth from sixpence to five 
shillings each, according to the season of marketing ; 
also a nnmher, varying from five to twenty-five, of 
oflahoots termed ‘slips’ and ‘suckers,’ the pre.sent 
market price of -^vhioh ranges from/ sevenpence* 
halfpenny to ono shilling each. 

The original pioneer of this paying enterprise 
now po.sses.ses more than a dozen acre.s of shedded. 
‘pinoi'y,’ and is commencing an extension of 
several more. The property is styled ‘ The IClon- 
dyke .Pinery,’ a liame and an association wliicE 
according to report, it does hot belie. 

The long vistas of the large plant-sheds, in the 
chequered light, and shade, loom longer still, and 
the first sight, of the serried ranks of plants, who.se 
sharp-pointed, sword-like leaves reach well up 
toward the shed -slats, seven feet from the ground, 
fruit in, aU stages of curious growth and colour 
peeping from , amidst its armed guardians, ia 
strangely impre.ssive. 

Like orange and lemon growing : i:ii . this country, 
piiie-apple growing, however, is one ;pf the luxuries 
of ffidrticnltiire, : the: large indulgence; ohiefly of 
men of riche.a, 
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Tlie risk at present most obvious is that from 
frost, The tvo very severe frosts of tlie winter 
of 1894-95, whicli killed to the ground nine- 
tenths of nil the citrus-trees in the state, only 
‘sot-back’ pine-apples under sheds one. year— ‘all 
Iiealthy plants sprouted immediately from the 
ground.’ A recent device, the burning of resin 
briquettes, placed at intervals tbronghput the sheds, 
has proved of much service in warding off ordi- 
nary vagaries of the Erost-king ; the dense smoke 
prevents the great radiation of heat during the 
night of visitation. 

The juice of the pine-apple is reputed a 
specific in diphtheria, as also to possess properties 
similar to that of pepsin in dissols’ing albumen; 


it. is being prepared for tlie.se purposes in factories 
on the east coast of the .state. 

The fact has long been known that the nearer 
a fruit is grown to its northern limit the more 
excellent will be its quality ; the piiie-apple of 
Oentral Florida is an example. Certainly tbe 
luscious fruit gi’ow'U in tbe moist half-sliade of 
these slatted roofs is different indeed to the open- 
air product of the sand-hill slopes and rocky ‘key, s’ 
of the more southern country. 

In. the opinion of many, the shed-grown pine- 
apple of Oentral Florida will make its mark in 
horticultural histoiy, and will probably bold its 
own nobly against all comers in that final test 
of all fruit excellence- — Oovent Garden Market. 


THE HAUNTED 


The rusty g.ata li.angs on its broken hasp, 

The ivy’s green emhraoe the only clasp. 

The only breath that breathes is deep decay 
Brooding ahove the spot from day to day. 

The yew-trees twine their arms about the howens 
Once chosen home of beauteous mingled flowers. 

The green ferns droop above the darkened well, 

The nightingale alone awakes the spell. 

The. sundial, overthrown, lies on the lawn, 

And novev more .shall mark the rising dawn. 

The daisy and the primrose from the grass 
Forgot the sound of gliding feet that pass. 

The . broken marble fountain throws no stream 
Of deWdrops on the lilies’ waxen gleam. 

Choked is the pool with vegetation rank ; 

Hoai'se croak the frogs from out .the green weeds 
dank ; . 

Only the wild-hirds ofttimea come to drink 
Their morning sip of noetar from its hrink. 

The ringdove builds her airy palace near, 

And coos her love-song to no listening ear. ' 

The throstle now alone awakes the rose, 

Whose wild thrown sprays aloft the south wind hlow.s. 
No shutters close the staring windows’ eyes ; 

Their sightless orhs look out to meet the skies. 

No: living foot treads o’er that silent floor; 

; No human hand throws open wide the door ; 

No fitful firelight .banishes the niglit, 

Nor gilds the mouldering walls with: ruddy light. 

No shadows dance upon, the parlour wall, .. 

Throwing reflections, weird and grim and tall. 

Only the gray ;shades: of : the departed. 

Only the pale ghosts of the : truediearted, : 

Hover anon , about the closhd door, 

In mute remembrance of the days of yore. 

Through: summer's, sunny days and dusky nights, 
Through all: proliiSc Nature's deep delights, : ■ : ^ . 

’Mid, all the desolation, listless roam 
The shades of those who knew the place- as: home ; : 


H 0 U S E. 

And down the cedar-walk a lady gliiies — 

A velvet hood her dainty beauty hhle.s, 

The satin hoop her tiny feet reveals 
As through the rustling leaves she silent steals ; 

And all adowu the deep mysterious glade 
The moonbeams flicker through, and softly fade. 

A youth is strolling slowly by lier side, 

Tlie dreamy shades their lingering kiBBe.s hide ; 

And through the bushes gleam a pair of eyes, 

And mnfllBd figures from the ehiidows rise. 

A point of steel has vanished in her breast— , 

Her stifled ory and breathing are at rest. 

When 'Winter’s icy grip of crystal frost, 

When song of bird and running stream aro lost, 

When every herb and leaf and fruit and flower ' 
Slumbers, to gain anew their magic power, 

Tiien. empty echoing silenoo reigns .supreme ; 

No more the sad-eyed ghostly forms are seen. , 

’Tis only with the waking touch of Siiring, 

When all the woods with fluty voices ring, 

That slender shade.s creep i-ound the homo once 
more, 

That stealthy footsteps falter o’er the floor, 

And scare the living from the mournful scene 
Of fomer joys, and what they might have been. 

They say a curse hangs o’er the old homestead ; 

Hence creeps the hindwood o’er the lilies dead, 

The gray moss olotlies the hoary apple spray, 

And all things speak of ruin and decay. 

Perchance if some pure spirit from the skies 
Would loose a tear of pity from lier eyes, 

’Twould lay the tireless .shado.B of dark despair 
That through the Bummer, earth-hound, linger 
there. ^ 

Then once again might girlish voices sing, . , 

And happy chime, s of oliildren’s laughter ring, 

And lovers’ whispers inunnur deep delights 
Through summer days and silent starry nights, 

: VioJ.r.T Tweudale, ■ 
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IH up on the fjelds, under the 
shadow of the great domed suow- 
lield known as the Jokiil, stretches 
a weird, wild plateau strewn with 
niiKhty granite boulders, and seamed 


SKitei'S, you will find that half the peasants are the sinnm 

iiwiiy with their cattle, grazing them on the rich upon; tri 

vegetation that crops up amongst the rooks or that glorious si 

fringes the borders of the tarns. Or, maybe, if look to t! 

you ascend to tlie plateau itself— four thousand sides of t 

feet above the sea— you will meet with .solitary world the 

reindeer-hunters living in small stone shelters, carelessly 

and spending their time in netting the trout and parts. Ti 

stalking the deer. Occasionally, also, you may will, the s 

come on a herd of tame reindeer, watched over waste, wi 

Ijy wrinkled-faced Lapps, who roam throughout mountain- 

the highland pastures whithersoever their deer of the plai 

may clioose to lead them. in its set 

Tlie story I am about to tell was given to me every whei 

by one of these wandering Lapp.s — Black Ainlreas reindeer-n 

—who, according to his own account, has weathered with brilli 

ninety winters, and whose puckered face has the worth see 

appearance of having withstood the elements for' nnspeakal 

several centuries. The old man is not garrulous ; that you 

his tongue, in fact, can only be loosened by the The stom 

application of raw spirits ; and as he drinks and their cries 

talks only at night, lapsing into a comatose .state tively to 

after about half-an-hour, it can be understood their hole 

that the extraction of his story was a matt«» of your feet, 

considerable time. To reproduce it in his own deep, blac 

words at all literally translated would be an utter peaty eai 

impossibility ; all I can hope to do is to relate . between I 
the tale from memory, with' the aid of a few ; delicious : 
rough notes that I took from time to time. balls of g 

Whether tliewhole thing is mere romance pro- :, . is known 
duoed from; a brain fired by ardent potations, or' .tale. : - 

rVhether it is founded on fact, I ani not prepared,. : 
to say, thoUgli it is well known among the ssetei'-,; ., ever,; and 
No. 57 .— VoL. II. [All Miglits Beaerved.^ 
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inouiitaiiis and try tlieir luck with tliG wild reindeer 
whichj in the early yeara of the present century, 
roamed in vii.st herds, over the Hardahger Vidde. 
En<>li.slimen were as yet almost unknown in the 
land, and, indeed, the Engli-shnian w'ho figures in 
thi.s story was said to have been the first that ever 
attempted deer-stalking in these parts. He was 
looked on as an ecoentrie individual ; for, that 
any one of means shotild live in a jishebod in the. 
■wilderne.ss and .shout reindeer without w'antiiig 
the flesh of the animals was to the Norseman a 
thing unheard of. The real name of this adven- 
turous sportsman has unfortunately become un- 
intelligible, for Veelpal (as Andreas calLs him) 
can be converted into no English equivalent ; yet 
pb.ssibly, when my story i.s read, some one may 
remember to have heard a similar tale of one of 
his relatives, and so be able to set the matter at 
rest for ever, and give to the sa3ter-folk the inter- 
pretation of Veelpal — the mad Englander. Be that 
as it may, the shooting season had come, and for 
the second time the Etigli.shman had taken up his 
headquarters in a .small hut by the side of Tin- 
lidien Lake, whence, at sunri.se each morning, he 
■started, with hi.s musket, in search of deer. The 
lusults of his first season had gained him a great 
reputation among the local Iumter.s, and ‘to shoot 
with English bullets’ had become almost a pro- 
verb; :yet he had been now a fortnight on the 
Vidde without doing any execution whatever. The 
cause of his bad luck he put down to the wind, 
which had kept in one quarter for several days, 
and thus attracted all the deer to one part of the 
vast plateau. 

‘ This aoeui'sed lake again,’ muttered the English- 
man, who, after a hard day’s toil in pnirsuit of 
a, .wounded buck, found himself on the sodden 
margin of what is now called Blood Pool, in the 
swamp.? of which the tracks of the beast had sud- 
denly disappeared. Twice he beat round the edge 
of , the morass, but not a footprint could he dis- 
cern beyond a certain spot ; then, having refreshed 
himself with mnltiberries to his heart’s content, he 
abandoned the chase, and strolled up to a neigh- 
bouring ridge in order to scan the country. He 
was now several miles from his hut ; the sun had 
long sinee ceased to tinge the Jokul with its ex-, 
piriiig rays, and a heavy mist -was ereepiiig up 
the valleys. , Suddenly, as lie gazed ndrtlwaids, 
he descried a; thiii wreath of smoke , ascending 
from a mound by the side of a tarn at no great 
.distanee, and thither he at once decided to wend 
liis way invsearcli of a night’s lodging.: The mist 
had enveloped the country, rapidly ; and as the 
weary .Englishman approached the spot rvliere. he . 
had noticed the smoke,- jt becariie, impossible to 
see ten yards ahead, , and to right and left he 
wandered without discovering anything in the f 
nature of a hut.. The place, moreover, had.gi’ownu' 
imoanny ; .strange sounds issued from the. depths 
of the mist, and even the great gray boulders 
appeared to be moving. Many a time had Veelpal 


laughed at the old ivomen’s tales related by the 
saster lire, of the trolls and the evil .spirits that 
dwelt among tlie mountains; but now it seemed 
as if he were suddenly confronted by every species 
of ghost and goblin. He sat down and rubbed 
his eyes, thinking that, tired out and hungry, lie 
must be suffering from a disordered brain. A 
great snowy owl swooped silently by him out of 
the gloom— a new terror ; but, nerving hiimself, he 
arose and shouted at the top of his voice. The 
effect was magical ; the large stones around him 
got up and fled out of sight, and, almost at his 
elbow, a small rasping voice asked in bad Norsk, 
‘Who is it calling?’ The voice had issued from 
the mound, and Veelpal at once remembered that 
there was a particular kind of spirit that lived 
in mounds on the fjeld.s ; but, on turning, he found 
that his questioner was a reality — a little old Lapp, 
whose head and shoulders were pi'otriuliiig from a 
trap-door in the side of the hillock on which he 
had been seated. 

‘Welcome to the palace of the King of the 
Lapps,’ said the old man, with a certain amount 
of dignity; ‘it is not often that we have visitors 
here, and I have never seen a foreigner in these 
regions before. I suppose you are none other than 
the mad Englander who shoots the deer for amu.s-e- 
ment?’ 

Veelpal nodded, whei’eupon the Lapp rubbed; 
his bauds together, broke into a sueeessioii of 
chuckle.s, and then laughed until the , tears ran 
down his cheeks. 

‘How many deer have you lost in the pool up, 
yonder?’ he asked. 

‘Which pool?’ inquired the Englishman. , 

‘Why, the pool away over the brow, where .the 
water lies deep and black, and whither tlie hunted 
deer flee for shelter — shelter which they get, too,’ 
chuckled the Lapp. 

Veelpal became interested, for on several occa- 
sions he had hud the same had luok that hud 
pursued him this day ; he had followed the diier 
as they fled towards the siiowfield, and then had 
suddenly lost all trace of them. Hi.s host, how- 
ever, refused to enlighten him ns to the disuppeur- 
imce of the animals, only nodding his head and 
smiling to himself when questioned. Then, getting 
up from his .seat, he, took down from a niche 
in the wall a number of small and ■vvell-polished 
bones, whicli ho threw in a heap on the floor. 
These he, gazed on for. a .while; then, gathering , 
them up, he remai'kecl, with a smile, ‘There’ll be 
mo^e deer to disappear on the morrow, and 
.Ravdna comes home. Bavdna is iny graTiddaugh- 
tei', and , I had to send her this morning up 
.into Sy.sendal to fetoh hack .some of the herd 
that had Btrayed.’ : 

, It began; to; dawn on the Englishman that tlie 
Lapp was the owner of tame reindeer ; and when 
the old man, presen 11 V got; np and : said that he 
must ,go put and see to his animal.s, the luystery 
of the moving: rocks ' that liad; troubled ;the sports-; 
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man wan now cleared up. He required no second 
invitation to take posse.«sion of the absent Eavdna’s 
bed, !iud by the time liis host returned he was 
fast asleep. 

The sun had already been .some time above 
the horizon when tlie old Lapp gently shook liis 
guest, and bade him get up and partake of the 
coffee which he had prepared. Then, for the first 
time, the Engli,shman was able to see by the light 
streaming in through the optur trap-door the 
interior of the the king.’ There was 

but one room— .some ten feet square— lined through- 
out with stones and rough plank.s, and blackened 
by the .smoke from the peat and juniper fire that 
burned in one corner. A few wooden shelves 
were ranged round the chamber, and pieces of 
reindeer horn .stuck in between the .stones .served 
as pegs, on which were hung innumerable article.s 
of wearing apparel, fishing-nets, cooking uten.sil.s, 
and Gilds and ends ; while two rough wooden 
couches stood in opposite corners' — the bed.s of 
Eavdiia and her grandfather. There was nothing 
peonliiir about tlie hnt ; it was very similar to 
many another _;5eMiod; but from the centre of the 
dingy roof was suspended an object which at once 
attracted the Englishman’s eye. This was a mas- 
sive bowl of bright raotal resembling beaten gold, 
and it hung by three chains of the .same material. 
Bound the rim was chased a Runic inscription, 
and the remainder of the vesnsel was engraved 
with quaint hieroglyphics. To a ooimoissour of 
work.s of art, as was Veelpal, the bowl became a 
matter of the : deepest interest ; and, being a 
man of few words, he forthwith inquired of liis 
ho.st if he would part with it. 

‘ Not for all the wealth that the earth has 
yielded up to man, nor for all the wealth that is 
still looked up in the bowels of earth, would I 
allow that bowl to leave my family,’ was the 
curt reply. ‘ But,’ added the Lapp, ‘ when I am 
called to join my forefathers in Valhalla, the 
bowl will pass to the man who weds Bavdna — 
the last of our race. As for yon, forget that you 
have ever seen it, and if you desire peace in this 
world, pray to your God that you may never see 
into it.’ 

The Englishman would have asked , further 
questions, but the arrival of Bavdna put an end 
to the conversation. With a wild whoopi, she 
burst through the narrow doorway, when, Suddenly 
discovering that her grandfather was not alone, 
she drew back, Then, with flu.shed face, held out 
her hand to the stranger, and in a soft, melodions 
voice, said, ‘Velkom til Einsebu.’ Veelpal stood 
spell-bouncl ; never before in Norway had he mot 
with anoh an apparition, and his astonishment was 
the greater because he had imagined that the , girl 
would be of tlie: unkempt scetmjeente type usually 
encountered in the.se. , parts— instead of which, 
there stood before him a form whose portrait truly 
depicted would have made a painter’s fortune. , A, 
clark-greeh , dreSs trimmed with red braid,, and’ it ; 


crimson bodice laced with silver, covered her 
shapely figure ; while a wliite shirt and n solid 
silver waist-girdle made up a costume at once neat 
and picturesque. Par below her waist hung two 
thick plaits of flaxen hair, and the flowered .silk 
handkerchief used afi a head-covering had fallen 
loose round her neck. On her feet were sandals 
of reindeer-skin, and a cloak of the same trimmed 
with lemmings’ .skins depended from one shoulder 
— the picture of this northern Diana being com- 
pleted by a slung bow and quiver, and a .short 
spear carried in the hand. There wa.s nothing in 
tlie girl’s face to bespeak a life of hardship and 
toil, as undoubtedly hers was, for her I'uiitures 
were delicately niodelled ; and, though licr face 
was sunburnt, her complexion was fair, even for 
a Norsewoman. It was all a revelation to the 
English man — a peep into an age long past ; and 
it was with undisguised reluctance that, when the 
old Lapp hinted broadly that it was time for him 
to depart, he .said ‘farvel’ to his new acquaint- 
ances. 

‘Welcome back again,’ laughed Eavdntv, in the 
ino.st unconventional manner, holding out her 
hand, and, at the .same tigie, piercing the stranger 
through and through with her pule -blue eye.s. . 

It was a good fifteen miles from Pinsabu to 
Tinhiilen, and twice the distance it seemed to- 
day to the sportsman, who for once had no 
thoughts for the reindeer, no thoughts for any- 
thing but Bavdna — the princess of the Vidde. 
His boots, ns tliey crushed the dried-up moss ; 
his musket, as it jogged against his back ; every 
trickling stream he passed, and every bird that 
chirped from tussock to tussock, uttered the same 
word — Bavdna. Twenty-four hours before he would . 
have scorned to think that he would ever have 
crossed from ridge to ridge of this wild country 
without scanning every inch of it with his tele- 
scope in .search of reindeer ; yet here he was— he, 
the professed ini.sogynist — the man who oared for 
notliing but the chase — plodding aimlessly along, 
with eyes on the ground and with thoughts for 
nothing but a Lapp girl. 

Life for tlie Englishman wa.s now a mere miser- 
able existence ; his hut, which before h.ad been 
all that was desirable in his eyes, had become a 
wretched , hovel ; liis: weapons were put in a 
corner, and for the time being forgotten. To 
make matters worse, the two days following his 
adventure w’ere wet, when it would, at any time, 
have been useless looking for reindeer; but the 
third day broke clear and bright, and Veelpal was 
early, abroad. With his musket on his back, he 
walked without any apparent object, thuiigli at 
noon,d)y some strange fate, he found himself bHce 
. again by, the side of Blood Pool. Why he had 
come to; the spot lie Would not have confessed 
even. to. himself. On starting at daybreak he, had 
intended going in. the opposite directiou,:yet, gradu- 
ally some niysterious power had drawn him towards 
Finsebii I and here he gtpod gazing into the deep: 
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black wiitei', until siuUluiily ii laugh behind him 
caused him to look round, when he descried Eavdna 
seated on a rock and waving her hand , to him. 

‘ Well, so you have come back again,’ shouted 
Eavdna, standing up and making him a moek 
curlsy ; ‘ but you bavo not sent ns any deer 
to-dny.’ 

‘Sent you deer ! , How can I send yon deer?’ 

‘Why, don’t you know that when the wind 
blows from the right direction every deer within 
miles conies np towards the Jdkiil? This narrow 
path is the only one hereabouts by which they 
can cross the swamps and lakes.’ 

Leading her companion down a little farther, 
she showed him how her grandfather henelited by 
the lligiit of the deer along the path. Tlio.ti'ack 
led by the edge of tlie jiool, and between it and 
a far-extending swam]p ; at a certain point in the 
path Eavdna stopped, and, pointing to some layers 
of juniper twigs, exclaimed, ‘Now I will show you 
what becomes of the deer when they take this path.’ 
She .stooped down, and, lifting a mass of branchc.s, 
disclosed to the astonished Englishman a carefully 
concealed pitfall, some twenty feet deep, and 
lined throughout with stones. ‘That is how we 
catch the wild reindeer,’ said Ravdna ; ‘ and now 
you know how you send us deer.’ 

The Englishman was disgnsted at the sight of 
what he considered a mean, poaching device ; but 
llavdna’s society soon drove the matter from his 
mind, .and the afternoon pna.sed pleasantly enough 
in listening to the half-wild girl discoursing on the 
habits of the reindeer. Many a strange tale had 
she tO; relate ; her short life seemed to have been 
spent in a vortex of excitement and adveiitiire ; 
she •had had: single-handed encounters vvith wolves 
— had; even slain a bear with the short spear, which 
she always carried ; and the number of reindeer 
that she had assisted in doing to death in the fatal 
pitfall was, to A'’eolpal horrible to hear recounted. 

Yet, in spite of the barbaric delight which the 
girl displayed in her hloodthirstiness, her nature 
was not altogether devoid of tender feelings, as 
was evidenced by a trilling incident which 
occurred on the occasion of this, meeting. As the 
couple wandered over the rough fjelds they came 
on what at first they, imagined to he a wounded 
plover ; : shortly, however, they discovered that it 
was merely the mother’s ruse to draw off attention 
from her offspring— two little, long-legged balls of 
rlown-^which , were running wildly, first , in one 
direotion .and then in the other. Ravdna’s solici- 
tude for the. safety of : the,. family brought out all 
her womanly . instincts, . and: inereased the English- , 
roan> admiration a hundredfold, so much so thathe 
could not, refrain from, remarking on her conduct, ■ 

‘Did you but know iny story,’ replied the girl, 
‘you, would no longer wonder; hut I. have sworn 
on, the great golden bowl that,' until my grand-,, 
father’s death,. I will reveal nothing,’, 

To Vselpal the walk towards the pool became 
a daily habit. Eeindeer-shooting was forgotten; 


a sight of Eavdna wa.s all he lived for, and his 
goddess he saw each day. The neighbourhood of 
Einsebu had long since been abandoned as a 
trysting-phice, for the reason that the King of the 
Lapps had forbidden lii.s gi'andchiughter to meet 
Veelpiil, whom he now regarded with the most 
bitter animosity. Still, such difficulties gave only 
a keener zest to their ineeting.s ; and Eavdna’s 
duty of watching the herd allowed her full o]ipor- 
tunity of wandering far from iioiue. Sheltered 
by tile rocks of .some tinie-woru moraine, the 
couple would sit together for hours at a time, 
Veelpul ever endeavouring to persuade his fasci- 
nating companion to give up her wild existence 
and take her place as wife and mistress in his 
Eugli.sh home ; while Eavdna, deeply impressed 
by all her lover told her, begged oijly for time 
— till iser grandfather died and set her free. 

So the days passed, mid summer had drifted 
into autumn. -The fiust snow had fallen and 
driven the ryper towards the lower slopes of the 
fjelds, and the Englishman had decided to make 
his final appeal to Eavdna on the morrow ; his 
stone hut was becoming uninbabitable, and the 
cold was no longer to be borne. The morrow 
came, and Veelpal was early at the place of 
meeting, but Eavdna was absent, For an hour 
he waited impatiently, then strode along the 
reindeer path towards Einsebii, On the margin 
of the pool he found the Lapp girl; seated with 
her head buried in her hands, and sobbing as if 
her heart would break. 

‘What is it, Eavdna?’ he asked. , / 

‘He is dead,’ slie murnnu'od, ‘and I, it was 
: who brought his death.’ Then, gasping hetweeii 
the sentences, she reluted the batiistrophe : that 
had come upon her : how her grandfather hail 
been preparing the pitfall in the morning, and 
how she, while tending the herd to the south- 
wards, had come on a large number of wild 
reindeer, and had driven them towards tlie pool. 
Onwards to the Joknl they had sped, With the 
result that the old Lapp king inad been caught 
on the narrow path,: and had been, trampled to 
death by the terrified beasts, 

: ‘Come find see him,’ cQuclitded the weeping 
girl ; and Veelpal followed her to . the hnt. The 
body Was laid out on : the bed, and had; been 
covered with a richly-enibroidered shawl. A 
curious golden crown, studded with jewels, wn,s 
placed. upon the head, a spear in one baud, and 
a knife in the other ; while on the floor by tbe 
bedside stood the great bowl— and, horrible as it 
seemed: to Veelpal, filled with blood. Bidding 
him follow, Eavdna lifted tlie bowl carefully, and 
retraced, her .steps to the edge of the pool, when, 
tvmiing to Veelpal, she told him to gaze into the 
blood and:, tell her what he saw. She shook as 
:sh0, hold the bowl, and the Englishman, awed by 
tbe weird. .situation, obeyed tbe girl, and looked 
.down into the red fluid. There he saw relipcted 
the ■troubled, face of Eavdna side by side with 
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his own, tlie slopes of the white snowfteld, and 
the strange hieroglyphics chased on the l)o\yl. 

‘Tell me exactly vdiat you see,’ said Eiivdiia ; 
and he told her. 

‘Can you see no more than that?’ 

‘No more.’ 

‘ It is because you are not of our people. You 
can see only the pre.sent ; your sight helps yon 
nothing iii regard to the past or the future. I 
see many things in the bowl ; do you hold it so 
that I may look the better.’ Not liking to refuse, 
the Biigli.shman reluctantly obeyed, and Eavdna 
1 lent down, and clasping her forehead with her 
hands, .spoke a.s one in a dream : 

‘ 1, Ravdna, Pi'ince.ss of the Lapps, am looking 
into the pa,st. My mother’.s face is before me — a 
fair face, the face of a Norse sinter girl. Why 
does .she marry the Lapp king’.s sou? She love-s 
liim. But he is cruel ; he drives her from hi.s 
hut to roam oii the fjelds with her two little 
one.s, and she and her small son are devoured by 
the wolves. Her people at the smter swear to 
be revenged, and kill my hither, hurling his bodj' 
into the depths of yon pool, and I am saved and 
carried back to the saiter. In time my fatlieihs 
father comes and makes peace with my mother’s 
people, and I am given into hi.s care. I am 
looking nqw into, the iuture. I see the face of 
Bfivdna and the, face of a man’ , 

Thus fiir liad the fair sorceress proceeded, when 
the Englislimaiij trembling with excitement, let 
the bowl slip from his hands, and its contents, 
trickling do,\vti: through tlie black earth, gradually 
crimsoned the watens of the pooh 

‘ What have ,you ,,doii,e ?’ sci'e.amed Ravdna in 
agonised tone.s. ‘Oh, see rvliat you have done! 
The blood of the .sacred white dear is mingling with 
the unhallowed waters. It is my fntlier’s curse.’ 


Then, stretching out her bauds towards the 
towering Jbkul, .she murmured, ‘0 spirit of the 
great snow, have pity 1 ’ am], with a wild, piercing 
shriek, fell forward on her face. Veelpal lifted 
up the senseless form and conveyed it to the 
hut,, placing it tenderly on tlie vacant couch. 
For hours he sat by her side, listening to her 
incoherent utterances, and endeavouring to make 
her imdenstand the situation ; but no sign of 
recognition did she give. She was living her 
young , life over again, and at times her speech 
■was quite uiiintelligiblo to the Engli.slinian, though 
he gathered that she was cold and cheerless. He 
warmed up some reiiideer milk and gave it to 
her, and he heaped up the juniper twig.s on the 
fire. By .sundown Eavdna had fallen into a deep 
.sleep, her hand tightly locked in his, and Vecl- 
2ial, tired and wearj', sat thinking over the events 
of the day. 

That night two roindoer-hunterB, from their 
hut at Halne Vand, noticed, a .strange glare 
agnimst the background of the Jokul. Ne,xt 
morning they met a Lapp herdsman, who had 
seen the same light, and who told them that the 
herds of the Lapp king were scattered far and, 
wide over the fjelds. Together the three men. 
proceeded to Finselm, where they fouml the hut 
burnt out, and amongst the debris they were 
able to di.scover the chiirred remains of three 
human beings. 

‘The golden bowl,’ concludes Svarte Andreas, 
‘is still to be seen floating on the waters of the 
pool, which are even now tinged with tlie blood of 
the sacred deer ; and maybe the beasts still get 
lost in tlie piitfall, but no Lajilander or Norseman 
would care to lend a liaiid in taking them out.’ 
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SlF Browne had ever looked forward to 
anything in his life, he certainly 
did to the dinner-party he rvas 
giving on the evening following his 
visit to the studio in Holland, Park 
Road. On more than , one occn.sion 
he: had entertained royalty at his house in Park 
Lane, , and at various times he had invited London 
society to functions which, for magni:fleence and 
oomplateness of arrangement, had scarcely ever been 
equalled and never expelled. Upon none , of these 
affairs, however,; had ho bestowed half so iniich 
care and attention; as he did upon the dinnei’ ■winch 
it is now lily duty to de.scrilie. Having written 
the; formal: invitatioiij he iiosted it ; himself ; after, 
w’hich he drove, .to’ tlie restaurant which was , to ■ be 
honoured , with Eatlieriiie Petrovitoh’s presence, and ■ 
interviewed the iiroprietor ;;iri hia own sanctum/ . ,; 


‘Remeiiiher, Alphonse,’ he said to that delight- 
ful little irittii, ‘good ns ; the others have been, 
this must be the very best dinner you have ever 
arranged for inq. It must not bo long, nor must 
it be in the least degree heavy ; in addition to 
which every item upon the menu must be , the 
best procurable. You Iciiow ihy taste in wine, and 
I give you carta hlandie to ransack Loudon for 
wliat you conisider necessary in the way of rarities. 
Reserve “No. 6” for me, if it is not already en- 
gaged ; and inake it look ns nice a.s you pp.ssibly 
: can. ;. ;I vvill send the lloivers from my own house,; 
and niy own gardener shall arrange them.' 

/Alphonse chuckled and rubbed liis liancks. -This 
: vvas jiist ;the sprt of order, he delighted to reeei ve, 

; ‘■Fer’ good q it shall be ; done, M’sieti Browiie,’ . 
' lie /said,, bowing and/ sproadihg Ids hands apart 
jiB ihis custontary fashion wlion pTensJid' ; ‘ I hitae. 



made you man}’’, iimiiy diiinere before, but I give 
you the word of Alphonse that this shall be the 
best of all. Vl/«/oii7 but I w'ill give you a dinner 
zab for its betterment you cannot get in England. 
Ze cost I will ’ 

‘Never mind the cost,’ answered the reckless 
young man ; ‘ provided you sati.sfy me,. I don’t 
think we’re at all likely to quai-rel about that. 
But, remember, it must be the best in every way. 
Nothing short of that will do.’ 

‘I will satisfy you, ui’sien ; never fear that. It 
is my honour. Perhaps it is royalty zat you 
have to come to iny house?’ 

‘It is nothing of the sort,’ Browne replied 
scornful Ij'. ‘I am asking two ladies and one 
gentleman.’ 

Alphou.se’.s face expre.<i.sed his surprise. It looked 
as if he thought his beautiful dinner was likely 
to be wasted. 

Having arranged tlie hour and certain other 
details, Browne returned to his cab once more, 
and drove oil' in search of Jimmy Eoote. It was 
some time before lie found him, mid, when lie did, 
a coiisidei'able period elapsed before he could 
obtain s])eeoIi with hiiii. Jimmy was at the 
Welter Club, playing black pool with two or 
three youths of bis own type. From the inanner 
in, which their silver was changing hands, it cer- 
tainly looked as if that acconipllslied )'oung 
gentlemmi hvas finding his time very fully taken 
up, picking up hulf-orowna from the table, placing 
them in his pocket, and paying them out again. 

‘ Hullo, Browne ! ’ said Bellingham of the Guards, 
after tlio black ball had disappeared into the top 
po.cket and while the marker was spotting it again. 
‘Are yoii coming in?’ 

‘Not i£ I know it,’ said Browne, shaking his 
head. ‘ Judging from the anxious expression upon 
Jimmy's face, things are getting a little too. hot 
with you all.’ 

A.s, Jiimiiy Foote remarked at a later date, this' 
caiiio pretty well from, a man who that evening 
had ordered a dinner for four people which was 
destined to cost him upwards of fifty pounds. At 
the end of the next round, liowever, the former 
retired from tlie game, and, putting his arm through 
that of his friend, led him to the smoking-room 
on the other side , of the hall. . 

: II hope you haye calmed down, old fellow,’ 
said Jimmy as: they seated theiii.s,elves hear the 
fii'o. ‘To whdt do I owe the honour of seeing you 
here to-night?’ ‘ 

, I want you to , do me a favour,’ Browne rc- 

tunied, .a little nervously, for he was afraid of what 
Jiiuuiy would say when lie 'kneh' .pyery thing, 

‘ Anything you like .lii: : the, . .w.<)rld, old uian,^ 
said the latter., ‘yoii:^have only to ask.'. There is 
nothing : wrong, F hope 1 y;' ■: T" 

‘NDthing at all,’ replied Browne. ‘Rather the 
other way round, I: fancy. The fact of the 
niattor is, , I have asked t\vd ladies ^ i dine with 
me to-morrow evening at Lallemand’a, and to go 


one of the party.’ 

‘The 3 ’oung lady i.s the painter of that cbarin- 
iiig Norwegian picture,’ said Jinnny, with imper- 
turbable gravity, ‘and the other is her 
chaperon.’ 

‘How on earth did you know it?’ a.sked Browne, 
blushing like a schoolboj', for the simpile reason 
that he thought his secret was discovered. 

‘It’s very plain that you never know I was a 
wizard,’ returned liis companion, with a laugh. 
‘You old duffer ; try and put two and two 
together for yourself — that is to say, if: you have 
any brains left to do it with. In tlie first place, 
did you not yesterday afternoon invite me to 
accompany you on a delightful yachting trip to 
the Meditermneaii ? You were tired of England, 
you said, and I gathered from your remarks 
that you were counting the hours until you 
said “good-bye” to her. We went for a walk, 
and as we passed np Waterloo Place I happened 
to show you a picture. You turned as white 
as a sheet at once, and iimiiediately dived into 
the shop, bidding me wait outside. When you 
reappeared you acted the part of an amiable 
lunatic ; talked a lot of bo.sli about preferring 
fog.5 to sunsliine ; and when I informed you you 
were on the high-road to an asylum, said it was 
better than that— you were going to the Holland 
Park Road. Our yachting cruise has been thrown 
to the winds; and now, 'to make up for it, you 
have the impudence to aslc me to play goose- 
berry for you, and try to projiitiute me with one 
of Lnllenmnd’s dinners, which invariably upset 
me for a iveek afterwards, and a dose of Wagner 
which will drive me crazy i'or a numtli.’ 

‘How do you know I want you to play goose- 
berry?’ asked Browne savagely. ‘It’s like your 
impudence to say such a thing.’ 

‘How do I know anything?’ said Jimmy, with 
delightful calmness. ‘ Why, by the exercise of 
my own oommon-!3ense, of eounse— a commodity 
you will never poissess if you go on like this. 
You are spoons on this girl, I suppose, and .since 
there’s another coining with liety it’s pretty plain 
to me somebody must he there to keep that other 
out of the way.’ 

‘You grow very coarse,’ retorted Browne, now 
thoroughly on his dignity. 

. ‘It’s a coarse ; age, they say,' Foote replied. 
‘Hoii’t I know by experience exaetly what that 
second party will be like!’ 

,:‘If you do you are very clever,’ said Browne. 

.. .'One has to he very clever to’keep pace with 
the . times,’ Jiinniy replied. ‘But, seriously, old 
man, if yoimwant . ine, I shall he only too glad to 
come to your dinner ; but, mind, I take no responsi- 
bility for what happens there. I am not going to , 
be: ,oalled to aocount by every London inother who 
pOssease.S;,a ;murriageablu daughter.’ 

‘You needn’t be afraid,’ .said .Browne. , ?I will 
absolve you from all .(responsibility. At any rate 
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to the Opera afterward,?. I want you to make 
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you assure me that I can count nijoii your 
company?’ 

‘ Ot ODiu'se you can, and anyilnng else you like 
besides,’ Foote replied. Then, laying his hand 
upon Browne’s .shoulder, lie added: ‘My dear old 
Jack, in spite o! our long acquaintance, I don’t 
think you quite know me yet. I talk a lot of 
nomsemse, I ’m afraid ; but as far as you are con- 
cerned you may depend the heart’s in tlm right 
place. Now I conic to think of it, I am not quite 
certain it would not be better for you to be 
decently married and out of harm’.s way. Of 
course, one doesn’t like to see one’s puls hurried 
off like that; but in your case it’s dilferent,’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Browne, ‘as you said 
ju.st now, you certainly do talk a lot of nonsense. 
Whoever said unytliing about marriage? Of 
course I ’m not going to be married. I have never 
contemplated such a thing. It’s always the way ; 
directly a man sliow.s a little extra courtesy to a 
woman, talk.s to her five minutes longer than he 
is accustomed to do, perhaps, or dances with her 
twice vuiniiiig, you immediately get tlie idea that 
everything is settled between them, and that all 
you have to do i.s to think about the wedding 
present you are going to give them.’ 

‘ When a man gives himsel f away as completely 
as you have done in this particular in.stance, it is 
not to , be wondered that his friend.s think there 
is something in the air,’ said Jimmjc ‘However, 
you know, your own business best, What time is 
the dinnai'? ’ 

‘Seven o’clock sharp,’ said Browne. ‘You had 
better meet me there a few minutes before. 
Don’t forget we go to the Opera afterwards.’ 

‘ I am not likely to forget it,’ .said Jimmy, with 
a doleful face. 

‘Very well, good-bye until to-morrow evening.’ 

There was a little pause, and then Browne held 
out his hand. 

‘Thank you, Jimmy,’ he said with a sincerity 
tliat was quite inconsistent with the apparent 
importance of the subject. ‘I felt sure I could 
rely upon you.’ 

‘Rely upon me always,’ Jimmy replied. ‘I 
don’t think you’ll find me wanting.’ 

Wi til that Browne bade him good-bye, and went 
out into the street. He hailed a cab, and bade 
the man drive him to Park Lane. 

Once it .had started, he laid him, self back on 
the cushions and gave free rein to his thoughts. 
Though he had impliedly denied it a few 
niinute.s before, there could be no doubt about it : 
lie was in love — head over ears in love. He had . 
had many passing fancies before, it is true, but 
iiever. had he experienced such a strong attack 
of the fever as at present. As the, cab passed 
along the crowded street he, seemed to see that 
sweet' face, with its dark eyes and hair ; that 
slender figure, and those beautiful white hands, ; 
with , their long tapering fingers ; and to. hear 
again the soft tones of her voice as she, had ■ 


spoken to him in the studio that afteriinoii. She 
was a queen among women, he told himself, and 
was worthy to bo loved as such. .But if she were 
so beiiutifiil and so desirable, would .she have any- 
thing to do with himselt'? Could she ever be 
brought to love liim ? It was consistent with the 
man’s character to be so humble, and yet it was 
strange that he .should be so. Ever since he liad 
been old enough to be eligible for iiiatrimony he 
had been the especial prey of mothers with 
marriageable daughters. They had fawned upon 
him, had jietted him, and in every way had 
endeavoured to effect his capture. Whether or 
not Katlierine Petrovitch knew of his wealth it 
was iiiipos.sible for him to .say. He lioped she did 
not. It was his uinbition in life to be loved, and 
be loved for liiniself alone. If she would trust 
him, he would devote his whole life to making her 
happy and to proving how well founded was the 
faith she had reposed in him. Vitally important 
as the question was, I believe he had nev'cr for 
one moment doubted her. His nature was too 
ojjeii and suini}’- for that, while she herself was 
of course above .suspicion. The fact that she had 
confessed to him that lier family was prohibited 
in Russia only served to intensify his admira- 
tion for her truthful qualities. Though he knew 
nothing of her history or antecedents, it never for 
one moment caused him any uneasiness. He loved . 
her for herself, not for her family. When he 
went to bed that night he dreamt of her, and when 
he rose in tiie morning he wa.s, if possible, inore 
in love than before. Fully occupied as his day 
usually was, on this occasion he found it more 
tlmu difiicult to pass the time’. Pie counted the 
hours — nay, almost the minutes — until it should be 
nece.s.sary for him to set oil' to the restaurant. By 
the midday post a charming little .note arrived, 
signed Katherine Petrovitch. Browne. was in his 
study when it was brought to him, and. it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could eoutaiii his 
impatience until tliu butler left the room. The 
instant he had done so, however, he tore open the 
envelope and drew, out the contents. The writing 
was quaint and quite un-English, but its peculi- 
arities oidy served to make it the more charming. 
It would give Madame Bernstein and the writer, 
it said, much pleasure to dine 'W'ith liim that 
evening. He read and re-read it, finding a fre.sh 
pleasure in it : every time. It carried with it a 
faint scent which was as intoxicating as the fabled 
perfume of the Lotus Blossom. 

Had the beautiful Miss Veriiey, who, it must he 
confessed,, had more than once wi'itten him letters 
of , the most confidential de.scription, guessed for 
a single moment that he preferred the tiny sheet 
he carried in hia coat-pocket to Imr own epistles, 
it is certain her feelings wpuld have beeb painful ^ 
in the , extreme. The fact, however, remains that 
Browne .had , the letteiv and, if I • khow anything 
of human nature, he has it still. , 

, , ,' {To be continued,) : 
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LYDDITE— THE NEW EXPLOSIVE. 


E recent aclnevenieiit of tlie Sirdar, 
Loiar Kitchener, in compassing the 
final destruction of Mahdiam, is one 
which will live lung in the memory 
of the British nation. No example 
could be found which better illus- 
trates the faivwua saying of Von. Moltke, that 
‘war is now an applied science for the final rout 
(it Omdurman, with all its examples of bravery 
and fighting skill, was only the culmination of a 
soientifio campaign. The telegraph, the steamboat, 
iind the railway were all ntiliseil ; and without 
their aid Omdurman would have been an iinpo.s- 
sibiiity. Probably one of the ihost interesting 
features of the campaign, however, from a military 
standpoint, was the great Buece.ss achieved hy tlie 
lyddite shells, which, used for the finst time in 
actual warfare by tlie British army, proved that 
lyddite is the be.st explosive as yet discovered for 
use in shells. It is the object of the pre.serit article 
to give a short description of tliis substance, wliicli 
is destined to play an import, ant part in the wars 
of the future. Lyddite, as Ims previously been 
stated in this Journal (‘ Modern Shells and Pro- 
jectiles,’ August 27,, 1898), is only a variety of 
picric acid, which has been melted and allowed 
to solidify, thereby becoming denser. 

Melinite, recently iiitrodueod into the French 
army, is also another form of picric acid ; indeed, 
.most of the so-called ‘new’ explosives consist of 
this kthstanee in one or other of its forms, dis-. 
guiaed by different names. The history of picric 
acid as an explosive is remarkable, and furnishes 
, a striking example of how great di.scoveries may 
frequently result from accident. Picric, acid was 
discovered in 1771, and for more than a century 
was: used as a dye for wool, .silk, and leather, 
without its explosive powers being susjiected. 
Some ten years ago, however, a fire occurred at a 
chemical-work in Manchester, and spread to a 
shed containing a quantity of this acid. Being 
melted by the heat, the add flowed until it came 
into ' contact with a quantity of litharge stored in 
the same building. A terrific explosion followed, 
and subsequent investigation revealed the fact 
that imder certain conditions picric acid behaved 
as a . xjowerful explosive. Further . experiments 
have made clear the necesisary conditions j and at 
the, present time picric acid bids fair to outrival 
all other , explosivesior, the purpose of filling shells. : 

/ Before proceeding to describe the manner in 
.which , this body is caused to liberate its exjJlosive 
power, it will be advisable to give a brief aceount. 
of its manufacture:: and common . properties, in 
order that the sequence may be made, clear. Pure 
pbenol, . or carbolic acid (the : common disinfeotaiit 
obtained from coal-tar), is placed in .a. vessel-with 
an equal amount of. strong oil. of vitriol. .(sulphuric 
acid), and the . temperature raised , to. Hie boiling-. 


point of water. Strong nitric acid (aquafortis) is 
then allowed to flow into the mixture, after which 
the whole is cooled, leaving a solid muss of yellow 
crystals in the vessel. These, crystals are filtered 
and di'aiiied, and afterwards wa.sbed with cold 
water — when the residue is pure picric acid. The 
crystals so obtained have au intensely bitter taste, 
and for this reason have been largely employed 
on the Continent for the adulteration of beer. If 
handled, piicric acid stains the fingers a golden 
yellow. If heated gently it melts quite tranquilly, 
and may he poured from one vessel to anotlier. If ■ 
strongly heated it chars with a slight flzxle ; if 
hammered on an anvil no detonation occurs, as in 
the case of most other explosives,. , A cursory 
examination, such as the foregoing, gives no indi- 
cation of its Intent powers, and it is therefore a, 
matter of little wonder that they should have 
remained undiscovered for* more than a century. 

To the uninitiated, such a body would appear to 
contradict all the ideas formed ns to the properties 
of exj-ilosives. They are generally — and in the 
vast majority of case.s rightly — regarded as sub- 
stances extremely dangerous to handle, and which 
lieat or a blow would cause to explode at once. 
The apparent discrepancy, however, may be easily 
reconciled if we consider the analogy furnished hy 
a weight suspended by means of a string. Such 
a weight represents .stored energy, ready to be 
liberated the moment the string is cut ;. similarly, 
air exploisive yields its energy immediately its stable, 
condition is broken down. A sensitive explosive, 1 
easily called into action, such a.s nitro.glycerine, 
resembles a weight suspended by a thin thread,: 
and therefore easily severed; a stable explosive, 
whose constituents are not readily torn asunder, 
such ns picric acid, resembles a weight held by 
a strong rope, and therefore more diflicnlt to 
release. To set into action bodies of the latter 
type, it is necessary to provide a shock sufficient to 
break down the existing bonds, and thus set free 
tlie stored energy. We may pursue the analogy 
further ; thins, a , weak, explosive contains little- 
energy, and would be repre.sented by a small 
weight ; a jiowei'ful explosive, on the other hand, 
would he repre.sented , hy . a large and heavy 
weight We are thus, enabled, by means of this 
simple analogy, to understand; all the differenoe in 
behaviour exhibited by these bodies. 

The , shock necessary to ex^ilodo picric acid in 
all its . forms is furnished by a class of bodies 
known as ‘ detoimtprs.’ These are sensitive bodies 
wliioli explode with great violence ; and if placed 
in contact with a: large' mass of picric acid, the 
shock to which their, explQ.sion gives rise causes 
the whole charge to detonate, an extremely small 
quantity of the detonator .sufficing to set into 
action, an indefinitely large \qualitity of the acid. : 
Thus; hy, utilising a ;seoondary' substance to pror 
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vide tlie shock, this powerful explosive may be 
made to yield its latent energy. Tlie best deto- 
nators for this purpose may bo j'oadily made from 
picric acid itself, by causing it to combine with 
the oxides • of metals. Thus, with leiul-oxide. 
(lithai'ge) it forms lead-picrate ; with potash, 
picrate of potash ; and so on. All these bodies 
explode on the sHghte.st blow or ap^dication of 
heat, and are capable of producing the requisite 
shock to explode the main charge. In this we 
see the explanation of the Mancliester explosion. 
In itself the acid would have been harmless ; but, 
coming into contact with the litharge, lead-picrate 
was formed, which exploded and spread the chain 
of de.struotion to the whole mass of acid. 

We are now in a position to understand the 
manufacture of lyddite shells, and the reasons for 
the precautions adopted. Picric acid made by the 
above proce.s.? is melted by gently heating, and 
poured into the interior of the shell to the 
amount required ; and on cooling becomes a solid, 
compact mass now known as lyddite. The inner 
lining of the shell i.s coated with clean tin, a 
preciiution rendered necessary by experience and 
a knowledge of tlie propertie.s of picric acid. It has 
been shown how this body combines with oxides 
to form picrates, which are able to bring about its 
detonation; and hence, if ordinary iron .shells be 
used, any rust in the interior (which is oxide of iron) 
would: thirs , tend to produce premature explosion, 
and .render the shell unsafe to handle. The deto- 
nating charge consists of a small quantity of lead- 
picrate, wliioh is j)laoed in the .shell immediately 
before firing, and which on impact produces a 
shock which brings the main charge into action. 


According, to the accounts received from tho.se 
who pai'ticipated in the recent Soudan campaign, 
the destructive power of the lyddite shells wa.s 
enormous, and far exceeded any I'c.sults previously 
attained. In an incredibly short time earth- 
works were destroyed, leaving breaches through 
which the shrapnel or man-killing shells could be 
fired, and the work of dostrnotion thus completed. 
The experience of the whole campaign leaves no 
room for doubt that lyddite is by far the moat 
efficient shell-exploaive known. 

It is a very difficult problem to ascertain the 
numerical superiority of Milite over other ex- 
plosives. It is certainly six times more powerful 
tlian iiitro-glyceriue, which in turn is at least 
eight times more powerful tlian the .same weight 
of gunpowder. Jfurther, all experience show.s that 
its effects are spread over a much greater area 
than in the case of nitro-glycerine or dynamite, 
which are inten.scly local in their action. It has 
been frequently erroneously stated that lyddite or 
melinite may be used as a substitute for cordite 
01 - gunpowder in propelling a projectile ; siich 
could not be the ca.se, however, as the explosion 
takes place so rapidly that the clianiher of the 
gun would bo inevitably shattered. Probably one 
of tlie greatest advantages of lyddite is its absolute 
safety to handle, which we cun realise when we 
recall its use in the arts for over a eehtnry uvith- 
out its powers lieing oven au.spei’.ted, lu this 
respect, combined witli its superlative destructive 
capacities, lyddite approaches an ideal explosive 
for shells ; and it is safe to predict that it will 
play an extremely important part in the .great 
military operations of the future. . 


DR BARLOW’S 8 E C R .E T. 

CHAPTER IV. 


HE climax of this somewhat curious 
series of events took place iu the 
library, where Mr Hawthorne, Nellie, 
Dick, and Tompkyns had been 
sitting for some time, awaiting the 
arrival of the culprit. There had 
already been a very animated discussion ; for 
Nellie, with the ehanning inconsistency of her 
sex, had definitely taken up the cudgels on . behalf 
of the erring Barlow, and insisted, in spite of the 
most convincing proofs to tlie contrary, tliat he 
would be able to clear liimself of the charges, 
brought against him, She was quite incapable of 
6n,gg«sting in what way he would accomplish this 
.apiinrentlj'; impo.ssible task, but .she asserted again 
anil; again that he would do so to the ultimate: 
confusion of those who had so cinielly misjudged 
him. 13he stood entirely alone in her convietion' 
of his innocence, and had consequently, beeh;. 
reduced to tears by the soepticism of the: others. 


who were troubled with no doubt as: to his 
guilt. 

Nellie’s illogical attitude exasperated her father. 
He would not admit the possibility of Barlow 
explaining away proofs th,at would convict him 
in the eyes of any impartial jury. Indeed, the 
newly-appointed: magistrate would have been con- 
siderably disconcerted if he had been .suddenly 
as.siired of: Barlowls innocence ; for, even as it was, 
he was haunted by doubts as to the strict legality: 
of his somewhat high-handed proeeeding-s. Be 
realised that he might be placed in a very awk- 
ward position if by some extraordinary coinbina- 
tiou of oircumstancea Barlow could ensure 'a ver- 
dict of. not guilty. He felt .sure that he would 
not he able to escape the ridicule of the local 
press and the smile.s of his brother niagistrates^ 
even if Barlow, for Nellie’s sake, agreed to look 
over: what .had pa.ssed. These reflecti.ops : no 
dbubt .added to tlie vigour of : liis onslaught, upon 
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Nellie’s feeble effoi-ts to exculpate her betrothed. 
Ifothiiig would please those jiewspaper fellows 
better, he reliected, than to poke fim at what 
thej' called, in their horrible jargon, ‘the great 
unpaid.’ 

Dick and Tomp>l^yiis sinij)ly smiled pityingly 
at Nellie’s arguments. That any intelligent jury 
would convict Barlow of various crimes and mis- 
deineuuour,s seemed, in their opinion, a foregone 
conclusion. That Mr Hawthorne, in having the 
culprit dragged ignoininiously before him to be 
. subjected to a private cross-examination, might 
be acting irregularly never entered their minds. 
Barlow, in their eyes, wa.s a convicted swindler, 
and Mr Hawthorne was the omnipotent e.\poiient 
of the laws which he had outraged. They devoted 
their energies to the discussion of more practical 
questions. Most of their time was .spent in com- 
paring Barlow’s ca.so with others of a similar 
nature, in order tluit they might determine e.xaetly 
how long he was likely to be lodged and boarded 
at Her Majesty’s expense, and whether he would 
have to mend roads, work on the treadmill, or 
pick oakum. Tompkyns, smarting under the loss of 
his gold watch, was dispo.sed to think that seven 
years’ hard labour would be a very moderate 
puui.shmout for so grave an offence ; but Dick, 
not having suffered iu person or pocket, was 
inclined to take a more merciful view of the 
case, and suggested that five years’ penal servitude 
would amply meet the requiremeuts of the case. 
Mr Hawthorne, wlien appealed to, pooh-poohed 
the, se suggestions as the vague surmi.ses of the 
inexperienced amateur, but had himself the most 
nebulous ideas as to what would actually happen 
to Barlow when he was duly tried and convicted. 

This intere.sting disoussion was brought to a 
preniatiu'e close by the sound of wheels on the 
drive, and a few moments later the door was 
thrown ppeiij and Jones, the constable, ushered in. 
‘Weill' asked Hawthorne impatiently. 

‘We’ve got him, sir,’ exclaimed Jones, his face 
glowing with triumph ; ‘but it was a close shave. 
The train was just startin’, and we had to bundle 
him put head first. A precious hard fight we hud 
of it, too. : I shall charge him with assaultin’ the 
polioe in the execution of their duty. Shall ! 
bring him in, sir?’ : 

‘ Certainly,’ .said Hawthorne. ‘ I should just like 
. to hear what the scoundrel has the assurance to 
.say for himself.’ ' 

As’ the constable disappeared Mr Hawthorne 
ro.se, ileaned his back against the. niantelpiece,' 
parted his coat-tails, and assumed his most magis- 
^ tei'ial air. 

: ‘If he supposes for a moment,’ said he, ‘that 
by fawning , and whining he ’ll , wheedle, me into 
letting him off he’ll make a mistake, , I assure 
.you---he’ll make a very great, mistake indeed.’ : - 
‘That’.s right, dml,’ said Dick. ‘You give it 
him hot and .strong. He deserves it, . I 'Alike to 
have a go at him my.self !’ 


‘If he’s made away with my watch he needn’t 
expect any uierey from me,’ said Tonipkyiis, 

‘Oh papa!’ said Nellie in a quivering voice, 
‘don’t be too — too hard on him. Perhap.s, after 
all, he ’ll be able to explain everything.’ 

‘E.xjilain everything!’ exclaimed her father. 
‘ Pooh, pooh ! Kidiculous ! ’ 

‘ Impossible ! ’ cried Dick. 

‘Absurd!’ echoed Tompkyns. 

‘ It’s nothing whatever of the sort,’ cried Nellie. 
.‘I don’t believe lie’s done anything wrong at all, 
and it’s very cr — or — cruel of you to talk like 
that until he’s had a chance to jirove his inno- 
cence. It’.s very cruel and wicked, and’ 

‘ Hold your tongue this minute,’ cried her 
father. ‘I won’t allow you to .speak like . that to 
me. If I hear another word from you I’ll pack 
you off to your room instantly. Indeed, I think 
you’d better’ 

He was interrupted by the opening of the door 
and the appearance of Barlow and tlie constable. 
It wa,s difficult to recognise the spruce and rather 
dressy young doctor in the dishevelled being 
who .stood before them. His silk hat was dinged 
and battered, his tie and collar awry, his coat 
torn, ))i,9 wlmle person bearing the niarlcs of a 
prolonged and vigorous struggle. For a moment 
he stood .speechless with indignation. Hawthorne, 
believing that he was overcome witli shame, cleared 
his throat with the intention of delivering a highly 
moral exliortation. But the constable interposed. 

‘It’s my duty to warn yon,’ he said, addressing 
Barlow, ‘that anything you say may be used 
against you as evidence.’ 

Barlow fairly stamped with auger. 

‘Will you hold your tongue, you hopeless idiot ?’ 
he exclaimed .savagely. ‘And you, Mr Hawthorne, 
will you be good enough to explain the meaning 
of this outrageous performance? I can only come 
to the conclusion that you have temporarily taken 
leave of your senses.’ 

This unforeseen attack from one he expected to 
pose as a cringing, shamefaced culprit, pleading 
abjectly for mercy, threw the w'orthy magistrate 
coraiffetely on , his beam-ends. The moral plati- 
tudes he was about to utter died away on his 
lips, and he stood speechless and bewildered. 

‘Here, don’t you try that game on,’ interposed 
Dick ; ‘ don’t you bully the governor. I ’ll not 
stand it.’ 

As Hawthorne seeiued for the moment inarticu- 
late, Barlow turned promptly on Dick. 

. ‘You’re a self-sufficient young ass, Dick,’ he 
remarked, ‘but you’ve got some glimmerings of 
intelligence. What’s the meaning of all this?’ 

Dick was never slow to grasp at any chance of 
coming to the front. • 

‘I’ll soon let you know the meaning of it,’ ha 
rejoined , promptly. ‘You see, we happen to have 
discovered that on the : 21st of J une 1893 you 
married, a woman ofr the name of Pettigrew at 
Highehui'ch.’ 
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‘Yea, sir. Horv do you explain tliiit, sir?’ 
blurted out Hawthorne. ‘You, a married man, 
undertake to marry my daughter.’ 

Dick caught up the letter which lay on the 
table, and nourished it in Barlow’s face. 

‘You gat a letter from your wife in New 
York’ he exclaimed. 

‘And you bolt,’ blustered his father once more, 
purple with indignation — ‘ you bolt with my 
cheque for a hundred pound.s.’ 

‘And ray gold watch and chain,’ chimed in 
Tompkyus, 

Burlow glanced from one to the other with an 
air of stupefaction, as if he could scarcely credit 
the evidence of hi.s own senses, 

‘Well, upon my word • and lionour,’ he 
exclaimed at length, ‘ if any of you gentlemen 
ever want a certificate to prove you suitable 
inmates for a lunatic asylum, I hope you’ll save 
yourselves any further trouble by applying direct 
to me. There’s your watch, Tompkyns.’ He 
took it out of his waistcoat-pocket and laid it 
upon the table. ‘ If it were a pinchbeck Geneva 
it could liardly keep worse time. I took it out of 
your blazer for fear the servants should meddle 
with it, intending, of cour.se, to return it when I 
saw you. If you were in your right mind I 
should expect .you to take that for granted.’ 

He extracted a cheque from his pocket-book and 
kid it beside the watch. 

‘There, Mr Hawthorne, is your cheque for .£100 
still unoaahed. I think that, hofore making up 
your mind that I was a swindler, you might at 
least have inquired at the bank whether I had 
cashed it. As to the letter, I shall inquire later 
on by what code of honour you consider your- 
selve.s justified in prying into my private corre- 
spondence ; and, if I see fit to do .so, I shall at 
the proper time and place give a full and satis- 
factory explanation. I may say, however, that 
I did go through a form of luarriage with Mrs 
Pettigrew at Highchurch on the date named.’ 

‘ Oh, you did — did you ? ’ bliustered Hawthorne, 
recovering from his embarrassment at the sight 
of the nncashed cheque. 

‘ Tiiat sett!e.s it,’ said Dick. 

‘Oh Tom, Tom!’ exclaimed poor Nellie. 

Barlow held up his hand. 

‘ Stop a minute,’ he said ; ‘ I can explain the 
whole thing to the satisfaction of any iinpartial 
man or woman.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense,’ snorted Hawthorne. 

‘Well, you inu.st think us jolly green,’ .said 
Dick. 

‘Just you wait a minute. Slie hud every reason : 
to believe herself a widow. Her husband, en- ; 
gaged on a scientific exploration on the, west 
coast of Africa, was offioially reported to be dead. 
After an absence of three years he turned up at j 
the chiu’oli door on the day of the wedding as we 
came out after the; ceremony, and he and Mrs 
Pettigrew drove i away, iil the carriage which I . 


had provided, and for which, I may mention in- 
cidentally, I had to pay. I will give you the 
address of the clergy nuiu who perforiued the 
ceremony, and he will corroborate every woi'il I 
have uttered. And now I am prepared to admit, 
Mr Hawthorne, that I should nio.st certainly have 
told you about this. I see now that it wim dearly 
ray duty to do so ; but the fact is, I wa.s so 
chaffed and ridiculed at the time that I had 
grown morbidly sensitive about the bu.siuesa, and 
couldn’t bring myself to speak of it. Indeed, it 
was in consequence of this affair that I left 
Highclmrch and came here. I need hardly add 
that I am, of course, as much a bachelor as if 
Mrs Pettigrew and I had never .set eyes on each 
otlier.’ 

‘ There, papa,’ cried Nellie triumphantly, ‘ didn’t 
I tell you he would explain everything?’ 

Mr Hawthorne Hushed and begun to look exces- 
sively uncomfortable. Dick wriggled uneasily in 
his chair, and even Tompkyns apipeared embar- 
rassed. 

‘ But, my dear fellow, if all this i.? true,’ 
stammered Hawthorne— -‘and if it is. I owe you 
a iiiost sincere apology — if all this is true, why in 
the name of common-sen.se did you mm away?’ 

Something lilce a gleam of hope appeared in 
the eyes of Dick and ’rom]3kyns. Barlow’s sudden 
disapjpearance was certainly a siispiicious circum- 
stance, and perhaps, after nil, his glib e-xplanation 
of what had taken place wa.s a false one. 

‘ Hun away ! ’ exclaimed Barlow, with an air 
of mingled amazement and indignation. ‘ I did 
nothing whatever of the sort. A wealthy patient 
of mine, an old imiiden lady, a morbidly nervous 
hypochondriac, i.s sailing to New York by the 
Lucania, and, having a horror of sea-sickness, tele- 
grapihed to me to accompany her. I was going to 
Liverpool, intending to sail \vith her as, far as 
Queenstown, or even accompany her to New York 
it absolutely necessary. Just as the train was 
starting I was pounced on by .a couple of idiotic 
jjoliceiuen, and dragged forcibly out of the com- 
piartment. Of course she’ll be annoyed at my 
absence, and I’ll probably never pocket another 
fee from her again.’ 

Mr Hawthorne wiped the perspiration from his 
brow with a voluminous coloured handkerchief, 
conscious that he had placed hiuiselt in a very 
awkward situation, and wondering how lie was to 
wriggle olit of it. His eye fell on Dick, and lie 
experienced tin immediate sense of relief. 

‘Well, Dick,’ he said severely, ‘you see what 
a mess your groundless suspicions have got ns 
into.’ 

■ Barlow promptly wheeled round on Dick, who 
looked very rod and foolish. 

■‘So Dick was at the bottom of it, was he?’ 
said he. ‘I’m not surprised to heal'; that. : He’s 
always jiutting his foot in it.’ 

. Tompkyns clutched eagerly at the chance of 
whitewashing himself at Dick’s expeii.se, , 
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‘ I must confess,’ said he, ‘ that Dick was the 
first to arouse mi/ su-spicions. Otherwise I should 
miturally liave .supposed that yon had simply 
taken niy blazer by ini.stalce. You ought to be 
more careful about throwing suspicions upon 
innocent people, Dick.’ 

‘ I shall certainly never allow Dick to interfere 
with luy affairs, again,’ said Nellie eiuphatically. 

‘ r shall tru-st to my own judgment of a man in 
future,’ .said Hawthorne, ‘I was just telling Dick 
that lie ought to take a leaf out of your hook, 
Barlow, and I hope he'll follow my advice.’. 

All eye.s were fixed reproachfully on Dick, rvho 
visilily squirmed, 

‘Well,’ lie muttered to himself, ‘if ever I try 
to help any one out of a hole again may I he 
Jiggered,’ 

‘ Oh, well,’ said Barlow, ‘let’s say no more about 
it. It can’t be helped now, and I must coufe.s3 
that things looked a little queer. There’s another 
train in ludf-an-hour, and perliaps I shall be in 
time after all. I coiib go out in tlie.se things, 
but I diire say Dick can lend mo some toggery.’ 

‘Certainly,’ .said Dick effusively ; ‘ I shall be 
delighted.’ 

‘ I ’ll lend you my watch and chain with plea- 
sure,’ said Toinpkyn.s; ‘if you’ve forgotten yonr 
own,’ 

‘Oh, we’ll fix you up, luy dear fellow, never 
fear,’ said Hawthorne, with unctuous nfl'ubility ; 
‘and I do hope you’ll oblige me by putting that 
cheque back in your pocket-book.’ 

. ‘ You ’ll have some refreshment before jmn go, 
won’t youj Tom 2 ’ a.skecl. Nellie. ‘ I ’ll tell the ser- 
vants to get it ready.’ 

i. ‘ Jones,’ said Ha^’tliorno to the constable, waving 
jn.3 baud in the diveotiou of the door, ‘ you can go.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ said Jones gloomily ; ‘but what 
about these ’ere oh!ii’go,s of assaultin’ the police in 
the hexeoution of their duty?’ 


Barlow, who was a thoroughlj’- good-natured 
fellow, and wa.s beginning to see the Inunoi-ous 
side of the situation, laughed jovially. 

‘ Oh, well,’ he .said, ‘ I believe I gave you a pretty 
tough job of it before you got me out of the train. 
Here’.s a sovereign for you, and let us he.'U' no 
more about it,’ 

‘And here’s another for your mate below,’ said 
Hawthorne ; ‘hut not a word of all tliis, renieinbei', 
especially to the newspaper men.’ 

The constable grinned and saluted. 

‘ Tliank you, sir. I ’ll remember, sir.’ 

‘Now, Tompkyns,’ said Dick, ‘ where ’.s your 
contribution 2 ’ 

‘Eh?’ said Toinpkyns. ‘Well, I don’t appi'ove 
of tipping on principle ; but I suppose, under the 
oircuinstnnoes, I must make an exception,’ 

He produced a purse, and deliberately extracted 
a shilling, which lie handed to Jones. 

‘ There you are,’ said he, ‘ but don’t expect any- 
thing from me in future.’ 

Jones gazed contemptuously at the coin lying 
in tlie centre of his liuge palnl, and then put it 
slowly into his pocket. 

‘A bob,’ ho muttered as he moved ponderously 
to the door.. ‘Well, I’m blowed ! A bob for 
assaultin’ the police.’ 

A few minutes, later, when Barlow and Nellie 
had .slipped into the conservatory for a little 
pnvate conversation, Nellie regarded him with a 
half-smiling, half-reproachful glance, 

‘Oh Tom, Tom!’ she said, , ‘you told mo you 
had never loved any one but me.’ 

‘And I told you the trutli, Nellie/ answered 
Barlow eagerly. ‘My liking for Mrs Pettigrew 
was only a passing fancy.’ 

‘Well/ said Nellie, ‘I’m never going to doubt 
you, or be the least bit curious again | but, now 
that everything’s come out, you .won’t mind show- 
ing me her photograph, -will you?’ 
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THE STOKAGE OF EGGS. 


ilN iutei’estiug experiment in egg 
stora,ge . was recently brought to a 
.successful conclusion in the ware-, 
house of Messrs Christianson: of 
Bernard Street, Leitln In June a 
' hatch of 50,000 Scotti-sh, Irish, and 
Danish eggs were sealed up in patent storage 
apparatus, and were opened and examined four 
months afterwards, only a small proportion of 
. the eggs being . found tinflt for; use. -The secret 
of the method is to keep the eggs cool, to allow 
free acee.ss of air around each egg— to keep them 
upright: in position, and to turn, them^ perio'dically 
so that tlje yolk of . the egg is . constantly "em- 
bedded ill the albumen. Tliese desiderata are 


brought about by placing tbe eggs in frames, wbicb 
by tbe action of a lever can be inclined in difl'crent 
directions as needed ; in tbis w.ay 23,000 eggs can 
be turned over in half-n-minute, without risk of 
breakage. Testimonials are at hand from reliable 
sources, showing tliat eggs .so : treated will reiiuiin 
perfectly fre.sh and good for at least five or six 
mouths. 

ships’ boats. 

In nearly every case of .shipwreck— aiul im- 
happily. we have had many of them of late 
years— -it is common to read of the difficulty 
with which the boats :are lowered ; and it is 
no . exaggeration to n.ssert that if these boats 
.were. in., readiness for instant use, and could be 
lowered into : tbe tvater easily, hundreds of live.s 
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would bu saved. Any one who lias made a 
coasting trip or crossed the Ghaunod on an ordi- 
nary stenin-vessel iiiiist have noted how the boats 
are disposed, carefully covered with tarpaulin, 
kept inboard, and with the appearance of not 
having been touched for niontlis. It is ea.sy to 
itnagiiie how the only nieaua of escape from a 
sinking vessel is vitiated by this state of mipre- 
pnredness. To quote two in, stance.? ; there is first 
the Wreck of the Dmmmond Oastk, the inquiry, 
into which elicited the information that ‘the 
boats were not kept fit and ready for n.se, hut 
.swung inboard and re.sting on. chocks and, second, 
there i.s the more recent case of the Molmjan, in 
Wliich the .same larnentahle state of affairs seems 
to liave obtained. We hold that on every ship 
there should not only be a bout - drill at least 
once a week, but that the boats should he kept 
supplied with tinned provisions and fresh water. 
With such precautions the terrors of shipwreck 
would be greatly diminished. 

OOEAN TEMGBAPHY. 

It is the proud boa.9t of this country that it 
has laid and controls the major part of the electric 
cables which girdle the earth ; and the masterful 
jmsition thus created must be of incalculahle im- 
portance in the event of war. It is, however, 
the fact, that the cables are not so much used as 
a me.ans bf intercourse between friends and rela- 
tions as they might be. Out of every hnhdred 
and, ten inesaagea passing between this country 
and Australia, one only is not devoted to purely 
business matters ; and in the case of India the 
family message occurs only once in three hundred 
telegrams. The price of transmission — in some 
cases half -a-guinea a word— is the real bar to a 
more social use of the ocean cables. Mr Henniker 
Heaton, M.P., who has brought his imperial penny 
po.stage scheme to such a successful ksue, has 
recently announced that his next great effort will 
be to e.stablish perfect electrical communication 
between every part of the empire at a rea.sonable 
price. He looks forward to the time when any one 
in Britain will be able to wire to the antipodes 
almost as cheaply as one can between England and 
Scotland, and mentions a penny a word as a fair 
price to aim at. Whether at such a tariff it will 
be pos.sible to pay a fair interest on the vast 
amount of capital invested in submarine cables, 
and whether it would pay to embark iii fresh 
enterprises of the kind to meet the increase of 
work which might be expected, are questions 
which would have to be considered before such 
a radical change could be brought about. 

ZDLUIiAND. 

Aoeording to the report of Mr J. J. Garrard, 
Acting Commissioner of Minos, the country of the 
Zulus, owing to : its mineral riches, offers . most : 
favournhlc opportunities for the investment of 
■capital. ■ It has never been prospected, except in a , 


few isolated placo.s, and even tlieu in a very indif- 
ferent maimer. Everything seems in favour of 
mining enterprise, for the geological indications 
piromise valuable miiuu’als, the climate is good, 
elieaj) labour i.s aliiuulaiit, and tliere is easy acce.ss 
to a piort. All these facts point to cheap .supplies 
aiul mining at a minimum co.st. ‘What is wanted 
now,' says Mr Giirrard, ‘is the capital ivith which 
to make a fresh start in the right direction, the 
men capable of using that capital to the he.st advan- 
tage, and, lastly, the co-operatioti of the Govemiuent 
to encourage and foster what should prove to be 
the most importunt industry of this country for 
many years to come.’ 

. MAGNETIC BOOKS. 

Most piersons will acknowledge that they I'etaiu 
in their memories the details of a fairy story 
leai'nt in cliiklhood, while far more important 
things which occurred only a .short time ago are 
forgotten. Hence when we read of that terrible 
shipwreck off tlie Manacle Rocks, Cornwall, which 
was brought about hj^ the vessel being miles out 
of its right course, and see that the nnigueti.sm of 
the' rocks is given as a possible initial cause of 
the disaster, the mind instantly reverts to the 
history of Sindbad the Sailor, where an incident 
of the same sort is vividly de.scribed. It is not 
by any means the first time that the infinerioe of 
magnetic rocks has Ijeeu gi'avely di.scnssed ; and 
about twenty-five years ago, when this question 
assumed an aggressive form, the matter was qmt 
to the te.st and finally set at re.st under Govern- 
ment auspices. The then Astronomer - Royal , at 
the Gape was provided with a .small steamer and 
various instruments, and endeavoured, in coasting 
round different headlands, to detect their attractive 
power. This he failed to do, and the theory us 
to the attractive nature of rooks, so far as their 
alleged influeiica on ships i.s concerned, was 
proved to he a myth. 

VENTILATION OF TUNNELS. 

It seems certain tluit the passenger traffic of 
our large cities will in the near future be chicHy 
carried on by means of electric railways in iiuder- 
ground tunnels, and niany such works are now in 
progress. The experience gained in the iise of 
steam locomotives for sueli service has shown that 
the problem of efficient ventilation— w'hich resolves 
iteelf into a means of getting rid of the products 
of coal combustion — is one that seems iii capable 
of solntibn. But the question has lately arisen 
whether, , in case of ucoidental and protraefad 
delay of a train in an electrically-worked tunnel- 
railway, ; the passengers would not he exposed to 
risk of suffocation. Tlie fear seems altogethei' 
groundless, for the reason that these railways as 
now, eoramoiily. : construoted are; constantly: and 
■ inost efficiently cleared of foul air. The, carr^^ 

■are shaped to ; the contour,; df Vthe tunnel,, with 
only ' a. few inches to spare hetvveen their sides. 
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and tlie wall, ami they therefore sweep before 
them a luige mass of air, and suck after them as 
much more. In addition to this clearance there 
are eiioriiions paa.seiigei'-lifts at each station, which 
act as air-pumps. According to Sir Benjamin 
Baker, the ilosigiier of the ]ate.st of the Metro- 
politan electric railways, which is six miles in 
long'tli, eacli passenger, even without the action of 
the lifts, will have at his disposal twenty times 
the quantity of air which would be provided, 
or be necessary, in a Well-ordered hospitnL 

a IIAOHINE nOAD-MBNDEB. 

In spite of the constant advance in mechanical 
contrivances there are certain occupations ■which 
mast still depend upon handiwork. Sucli we 
assumed to be tlie busine.ss of picking up with 
the pickaxe the atones of a macadamised road 
before fresh metal could be laid and rolled upon, 
it. But a machine called Rntty’.s Patent 
Macadatu Eoad Scariller may now be seen at work 
in London, and po.ssibly elsewliere, tearing up the 
street roadway iu the most satisfactory nianiier. 
It is of the nature of a plough, the ploughshare 
being represented by thick /spikes of chilled iron, 
whicli, set at an angle, tear up the roadway as 
the machine is dragged behind a steam roller. 

EIiBCTKICAL WOSIDBES, 

Ignorance has of late years credited science 
with powers which are' oompiarable only with 
those attributed to the genii of Arabiiin fairy 
tales. Whenever war .shows its hideous face we 
are sure to hear of some daring chemist who 
profe.S3ea to have invented a compound which 
will blow an invading host to pieces. Now it is 
the: turn of the electrician, and we are gravely 
told that M. Tesla lias discovered a means of 
anniluluting an entire fleet. He has merely to 
switch on certain currents from a jjoint far be- 
yond the range of modern guns, and the ships 
and all that they contain will perish. A moment’s 
consideration will show how idle such rumours 
are. Powerful as are the machines for the pro- 
duction of electricity, there is none known that 
will exhibit at one discharge a fraction of the 
energy let loose by a single flash of lightning.. 
But even supposing that M. Tesla has discovered 
a rival to Jove’s thunderbolts, are we to believe 
that the artiflcial is So liiueli more potent in its 
effects than the natural article that it . cannot, be 
controlled by liglitnihg-condiictbrs,?'. V 

, CUMIVATES BLAOKBBHRIES. ,1 
: OUservant pemoha; have noted that daring the 
past year or two the wild' ln’anible, ;ob:: W^ 
berry, has found Li place ih the,: fnxiterers’ shops 
and tiiuhs a ready, said, But it is not gehetally 
known tliat for years this common wayside :berry , 
has been .sucoessfully; cultivated' in yarioiiS .■■part^ 
of .England and Scotianth As the cnlture might 
with advantage be greatly extended and the matter 


is of interest to fruit-growers and to the public 
generally, we give a few particulars as to the 
method pursued with great .success by Mr Oadell 
at Larbert in Stirlingshire. Each bush is planted 
three feet from its fellows, and trained on wire.s 
which are fixed on posts six feet iu lieight. Mr 
Cadell has two rows of bushes, each twenty yards 
in length, and running north and south, so that 
the sun can act equally on both sides of the rows. 
At first little manure i.s needed ; but by the third 
year the plants will have reached maturity and can 
he treated more liberally. From the two rows 
of bushes described there was gathered in 1897 
ninety-nine pounds of luscious berries, and as the 
weatlier last year was more favourable, the crop 
may no doubt have been greatly increased. The 
bramble has the merit of being a very hardy 
plant, and one which is free from the attack .of 
insects and birds ; moreover, its fruit remains in 
prime condition for a period of about two months 
— that i.s, during the whole of September and 
October. When the plant finds a congenial soil 
the berries are of large size and are not much 
inferior to the mulberry. Under cultivation and 
proper attention the tendency is, of course, in tlio 
direction of finer growth and improved flavour. 
Several of the many British sub-species of bramble 
repay culture. In America blackberries are ex- 
tensively grown for their fruit; and of late years 
American kinds have with advantage been intro- 
duced into English gardens. 

A VEBY SANITAHY HOUSE. 

Japan has long rejoiced in earthquake-proof 
houses, and now we hear of an abode in Yoko-: ., 
bama which possesses the unique distihetiqn of 
being, microbe-proof. It is said to have been 
erected by an eminent German bacteriologist, who 
hopes by its aid to avoid all tlie ills to which 
human flesh is heir so far ns they are due to 
zymotic causes. The house i.s built of glass 
bricks, so that there i.s no need for -windows, and 
the doors when closed are perfectly air-tight. 
Ventilation is brought about by air being forced 
into the building through cotton-wool filters, and 
in case this treatment does not rob it of all its 
bacteria, the air is further driven . against glycerine- 
coated plates of glass. Of course when the door 
of this strange domicile is Opened to admit visitors 
armies of air-borne microbes mast come in too; 
but the sunlight which play.s around the. rooms 
will soon kill off , these. We doubt whether this : 

■ glass-case and cotton-wool treatment of human 
beings will bring any .sub.stantial advantage to the 
experimenters, arid we should decidedly prefer a 
healthy, open-air life, microbes and all. 

, STEEEiNC} . a; balloon. 

' Many have been the attempts, by means of 
propellers and other coritrii’ances, to render a 
balloon dirigible ; arid altbongli on a very calm 
day the nnwieldy thing has perhaps bean coaxed 
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a point or two out of its course, little has been 
done to conquer its tendency to sail with the 
wind and in no other direction whatever. In his 
attempt to reach the North Polo by means of a 
balloon, Andree had conceived the idea of trail- 
ing behind the oar a heavy rope, the object of 
which was to retard progres.s, and thus have at 
disposal a surplus amount of wind which could 
be made to act upon a .sail placed aslant, so as to 
alter the balloon’s course towards the right or 
left at will. In order to teat this theory, Mr Pi 
Spencer, a well-known abronant, recently made a 
balloon journey over the flats of Essex, carrying 
with him a rope fiOO feet in length, with a -weight 
of 100 lb., together with a square sail of light 
material. It was found tliat the new. equipment 
did what was expected of it, and that it W'aa quite 
possible to avoid obstacles in the way of the trail- 
ing rope by manipulating the guy ropes attached 
to the sail. The trailing rope was also found to 
act as a splendid brake when the final descent was 
made, the car eventually touching the ground with- 
out the usual bump. The balloon was that whicli 
has been making captive ascents from the Earls 
Court Exhibition (London) for some months past. 

TRICKS OF TRADE. 

The art of adulteration has become, during 
the.se , latter years, a scientific industry ; and while 
the small retailer is fined for borrowing milk 
from ‘the cow with the iron tail,’ the cleverer, 
because better educated, purveyor of sophisticated 
wares too often gets off scot-free. A case in 
point has recently been brought under the notice 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, which shows 
to wlmt impudent lengths an adulterator will go, 
and how difficult it is to bring him to hook. 
Farmers are in the habit of steeping their seed 
wheat in a solution, of sulphate of copper, other- 
wise known as blue vitriol, or hluestone, the 
coat of which is about twenty shillitig.s per cwt. 
A compound called ‘ Finely ground vitriol, speci- 
ally prepared as a dressing for wheat,’ has been 
placed on the market at the price of twenty-eight 
shiUing.s per cwt. On examination this was found 
to consist of sulphate of iron , colcured with 
Prussian blue. Now, sulphate of iron is worth 
only four shillings per cwt. ; hut as it is commonly 
known as green vitriol, it cannot be said that the 
fancy compound of. this salt and Prussian blue is 
sold under a wrong trade descripEion. : Luckily 
farmers have a sinqfie and conclusive test ready 
to hand, for a solution of the genuine hluestone 
will quickly cover a knife-blade held in it with 
a coating of metallic copjper. 

LIFE IN THE DEEP SEA. 

; An expedition left London a short time ago, 
the object of which was to investigate a most, 
important problem regarding the distribution of : 
life in the sea. It used to be believed that the : 
ocean depths were tenautless, and that all life, 


was confined to the shallow .surface belt ; but 
this idea had to he abandoned even before the 
Challenger went on liui- memorable voyage of 
scientific research. Next the idea was mooted 
that the oceanic fauna was confined to the surface 
and bottom belts, separated by an internieiliate 
zone of barreuimas. During the Challenger ex- 
pedition it was found that if the depth at •\vhiah 
the surface nets were towed was iricreiised, new 
animals were enclo.sed in their meshes, an obser- 
vation -ivhieh pointed to the. pmohability of life at 
all depths. The inve.stigation.s now in jirogves.s 
are designed to settle thi.s iniportant point. The 
Oceana, fitted w-itli deep-sea gear and every 
modern apqdianoc, i.s at work off the rvest coast 
of Ireland. It was intended that e.vtemleil ob- 
servations should be made with a chain of tow 
nets, the length of -vvliich would bo gradually 
increased until a depth of 2000 fathoms was 
reached. Experiments were also devised ivitli 
nets of a self-opening and closing nature, so that 
samples of life at different depths could thus he 
.secured. It was also intended to conduct expei'i- 
iiients -with a deep-sea trawl. The expedition 
wa.s fitted out at the expense of the Royal 
Geograiffiical Society and the Drapers’ and Fish- 
mongers’ Companies. 

CENTENARY EXHIBITION OF LITHOGRAPHS, 

The beautiful art of drawing on and iirinting 
from stone was invented one hundred years ago 
by Senefelder. IVe are glad to note that the 
Committee of Council on Education have, on the 
initiative of the Society of Arts, determined to 
hold an exhibition at Soutli Kensington Museum 
in honour of this event during the present 
winter. Lithograpliy has been of immense service 
to mankind, and for certain work it still holds a 
premier position. In many respect,? the results 
it affords arc far better artistically than' those 
possible by the quicker, and therefore more con- 
venient, processes ivhieh have partly superseded 
it. The exhibition cannot fail to excite wide- 
spread interest. 

FORGOTTEN CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

In a previous number Mrs ;Hole.sworth sets 
down in pleasant and chatty fashion what she 
remembers of the cliilclren’s hooks which charmed 
and instructed her own girlliood ; and in the 
November part of this Journal, in, the article, 
‘Writers for the Young,’ the most popular names 
amongst the , present-day authors ware discussed. 
In his Pages and Pictures front, Forgotten Children's 
RooJs, (Leadenhall Press), Mr Andrew W. Tuer 
takes ns much farther hack, to the days of our 
great-graiulrnothers. These specimens are; gleaned , 
apparently from a period hetween 1788 and 1830, 
and: comprise, besides Charles and : Mary Lamb’s 
aiionymon.? Poetry for : (whicli .should have 

■been so.meutioned in the Preface), .such veracious 
narratives as , A Present for Mi Littk Boy, Trifles for 
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CUklmi, &o.; wliile wu have Mr Aiistey anticipated 
in the li-sli which holds tlie butt-end of the rod 
while the fishoniiiin is dangling at the end of 
the hook, and the horse seated in a gig driving 
the groom. The paper and printing of Mr Tuer’s 
volume must be niueh wore svnnptuous than his 
verv uuinerons specimens, and Ilia illustrations also 
have been improved in the reproduetion and print- 
ing. Thu valimie is interesting and instructive, as 
.slinwiiig how much better off are the children of 
to-day in the matter of books for the young than 
their ancestors at the beginning of the century. 

BRBMHIUa A'r HI»H ALTITUDES. 

The e-xperienco of the doctor in charge of the 
men laying the now completed electric railway to 
the summit of the Gorner Grat in Switzerluiid 
(height, 10,289 feet above the sea) is that dwellers 
in the plains caii never accustom thenrselves to 
physical e.\'ertion at great altitiufe.s. According to a 
recent article in the lUmie Scmitifiqiie, the workers, 
many of whom were from the low-lying province 
ot Bologna, worked perfectly well in 1896, when 
tlie elevation was below 2400 feet ; but in 1897, 
when they were getting above that height, the 
workmen began to complain of lassitude, bad 
headaches, loss of appetite, and otlier symptoms, 
which at first led the doctor to think an epidemic 
of , influenza had broken ov\t. None of the aifected 
iiievi could do anything like their usual .amount of 
work ; and though a short stay at Zermatt, in the 
valley below, banished the unpleasant symptoms, 

: they returned as severely as before when the men 
: resumed work on the nVountain.. The outcdme of 
the observations was that the average man may 
he counted on to work up to a height of about 
2900 ; feet ; above 3300 his health and working 
power, is seriously aifected. In the end all the 
workmen .from the plains had to. be dismissed, 
and only nio.untain-born men engaged. 

Experiments in breath ing at high altitudes were 
discussed in, this douraaf in the niiinber for the 6th 
■of Eebruafy 1897 ; and some references to moun- 
tain, sickness occur in the article on the ascent of 
Aconengua, in the number for the 23d of la.st Julye 

■ I'HE IBISH GRAKITE INDUSTKY. 

There is far less known about the coloured or 
.stained ,: granites, with which the quarries of 
Galway literally : teem, than there is about her 
luarblea.; hut a granite industry . is beginning to 
■develop, with every prospect of a splendid, future, 

; Mr Miller, of : the Galway Marble. Works, observ- 
ing, the beauty, and abundance of ..these granites, 
got over workmen from Aberdeen some years ago 
to ; teach the local hands how. to . treat the stone; 
and these soon -became adepts- in the craft, and : 
able to teach the ne,w-ooiners. ; The qnielcness with 
.w'hioh the Galway men: niasterv the. details of the; 

process is remarkable, . and they wre- foiihd - to 
possess taste and no small amount of originality 
and capacity in designing. Lour quarries lie close 


to the town of Galway — those of Bariia, Shantalla, 
Ralioon, and Balhigh. From Eahoon corae.s granite 
with stains of recUli.sh tint and green cinctnres, that 
of Shantalla is of a delicate mottled pink and 
green, and there are endless and beautiful varieties, 
all taking a very bigh polish whieh stands the 
effects of weather better than any marble, native 
or foreign, ‘ nuikiiig this,’ writes Mr M'Heiiry, one 
of the best geologists in Ireland, ‘ a peculiarly 
valuable stone, po.sse.ssing two es.sentials, durability 
and beauty.' He also remark.s on the close 
proximity of the va.st and never-failing water- 
jjower of Lough Corrib, with all the facilities and 
advantages tluis afforded for the works. 

Hitherto no proper quarry has been opened, 
the stones being just removed when wanted from 
holes dug in the ground. Tet there is a good 
record of work done, and many beautiful aud 
artistic products of it throiiglr the countiy. What 
will it be presently, wdieu — according to a leading 
Scotch contractor, who, at the request of Colonel 
Courtenay, owner of the Shantalla quarry, has 
gone thoroughly into the matter — the works will 
be giving employment to at least 1000 men'l 

This is no idle speculation. Finding that 
Messrs Tapp & Jones, the great mineral sur- 
veyors, of Westminster, have more than confirmed 
previous reports, Colonel Courtenay has placed 
the whole business in their hands, and they are 
preparing plans for a regular quarry with a ‘good 
face.’ So the day may not be far distant when 
the clang of a great industry shall resound in one 
of the poorest districts in Ireland, and the City of 
the Tribes by the wild Atlantic, no longer desolate 
and forsaken, aloof from the stir and .huhi .of tlio' 
world’s great biisine,ss oentre.s, .shall take, her place 
:among them, self-helping and self-respecting. , 


I)E ATH A.N D SONG. 

Oh, siufc to 1110 of my heloviM cle.acl, 

That I may meet their lijis in phantasy, 

And olnsp their hands, anil hoar them speak to me 
In sweet, familiar greeting ; they have fled 
O’er vieivless seas, and now may prSss and tread 
,. In spirit form about my path aiid SCO 
'hlic fashion b£ iny lifo, Whato’er it ho, 

And kiss me when a, sleep upon iny bed. 

Thus let me feel their preseueei in. sweet song 
That shall close-knit me to their golden spheres, 

And make my life more noble, and more strong 
To wrestle with the short or lengthened years 
That hold me from their bo-sotns, and prolong i 

, My flowering joys and little budding, cures. 

ChAEMSS LnSTEB.' 

V TO OONTllIBUTORK. 

,l«i. AU comiiranioations Blvould be addressed ' To the 
Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgli-.i . 

,2(7, For. its return, in case of meligiblity, postage-stamps 
; should, accompany every maausoript. : 

3d. To. secure, their safe return if ineligible, all ManO- 
.soRiws, whether accompanied by a. letter of advice or 
. otherwise, should have the .toiHter's Name and Address 
, written upon them m mhi,. . . . ; ^ 

,4f7r. Poetical contributions .should invariably he acfiom- 
. ..panled by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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]Jy Mrs Hamilton Synoic. 

IN THBEI4 CHAPTEKS. — CHAITEB I. 



pi BRAITIIWAITE sat in liis study 
composing liis sermon. SuiTonudeil 
by coininentai'ies and Fathers of 
the Ciuu'ch, he was conscientiously 
striving to produce five-and-twenty 
minutes of instructive and original 
matter without undue reference to these mental 
props. , , . 

Tlie life of^ a country clergyman is not, as a 
rule, exciting. It may often . be somewhat moiio- 
tonoits. But it ha.s its alleviations. For the last 
clay of the week, it grants an immunity from 
domestic or other disturbances wliicli is cpdte 
unparalleled in other professioins. ‘The Rector 
is writing his sernion, and cannot be disturlied,’ 
is generally lived up to by each member of a 
clergyman’s household. 

In the present case this period of repose was 
appreciated to the full. Mr Braithwaite rarely 
quitted the seclusion of his study from morning 
until dinner, e.xcept for some particular, urgent 
matter. 

He sat most of the day dreaming in his chair 
— a way he had fallen into of late years. It 
made a change from the six day.s of hustling 
activity within the house, and the constant 
succession of sick persons, naughty choir-hoys, 
and requisitioning parishioners without. Some- 
times he took down his favourite books, and, sur- 
rounding himself with them, read from one, and 
another in a desultory manner. But luore often 
lie would stroll iip and down the room, pausing 
every now and then to gaze fondly at the coral- 
pink begonias, tlio pyrethruins, and the Madonna 
lilies which adorned the beds in front of lus 
wiudoW.S, ; 

The Rector loved his flowers. His tenderne.ss, 
for them was, one of the few natural and spon- 
taneous elements reuuiiuiug in the incrustatioii of 
long-eiiforced liahit with which „, his real self was; 
enclosed. The enchantment of their growth,, their 
' : iio.' II. ^ 


smell, their colours, was the one form of sensuous 
enjoyment left to him. He was ahv.ays happy 
amongst them, and while in tlieir company he for- 
got his years, his careful asceticism of conduct, 
his .self-contained reserve, and heeame as light- 
hearted as a child. 

For five-and-thirty years, the .Rector, had done 
his duty in the position of life in which he had 
been placed. He was orthodox, he was upright. 
His domestic life, though tempered by oonsidei'ulde 
trial, was without reproach. 

The Rector had faced the inevitable. , 

When he discovered he had married a nai'row- 
minded and tyrannical woman with onlj' one point 
in view — her own— he had seen what his oourse 
must he. It was a case of figlitiug— weary and 
incessant fighting, or surrender ; and he had cho.soii 
tlie latter course. He was not very young and he 
was not very strong ; he loved peace and quiet 
and goodwill, and hated wrnngliiiga and, di.sputes. 
And so he procured immunity from these vexa- 
tions by the withdrawal of himself from all sub- 
jects of disagreement As far as was possible, he 
waived every doubtful question. It was not 
exactly the craven attitude of giving in, hut it, 
was avoiding all possibility, of having to do .so. 

Not for .one moment, however, was the Rector 
self-deceived.. He knew he was a coward.. He 
knew he liad cliosen the unwortliy part. But ho 
did not flincli- when he survej'ed himself from 
the outsider : If he had bought his peace and 
paid a heavy price, that was his affair. 

, Tliat the ju'ice wa.s heavy he was fully aware. 
But it was not for himself that it ; weighed upori 
liiiii, that each year that passed ; made . him feel 
micoiiiforlahlo misgivings a.iid regreta. It was ns 
a father that the Rector’s oonsoienoe ro.se up 
against hiin and di.sturhed jiis serenity: qf.soul. 

vras.'foiul of his two daughters. ;He always 
treated them with kindness and politeness, ;aud 
tried to gratify tliosei of their requests which 
Besei'ued.]' Jan^ 7, ISO!). 
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niana^ed to reacli liim imextinguisliocl by tlie way.- 
His Second marriage bad been more or less on 
tljeir aoooinit— to supply an understanding super- 
vision to all tliose matters in tlie elevation ol 
tbe young, with ivhieb only a woman can deal. 

The supervision bad not been by aiij' means 
after his mind ; bat be bad never interfered. He 
bad ignored. He bad let tbings aloiie. _ 

But that be bad done so weighed upon him con- 
tinually of late years;. -aiid tbpngb ho said to 
himself that any other conrse was impossible, yet 
be was cbalingly conscious that be was not re- 
leased from the obligation of endeavonr. 

Kitty at present was only a cbild ; but Maggie 
was nearly grown up, and lier presence was becom- 
ing more and more a disturbing element in that 
condition of unruffled calm with wliicb be strove 
to surround himself. 

He knew so little about her. He bad never 
tried to understand ebildreu’s waj'-s. He felt it 
might land him in difficulties, and so bad stood 
on one side. But now that she bad passed from 
cbildbood, her presence weighed upon him with 
a sense of obligation unfulfilled. He felt uncom- 
fortable before her criticiaiiig, (luestiouing brown 
eyes. Out of bis set and measured e.xistencei 
where each duty was mecbaiucally performed, 
and where all disturbing questions were held 
rutblo-ssly at bay, what had be to offer her? 

Thoughts such as these . fluttered through his 
mind this Saturday afternoon. He could hardly 
give his attention to his sermon. 

' Oh, hypocrite of hypocrites ! ’ he seemed to read 
between, the lines, ‘ what right have you to preach 
of duties rightly performed— you who neglect your 
own ?’ ; 

; Several times he put away his work. It seemed 

■ as if it almost refused to come into shape. lie 
tried to cajole himself into serenity by sketching 
in his mind a system of reform, a fresh line of 
conduct, different modes of paternal solicitude, 
of the bestowal of advice. How often be bad done 
it before ! How often failed 1 He got up at last 
and went to; the window. The rain-clouds of the 
morning had all passed away, and the sun flooded 
everything in a delicious glow^ The flowers with 
their sweetness and coloim, the songs of' the birds,; 
the hum of ; the pollen-laden bees, seemedi sootliing 
voices to his spirit. : He longed to break through 
his rule and slip out amongst them. He only 
feared heing seen. Mrs Braithwaite appeared to 
he composed, of ears and eyes. She would find 
hiiii out . and ask him .what the ‘.subject’ was, 

■ and whether dio had finished, .and if the library 
windows migbt be cleaned. 

Then, suddenly, as ho stood irresolute, there 
. came a knock at the , door. . ■ 

‘Father, may I come in?’ a young voice was 
heard to say, and, without waiting for an answer, 
his daughter : Maggie came up tp. .him and stood 
by his side. • 

‘I'm busy,' died away upon Mr Braitliwaito’s 


lips. He gathered up a pile of papers which lay 
beneath lii.s hand, and placed upon them a letter- 
weight. Then ho sat down in Ids chair. 

‘What is it, ,my dear?’ ho said in a slightly 
constrained manner. ‘If it is not important I 

should prefer’- — , , . , i , 

‘It is very important,’ intarnipted his daughter. 
‘Mayn’t I speak to you now?’ 

‘Certainly, dear,’ said the Rector olieerfiilly. 
He had suddenly remembered— here was an oppor- 
tunity I He tried to marshal in his mind the 
many things he had just been thinking out. He 
knitted lua brows. 

‘I want to ask you something, father. You 
see, I have no real mother to ask ; you are the 
proper person, are you not?’ 

‘Yes, I believe so,’ said the Rector somewhat 
timidly. ‘Is it your allowance? Perhaps I 
can ’ 

‘No, thank you, father, it’s not that at all. It’s 
advice. I want to know something. I have been 
reading a book wbero a girl always goes to her 
father for advice, and so everything ends well. 

I ’in going to begin — to come and ask you things. 
The “step” is no good at all.’ 

‘Yes,’ said her father tentatively. He felt sur- 
prised. .Ho felt that his knowledge of human 
nature was singularly small. Maggie had not 
been in the babit of coming to him for iidvioe ;. 
and just through the chance suggestion of some' 
ill-written novel, no doubt, she was, entering 
upon a new course of action as , easily as i.f : she , 
had done it all her days. 

‘I’ve been tliinkiiig it over,’ continued the ; girl 
confidently, ‘Tlioiigh you don’t talk to 
and always leave the “ step” to decifle everything, ;; 
I really believe you— you take oiir pai't sohio- 
times. I can see it iji your eyes. ; ;; ^ 

The Rector stared at her, aiiiazeds ; This young 
unformed thing had readied the heart of the 
situation, had laid bare, in lien simple nuitter-of- 
fact manner, the burden, of his soul. 

‘Kitty is rather afraid of you,’ went on Maggie 
after a moiiioiit’s pause. ‘She says you are not at 
all the sort of father she would choose. But, then, 
you could, not luiderstaud a toni-boy like Kitty. 
You never were one yourself, I’m quite sure. 
But I’m not afraid of :yott at all. I’m going to 
be just the sort of daughter Eveline was— the 
girl in the story, you know. It would feel so 
nice and cosy and comfortable.’ 

The Rector was touched. lie went so far as to 
lay his luind for an - instant upon her arm. He 
looked at her in a now and interested way. As 
he did so he felt . a; pang. He noticed as he 
had never done before how like her dead , mother 
she was growing. The, great and overwhelming 
sorrow of his life, instead of peacefully fading 
away, seemed once more to hover over lam. He 
could hardly bear to see her, and turned his eyes 
■ away; ,,- ■ ■ , , ■ 

‘%hat is it you want to ask me, , dear , he 
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said at length, as he brouglit liis thoughts back 
from the loiig-paat years. 

‘Well — it’s something I want to Ihid out. Kitty 
thinks you wouldn’t know anything about it at 
all ; hut I ’in not .so sure of that.’ 

‘What is it, dear?’ said the Eeotor, with a 
smile. He felt amused. 

‘ Well, father, I want to kno^¥ ’ She hesi- 

tated for a moment, then tvent on. ‘ Did you ever 
— ever love anybody ? ’ 

The Rector stared blankly into the young face 
before him, tvith its frank, questioning eyes. 

‘ My dear child, what do you nmiiu.? ’ he e.x- 
claimed in a more astoni.slied voice than he had 
used for many yeans. ‘ I hope I am not wanting 
in that Christian charity which’—— 

‘ Don’t, plea.se, father ! It soiiiula like the con- 
gregation. I don’t moan that sort of — dull sort 
of thing. Can’t you tell me— just between our- 
selves — were you ever in love ? ’ 

The last words were whispered close to his ear. 
She had knelt down by Ills side and leaned up 
against the arm of his chair. 

The Rector gasped. He glanced at the girl’s 
lialf-turned-away head, and then at the open 
window. lie felt a sudden longing to escape. 
Then, he felt annoyed with himself at wishing to 
do so.: He passed his hand over liis brow and did 
not reply. . 

‘L suppose you were in love once,’ .said Maggie 
lielpfully. ‘With my mother, I suppose?’ 

She looked up at him in a prett}’', affectionate 
manner. ‘How does it /re?.?— that’s what I want 
to know'.’ 

‘ You are Very like— her,’ he stammered at 
length. His hands grasped the polished oak arms 


of the chair, and hi.s eyes looked out of the 
window into the far away, 

‘Yes?’ The word w'a.s .spoken euoourf,igiugly, 

.Suddenl 3 ' turned and looked at her with 
his deep-set gr.'iy eyes. 

‘What do 5 ’ou want to know for?’ ha said in 
a strenuoii-sly calm voice. ‘You are only a little 
girl.’ 

She Hashed, and looked dow'ii njKm the floor. 

‘ I only wanted to know— .so as to know',’ .she 
faltered; ‘and — I am past seventeen.’ 

But the Rector did not .seem to hear. He liatl 
risen from his seat. His eye.s gazed straight in 
front of him, out of the w'indow', over the village 
and the vallej' and the tops of the ti’ee.s. 

‘ What — does — it— feel like ? ’ he muttered. His 
voice had a curious, broken sound. ‘ What i.s it 
like ?’ he repeated, below hi.s breath, so that .she 
could hardly hear. ‘ When — it’s taken aw'ay — like 
helL’ 

TTie girl shrank back. She crouched down, 
.'ihno.st hiding herself behind the chair. She w'as 
frightened. She had never seen him so moved 
before. He, wbo was so collected and .so calm, 
and wlio disliked any emotional display. 

There W'as silence for a minute. The clock 
ticked noisily' from the mantelpiece, A sharply 
defined clat(,ering of plates came from tho kitchen. 
Then ho .spoke. 

‘ My dear,’ he said in his nsnal measured tones, 
‘I think tho begonias must be watered thi.s 
evening ; hardly any rain fell. I believe Matthew.s 
is very busy to-day.’ 

‘All right, father ; I will go and do it at mice,’ 
she answered ; and, witliout looking in his direc- 
tion, she hurried out of the room. ' 


A GREAT EDITOR: 

0 judge by the booksellers’ advertise- 
ments in the papers, everybody now- 
adays write.s novels and gets them 
into print. Yet the relations be- 
tween writer and publisher, between 
editor and contributor, liavo still a 
mysterious fascination for the general public. 
Eeople like to bear how this great author made 
his first how to the reading world, or how. that 
one inade a ‘plum’ (as our forebears would liave 
called it) out of some yvork at which half-a-dozen 
niernbors of ‘the trade’ had turned up a, disdainful 
nose or w'agged a dubious head. Publishing, , one 
imagines, must be a. profession compared to which 
an unknown gold-mine in Timbuetoo ranks as a 
‘gilt-edged’ investment. If you make. a hit, it is 
probably a very big one ; : but the misses 1. It is 
.always: best, however, to look upon the bright side 
of things, if possible ; dud in the volume on John 
.Blackwood w'hich his daughter, Mrs. Gerald Porter, 
has j list brought put (William Blackwood & . Sons :. 


JOHN BLACKWOOD. 

Edinburgh and London, 1898), and which, in the 
meantime, completes the ‘ Annals of the House,’ 
it is not the gloomy aspect of the biisiues-s which 
rises to view. Plere W'e see a man, with an heredi- 
tary genius for publishing, enjoying the confidence 
and respect of the most eminent literary characters 
of his time, and conducting iin undertaking of no 
little inaguitude w'ith conspicuous tact, ehrewdnes-s, 
and success. 

No one,., perhaps, could have handled George 
Eliot as he did. ;. At the very begiimihg of their 
connection, before tlie imw writer’s sex and identity' 
^ had been disclosed, he had been warned by Mr Lewes 
‘ what a sensitive creature he, had to deal with, 

‘ He is . so easily discouraged, so diffident of himself, 
that, not being prompted by necessity to yvrite, he 
' Will close the series: in the belief that his . Writing 
iSinot relished,’; It is plain to see how her genius 
.expanded under the. sunshine .of ■ Mr; Blaokwood’s 
enopuragemenfci One feels in readibg the publisher’s; 
letters to .her liow genuine and siucere ■ his praise.; 
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was. There i.? a manly, earnest tone ahoirt Ms 
eulogy which must liuve been exquisitely gratifying 
to a untiire tliat never got over an almost morhkl 
craving for the .sympathy and appreciation of others. 
Not that George Eliot under valued the more pal- 
pable rewards of her efforts. Those who have read 
her biography may recall the keen business instinct 
she displayed, and how she was perpetually appce- 
lieirsive lest her latest hook should not he pushed 
with .sufficient vigour. ‘I certainly care a great 
deal for the money,’ she coufe.sfie3 in a letter to her 
puhlisher, ‘as I suppo.se all anxious minds do that 
love independence and have been brought up to 
think debt nud begging the two deepest dishonours 
short of crime,’ She had assuredly nothing to 
complain of in Mr Blackwood’s transactions with 
her. He was ever liberal and considerate ; and 
when, tempted by tlie offer of an exceptionally 
large sum of money, she deserted George Street 
for the nonce and carried Romola to another market, 
lie wrote her a letter which for good .sense and 
good feeling would be difficult to match. ‘Rest 
assured,’ he say. s, ‘that I feel fully satisfied of the 
extreme reluctance with which you would decide 
upon leaving your old friend for any other pub- 
lishers, however great the pecuniary consideration 
might he ; and it would destroy my pleasure in 
business if I knew any friend was publishing with 
me when he could, or thought he could, do better 
for himself by going elsewhere.’ It fa impossible 
to doubt the sincerity of a sentiment, which, pro- 
ceeding from another pen, .might have .seemed 
unreal and affected. 

He enjoyed, as we have hinted, the friendship 
of almost all the literary giants of his .generation. 
With Thackeray he was on. the most intimate . 
terms, and ‘Thack,’ was his gue.st when, having 
abandoned his Jeameses for good, he came to 
Edinburgh to lecture on the Georges. Lytton, 
a writer of unquestionable genius, though his re- 
putation has suffered eolip.se, was a clo.se ally, aud 
formed a valuable connecting-link with the world 
of politics. Professor Aytoim was an even closer 
associate. He lived not far from Blackwood, and 
many was the cigar smoked and: many tlie glass 
of toddy drunk by the two.iii company while the 
author of the Lays oj the Scottish (Javaliers struck 
out some brilliantly huiuorbus idea for the next, 
numher of ‘ Maga.’ With Samuel Warren, Who 
must have had many better qualities than he is 
often credited with, he maintained a friendship 
wiiich .had , begun in the previous gcueratiou. 
Kinglake: w.as: another of the band, the prospect of . 
a visit to whoui . was one : of the inducements to 
undertake the yearly jaunt to Londom . In Laurence 
Lockhart he possessed a contributor whose :iiglit-. 
ness of touch may well make stoi-y-tellei's envious, 
and a friend whose wit and humour were inex- 
haustible. Mrs Porter has done 'well' to reprint at 
length : ; Ids V'oice from the EhineUmd, one- of - the 
h.appiest pie.ces, in its own peculiarweiu : and' metre,, 
that have been luoduced since Goldsmith wrote 


27i6 Haunch of Venison. Another Laurence—’ Larry ’ 
Oliphant— wa.s one more of the .sworn Blackwood 
men ; while the three brothers Hamley formed a 
trio to which a parallel would not bo easy to find. 
Edward was beyond doubt the ahle.st of the group. 
His Recent Gonfeasions of an English Opium Eater h as 
brilliant an experiment in jrarody as can easily be 
recalled, and electrified He Qnincey. Trollope and 
,Ohai’le.s Lever, again, were a couple of writers with 
whom Mr Blackwood came constantly into contact 
both ill a business and a social capacity. The extracts 
from Lever’s letters and the account of his life at 
Trieste are among the most interesting portions of 
the hook. There are pathos and, alas ! truth in a 
remark he makes apropos of ‘Tony Butler ‘ What 
you say of a real love-story is good; but I can’t 
forget that Thackeray said no old man must prate 
about Love. ... As to writing about Love from 
memory, it is like counting over the bank-notes of 
a bank long broken ; the}^ remind you of money, 
it is true, hut they ’re only wastepaper after all.’ 

When we have added to the foregoing enumera- 
tion the names of Lord Neave.s, Captain Speke 
(of Nile celebrity), and Mrs Oliphant, we feel that 
we have given tolerably ample proof of the jn'o- 
position with which we set out. But it must not 
be supposed that Mr Blackwood was in any sen.se 
a bookworm or: a reclu,se, though, naturally, the 
greater part of his correspondence was with literary 
men and women. He loved to mingle with the 
world, and he was never happier, than when en- 
tertaining a congenial circle either at .his Edin- 
burgh house or at Strathtyriun, near St Andrews,' 
where he .spent tliose summers of which his 
daughter gives ns so brilliant and syinpathetio a 
sketch, Tlie great re.sort of golfers was nuioh ies.s 
thronged twenty or thirty years since than it is 
now. There was no need of a relief-course, and 
it was po.ssiblo to have one’s game in comfort, 
Among all the golfers of a period whieh saw Mr 
Gilbert Miteliell Innes, Dr Argyll Robert.soii, 
and the late Mr Robert Clark at their very best, 
there was no better iiiatch-player than John Black- 
wood. He had no pretensions to being a first- 
class player; but, as Lord Monereiff justly say.s, 
‘ho knew e.\nctly the limits of his own powers ; 
and he played to win the match and not for his 
own glory.’ His pulting was notoriou.sly deadly, 
despite a .style the revaree of orthodox or graceful. 
It. was probably one of the happiest moments of 
his life when i.he .was elected captain of the Royal 
and Ancient Golf 01 ub ; and ha seems to have 
performed the dutie.s of that office with all due 
pimctnality and , serlousues.s. What he has to say 
of ‘Old Tom’ is adinirahle, and will go straight 
to the heart of every :oue who. knows the many 
exoellenees which adorn that king among pro- 
fessionals. : How Ur Blackwood eoutrived to com- 
bine incessant golf and unwearying ho.spitulity with 
attention to the, buaine.ss of hi.s firm, is a mystery, 
or would be to ino.st inen. But he was bles.sed 
with, the fatal gift of mingling duty with pleasure 
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— fatal, we mean, to ordiuiii-y mortals, who, in 
admiring awe, vainly seek to imitate ita fortunate 
possessors. He would linger long over tlie morn- 
ing cigar, chatting to his family and gne.sts. Only 
with a strong effort could he shut himself np in 
his business-room. But, once settled there, he 
indulged in no dawdling or delay ; and a large 
pile of packets for tlie post at lunch-time would 
testify to an indnstrions and well-spent forenoon. 

There was no part of hi.s work to which he was 
more attached than the editing of the family 
Maga»ine, which passed under his control at the 
age of twenty-eight. Like Douglas Cook of the 
Saturday Review, ami unlike Dickens (one of the 
greate.st of editors), Lockhart, and Reeve, he wrote 
nothing himself, but confined liimseU' to inspira- 
tion, suggestion, and amendment. A.s an editor 
be took l)rQa.d view's. He was always afraid of 
becoming ‘groovy,’ and be w'as desirous that, bis 
periodical slioiild embrace all .subjects that interest 
mankind. Tbere w’a.s no innovation on tlie prac- 
tice of anonymitj' during bis reign. He despised 
those rival miscellanies which consisted of an 
incoherent farrago of articles signed hy political 
or social oelebritio.s. Ho held very strongly that 
the .suitability of any subject for his purpo.se.s 
depended entirely upon the haiulling of it ; and 
he often wrote in that .sen.se to people who sent 
in li.st.s of subjects for proposed papers. He did 


not like to buy a pig in n poke. He always 
preferred to .see Ids way w'ell into a .serial story 
before starting it on iU career. ‘Waiting nn- 
eertain eatili month gives me rather more hot 
water than I like in my monthly toddy,’ he 
wrote to Lever, w'ho confessed that he wrote, as 
he lived, from hand to nioiilh. Mr Blackwood’.s 
correspondence gives one some conception of the 
ceaseless vigilance— the unremitting superinten- 
dence W'liicli he exercised over lii.s army of 
writers. He knew e.xacLly what lie wanted, and 
he had the knack of getting exactly whnt he 
wanted out of his contributors. He wa.s always 
delighted with them in proportion to the quick- 
nes.s with which they caught his liirits and gave 
effect to his sngge.stions. Of such staff are great 
editors made. Mrs Porter, who can tell a good 
story with imcoininon point and spirit, mentions 
an old Scotch gardener who, on meeting a 
fellow-CDiiiitryiiian who liad entered tlie Cliiircli 
of England, complacently remarked : ‘ On, ay : 

gairdeneis or niceni.ster.s, 0113' kind of Iicid-wark, 
tlu?y maun aye come tae us.’ When one thiiik.s 
of the Mni'rays, the Blackwoods, the JlaemilhiTis, 
and many others, and when one renienibors how 
the w'orld of Fleet Street is peopled with Scots, 
one is driven to believe that, as regards some 
departments of the bu.sine.s.s of literature, the 
venerable worthy was nut so very far wrong. . 


THE EED RAT’S DATJG-HTER. 

By Guy Boothby. 


OHAPTEll VI. 


HE dinner that evening must he 
counted a distinct success. Browne 
was the first to arrive, and it was 
not wonderful that ho should have 
been, oon.sidering that lie had spent 
the whole of Ins da)' waiting for 
that moment. The owner of the restaurant re- 
ceived him personally. 

‘ Well, Lallemand,’ said Broivne, with an anxiety 
that was almost ludicrou.s, ‘how are 3'onr prepara- 
tion.s? Is everything ready?’ 

‘ Certainly, monsieur,’ Ijallemand replied, spread- 
ing bis hands apart. ‘Everything is ready ; Felix 
himself has done ze cooking, I have chosen ze 
wine, and 3-our own gardener lias arranged; ze- 
flowers. You have ze best men-servants in London 
to wait upon you. I have procured 3'’ou four 
kinds of fruit that ha.s never been seen in Eng- 
land before ; and now I give you ze word of 
Lallemand zat you will have ze most; perfect 
little dinner zat has over been seen in ze city of. 
Loudon,’ , 

‘I ain glad to bear it,’ said Biwvne. ‘I- am.; 
e.xceedingly obliged : to you for tlie trouble yon 
liai'o taken : in the matter;’ L 


‘ I beg 3'ou will not mention ze trouble, mQji.sieiir,’ 
replied Lallemand politely. ‘Itis ze pleasure, of 
my life to serve 3'ou,’ 

He bad scarcely .spoken before a cab drew .Up 
outside, and Jimmy Foote made his nppearan.ee, 
clad in imraaculate evening-dress. He greeted 
Browne with a .somewhat sheepish air, as if he 
were ashamed of hiimself for .something, and did 
Hot quite know what that something was. 

‘ Well, old man,’ he said. . ‘ Here I am, you see ; 
up to time, I. hope. How d’3'e do, Lallemand?’ 

‘I hope ymu are most well, Monsieur Foote,’ 
replied Lallemand, with one of his inimitabio 
'bows. ; 

‘I am better than 1 shall be after your dinner,’ 
Foote replied, with a smile. ‘ FI urnan nature zs 
weak. I am tempted, and I know that I shall 
succumb.’ 

Browne all thi.s time was showing evident sighs 
of impatience. He glanced, repeatedly at bis: 
watch, and as seven o’clock drew near he iningitietl 
tluit eveiy veliiele pulling up outside must contain 
tlie two ladies for whom he was .waiting so eagerly. . 
When at last they did : arrive ho hastened to the . 
door to' greet them. Madame Bernstein; was: .tlie . 
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fi»t to aliglit, and Katlierine Petrovitch followed 
her a moment later. She gave her hand to Biwne, 
and as he took it s noli a tlirill went through him 
that it was wonderful the yoiing man did not 
collapse upon the pavement. 

Having conducted them to the room in which 
they were to take off their wraps, Browne went 
in .search of .Foote, wliom he found in the dining- 
room. 

‘Pull yourself together,, old chap,’ said Jimmy 
as lie giaiiced at him ; ‘you are trembling like a 
leaf. IrVhat on, earth is. the matter with yon? 
Take my. advice and try a pick-me-up.’ 

‘I wouldn’t touch a drop . for world,?,’ said 
Browne, with righteous indignation. ‘I wonder at 
your suggesting such a thing.’ 

Instead, he went to the table and moved a 
ilfiwer-vase whicii was an eighth of an inch from 
the centrepiece farther than its companion on 
the otlier side. 

‘This is as bad a ca.se as I ever remember,’ 
said Foote to himself ; and at the .same moment 
Katherine Petrovitch and Madame Bernstein 
entered the room. A somewhat painful surprise 
was in store for Browne. There could be no 
doubt about one thing : Madame Bernstein had 
dressed lier.self with due regard to the importance 
of the oecasion, Her gown was of bright riihy 
velvet; her arms were entirely hare; and while 
her bodice was supported by the most slender of 
shoulder-straps, it was cut considerably lower tlum 
most people would have oonsidered compatihle with 
either her age or her somewhat portly personal 
appearanoe, Bound her neck and studded in her 
hair : she Wore many diamonds, all so palpably 
false as ;tO: create no suspicion of any kind; Her 
companion’s costume, on the other hand, wa.s sim- 
plicity itself. .She w’as attired in black, .unrelieved 
by any toticli of colour ; a xdairi bund of velvet 
encircled . her : throat, and Browne confessed to 
himself afterwards that he had never in his life 
seen anything more becoming. He presented Foote 
to the . ladies with becoming ceremony ; and when 
their places had been allotted them they sat dow'ii 
to dinner, madame on Browne’s right, Katherine 
on his ’ left, 

. Despite the knowledge that the dinner had been 
prepared by .one of the most admirable chefs in 
the .world, and the fact that Lallemand himself had 
given; his assurance that everything was satisfactory, 
Browne: was nevertheless considerably exercised in 
Ills mind lest ' something . .might go ; wrong. He 
might have: spared liimself the .trouble, .however, 
for the - dinner was ■- perfeotion itself. Only one 
thing troubled , him, and that was that the person 
ho was most anxious to please scarcely touched 
anything at all. • But if she did not, Madame 
Bernstein made ample amends for her. She al- 
lowed no, dish to, pass ; her pi ate .untasted :; the con- 
noisseur was apparent in her appreciation of the 
wines, W'hile her praise of the. cooking was , volubility 
itself. From what he had seen of her, Browne 


had been prepared to dislike her intensely ; to his 
surprise, however, he discovered that she improved 
on acquaintance. Seemingly, .she had been every- 
w'here and had seen everything ; in her youtli she 
had known Garibaldi personally, had met Kossuth, 
and been brought into contact with many other 
European liberators. For this reason alone her 
oonvei'.sation could scarcely have failed to prove 
interesting. Katherine, on the other hand, was 
strangely quiet. 

The dinner at an end, the ladies withdrew to 
put on their cloaks; and -svliile they were absent 
IBrowne a.scertiiined that his carringe wa.s at the 
door. When he had conducted them to it, they 
drove to Covent Garden, The box was on the 
prompt side of the house, and was the best that 
influence and money could secure. Madame Bern- 
stein and Katherine Petrovitch took their places 
in the front, while Browne managed to mancxiuvre 
his chair iiito sucli a i^osition that he could speak 
to Katherine without the others overhearing what 
he said. • 

‘You are fond of music, are you not?’ he 
inquired as the oreliestra took their places. He 
felt as he said it that he need not have asked 
the question ; with such a face she could scarcely 
fail to be. 

‘ I am devoted to it,’ she amswered, playing 
with the handle of her fan. ‘Music and paint- 
ing are my two greatest pleasure.?.’ 

She uttered a little sigli, which seemed to 
suggest to Browne that she had not vary much 
pleasure in her life. At least that Was the way 
in which he interpreted it. 

Then the curtain went up, and Browne was 
forced to be silent. I think, if you .Were' to ask 
him now which was the happiest evening of his 
life, he would answer, ‘ Tiiat on which I : saw 
Lohewjrin Avith Katherine Petrovitch.’ If the way 
in which the time slipped by could be taken as a 
criterion, it must certainly have been so, for the 
eA’eniug seemed scarcely , to have begun ere it 
was over and the National Anthem was being 
played. When the curtain descended the two 
young men escorted the ladies, to the 2’oi'tieo, 
where the}’- wailed while the carriage avus being , 
called. ' It AVas at this junctviire that Jimmy 
proved him, ?6lf , of use. Fueling certain Browne 
Avould be :anxious to have a fCAV minutes alone 
with: Kathei'me, he inanaged, Avitli great diplomacy, 
to draAV Madauje Bernstein toi), : one side, on the 
pretence of tellihg her an' amusing story concern- 
ing .a certain Gontinental luilitary attachd with 
wliom they Avere both, acquainted. 

,, ‘When do you think 1, shall see you again?’ 
Browne asked the : girl -Avhen they were alone 
together, 

, ‘ I cannot say,’ she replied, Avith a feeble attempt 
at: a smile. ‘I do not kuoAV .Avhat Madame Bern- 
stein’s arrangemouta are.’ 

■ t But surely Madame Bernstein does not control 
your actions ? ’: he asked, I fear, a little . angrily ; 
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for lie did not like to tliinlc slie was so dependent 
on tlie elder woman. 

‘No, slio does not altogetlier control them, of 
course,’ Katherine replied ; ‘ but I always have so 
much to do for her that I do not feel justified 
in making any arrangements without finst con- 
sulting her.’ 

‘But you must surely have some leisure,’ he 
oontiuued. ‘ Perhap.s you shop in the High Street, 
or walk in the Park or Kensington GiiKlens ou 
fine mornings, Miglit I not chance to find you. 
in one of those plaeea?’ 

‘ r fear not,’ she answered, shaking her head. 

‘ If it is fine I have my own work to do.’ 

‘ And if it i.s wet 1 ’ asked Browne, feeling his 
heart sink within him as ho realised that she 
was purposely placing obstacles in the way' of 
their meeting. ‘Surely you cannot paint when 
the days are as gloomy as they have been 
lately.’ 

‘ No,’ she answered ; ‘ that is impos.sihle. But 
it gives .me no more leisure than before ; for in 
that case I have letters to write for Madame 
Bernstein, and she has an enormous amount of 
oorrcspoudenee.’ 

■ Though .Browne wondered what that corre- 
spondence was, he said nothing to her on the 
subjeet, nor had he any desire to thmst his 
presence iiptjn the girl when he .saw she was, not 
ainxious for it. It wa.s plain to him that there 
was , something behind it all— some reason to 
aceouiit for her pullur and her r|uietness that 
evening. TVliat that reason was, however, he 
could not for the life of him understand. 

They had ariiyed at this point when the car- 
riage reached the door. Madame Bernstein and 
Foote accordingly approached them, and the quar- 
tette walked together towards the ontrauce., 

‘ Thank you so much lor your kindness to- 
night,’ said Katherine, looking up at Browne. 

‘ Please, don’t thank ine,’ he replied. ‘ It is I 
who .should thank you. I hope you have en- 
joyed yourself.’ 

‘Very much indeed,’ she answered. ‘I could 
Loliengrin a hundred time.s without growing 
in the least tired of it.’ 

As she said this they reached the carriage. 
Browne placed the ladies in it, and .shook 
hund.s with them as he bade them good-night. 
He gave the footman his iiistruetions, and pre- 
sently the carriage rolled awiiy, leaving' the two 
young' men standing on the pavement, looking 
after it. It was a beautiful starlight night, with 
a touch' of frost in the air. 

, ‘Are we going to take a cab, or shall w.e waUc?.* ’ 
said Foote. ' ■ / ' 

.‘Let U.S walk, if you don’t mind,’ Browne re- ;, 
plied. : ‘I feel as if T coiild eiijoy a ten-mile. ' 
Tramp to-night after the heat of that-theidre.’ 

: ‘I ’m afraid I do not,’: Foote: replied. ‘ Mji; 
ideei, : is the Pei-igord ; for a Tittle :,supper,: and . 
then : to bod. : Browne, old manj :I have beeii.' 
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through a good deal for you to-night. I like the 
young lady very much, hut Madame Bernstein is 
—well, she Ls Madame Bernstein. I can say no 
more.’ 

‘Never iiiiiid, old chap,’ said Browne, i3atting 
his companion on the shoulder. ‘You have the 
satisfaction of knowing that your martyrdom is 
tipprecittted ; the time may come when you will 
Avant me to do the .same thing for you. One 
good turn deseiu’es another, you know.’ 

‘When I Avant a turn of that description done 
tor me I Avill bo .sure to let you knoAv,’ Foote 
continued; ‘but if I IniA’c any sort of luck, it 
Avill be many years before I come to yon with 
such a request. When I remember that, hut 
for my folly in showing yon that picture in 
Waterloo Place, Ave should by this time be on 
the other side of the Eddystone, m route for the 
Mediterranean and sunshine, I feel as if I could 
.sit doAvn and Aveep. HoAvever, it is Msmet, I 
suppose 1 ’ 

BroAvne offered no reply. 

‘Are you coming in?’ said Foote as they 
reached the doorstep of the Perigord Club. 

‘No, thank you, old man,’ said . BroAvne. ‘ I 
think, if you Avill excuse me, I Avill be getting 
home.’ 

‘Good-night, then,’ said Foote j PI shall pro- 
bably see you in the morning.’ 

Having bidden him good-night, BroAvhe pro- 
ceeded on his Avay. 

Next morning, as soon as breakfast avus over, 
he betook himself to Kensington Gardens, whera 
he wandered about for upAyurds of an hour, bub 
ho saAV no sign of the girl for Avhom he Avas in 
search. Leaving the Gardens, he made hia way 
to. the High Street, Avith an equally futile resulV 
Regardless of the time he Avas Avasting, and eA’ory- 
thlng else, he passed on in. the ; directiDii, of 
Addison Eo.ad, Ah disappointment still pursued 
him, he made up his mind to attempt a forlorn 
hope. Turningi into the Melhury Road, ho made 
for Holland Park Road. Reaching the studio, he 
rang the hell, and Avaited patiently for the door 
to be opened. When it avus lie found himself 
confronted Avith an elderly person, wearing a sack 
for an aproAi;; and holding a bar of yelloAV soap 
in her hand. 

‘I have called to see Miss Potiwitch,’ he 
said. 

‘ She is ' hot at; home, sir,’ the. Avoman replied. 
^ She. has hot been here this morning. Gau I 
glA'e her any message?’ 

:‘ I. am afraid not,’ BroAVue replied. ‘I AA’auted to 
.sea Iter piersonally ; but you might tell her that 
Mr Browne culled.’ 

■ Mr Browne,’' she repeateil. ‘Very good, sir, 

.' ■^ott may. he sma I Avill teir he^^^ 

: B thanked her, aiid, to inako assurance 

. doubly ..sure, Hipped . fi sliilluigs i inlo Tier hand. 
.; Tiheii, ,i3assing' out i bf the: garden,; he made: i: his 
1 AVay. back' to. the: liighi'Sti'eet. iHe: h not pro- 
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her hand ; it was plain tliafc she had arrived at 
a deteriniiiation. 

‘Good-bye, Mr Browne,’ she said, and as she 
said it Browne noticed that her voice trembled 
and her eyes filled with tears. 

‘Miss Petrovitch,’ he began, ‘you must forgive 
my rudeness ; hut I feel sure that you are not 
happju Will you not trust me and let mo help 
you? You know how gladly I would do so.’ 

‘There is no way in which jmu can help me,’ 
■she answered, and then she bade him good-bye, 
and, with what Browne felt sure was a little 
sob, vaniislied into the studio. For some moments 
lie .stood waiting where iie was, dumfounded 
at the suddenness of her exit, and hoping she 
might come out again ; then, realising that she 
did not intend doing so, he turned on lii.s lieel and 
made his way hack to the High Street, and so to 
Park Lane. His afternoon was a broken and 
restless one ; he could not rid himself of the recol- 
lection of the girl’s face, and he felt as sure that 
something was amiss as a man could well feel. 
But how was he to help her? 

Tlio clocks in the noighhourhood were strik- 
ing eleven next morning as he alighted from 
liis hansom and approached the door of the 
.studio he knew so well. He rang the hell, hut 
no answer rewarded him. He rang again, but 
with the same result. 

Not being able to make any one liear, ho 
returned to his cab and set off for the Warwick 
Road. Reaching the house, the number of which 
Katherine had given him, he aseendud the , steps 
and rang the bell. A niiiid-aervant answered Ida 
summons, and he inquired for Miss Petrovituln 

‘Miss Petrovitch?’ said the girl, as if; she were 
snrprised. ‘She is not liere, sir. She and Madame 
Bernstein left for Pttri.s this morning.’ 


ceeded more than a hundred yards down that 
iutore, sting thoroughfare, however, before he saw 
approaching him no les.s a person than Katheriiic 
herself. 

They were scarcely a dozen paces apart when 
.she recognised 1dm. 

‘Good- morning, Mi.9S Petrovltcli,’ he said, rais- 
ing his hut, ‘ I have just called at your studio 
in the hope that I might see j'Oii. The woman 
told me that she did not know when you would 
return. I thought I udglit possibly meet you 
here; hence iny reason for being in this neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

It was a poor enough excuse, but the only one 
lie could think of at the moment. 

‘You wanted to see me? ’ she said in a tone 
of surprise. 

‘Are you angry with me for that?’ he asked. 

‘ I did not think you would be ; but if yon are 
I will go away again. By this time you should 
know that I have no desire save to make you 
liappy.’ 

This was the first time he had spoken so 
plainly. Her face paled considerably. 

‘ I did not know that you were so anxious to 
sue, me,’ she said, ‘or I would have made a point 
of being at home.’ 

All this time they had been standing on the 
spot where they had first meti 

‘Perhaps you will permit me to walk a little 
way with you?’ said Browne, not a little afraid 
that she would refa.se, 

• sluill be very pleased,’ she answered 
promptly. 

Thereupon they walked back in the direction 
of' the studio. 

At the studio gate they stopped. She turned 
and faced him, and as she did so she held out 


liOSSLAKD: A GKEAT MO, UNTAIN GOLD-CAMP. 


■ "HE much - advertised j)roviuces of 
Ontario, Manitoba, and the North- 
west Territories in the Hominion 
of Canada have for years been re- 
garded as promising fields for the 
emigrant aiid the smair capitalist j 
and the yearly increasing yield of grain froni the 
gi eat' western plains testifies to the richness of the 
SinV and- to - the; plodding perseverance of those 
who have ‘ gone ■ iipou .- the land,’ and founded 
new .homes,: reinota; from towns on; 'the outside 
edge of civilisatibn.' ;■■■' .I' . 

It is not, however,, the; Writer's purpose; to .dwell 
upon the reaouroes and: wealth of ‘ these weU-kiiowh 
and : innch-written-alaont provinces, .to; to: take the 
reader, farther afield to a; ipait - of .the;;' K 
wliich is destihed bre long: to; attract .:tlie;;. to 
eye by the development . of its;; ;inhheiis6.;:mintov 

resources. , It seeins strange. thaiBiitito tounibia 


should appear to ihousauds of intelligent people 
as a. sort of term incoynita—a, mere name on 
a map. 

Here we have a province with an area of some 
383,000 square miles within a fortnight’.s journey 
of Great : Britain, a country which, as its .re- 
:Bource3 ;and .wealth become better knownj will opeil 
rip a sphere of industry for thousand.^ of people. 
Although British Columbia contains large and fer- 
.tlle areas of land suitable for varioUs branches of 
agriculture,; yet it is unlikely that the province 
will boootne to any large, extent an exporter Of 
farm produce, as: she has within; her own boun- 
daries ; an ,ever-lacreasi'''ii>narket for all the agri- 
cultural coinmorlities :which ::are likely to bC: pro- 
duced for some; tilde to come. . It is :ituiinly the 
mining industry wliicli is destined toObring this 
portion of: the ^ dominion before the eyes of the 
.outside Iwpi'ld. V. 


EOSSLAND ; A GEEAT MOUNTAIN GOLD-CAMP. 


Of course it is well known that gold lias Ijeen 
mined in Brifcisli Coliinibia for very many years, 
many millions of dollars’ wortli of tlie precious 
metal luiving been extracted from tlie ‘placer’ 
gravels of her rivers and creeks ; but it is only 
quite recently that modern mining and scientific 
methods have demonstrated beyond dispute the 
ricliiioss of the gold, silver, copper, niul lead- 
bearing lodes whicli traverse nearly the whole 
province from north to, south, and from the Rooky 
illouutains to the Pacific Oceau. 

Lode-mining in British Columbia largely owes 
its present prosperity to the enterprise of our 
American cousins. A few years ago Southern 
British Columbia was Ic.ss known and as little 
heard of as Central Africa ; hut the great mining 
states of Idaho, Colorado, and Montana each con- 
tributed its quota of pioneer ]:irospector.s, who, in 
the face of incredible hardships and dilFieulties, 
crossed the international boundary-line, and by 
their adventurous researches in the lonely moun- 
tain . forests laid the foundations of an industry 
which is rapidly raising the country from the 
oblivion of the unknown to the front rank of the 
world’s wealth -producers. Although the whole 
province is dotted with busy mining-camps, yet 
it is in the , southern portion that the most rapid 
clevelopmeuts are taking place. Most notably 
is , this Ahe case in the Trail Creek mining 
division of West Kootenay. Here we find a 
veritable heehive of activity. Perched upon the 
mountain-side, at aii altitude of over three thousand 
feet above sea-level, is the town of Rossland. Less 
than four years ago this place was practically non- 
existent ; it has now a population of about seven 
thousand inhabitants, with wide, well-graded streets, 
schools, churches, good hotels, air oporu-liouse, water 
and sewerage systems, newspapers, and in fact every 
equipment of a modern go-ahead city. 

The whole town is lighted by electricity, which 
is transmitted from the generating station at 
Bonnington Falls, on the Kootenay River, a dis- 
tance of about twenty-eight miles. This plant is, 

I believe, tlie second largest of its kind, in the 
world, and is owmed by the West Kootenay 
Electric Light and .Power Company. The com- 
pany, in addition to supplying light, also supplies 
power to many of the mines, smelters, and re- 
duction-works in the district. Mining town.s all 
the World over are noted for their rapid growth; 
many of them, however, have but a mushroom 
existence. Such, how'ever, is evidently not to be 
the fate of Rossland, as the city is the legitimate 
offspring of enterprise, wedded to the proved value 
and permanency of several of the surrounding 
mines. The fact that Rossland is the terminal 
point of two separate railway systems also indL. 
cates that the city has come to stay. The Oaiiadian 
Pacific Railway now runs its cars right into the , 
town, and the other line connects with the great 
Araarioait trunk lines at Spokane in Ayashihgtdi:!: , 
Territory. 


In a pai>er which the writer contributed to 
Cltawbers's Journal last year (‘The G'ohlen Kootenays 
in 1888’), a few figures were given showing the 
ontpiit of some of the mines in this part of British 
Columbia. Since the appearance of that article 
the output has largely increased, and is likely to 
continue increasing. The princip.al values are in 
gold, with a good percentage of copper ; aiid the 
riclme.ss of such mines as the ‘Le Eoi,’ the ‘ War 
Eagle,’ and the ‘Centre Star’ are stimulating tlie 
development of scores of other meritorious mines, 
many of which will ere long take a place in 
the front rank of gold-producers. Jlany more 
mines could now commence shipping at a hand- 
some profit, but the directors very wisely prefer 
waiting to develop their properties till they reach 
the .stage that will yield the highest profit at the 
lowest working cost. 

In the hard diorite rock of the Trail Creek 
district this is nece.ssiirily a slow and expensive 
ta.sk ; but results will prove the wisdom of this 
course by the facilities gained for the rapid out- 
put of large bodies of ore. Many of the mines 
are largely owned by American and Canadian 
companies ; and doubtless it is greatly owing to 
the svtceess which has rewarded their efforts that 
the attention of English capital has been turned 
in this direction. There are many English com- 
panies now worldng mines in British Columbia, 
and one company in particular ('The .British 
American Corporation) is mining on , a very 
extensive scale in the Trail Creek district. This 
company, which has a considerable capital behind 
it, has acquired some of the best mining properties 
in this district, and is spending large sums in 
their development. The company has retained 
the services of such well-known mining men as: 
Mr Carlyle, late Provincial Mineralogist, and Mr 
M‘Donal(l, the late Inspector of Mines ; while the 
local director and the financial manager are both, 
mining men of wide experience in many parts of 
the world. 

This company has built a splendid suite of 
offlees for the clerical staff, also assay offiee.s with 
all modern appliances: for testing ores. One of the 
mines (the ‘Columbia and Kootenay’) under the 
superintendence of Mr M'Donald .shows immense 
bodies of gold-bearing ore ; hud T hear that it is 
the intention of the company to float it ns a 
subsidiary concern. 

In view of the imniehse amount of gold-carry- 
ing ore which is now proved to contain jmying 
values, and the increa.sing number of mines ap- 
proaching: the dividend-paying stage, it is safe to 
predict that capital in the shape of money and 
brain , and muscle will, at no distant date, place 
thel.mining industry of British Columbia upon a 
firm and enduring basis. From all , parts of 
Eastern Canada and the United States come men 
of .all -sorts and condiiion.s, and in most cases they 
mot :.ohly ‘ spy, , out:’ but succeed in acqnirilig some 
.of 'tlie -fatness of :tlie hind. 
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In inniiy cnees a man can earn more in a day 
in British Columbia than lie could in Great 
Britain or ‘back Bast’ in a week. Ro doubt 
many of my readers will sa}i, ‘What would be 
the use of niy going to a mining country like 
British Columbia 1’ Certainly it req,uires experi- 
ence to be a good miner ; but the miners’ vianU 
open up innumerable avenues, of profit for the 
small capitalist) in general storekeeping and 
many branches of business and trade. There is 
evidently nioney in circulation in a. district where 
female domestics and hotel servants are paid at 
the rate of ^£60 and £10 per year, including 
hoard. Tlie writer, who has .sojourned in many 
parts of the worid, ha.s rarely encountered a 
country where opportunity, under careful cultiva- 
tion, gives such a promise of an early crop of 
the fruits of euterpri,se or labour. In the up- 
lands of Britisli Cohuubia, though the snow 
lies deep in the winter, tlie cold is little felt. 
Tliere are none of tlie blizzards and snow-drifts 
here which sweep the prairies to the east of the 


Rockies ; the snow comes straight down, and lies 
where it falls until the spring. A few warm 
sunny days lay the earth bare, and soon the 
mountains and valleys doii their summer attire 
of multi-coloured flower.9 and profu.se vegetation. 
Though the wmather is sometimes hot in summer, 
it is not the enervating lieat of the South African 
veldt or of the western plains of Australia. 
Altogether, the climate is very liealthy, and no 
special winter outfit is required beyond plenty 
of warm underclothing and substantial foot- 
wear. 

If any reader of tlii.s article .slioiild be seeking 
an outlet for his energies outside the Motherland, 
or who may be funiisbed with the ineams and 
desire to invest his time and nioney in some 
country beyond the seas, then, in the light of 
experience gained in many of the ivorld’s higli- 
waya and by-wmy.s, the writer -would suggest that 
such an one could turn his tIiought.s in a more 
unprofitable direction than towards British 
Columbia. 


THE LITTLE CUEATE. 

By J. J. Bell. 


I HE curate and Miss , Edmistou were 
walking down the main street of 
the village engaged in conversation, 
which, being lliut of a recently 
affianced pair, need not Rere be 
repeated. 

Miss Ediiiiston carried henself with an air of 
pretty dignity, made none the less apparent by 
the fact that she was fully two inches taller than 
her lover, the Rev, John St John. He was a 
thin, wiry little man, dark-haired and pale- 
complexioned, and ivas much troubled in liis 
daily work with a certiiiii unconquerable shyness. 
That he sliould have won the heart of handsome 
Nancy. Edmistou was a matter for surprise aucl 
discussion among the residents in Broxbourue. 

‘Such: a very uniiitere.sting young man,’ said 
the njiaiden ladies over their afternoon tea. 

‘So ridieulously reliriiig ! How did he ever 
come to propose ?’ remarked the mothers whose 
daughters; - assisted in giving women an over- 
;whelming .and not .altogether uuited majority in 
. Broxbourue society. 

The men, on the other hand, voted St John a 
good sort ; and: liis pai'isluouer.s, iu their rough 
, ways, owned to his many qualities. . 

‘ You’re a dear little girl, Nancy,’ the curate was 
.stammering, looking up at liis . beloved, when tliey- 
:Were both: stopped short on the- narrow paveineuk 
A burly workman was engaged in chastising a 
.small boy with :a. weapon iU; the shape.; of , a- stout 
leather belt. , The child soreoinedy and. the fatlieiv 
presumably, cursed. 


‘Stop!’ cried tbe curate. 

Tim angry man merely scowled and raised : the 
strap for another blow. St John laid a detaining 
liarul on the fellow’s arm, the temerity of which 
caused the latter such surprise that he Iposenod 
his grip for a moment, and the youngster fled 
howling up an alley. 

: ‘ What the ’ spluttered the bully, dancing 

round the curate, who seemed to shrink nearer 
his sweetheart. ' 

‘Let U.S go, dear,’ he said. He had grown 
white and was trembling. 

, At this juncture two of the woikuuiu’.s cronies 
appeared at the door of the ale-house opposite^ 
and, seeing how matters stood, crossed the road, 
and with rough hands and, soothing curses con- 
ducted their furious friend from the .scene. 

‘Horrible I’ sighed the curate; as the lovers 
oontiimed their walk. 

.Miss .EdmistoiL’a head was held a trifle higher, 
‘If ,:I were a man,’ she said, * I would have 
thrashed him--^I would Indeed 
,:‘You think I.should . have punished him, then?’ 
said, the curate mildly ; ‘lie was a much larger 
man than I, you know.’ 

Nancy was :;Bilent, She was; vaguely but sorely 
disappointed in her lover. He was not exactly 
the hero she had dreamed of. How white and 
shaky he had turned ! , 

‘ You surely did not expect me to take part in 
a. street row, Nancy,’ he said . presently, somehow 
suspecting her thoughts. He knew her; romantic 
ideas. .. But .she inadeno reply. ■ 
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‘ So you think I acted in a cowardly fashion ? ’ 
he questioned after a chill pause. 

‘I don’t think your cloth is any excuse, any- 
how,’ she blurted out suddenly and cruelly ; the 
next instant she was filled with .shame and regret. 
Before she could speak again, however, the cnrnte 
had lifted his hat and was crossing the street. 
All icy ‘ Good-bye ’ was all he had yonchsafed 
her. 

Mr St John was returning from paying a visit 
of condolence some distance out of the yilluge, 
and ho had taken the sliort-cut across the moor. 
It was a clear summer afternoon, a week .since 
his p.arting with Nanc}'. A parting in earnest it 
had been, for the days had gone by without 
meeting or comnuinicatioii between them. The 
curate was n sad young man, though the anger 
in his heart still burned fiercely. To have been 
called a coward by tlie woman he loved was a 
thing not lightly to he forgotten. His. recent 
visit, too, had been particularly trying. In his 
soul he felt that his words of comfort had been 
unreal; that, for all he had .striven, he had failed 
in his mission to the bereaved mother. So he 
trudged across the moor with slow step and bent 
head, giving no heed to the summer beauties 
around himf 

He was about half-way home when his sombre 
nieditatious were .suddenly iutorrupted. A man 
rose from the heather, where he had been lying, 
and stood in the path, barring the curate’s 
progress,. v ^ 

‘ Now, Mister Parson,’ he said, with menace in 
his thick voice and bloated face. 

‘Good-afternoon, my man,’ returned St John, 
recognising the brute of a rveek ago, and turning 
as red as a turkey-cock. 

‘I’ll “good-afternoon” ye, Mister Parson! No I 
Ye don’t pass till I ’m done wi’ ye,’ cried the 
man, who had been drinking heavily, though he 
was too seasoned to show any un.steadiuess in gait. 

The curate drew buck. ‘What do you want?’ 
he asked. He was painfully white now. 

‘What do I want?’ repeated the bully, follow- 
ing up the question with a volley of oaths that 
made the little man shudder. ‘I’ll tell ye what 
I want. I want yer apology’ — he fumbled with 
the word — ‘ apology for interferiu’ ’tween a father 
ail’ his kid. But 1 licked him more ’n ever for 
yer blasted interferin’.’ 

‘You infernal coward!’ exclaimed St John. 

His opponent gasped. 

‘ Let mo pass,’ said the curate.. 

‘No, ye don’t,’ cried the other, recovering from 
his astonishmoht at hearing a strong word from, 

: a,, .parson. 

: St John gazed hurriedly about him. The path 
wound across the moor, through the green, and; 
purple of the heather, vcuttiug a low hedge here, 
.■uid; there, and losing itself at last in .the heat-: 
:haze. i, ' They were alone. ' 


The bully grinned. ‘I've got ye now.’ 

‘Yon Imve indeed,’ .said St John, peeling oil his 
black coat and throwing it on the heather. His 
soft felt hat followed. Then lie slipped the. links 
from his cull's and rolled up his sliirt-.sleev'e8, 
while his enemy gaped at the proceedings. 

‘Now I’m read 3',’ said the curate geiitlj'. . 

‘Are j'c goin’ to fight?’ hur.st out the other, 
looking at him as Goliath might have looked at 
David. ‘Ooino on, ye'-^ — 

Blit the foul word never passed his lips, being 
stopped by a carefully-planted blow from a small 
hut singularly hard list. The little curate was 
filled with a wild, unholy joy. He had not felt 
like this since hi.s college daj's. He thanked 
Providence for his friends the Indiun-clubs and 
diimh-bell.s, which had kept him in trim these 
past three j'ears. The blood .sang in his veins as 
he circled round Goliath, guarding the gumt’.s 
brutal smaslie-s, and getting in a stroke when 
occasion oil'erod. It wa.s not long ere the big 
man found himself hopeles.sly outmatched; his; 
wind was gone, his jaw was swollen, and one eye 
was iisele.ss. He made a final effort and slung out 
a terrific blow at David. Partly parried, it caught 
him .on the shoiilJer, felling liiiii to the! earth, 
Now, surely, the victory was with the ;Phi]istine. 
But no. The fallen man recoiled to hi.s feet like 
a young sapling, and the next that Goliath knew 
was, ten minutes later, when he opened his avail- 
able eye and found that his enemy was bending 
over him, wiping the stains from his face with a 
fine , linen luuulkerchiof, 

‘Feel better?’ said the curate. 

‘Well, I’m’ 

‘Hush, man; it’s not worth swearing about,’ 
interposed his nurse. ‘Now, get up.’ 

He held out his hand and assisted the wreck 
to its feet. 

‘You’d better call at the chemist’s and get 
liatehecl up. Here’s money.’ 

The vaucpiished one took the silver and gazed 
stupidly at the giver, who was making his 
toilet. 

‘Please, go awaj’’, and don’t thrash your boy’ 
any more,’ saiil St John persiuisivelvn 

Goliath made a feiv steps, then retraced them, 
holding out a grimy paw. ‘Mister Parson, I’m 
. —I ’m — 

‘Don’t say. another word. Good-b^'C ;’ and the 
curate shook hands with him. 

The big man turned away. Presently he halted 

once more. ..‘I’m/ ■!’ he said. It had to 

come;. Then die shambled homewards, . 

; St John, adjusted his collar, gave his shoulder 
a rub, and donned his coat and hat. As. die 
started towards the village - a girl came swiftly 
to meet him. 

.John, you are Epleiididl’ she gasped 
• as,:, she .reached him. ‘ I watched you from : the 
hedge yonder.’ 

4: i;.‘ I ain .exceedingly ; sOrry,; dkliss ; ISdiniston,’ said 
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the curate coldly, raising his hat and making to 
pass on. 

Nancy started as though he had struck her; 
her flush ot enthu.siasm paled out. In her. excite- 
ment she had forgotten that event of ft week ago, 
but the cutting tone of his voice reminded her. 


She bowed her head, and he went on hi.s way. 
He had gone about fifty yard.s wjieii .she called 
his name. Her voice ju.st reached him, hut some- 
thing in it told him that he had not suffered 
alone. ... 

He turned about and hastened to her. 


THE TALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

By ViCTOB PiTKETHLEY. 


:BOUT three miles from the slumber- 
ous old town of Wells, in Norfolk, 
lies the village of Stiffkey, locally 
pronounced ‘ Stewkey.’ 

Mine host of the' jfieasant inn in 
Wells, at which I was staying, told 
me such strange talcs about this place and its 
inhabitants that I was presently overcome by a 
burning desire to vi.sit it. Thereupon tlie worthy 
landlord seemed quite conscience-stricken at tlie 
rc.siilt of his own garrulity, and endeavoured to 
dissuade me froin the outerprise. 

‘It’s true they’re a rum lot,’ he explained 
apologetically— ‘a very rum lot. But I don’t 
think, A^dleu you’ve seen it, you will thank me 
for sanding you there. But there’ — breaking off 
suddenly — ‘I don’t know. h don’t understand 
them. They have nothin’ to do with us, nor 
us with them. They don’t seem natural folk 
to me.’ 

In pursuit of information one meets with more 
of this curious, half-reticent know-nothingness, 
real or assumed. People seem to dislike talking 
about the place, and an intention to visit it is 
mildly jiiarvelled at. What, one wonders, can be 
the explanation of this all but universal sliyness 
concerning Stiffkej'^ and all appertaining to it? 
Is it the residence of some bloodthirsty descen- 
dants of the. smugglers of old, who kept Watch 
and ward over the desolate mud- flats for the 
keg-laden luggers that .softly grounded on the 
beach, afterward.? secreting their haul in the 
marshes that stretch away to the sky-line here- 
ahoiits? Or is this village— never spoken of save 
with peculiar Took and significant shoulder-slirng 
—■some stronghold of the progeny of the ancient 
Banes,: who scorn to mix with the peaceful, 
prosaic farm-hand or fi.dierman, holding, them- 
selves strictly aloof behind .. the barren barrier 
of .scrubby sandhills .. that ;. fringe the . lonely, sea I 
One.oan .obtahi no answer to these questions, and. 
from sheer curiosity is Tnially impelled, to sht 
out. along ahiarrow, never-ending'.lane, wliich is 
pointed , out as the road to: : ‘ StCwkeyd . ■ ‘T.t. ’s ■ a 
long, lane : that has no.- turning,’ saith the old 
proverb, . and the absolute veracity of this well- 
worn. adage is forcibly impressed upon the ex- 
plorer as he trudges . along -the furrowed, grass- 
grown track, The season is late autumn, and the 
first breath of impending . . winter is. 


the marshes, while storm-wi'ack flits acro.s.s the 
lowering sky. Stumbling over the stones and 
anathemati,sing the County Council, one plods on, 
half sorry to have undertaken the ti'ip, and 
wondering for how many more miles this inter- 
minable straight line of a lane will continue. 
And there is never a hou.se, nor an inn, nor 
even a tree to break the eternal monotony of 
rutty road. At Last, after what seems .ages, the 
track drags its we.ary length upwards, and from 
its summit one catches a first view of Stiffkey. 
Tim village lies embosomed in bare-topped bilks, 
and is bordered by tliick-growing, sombre cop.ses, 
the trees of which are just beghining to show 
their brnnche.s through the fast-falling leaves. 
Beyond these are rolling meadows, .still . exhibit- 
ing the mellow tints of autnmn ; while past the 
village there winds down a tiny river to the sea, 
which is seen cIo.se at hand, a study in misty 
grays and browns. The hamlet, warm with the 
timc-.softeimd tints of red tiles and brickwork, 
lies higgledy-piggledy among the, darkening . treM^ 
the houses facing towards the various points; of the 
compass, in the pleasing if imsanitary fashion be- 
loved of the old rural huildars. A , small church 
thrusts up its tower from the rear, and behind this 
is to he caught a glimpse of a stutely-loolcing farm- 
houso. This, by its carved doons, now worm-eaten 
and rotting, and its mullioned windows, which 
look forth on the wallowings of odorous pigs and 
the scpiabblas of diaoQn.solate fowLs, betiay-s that 
it was not originally intended for a farmhouse. 
It is, in fact, Stiffkey Hall, built by Sir Niehola.s 
Bacon, who held the 'office of Lord Privy Seal to 
the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth, and was premier 
baronet of England. This gentleman was the 
son of a rich agriculturist of Bury St .Edmunds ; 
bub he soon ro.se above his ; father’s sphere, and 
[. amassed so much money that he took to house- 
building as a sort, of hobby. There are one or 
. two old mansions iir different parts of the country 
in the erection of w’hioh he had a finger ; hut his 
purse seems to have become; exhausted soon after 
lie comuienoed on his Stiffkey dwelliug, for lie 
never finished it,: so that,.; instead of the old Hall 
■.being now the residence of Sdnie patriui-ehal , 
■..sqiure, . lopidng - after;:^!^^ villagers With kindly . 
benevolenoe, it is only a : tumble-do Wii furm- 

, : : As one turns ffom;.. nii. iuspectipn of the Hall, 
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one is cormcious of diaiige in t!ie .isjject of 
tilings. There is a brooding dai’kiiL>.s.s over the 
luunlet which was not noticeable from the summit 
of tlio road. The warm tints fade out of the 
damp, moss-grown brickwork, tlie woods seem 
eerie and dark, and there is no sound save the 
dreary .sighing of the chilly wind, the far-away 
heave of the gray sea, and the harsh scream of a 
bird above. The ordinary sounds of village life 
are entirely absent. Where are the iidiabitaiits, 
or is Hie place deserted ? Presently, however, 
one sees a group of .sullen-looking men lounging 
round the door of an ale-house. One lifts his 
head to stare, hut the others take no notiee 
whatever of the curious glaiice.s they are favoured 
with. For truly they are queer folk. Every 
mail, without e.'i.eeption, is red-haired, and the 
cast of their features is siiigulaiiy unlike the 
usual Norfolk type. There is something shifty 
in tile small, beady eyes, something fox-like in 
the long narrow faces and small pinched 
features. 

Grovelling in the kennels, sprawling in the 
weedy gardens, and sitting on the doorsteps of the 
untidy houses are dozens of children, red-headed 
like their lounging fathers. Slowly one grasps 
the curious fact that the village is inhabited by 
a race of briglit-buired Rufuses. .Everybody is 
po.ssessecl of ruddy looks, from scarlet to dull 
briek-red, in ciirL and ringlets and long straight 
wisps. The e.vplanation of this phenomenon, 
unique of its kind, ia readily forthcoming wlien 
one 1ms probed a little deeper into the ways of 
this primitive community. Intermarriage is the 
universal rule here, and i.s responsible for the 
half-witted children who swarm round the door- 
posts, the puny frames of the men, ami the terrible 
evils that hang round the valley like a brooding 
eurse. No ‘ Stewkey ’ man ever seeks a wife out- 
side his own valley — probably because uo bright- 
eyed lass in all the country-side would listen to 
his suit for one moment ; nor do the girl.s of the 
place ever go forth to seek a husband among the 
‘ foreigners’ who dwell at the end of the long lane. 
Consequently all the bad points of the big family 
have been perpetuated and accentuated iu the 
course of long years of intermarriage, and this 
hapless village presents as pitiable an ohjeet- 
, lesson of the evils of the system as could be 
imagined. 

We Imve seen the men and the sprawling 
children, whom a few old crones are making a 
sorry pretence of looking after ; but whore are the 
girls aud the women, who should now be bimy 
about their household duties '? Where, indeed ! 
Early iu the chilly morning the girls and women 
inight have been seen, with their skirts tucked np 
about their bare, scarred leg.s, and with long rakes 
over their shoulder, slowly picking their way down 
to the oily-lboldng sea that flings itself lazily on to 
the pebbles under the sickly light of an autumn, 
dawn. Here they work till the tide turns, sliovel- 


ling tlie hard- won cockles into the sacks on their 
bent backs, apparently heedless of the biting cold 
of the wavelets. Then, staggering under their 
heavy burdeu.s, from wliieli percolate tiny streaw.s 
of water that soak through their ragged clothes, 
they plod wearily back to the village again. 
Every able-bodied woman and girl goes away thus, 
day iu aud day out, to the ‘main,’ while the men 
loaf about and the old crones mind the babies. 
Tlie children, when they can be coerced, are given 
such instruction as they can assimilate iu tlie 
Board scliool ; hut they are unpromising pupils, 
taking them all round, witli the hereditary taint 
of the family upon them— physical ami mental 
depravity. 

In one cottage, perhaps a shade more tumble- 
down than the rc.st, .sits a hag who might very 
well pass muster ns one of the witcli-.si.stera iu 
Macbeth. Around her are grouped any number 
of cradles, and in the.se are the babies of the 
hamlet, left to the tender mercies of this lielpless 
old .soul while their mothers are winning a hare 
suhsi.stem;e from tlie treachei’ous sea, which every 
now and then claims one of the cocklers for its 
own. Fourpeiice a peck i.s as much us the dealers 
at AVisbech or Lynn will give for the cockle.?; 
and the hardest day’s work, under the most 
favourable ciremnstnuees, will not produce nipre 
than a bushel of ‘ bluestoiies.’ Sometimes by day, 
sometimes by night, according to the tides, the 
gang.? of bard-featured, bare-legged women, i\i 
their bifurcated garments, seour the pools and 
hollows of the beaeli, reaping a scanty luirve.st of 
molluscs, and inevitably succumbing, sooner or 
later, to the rheumatiBiii that is the lot of all these 
poor cocklers. Meanwhile the men idle about the 
fields, or drink and quarrel among themselves, 
invariably returning home for their meals, how- 
ever, and to obtain from their Amazon bread- 
winners the money they have received from 'the. 
dealers who come daily for the cockles. 

As one dives deeper into the history of this 
lonely valley the .shadow seems to darken and 
deepen. The morals of the Stewkeyites, as 
might be expected, are far from good ; they seem, 
to have little of anything that can be ' called 
religion, and their whole souls are wrapped up 
in the prices they will obtain lor their cockle.? 
on the morrow. 

Night is drawing near. The clouds are darken-; 
iug, aud a sharp shower sets the few leaves in the 
encompassing woods rustling loudly. The wind is 
rising iu a shrill note of complaint, and the sea 
changes, from slaty-gray to black. Slowly down , 
the rough track, as.sisting their step.? with ; tliein 
rakes, .go the gang of women, bound for the 
beach,: which the retiring sea— now touched with 
rnmiing ridges of white foam,, iqjon whibh , the 
rising moon casts its uncertain light--haa . left 
w'et; and, pool-studded. A light .gleams from the 
..window of the ale-house, bwheroiii ; the ‘men ’ of 
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StilFkey ai'e enjoying tlieir pipes and grog, while 
the womcn-Iolk trudge Imee-deep through the 
chilly water, pushing their rakes along the 
hofctoin, 


If the impression we have received be not strangely 
erroneous, surely the village is under the shadow of 
hereditary degeneration — mental, moral, and phy 
sical — of lost numliood, of poverty, of Death. 


S 0 UT II AM E K I 0 AN I N D IAN T H E R AP E UT I C S. 


JlY A Jamaican Jouknalist. 


■ HE traveller in South American 
wilds has to face many dangers 
that, whilst interesting for their 
very novelty, are for the most 
part devoid of that element of 
adventure which to the average 
explorer is the -very salt of travel. In this sense 
his experiences may be regarded as monotonous. 
But, on the other hand, apart from the question 
of material gain, which is the u.sual objective, 
those who go forth in canoes or afoot into the 
primeval wildernesses find man)’' compensations. 
If, instead of tlie lurking liou’-s spring, the pon- 
derous pachyderm’s charge, or the Hying dart of 
the dodging bushman, with the e.xcitement incident 
thereto, one encounters nothing more obtrusively 
lorniidahla than the liiitmlesa Howling Monkey, 
the buzz of the mosquito, or the Hushing curl of 
the scared serpent; yet even these are full of 
interest to those who seek it. And at times the 
experience conies unsought and in a form that 
is none too welcome owing to, the danger that 
follows in its trail. 

: Of all the dangers incident to travei in those 
far-away southern lands, none are more iminineut 
• than tliQse to be apprehended from penetrating 
the malarial regions or encounters with the poison- 
ous reptiles that abound in the forests. But, 
strangely enough, there are none more easily 
neutralised, and indeed even avoided, if one only' 
knows how to go about it., Eor it is a fact that 
has been not infrequently noted by more or less 
responsible explorers, but which yet remains to 
be utilised by modern seekers after the great 
secret truths of Nature, that whilst these latter 
are exhausting the: known resources, of science to 
find : antidotes for tropical malarial and snake 
poisons, so fur without avail or even forecast of 
success, the simple Indian Reimans or doctors, 
of South Aluei’ica know and freely praotise not 
only sure cures for the most virulent fevers or ' 
snake poisons, but also inoculations that: give 
immunity against them. 

The :antidote3 are all : herbal, and in, reality of 
the, most simple: nature, although their administra- 
tion is invariably accompanied with an infinite 
deal of grotesque mummery. No less high an 
authority , than Sir :OlBinents Markham ■ has testified 
to: the efficacy of ,: these , Indian cures lor - tropical 
levers and,, other diseases’; and: he: also gives an 
interesting description of the careful training , of 
the. ■ inedioine men ’ in the medicinal properties -of 


jdants, their university being the forest and their 
diploma a wand painted after the manner of a 
barber’s pole. I have myself had a fairly inti- 
mate experience of some of these eui'ious people 
and their really wondei'ful powers, to which I 
am speoiall)’' able to testify. My e.xperience, too, 
lias been wiUiin the ‘sphere of influence’ of 
Great Britain in Guiana, and it seems that some 
effort might well be made to obtain these valuable 
secrets for the British Pharmacopoeia. 

I propose here to relate my own personal ex- 
perience ; but it may be well to add that I have 
met white men who had. much the sanle story to 
tell from other points ranging from Guatemala in 
Central America to the Amazonian lowlands of 
Ecuador and Peru. So far as I am able to judge, 
however, perhaps the most sueoessful ‘ medicine 
men’ in tropical America are to he found , among 
the San Bias Indians, possibly because theirs is 
the most deadly fever-breeding .region of them all. 

My time bad come, The bucket of my health 
had gone once too often to the well-heads of 
malaria, where the swampy creeks that lead to 
Guiana’s gold regions meander through diepial 
forests, and it lay shattered. Wliether I had in-, 
haled the poison, or received it through; the tiny 
puncture of a mosquito’s proboscis, mattered , little. 
That was a detail not worthy of ooiisideration. 
The fact on which all attention, focussed was 
that there I lay, prostrated in my Iminmook, 
ravaged by an all-consuming fever, and with death 
knocking at the do'or— that is^ figuratively, for 
the henah (wall-less hut) that sheltered mo was 
innocent of doors. 

Medical aid, Buppo.sing it to be of any use, was not 
to be had within a fortnight’s journey, and in that 
time I should be lying at the root of the mighty 
uiora-tree that, in mockery of protection^ spread 
its towering ■ canopy over a hundred feet liigh 
aboye our camp. 'We did not lack for quininej 
but my, faith in that drug had long ago vauislied 
before the inexorable face of experience. If in 
trained hands, and in well-equipped hospitals, it 
had , on more occasions than I oared to remember 
just then proved a ‘drug’ in more senses than 
„one, what hope in its efficacy could I muster up 
who had no one to: administer it properly, and 
where , all the surrounding conditions were dis- 
tinctly unfavourable I 

But although delirious at intervals, I, ‘kept my 
-.head’ otherwise, fortunately, and determined to 
make a bard fight of it. Within a few miles of 
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our camp was an Indian settlemont. I had had 
some doings with them, and won the goodwill 
of the headman. I sent one of the Indian hangers- 
on to him and asked that he would secure me 
the service.? of a peiman. The ine.ssenger left 
at daylight in the morning, and 1 was pretty bad 
tlien. It was midnight before he returned with 
my friend the old chief and the tribal ‘ medicine 
nuin,’ who, it afterwards appeared, had made some 
difficulty about attending a white man. By that 
time I was past knowing anything of my sur- 
roundings, and in all human probability Would 
never have recovered consciousness — in this world. 
My companions told me afterwards that I had 
already developed all the well-known symptoms 
of febrile collapse. 

The peiman, however, having finally consented 
to treat me, had come fully prepared. He inti- 
mated that even he considered it a bad ease, but 
Went to work on me, administering internal 
remedies by moans of roughly-devised but ob- 
viou.sly effective subcutaneous and other injec- 
tions. Then followed the inevitable process of 
mummery, -which my companion.? were not per- 
mitted to witnes.s, the henab being walled in for 
the nonce by blankets. One prominent feature 
was the rattling of dry gourds, which was kept 
up, they told me, for fully two hours inoe.s.santly, 
and , at such, a rata that one would have thought 
tliere were a dozen people inside the hut instead 
of the solitary peMKcm and his helpless patient. 

■When, at (ibout , three o’clock in the morning, 
the issued forth and iny companions were 

allowed A. sight of me, they found me sleeping 
quite, lialtirally, and bathed in a profuse perspira- 
tion, or rather sweat, which was already mokten- 
iiig the outer folds of the double blanket in 
which the old ‘ medicine man ' had wrapped me 
from head to foot. 

At eight o’clock I awoke, -^vlien a drauglit was 
administered. But of that awakening I liave no 
recollection. I then slept straight on for twenty- 
four hours, the peiman from time to time 
administering subcutaneous injections. When I 
flually awoke there was not the slightest trace of 
fever left, although, as a matter of course, my 
Weakness was great. Erpm that time on improve- 
ment was rapid— far more rapid than one. Would 
have dared, to hope for under ordinary condi- 
tions f and in three days I was able to be about, 
feeling quite my old self inside of a week, being 
tben fit to undertake the long and arduous jour- 
ney down to Demerara, which I made ‘ without 
turning a hair,’ a.s the saying is. 

' And now comes what may be considered as the, 
most; remarkable part of this experienee-^albeit I 
myself have no 'doubt whatever that Ifwas to all 
practical intents and purposes wrested literally 
from the grip of death, having u'eached :a stage, 
from which no hiedlcal practitioner could have. 
resoUed a patient; Tlie, lipemroi wak more than 
pleased wjWi the rew'ard, That I tendered him, and 


before leaving our camp he intimated to me, 
through the headman, that if I cared to go over 
with him to the native settlement he -^vould give 
me an inoculation which would be a sure preven- 
tive against all sorts of ‘bu.sh’ (malarial?) fevers, 
no matter how exposed I miglit be to them, for 
at least a hundred moons — tluit is, about twelve 
•years. If ever I did contract any such .malady 
within that time, whilst tlie ‘raedicine’ lasted, it 
xvoiild at auj’ rate be of the mildest type. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that, in view 
of what I had seen and experienced of the old 
‘medicine man’s’ capabilities, it did not even occur 
to me then, to doubt liis power to inoculate against 
malaria just as effectually as our own 2 fiiysieiaus 
can against smallpox. And who would refuse 
even an off-chance of itnniunity again, st a danger 
to which one ts’as incessantly exposed ^ 

The inoculation was very simple. It consi.sted 
of stabbing gently into tlie left wrist with a bunch 
of c.xceediiigly lino needles plucked from a hard 
spiny leaf, the needles being first passed through 
a tlaine, and then dipped into a black liquid of 
the consistency of honey. The spot.? punctured 
commenced to itcli almost immediately, and in a 
few luinutes the sensation was almost iutolerable. 
Then a warmth spread up the arm, tlie pulse 
began to beat rapidly, the head to tlirqb and 
pain rather disagreeably, and tlie nieinbranes of 
tliroat and mouth became dry and hard. In 
lialf-aii-hour I had developed all tlie well-marked 
symptoiiLS of malarial fever. 

At this stage the peiman gave a grunt of satis- 
faction and smiled all over his hideous face— for 
lie was, truly, the most abnormally ugly human 
being I have ever seen, even for a South American 
Indian. He then gave me a gourd filled with a 
thick, slimy, and pungent mixture, iutiiiintiiig that 
I must drink it. The thing smelled vilely enongli, 
but with a heroic effort I got down a gulp ;of it. 
Its noxiousness was nmitterable, and only the : 
earnest assurance of the headnian, that if I , did 
not drink it the fever would surely kill me, 
induced me to sivallow the stuff. 

A deep , sleep of a , couple of hours’ duration 
followed. When con, soioustiess returned I was 
feeling as welTa.s I ever felt in my life, only that 
there were four small; but keenly smarting bli.sters 
on my left wrist. : These the . peraioiB anointed 
with some, sticky stuff, and then . bandaged — and 
the operation was over. 

Now conies, the: sequel. Was I fever immune? 

' On the basis of the, good old argument that one 
swallow does not make a summer, I should 
liesitato to - make any such unqualified claim : as 
that. ,1 .can only say that my after - experiencB 
.went far— indeed, the whole way^ — toward justifying 
.'the preteiTsipiis of the peiVrtan. Soon; after this 
.adyentufe . my business , took: me away from .tlrat 
but lad ,ina to an : even 
worse region— tbe low-lying and. Bwampy : .coast 
' land's , of tire Caribbean and Bacifio shores of Darien 
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and PiHiaina. TliereaLouta. I inulervvent quite a 
considerable amount of exposure, especially on one 
particular trip, when we gut capsized in a squall on 
a creek, got to slioro, and spent tlie night under a 
clump of trees which afforded but scant protec- 
tion i'roiii the pitiless rain tluit poured down all 
night. Of four wliite men in the party three got 
fever, and two died within twenty-four hours. 
TJie third survived, but his health was perma- 
nently broken, and he soon after went home to 
the United States. For my part, I came through 
that crucial test with nothing woi'se than a, bad 
fresh cold. 

This occurred within eighteen montlis of the 
inoculation. Subsequently I spent some six years 
about the Isthmus of Panama, and at that hottest 
hot-bed of fever, Colon, and never experienced a 
day is fever — not for lack of opportunity to 
contract it, certainly. Moreover, I was on several 
occasions in immediate contact with yellow and 
other infectious fevers, and' did not contract them. 

Medical men to whom I mentioned the matter 
pooh-poolied tlie idea of immunity, and warned 
me that it was a peculiarity of the worst forms 
of what is known as ‘ Ohagres fever ’ not to 
attack the victim until he is out of its influ- 
ence. Then the disease, germinating rapidly in 
another climate, seizes its victim and almost 
invariably ends fatally. It is better, far better, 
they told me, to have Chagres fever at home 
than abroad. 

I left the Isthmus of Panama just ten years 
after the inoeulatimi, and went over to Jamaica. 

I had not been there long before, sure enougli, 
Chagres fever laid hold of me; and it hung on, 
more or less pei'si.stently, for nine months. My 
general health liad been pretty badly run down 
by, ten years’ continuous work in a tropical climate ; 
blit at no time did the fever get the better of ine, 
or even develop alarming sym25toms, ami finally 
it dissjipeared altogether. 

Whilst not iiresuraing to furnish data on which 
any positive opinion .may be based, it does apiicar 
that these facts indicate the probability that the 
pretensions of the Indian ‘ medicine men ’ are 
auniething more than fanciful, that their power 
to cure and ward off tlie endemic diseases 

of .their lands has some more substantial founda- 
tipn than the mere ‘efficacy of faith’ of their 
hpniB patients, and that altogether the mutter is 
one well worthy of the fullest expert investigation, 
,As ,a last, word in this connection, it may not 
he uninterestiiig tO : quote , the following extract 
from a minute that was recently published in the 
oflieial: SazeWe of Jamaica, above the signature 'of 
His Excellency Sir Henry' Blake, during a some- 
what alarming appearance -of yellow fever -in that 
colony : ■ ■ ■ 

‘In , J/ie Laud of .Bolwau^ by Spieuee, published 
in 1878, vol. L, p. 110,: is .the following note : -‘‘ A: 
specific is said to have been discovered for yellow 
fever by the vioe-oonsiil of Her Britannic Majesty 


at the city of Bolivar,” writes the Consul General 
at Caracas, “An old woman named Margarita 
Orfile has discovered an elHoaoious remedy for 
t!)e yellow fever and black vomit wbicli lias com- 
pletely cured several persons after the medical men 
had declared they could only live for a few hours. 
This remedy is the juice of tlie vervain plant 
(Verbena officinalis), which is taken in small doses 
three times a day. Injections of the same juice 
are also administered every two hours, and the 
■ intestines are completely relieved of their contents. 
All the medical men here have adopted the use 
of this remedy, and consequently very few, if any, 
persons now die of these terrible diseases referred 
to. The leaves of the female jilant only are 
used. 

“‘A person now living at Moneaguc Hotel spent 
some time in Paiiama, where six years ago he 
was cured of an attack of yellow fever by a 
doctor who had spent fifteen years with the 
Indians, and obtained the remedy from them. 
Having been informed that he knew tlie remedy, 
wliicli was a secret carefully guarded liy. the doctor, 
whose success ensured for him a very large 
practice. Lady Blake questioned him, and . was 
informed by him that the cure was the juice of 
the vervain with white flowers, taken three times 
daily, while for three nights running a hot bath 
in which was steeped a quantity of the vervain 
with blue llowur and of Guinea hen-weed 
(Petiveria alliacea) was taken, and a hot drink of 
limes and water administered, which , produced 
profuse perspiration. The decoction was prepared 
by , washing the roots clean, then , pounding the 
whole plant, including the root, in a inortar, and 
boiling for half-an-hour in a small quantity, of 
water. This information was afterwards repeated 
to me. The secret was disclosed by the doctor's 
dlsjionser, who was a Jamaican and a friend of 
our iuformuut. It is evident that this is the 
.same remedy as tliat mentioned by Spence in 
1878.”’ 


DEATH IN LIEU. 

So fair, so rare, and yet so soon to die ! 

Love’s cup untasted, brinitniiiK full .and liigh, 

Life’s music .silenced all so suddenly. 

White statue, with the hair of living gold, 

Death is .the same Grand Sculptor as of old I - 
His touch makes mewSte— passionless and cold. 

The eyes fiC closes ope not night nor day— 

The ears :7i.« seals hear naught that earth can say— 
'The lips he kisses never shall betray 1 

0 prattler of the open heart and brow. 

Sphinx-like, inscrutable tliou lie.st now — ■ 

Doomed evermore to keep a silence-vow ! 

M. Heiidmiwiok Bkowxe. : 
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II E M I N I S G E N 0 E S. 

By Lieuteiiarit-Coloiiel Sir li. L.vmiieut Playfair, K.C.M.G. 

II, PATRIARCHAL JUSTICE AT ADEN — PERIII. 


MENTIONED in r former article 
the manner in which I ivas suddenly 
transferred from being a second 
lieutenant of artillery to the almost 
irresponsible position of governor of 
an , important and somewlmt turbu- 
lent coldhy. In those days, and iirohably it is the 
same now, the Eesidont had enough to do with 
his military command and a general superintend- 
enoa oyer every department ; all matters of detail, 
and especially the administration of justice, wore 
left to his assistant, I had at first no European 
help whatever in the numerous departments of the 
administration. Subsequently, however, a second 
assistant was appointed — Sir Ilormuzd Eassatn, 
who hoeame well known afterwards through liis 
captivity in Abyssinia. At tlio time of his ap- 
pointment he was already distinguished by his 
services to Assyrian arohmology ; it is to him that 
we owe many precious antiquities in the British 
Museum, such as the Deluge Tablets and the 
Bronze Gates of Shalmaneser II. The discovery 
of Sepharvaiin was about his latest achieve- 
ment. 

I shall never forget the appalling amount of 
respDiisibility thrust upon me ivithout any pre- 
vious preparation, I knew absolutely notliing of 
law or criminal procedure. The Indian. Penal 
Code wa.s not then in existence, and our justice 
Avas administered in what we used to call .‘.The 
Patriarchal Department.’ Almost the first criminal 
case I had to investigate was the barharoiis murder 
of a Hindu boy. When the details came to my 
notice I consulted iny chief. Colonel Outrain, who 
gave ine the wholesome advice, often, perhapis, 
given by othens in similar circumstances, ‘Study 
tlie case carefully ; give your decision unhesitat- 
ingly, but never state your reasons. Your decision, 
w'ill generally be right ; your reasons will alino.st 


administered justice at Aden not a eiiigle sen- 
tence of mine was ever made tlie subject of 
appeal. 

The case to which I have alluded is a curious 
imstaiice of the unreliable nature of .were circum- 
stantial evidence. Tlie body of a Hindu boy was 
lonud in the ravine ivhich Arabs from the interior 
used as a market-place. Both his haiuhs, and feet 
were cut off nud were lying beside him, evidently 
lor the sake of the silver hangle.s and anklets 
■which Indian children habitually wear. He was 
the son of a Hindu 'woman of very indifferent 
character. Near her house was that of a mason 
named Govind, who was very intimate with the 
iiiothei-, and much attached to the boy. On the 
qirevious evening the hitter had committed some 
little naughtiness, and his mother threatened to 
punish him. The child ran away, saying, ‘ If you 
are going to heat me I will take my suppier with . 
Govind.’ He was seen to enter Qovind’s house 
about eight o’clock, but nothing more ivas known 
of him till his dead body was found. My sus- 
picion was naturally directed to Govind ; he was 
fond of the hoy, it is true, but he ivn-s a man of 
had character, and so impecunious that the value 
of the bangles would have been an object of con- 
sideration to him. On examining the ground, I 
noticed a line of spots of blood from the body to 
Qoviiid's house in the house was a mat stained 
with blood, hut. this was susceptible of explana- 
, tion. The evidence appeared so: strong that I 
.. brought him to trial for murder, hut yet so defec- 
tive that I felt hound to acquit him. 

A short time afterwards I was taking my usual 
morning, ride about tlie town. I saw mi , Arab 
. carrying . two small sharks from the beach to the 
fish-iiiarket ; their heads were cut off, and their 
tails attitched to a bar of wood which he siipported 
. by. the middle on his shoiikler, : At eveiy move- 
ment of his body a drop of blood, fell oh: the 
' ground. 'The liim thus formed passed; over: tlie 
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invariably be wrong.’ Tlie result of this advice 
was. that in all the raaiiy years during which. T 
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place where tliG boy’s body hail been fonnil ; it 
coiitlnueil to Govind’s door, anil tlience to the 
fish-iBiU'lcet. I liaiV failed to notice any blood on 
cither side of the line betw’een the two .places, and 
it is quite possible that the .first series of spots 
niiglit also Iiave been caused by a fisherman. If 
1 hull liaiigoil tlio accused I should certainly have 
Imd a mauvais quart d’heure afterwards. 

The charge of the jail interested me almost 
more than any other part of my duties ; it was 
the cause of the Eeservoirs being discovered, as 
I linve already shown. Architecturally it had not 
much to boast of, being simply a rectangular 
enclosure of rude stone walls, containing a few 
shoda of Zanzibar rafteivs, as they were cidled — 
poles of mangrove-wood — placed bo close together 
as to prevent a man passing through, but ad- 
mitting light and air in every direction. Protec- 
tion against cold was not a matter that we had 
to take into consideration in that climate. The 
roofs were of reed and thatch, the floors of mud, 
with a varnisli of cow-dmig. From a sanitary point 
of view tliey were perfect. I do not think that 
there was a jail in P>ritisli India with such a low 
death-rate ; but we had to depend mnoli more on 
the vigilance of the police than on the strength 
of the walls for the security of the prisoners. 
These consisted not only of culprits sentenced at 
Aden j there were between sixty and seventy 
state prisoners, sent to. undergo long periods of 
imprisonment for acts of rebellion, committed in 
India. They all had chains on their ankles ; hut 
it depended on their own coniinct wliether these 
Were light or heavy, IVhen I fust took; charge 
of this primitive establish meut, the prisoner.3 were 
employed ,e.xelnsively on outdoor laboiu’ on the 
roads, and every, man was permitted, on 1ii.s 
return from a short day’s task, to. amuse himself 
by cooldhg his own dinner, and to spend, a great 
part of his .spare , time in the cook-rooms. .Being 
a new broom,. I naturally determined , to sweep 
this time-hononi’ed enstom away. One day, with- 
out any previous notice, I paraded the prisonei-s 
and instituted a thorough search of their person.?, 
bedding, and kitchens, The result was as I had 
anticipated, I found that almost every prisoner 
had a . knife, , a razor, or a pair of scissors in his 
possession,, be, sides, small sums of money,, apparatus 
for gambling, and hoards of every conceivable 
species of rubbish : of these I seized and destroyed 
several; :.cart-Ioads. I ordered that for the future 
:they. ;Showld be . divided, into messes of twenty, 
mid: appointed. nn old-, worn-out political prisoner : 
as cook to each, due regard being liad to 
tlieir legitimate, . prejudices of race . and caste. 
This created quite a revolution;, the. operation of- 
cooking liad been, their most cherished distraction, 
and they preferred rather to starve than , to 
abandon it,. As there was no religious question 
involved, I fixed on the . Ist of . Januaiy,.. - then 
;near ,at hand, for the. new system to. come '’in to . 
pperation ;. they positively refused to receive .-their 


ration.?, and from tliat day till the 9th not an 
ounce of food was received by prisoners of Indian 
nationality, who coinstituted the great majority 'of 
the whole. It was not till I had made them 
nnder.stand, very clearly and practically, that 
corporal puni.shment would follow disobedience of 
prison, discipline that the mutiny was quelled. 
Subsequently the jail became to a great extent 
self-supporting ; printing, both in Eiiglish and 
Arabic, bookbinding, and other industrial arts 
were iutroiluced ; and only those men who cmdd 
not possibly be employed within the walls were 
.sent out to the public works. 

Our great triumph was when Her Majesty 
assumed the direct government of India from the 
East. India Company. The Royal Proclamation to 
the chiefs and prince.? of India was trnn.slated 
into all Oriental languages ; it was sent to us, and 
admirably rendered by Jlr Eassani, the second 
assistant, into Arabic, and beantiful.ly printed in 
that hanguage at the jail press. 

Although the con.strnction of the jnil was .so 
slight, escapes were almost unknown. I only 
remember one; hut that was so curious as to be 
worth narrating. A Somali managed to escape on 
two separate occasions, immediately .after having 
been sentenced to long periods of imprisonment 
for house-breaking. Some time after his last 
escape I had occasion to visit the Somali country, 
about a day’s ride south of Berbcra. I encamped 
in a large, fertile valley, where wore vast herds 
of camels and ‘hills of .sheep.’ Almost the first 
person I met was my friend the eacapod burglari 
He welcomed me in the most cordiiil manner, 
con-stituting liiniself my personal attendant; ha 
slept across the door of my tent, brought me 
beakers of camel’s milk, organised dances for my 
amusement, and treated me generally as if I had 
boon bis benefactor. It was curious to .see the 
conduct of this savage. He thoroughly understood 
that I had no personal animus against him; be 
had .been brought up to consider his neighbours’ 
goods as his lawful prey ; hut he recognised my 
right. to prevent him and; punish him if I could. 
He had circumvented me twice, and there was 
really no cause why ho should harbour ill-feeling 
towards me. On my depfarturo I shook him 
warmly by the hand, and ; gaye him a liberal 
, ,pre.sent and an urgent invitation to return to 
Aden, assuring him . of the liospntality of the 
British Government for at least twenty yearsi He 
laughingly replied that ho had had sufficient expe- 
rience , of British civilisation, and preferred his 
own pastoral , and nomad life for the future. 

. By , thi.s : time : Outram had ; 1 eft: Aden, as he was 
required for more, impiortant duties in India. His 
successor was Brigadier, afterwards Sir, William 
Marcus Ooghlan, with whom ; I : continued on the 
most affeetiomite terms during all. the -years wo 
remained together at, Aden. He retired into 
jorivate life:, about the same time that I went to 
...Zanzibar, and : took up his residence at Ramsgate. 
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I cannot I'efrain from quoting one of liis last 
letters to ma ; 

Tho postman lias brought mo no lottor whioli has <rniti- 
fied me more^ tlian yours of the 7fcU 3<roveiiibev. I am 
deliglilej to follow your wanilerings, and to hear how 
well yon are getting on. Not that I over ihmhted that 
yon would suooeed anywhere, and at .anything to which 
you apply your.self. I have a very piloiisant reeolleotion 
of our association at Aden ; we got on so well hecanse 
W 0 h,ad oniifidoiice in each other. Often ns I have 
attempted to e.'cpress, my sense of oliligation, T never per- 
fectly .succeeded; but I did what I could, and I watch 
your f.areer with satisfaction. ... I received lateljr a 
letter from Sir Cliorle.s Wood, in which ho told me th.at 
Her Majesty the Queen had ‘ gr.iciounly approved of my 
appointment as K.C. B., in vocogiiition of my long and dis- 
tinguished service, especially as Governor of Adon.’ ,. . . 
This is satisfactory to me, to my family, and to my 
friends. I am sure you will bo pleased. I cannot forget 
how much I am indelited to you for my success, .and 
of course also for this honour. 

Sir William Coghlan died at Eamsgate in Novem- 
ber 188.'), full of years and honour. 

There is one of my reminisoenoca -whieli I eanmifc 
pass by. Some year.? ago I published in the 
Adatio Eevieio an article called ‘ Tlie Trno Story 
of the Ocoupation of Perim.’ As there is no know- 
ing how soon the dmportanoe of this po.sition may 
be realised, I may be allowed to return to the 
snb.jeot. ; ^ 

There is no act of onr administration to wliieli 
I Ibok back With greater satisfaction than this. 
Periin is a mere rock, it is true, hut one which 
possesses the singular value of being so distinctly 
ill its right place that wo cannot contemplate with 
equanimity the possibility of its lieing in any 
other hands than our own. The question is often 
asked, ‘Where is Perim — tho beautiful island of 
Perim; and how did it become Britainls key to 
the liled Sea ? ’ Every one knows that it is in 
the Straits of Bah-el-Mauileh, and is fully con- 
vinced that the ridiculous story in the Lays of Iml 
i.s an accurate account of tjie manner in which 
it came into our possession. The amusing ballad 
‘Perfiila Albion’ recounts how a French frigate 
called at Aden on its way to the Red Sea. The 
offioers were cordially entertained by the Governor 
(Coglilnn) ; and when their hearts were tvarnied 
by good fare and generous iviiie, the captain 
dropped a hint that he was going to touch at 
Perim for purely scientific pnrpose.s. The Gover- 
nor, winked to his aide (myself), who immediately; 
stole away, and, while the captain was .still at the 
festive hoard, got into a nian-of-ivar which hap- 
pened to he in the harbour, and thus antici- 
pated the gallant Frenchman, who did not leave 
Aden till the folloiying morning. 

-.•Viid now, gentle reader, ’tis time that; you knew , , , 

What horror h!id ,lnir.st on Le Capitaine’s view. 

On a ridge bh the island, whioh highest appeared, ■ 

A pi-otty tall flagstaff was solidly reared— , 

So tall ’twould liiive certainly shamed all the trees 
Had there beGil any there;, and afloat on the breeze : V 
Streamed; the, swelling expanse of; the glorious old flag . 
vWbieh, English- affootion and slang oall IThe Eag;’,. ' ; 


'ftTiile beneath, hat in h.ind, were a gronp of Jiiok-tai-.s, 
Eng.aged evidently in shouting Imrrahs ; 

And astride on a rock, ’ncath an nnibrellah .shailo, 
hike the sprighfc of tho -scone, onr acqiiaintanco the 
Aide. 

Thus Perim WHS won. 

And thii-s Fi'ciicliiiieu were done ; 

And if a hit shabby, 

’Tw.as very good fun. 

All this, of course, is purely imagin.wy ; but no 
doubt there is a grain of truth in all the [ietioii 
current about Perim. Ever since the .scramble 
for Africa and other nnoeenpied spots on the 
earth’s surface took place, Frouch agents, offlcial 
and mioflicial, were always travelling about the 
East in .search of strategical po.sitions and coalirig- 
stations. But, at the time of which I write, their 
report-s and recommendations raredy got beyoiul 
the cartons of tlie ministers to whom they were 
aildrcs.sed ; the favourable opportunity was always 
neglected, and sometimes we stepped in and acted 
while they were considering the advisiihility of 
action. The consequenee is, that while we have 
a contimions chain of stations between England 
and the remotest part of onr Eastern possessions, 
France has only one place, Jibontil, between; 
Algeria and Tonkin, where her vessels coit Id coal 
in time of war. 

In ISioC-S? a French consular agent, Monsieur 
Henri Lambert, .spent much of his time in visit- 
ing the various ports on tho Andiian and African 
coasts near Aden, and there was strong reason to 
.suppose that his object was to occupy or to re-* 
commend the oecnpation of Perim. The magni- 
ficent work of Mon.sionr de Lo.ssep-s had not, yet 
been commenced, and Englishmen, generally were 
incredulous of its being brought to a sucees.sfnl 
termination; but there was no such doubt in 
France, and Afon.sieur Lambert did not eonoeiil 
Ilia opinion tliat his government would probably 
occupy Perim .so as to command the entrance tp 
the Red Sea in the event of the Canal heing 
constructed. 

This no doubt stimulated onr activity in: the 
matter. Brigadier Coghlan. strongly Urged, the 
immediate occupation of , the i.sland for riimiy 
rea.sons, one being that : steam , eommunicatiou 
between England . and India had so greatly 
increa.sed that it became necessary to facilitate as 
mneh as possible the dangerous navigation of the 
Red Sea. It is, difficult now to realise how miieli 
steam navigation ; was then in its infancy. AFe 
had oii the station a vessel of the Indian navy, 
the. Lady Gmining, tlia copper boilers of wliicii, 
once in tliQ Hjujh Lindsmj, were the first that had 
ever entered the Bed Seal 

■ . The Straits of Bah-eLMandeb presented the: 
most serious obstacle , to navigation, rtnd ;it was : 
. eohsidered that a light on P:efim;Avoiild ; gfeatly 
'facilitate ' the passage- of steamers. Pefini ; wn,», 
.in '):fach:-:,an .. integral (part; ::of;^:d : Ma,jesty’n 

dbininiona, Diiririg the w.Ri hettyeen. Englarid.und ; 
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Prance nt tlie close of last centurj' it was found 
necessary to occupy it as one of the measures in 
reply to Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, and a 
force of four hundred men was despatched thither 
under Colonel Murray in 179,0. The island was 
taken possession of, "in the name of the East 
Iiulia Company, with the usual formalities. The 
court of directors fully concurred in Lord 
Elpliiiistone’s recommendation for its reoeenpation, 
and I was sent to take possession of it once more 
in the name of the East India Coriipanj', but on 
this occasion without formalities or ceremonies of 
any kind. 

The ‘ fortifications ’ of Peritn have often been 
described in detail ; the fact is tliat there was 
never the slightest intention of building any. 
The island cannot, of itself, be a bar to ve.ssels 
passing the Straits. The smaller strait, indeed, 
it , might command, as the width between the 
island and the maiuhuid of Arabia is only a mile 
and a half; but the distance from it to the 
African coast is eleven miles, and this passage, 
therefore, is beyond tbe reach of .artillery. The 
great value of Perim, liowever, is its deep and 
capacious harbour. In time of war one or two 


vessels at anchor there, with banked fires, could 
prevent an enemy from entering or leaving tbe 
Bed Sea without giving tlieiu battle. The nations 
of Europe may say or do wliat they please regard- 
ing the Suez Canal ; Perim is Britain’s key to the 
Bed Sea. It was pointed out when Perim was 
first occupied that, should the Suez Canal really 
he completed, the harhour of Aden would no longer 
suffice to contain all the vessels that would pass 
down the Bed Sea, .and that there would not be 
sufficient accommodation on shore for commercial 
purposes or for the stowage of coni ; therefore our 
mercantile intere.sts Avould require the relief that 
Perim might be expected to afford. This provision 
has been fully reali.sed. A company has been 
formed at Liverpool for the piirp(i.?e of utili.sing 
the great natural advantages of Perini, and the 
actual formation of the coaling-.station , there took 
place in 1883. Thus Government has secured, 
without any cost to the State, a station where the 
large,st ironclads can replenish their stock of coal 
and provisions, and which may one day be of 
immense value to our navy and to our nation if — 
wliich God forbid— we should ever find ourselves 
engaged in war with a European nation. 


CHAPTER VII. 


iISS PETROVITCH and Madame 
Bei'n.stein left for Paris this inorn- 
ing,’ said the maid who opened 
the door to "Browne at Warwick 
Boacl ; and the latter, when he 
heard it, felt his heart .sink like 
lead. He : could scarcely believe liis ill-fortune. 
Onlj' a moment before he had been comforting 
himself with the thought that he would soon be 
htauding face to face with Katherine, ready to 
ask her a question which should decide the h.appi- 
ness of his life. Now his world seemed suddenly 
to have turned as black as , midnight. Wiiy bad 
she left England so suddenly? What bad ' taken 
her away ? Could it have been something in con- 
liectiqii with that mysterious business of Madame 
Bernsteiu’s of which ha had heard so much of 
l.ate? Then another idea struok him. Perhaps 
it was the knowledge that she was leaving that 
had occasioned her unhappiue,ss on the previous 
afternoon. . The maid who had opened the door to 
, liim, and,, whose information had caused him such 
:disappointment, was a, typical, specimen of the 
Loudon boarding-house servant, and yet there was 
Kuffleieut of the woman still left in her lo enable 
iier to see that the news had proved a crushing 
blow to the man standing , before her.. . Her -heai't 
was touched , with a feeling of . compassion : that 
was nut often there. '' 

‘Can you tell me at what hour they left?’ 


Browne inquired. ‘I was hoping to have, seen.: 
Miss Petrovitch tln.s moniiiig.’ 

‘I can tell you what the time .was exactly,’ tlte' 
girl rei>lied. ‘It was on the stroke of .hiiie.wheii 
they got into the cab.’ 

‘Are you quite certain upon that point?’ lie 
asked. 

‘Quite certain, sir,’ . she answered. ‘I know it 
was nine o’cbek because I had just carried in the 
first floor’s breakfast ; and a precious noise, sir, he 
always makes if it is not on the table punctual 
to tbe minute. There were some letters for 
Madame Bernstein by the post, which the other 
girl took up to her bedroom. As soon as slie 
read them sbe sent down for Mrs Jim.son and 
called for her hill. I leave . for Paris in an hour’s 
time, Mrs Jiinson," say.s she, sort of short-like, 
for I heard her iny.self ; “ se make me out my 
bill and let me liave it quickly.’” 

‘And did Miss Petrovitoli appear at all surprised 
or. put out at baviiig to leave London at such 
abort notice?’ Browne asked, not without a little 
trepidation. 

‘Well, sir, that was exactly what I was agoing 
to tell you,’ the girl replied, dropping her voice 
a little, and glancing hack over her .shoulder into 
the house, as if she were afraid she was being 
wateliedi . ‘ She did seem precioirs put out about 
■it;: .at least. 60 the other girl says. Jane tells me 
she feeia certain Miss Petrovitch had been crying. 
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her eyes were that red, and when she went into 
the room she and inadame were at it haminer and 
tongs.’ , 

‘ I suppose tliey left no message for any one 
who might cliance to call?’ Browne inquired, 
refusing to comment on what the girl had just 
told him. 

‘Not as I know of, sir,’ the young woman 
replied. ‘But if you will just wait a minute I’ll 
go in and ask Mrs Jiinson. She will be .sure to 
know.’ 

Browne containe.i.l his patience as best he could 
for some five or six minutes. Then the girl re- 
turned ami shook her head. 

‘There’s no message of any sort, sir,’ she said; 
‘at least not ns Mns Jiinson knows of.’ 

‘Thank yon,' said Browne simply. ‘I am much 
obliged to yon.’ 

As he said it he slipped half-a-sovereign into 
the girl’s hand. The bribe completed the effect 
the touch of romance, combined with hia pleasing 
per,son!ility, to say nothing of hi.s smart cab drawn 
up beside the pavement, had already produced. 
Not only would she have told him all slie know, 
but, had .she dared, .she would have gone so far as 
to have expressed her sympathy with him. 

Browne was about to descend the steps, when 
another idea occurred to him, and lie turned to 
the girl again. 

‘You do not happen to be aware of their address 
in: Paris, I , suppose 2 ' he inquired. ‘I have a 
particular reason for nsldng the question.’ 

‘ Hush, .sir ! ^ she whispered. ‘ If you really want 
to know it, I believe I can find out for 3 ’on. 
Madame Bernstein wrote it down for Mrs Jiinson, 
so that she could send on any letters that came 
for her. I know where Mrs Jiinson put the piece 
of paper, and if you’ll just wait a minute longer, 
I’ll .see if I can’t find it for jmu and copy it out. 

I won’t be a minute longer than I can lielp.’ 

Peeling very much as if he were guilty of a 
dishonourable action, Browne allowed her to depart 
upon her errand. This time she was somewhat 
longer away, but when she returned she carried, 
concealed in lier hand, a small slip of paper. lie 
took it from her, and once more thanking her for 
her kindness, returned to his cab. 

‘ Home, Williams,’ he cried to his coachman, ‘and 
as quickly a.s possible. I have no time to spare.’ 

As the vehicle sped along in the direction of 
the High Street, Browne unfolded and glanced 
at the paper the girl had given, him. Upon it, 
written in a clumsy hand,' was the addre.ss ho 
waiifed, and which he would have fought the 
world to obtain. 

‘Madame Bernstein,’ so it ran, ‘35 Eue 
Jabqnarie, Paris.’ i 

‘■Yery good,’ said Browne to himself trium- 
phantly. : ‘Now I know where to find them. Let 
me see ! They were to leave London in an hour 
from nine 'o’clock ; that means that they started 
Jroiii Vietoria and are travelling otc? Newhayen and. 
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Diujipe. Now, there ’,s a train from Chari ng Oroi?.?, 
vid Dover and Calai.s, at eleven. If I can catch 
that I shall he in Pari.? in an hour and a luilf 
after them.’ 

He consulted Ids watch anxiou.sly, to find that 
he had barely an hour in which to pack his bag 
and to get to the station. However, if it conkl he 
done he was deterniined to do it ; accordinglj^ he 
bade his man drive faster. Eeaching Park Lane, 
he rang for his valet, and when that .someu'hat 
stolid individual put in an appearance, bade him 
pack a few necessaries and be ready to atart for the 
Continent at once. Being a well-drilled servant, 
and accustomed, by long usage, to his master’s 
rapid Hittings from place to place, the man on’erad 
no comment, hut merely saying, ‘Very good, sir,’ 
departed to carry out his instructions. 

Two minutes to eleven found Browne standing 
upon the platform at Charing Cross Station. It 
was nut until lie was comfortably installed in the 
carriage and the train was rolling out of the 
.station that the full meaning of wliat he tvas doing 
•struck him. Why was he leaving England ? Wlij', 
to follow this girl. And why? Why, for one 
very good reason — heraum he loved her! But why 
should he have loved her, when, with his wealth, 
he could have married the daughter of almost 
any peer in England ; when, had he so desired, 
he could have eho.sen his wife from among the 
most beautiful or mo.st talented women in Europe ? 
Katherine Petroviteh, attractive and charming as 
she was, was neither as beautiful, as rich, nor as 
clever ns a hundred he had met. And yet she 
was the one woman in the world he desired 
for his wife. 

So coueerned was he about her that, when they, 
reached Dover, his first thought was to examine 
the sea in order to convince himself that she hud 
h.ad a good crossing. He boarded the steamer, the 
lines were cast off, and presently the vessel’s head 
was pointing for the Cuntineiit. Little by litile 
the English coa.st ilropped behind tliem and the 
shores of France loomed larger. Never before had 
the coast .struck him aa being so beautiful. He 
entered the train at Calais with a fre.sh satisfaction 
as he remembered that every revolution of the 
wheels wa-s bringing him closer to the woman he 
loved. The lights were lit in the cafes and upon 
the boulevards when he reached Paris and was 
driven through the crowded streets in the direc- 
tion of the hotel he usually iifleoted. 

Familiar aa he was with the city, it seemed 
altogether dillerent to him to-night. . The loinigei'.s 
in tlie courtyard of the hotel, the bustling walter.s, 
the. very ehamber-maids, served to remind him that, 
while ill the fle,sli he was still the same John 
Grantham. Browiie, in the spirit he was an alto- 
gether separate and distinct individual from the 
: man they had previously knmvn. Gn reaching Iiiy 
owh room he opened the window, leant out, and 
looked upon. Pari.s by night. The voice of the great 
city spoke to liinij and greeted hiin as if witli-tlia 
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[. Browne Ijacle him wait for him, and then pro- 
i ceeded down the street on foot in searcli of No. 36. 
After the magnificent quarter of the city, in which 
he had installed hiuiaeH', the Rue Jaeqiiarie 
seemed mean and contemptible in the extreme. 
The hoiise.s were small and dingy, and it was plain 
that they were occupied by people who were not 
the possessors of any couspicuoii.s degree of wealth. 
He walked the whole length of the street in search 
of No. 35, and, not finding it, returned upon the other 
side. At last he discovered the homse he wanted, 
lie thereupon crossed the road, and standing on 
the opposite pavement, regarded it steadfastly. 

Lights shone from three of the windows, and 
Browne’s imlse,s beat more quickly a.s he reflected 
that it was just possible one of them might 
emanate from Katherine’s room. 

It was now close upon ten o’clock, and if all had 
gone well with them the girl sliould now have 
been in Baris some three hours. It was extremely 
unlikely that after such a journey slje would 
liave gone out, so that he had every reason for 
feeling certain she must bo in tbe house before 
bim. In spite of the thin rain that was falling, 
he stood and watched the building for some 
minutes. Once a woman’s shadow passed across a 
blind upon the second floor, and Browne felt his 
heart leap as he saw it. A few momenta later a 
man and a woman passed the concierge. They 
paused upon the doorstep to wish some one 
within ‘good-night;’ then, descending the steps, 
they set olf in tlie same direction in which 
Browne himself had come. Before doing so, how- 
ever, they turned and looked up and down the 
street, ns if they were afraid they might be observed.: 
Seeing Browne watching the house, they hastened 
their steps, and presently diaappearod down a side- 
thoroughfare. For an ordiiiary observer this little 
event might have had little or no significance ; 
but to Browne, in whoso mind indefinable sus- 
picions were already shaping themselves, it seemed 
more than a little disquieting. That they hud 
noticed him, and that they were alarmed by tlie 
knowledge that ho was watching the house, was 
as plain, as the liglits in the windows 'oppo.site. 
But why they should have been so frightened was 
what puzzled him. What was going on in the 
house, or rather what had they been doing that 
they should fear being overlooked ? He asked 
himself these i . questions a.s he paced down: the, 
.street in the direction of his cab. But he could 
not answer them to his satisfaction. 

‘Drive me to the Amphitryon Olub,’ he saidj 
as he took his place in the vehicle once more ; and 
then continued to himself, ‘ I’d give something to 
understand what it all means.’ . , 


sweetest umsie. Once more he rvas sharing the 
same city with Katherine Petrovitcli, breathing 
the same air, and hearing the same language. 

Shutting the window at last, he washed off the 
stains of travel, changed his attire, and descended 
to tlie dining-hall. 

Having no desire to lose time, he resolved to in- 
.stitute inquiries at once about the line Jaequarie, 
and to seek, and if possible to obtain, an interview 
with Katherine before she could possibly depart 
from Baris again. How was he to know that 
Madame Bernstein’s p)!ans iniglit not necessitate 
another removal to Itome, Berlin, or St Petersburg ? 
— in which case ha might very easily lose sight of 
lier altogether. Ho had never trusted inadame, and 
.since her departure from England he was even 
less di.spo,sed to do so tlian before. Tliore was 
-something about her that he did not altogether 
appreciate. He liad told himself tliat he did not 
like her the first day he had met lier at Merok, 
and he was even more convinced of the fact now, 
Wliat the link was between tlie two women lie 
could not tliiuk, and he was almost afraid to 
attempt to solve tlie mystery. 

Dinner at an end, lie rose and went to his room 
to put on a cloak. In love though he was, he 
had still sufficient of liis fatlier’s prudence left 
to be careful of his health. 

Descending to the courtyard once more, he 
called a fiacre, and wlieu the man had driven 
, up, , inquired whether ha knew where the Eue 
.Jaequarie was. The man looked at him with 
some show of surprise. 

‘ Oui, , m’sieu,’ he replied, ‘I know the Rue 

Jaequarie;: of course; but’ 

: ‘Never mind any buts,’ Browne replied as he 
jumped: into the cab. ‘I have hu8ines.s in the 
Rue Jaequarie, so drive me there at once.’ . 

.‘To:, what number?’- the man inquired, in a 
tone that implied that lie was not over-anxious 
for the job. 

‘ Never mind the number,’ said Browne ; ‘ drive 
me: to the corner and set me down there.’ 

The - man whipped up liis horse, and they 
started viu, the Rue Tronchet. Turning into tlie 
Rue St Honore, and thence into tlie Place de la 
Madeleine, they proceeded in the: dii-ection of 
Mmitmartfe. For some time Browne endeavoured 
to:, keep, tally of the route. Eventually, iiowever, 
lie .was obliged to relinquish the attempt in despair. 
From .one .street they passed into another, and to 
Bi'gwue.f it i seemed that . every one was alike. . At 
lasfc;;tlie driver stopped his horse. 

‘This is the Eue Jaequarie,’ lie said, pointing 
with ids whip down a long and somewhat dingy 
thoroughfare. 
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SEBASTOPOL TO-DAA^ 

By ALFIIED KlSNEAIt. 



HE official yisit wliicli tlie Czar 
Sidiolaa II. lias recently . paid to 
the chief llussiiui stronghold in the 
Black Sea, and the fanfare of re- 
joiping.a over the renascence which 
it celebrated, must have awakened 
some stirring memories. A brief sketch of the 
Sevastopol, or Sebastopol, of to-day, drawn also from 
a recent visit, may not be without interest. To 
the vast majority of Englishmen the comparatively 
restricted territory known as the Crimea is a term 
incognita; yet to hundreds, and, indeed,, thoiwands 
of the survivors of the middle fifties the great 
historic campaign must ever awaken sensitive 
memories of a long and lieroic struggle. But wliile 
beyond the reach of the average British traveller, 
and known in a vague way to others, the region in 
which high military reputations found their cradle 
and others their grave has been brought by the 
resources of steam, tlien nearly in its infancy, 
almost to our doors. In that camiiaign— the final 
scene of aU in the pomp and majesty of England’s 
stately line of hattleship-s — London was removed 
by ;inany; days from Sebastopol, and the road was 
beset by 'manifold dangers and delays. To-day 
the traveller in almost as many hours, and with 
a minimum of delay or peril and a ma-vimiim 
of comfort, may traverse tlie road. 

Travellers— Eussian as well as Engli.sh — staying 
at Sebastopol, or detained over Sunday, have a 
ploa.sant way of taking a drosliky-drive out to the 
heights of Balaklava or into the famous ‘Valley 
of Death’ between luncheon and dinner. The 
drive is over high rolling ground swept by the 
breeze anon from the sea and now from the stately 
Chersonese, It is for both nations classic ground. 
To the Kussiaus of Odessa and the north it is the 
Eiviera of the Black Sea. Yet rising high above 
its fine spring and autumn climate, and its mani- 
fold natural attractions, is the memory of that 
death-struggle — that Crimean Waterloo — which no 
Eu.ssian soldier can ever forget or wholly forgive. 
As one steam.s round tlie bluff red cliffs of Bala- 
klava Bay, to quote James Grant, the Ilussian 
. officers, on board the Black Sea mail-boat , will 
giitlier to the side and talk in low toiies of the 
famous vvar and , the destruction by the hand of 
Heaven of the. great English armada. 

The British officer, for an expenditure of eighty 
kopelcs, .inay ride over the great entrenohments, and 
in four hours cover a region whieh it cost England, 
millions pf/monOy, and years of time and almost 
countless lives, to ciroiimveiit. It is when one takes 
this drive and looks oyer the relatively limited 
field of the campaign that the real tenacity and 
genius of the- Bussiah , defences .come xi.pon us.;, , , 

: Sebastopol, again, . that epic in military defence— 


what' a gem of the Orient, ns we .see it in tlie 
calm of peace !— Sebastopol as seen from the sea in 
the Hush of a flue .spring or autumn morning, and 
again when the westering sun bathes tlie white build-, 
iugs and the cream-liued forts in a golden glow, 
looks supremely lov-ely. It is a .scene of hroken 
beauty, of white dome and green slopes, vising fi'om 
a sea of deepc.st blue. Two new forts have taken 
the place of tho.se that gave our admirab so niucli 
trouble and baflled the ingenuity of our gunncjs 
and submarine miner.s. Two hotels, of the modern 
‘giund’ family kind, overlook the entrance to the 
harbour, while away and high to the left is where 
the great Malakolf stood. 

A weird j^et, to the English visitor, a deeply 
interesting feature of tlie street which flanks the 
harbour to the right, and contain.s the British 
Consulate, is the remains of ruined buildings ap- 
parently once of considerable size and prominence. 
This road was the old highway to Balaklava. It 
cut between the Eedaii and the Little Eedah, and. 
then, curving, passed through the entrencljmcuti 
and :amid the English lines. It was at the head 
of this .street — straight, broad, and steep— that 
sharp fighting occurred. It was down this rough, 
ill - paved , battle - seamed , siege - torn th orougli fare 
that the retreating Eussians hurried and the allied 
forces followed to seize the prize that had been, 
won at last, and so dearly. It is up this street 
to-day that merry travelling . parties now drive to 
the scene of battle. Although woll-uigh half-a- 
ccutury has passed since the war, the efl'eots. Of the 
bombardment are still seen along the line we have 
traced. In fact, very little of that street could 
have been left staiuliug when the city fell. . Gaie 
sees, at every step almost, deep yawming gap, s 
where great houses, war factories, or, . private 'stores 
once stood. Some of these buildiug.s must have 
been, of great size, if not of opulent splendour j and 
the visitor marvels at such wreckage in the midst 
of palaces. The explanation is perhaps to ho found 
in the supposition that the owners, either were 
killed in their homes' or that they fled, or never 
had the mean.s of restoring tlieir demolished pro- 
perty. Eurtlier, it will be remembered that the 
Treaty; of Paris practically provided against the 
restoration of the city. At any rate there is the 
wreck in the inidst of ithe renascence, historical 
if hot living: testimony to the vigour of British 
artillery or The llre-dealing power of our mortare; , 
'Some of the buildings suooumhed to bur ;cannpn ; ; 
some , were fired by our shell. . 

. Even ill the glory of restoration the siU'-f 
viviiig ruins remind one of bits of old Jeruaaleni 
;' 0 r of ; Damascus. One of the most striking; re-, 

: mains, to my iniiid, ks to he found in ;£he; buter.: 
posts ,. of vvliat, 1: should take, to ; have been a re.stau-: 
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rant or cafe'-ckaniant ; for upon one of tlie pillars, 
■rpiite legible under a thin unearing of 'vvliitewasli, 
which it has preserved while not wholly effacing, 
is a small placard or playbill bearing the date 
‘ 1854,’ and announcing an entertainment while 
Britain’s artillery was thundering at the gates of 
the beleaguered city. But this is a touch of cyni- 
cism which every, great siege produces. Sebastopol 
remained until 1870 practically as the bombardment 
had left it. Then, when France, one of the Powers 
signatory to the Treaty of Paris, had been crushed 
by the war with Germany, the Czar Alexander 
tore up the treaty, laid the foundations of the 
Black Sea Fleet ; he and his successor gradnally 
rebuilt Sebastopol, restored the arsenal, added a 
great .shipbuilding establishment ; and that i.s why 
Ilussia rejoLcea to-day. This is why Fort Coii- 
.stantina laok.s like the creation of yesterday, while 
the still remaining riiiiis here and there te.stify 
to the disasters of the Crimean war 
To my mind the defence of Sebastopol wa.s much 
finer than the assault ; and in tlie nuuseinn, most 
reverently maijitained by the Rusaiau Government, 
we obtain glimjjses both of the character of the 
assault and the stubborn nature of tlie defence. 
Even now one may distinguish the great clamps 
that held the iron cables thrown across the har- 
bour, The miuseum is full of relics of the great 
struggle— Eussiaii, Briti.sh, French, and Turkish. 


One may trace the course of the campaign in a 
fine grouud-plaii in relief ; and any one wander- 
ing about the entrenchment.s has only to scratch 
the surface of the earth with a walking-stick to 
bring up bullets, round-.shot, fragments of shell, 
broken sabres and pistols and helmets, and remaiu.s 
of uniforms, with luuuaii bones. Comparatively 
recently a Scotch gentleman added to the nnisei.irn 
the plumed bonnet of one of the ‘ Forty-Twas.’ 
When picked up the bonnet contained the head 
of one who had been a giant, for the trunk of a 
triglilauder, .six feet to an inch, lay ten or twelve 
yards away. The head had been taken off by a 
shell, out ns clean from the neck as if .severed with 
an axe. It was one of the relics of the Alma — 
of that magnificent charge of the Idighlnnd 
Brigade, which will live if for nothing else but 
Colin Gampbell’s impetuous order; ‘The wounded 
will lie where they fall.’ Tlicre was no time for 
halts or individual efforts in the cause of mercy. 

The Eussian authorities in Sebastopol, now a 
great naval dockyard ‘ up to date,’ while jealous 
of their secrets, are courteous enough to strangers, 
who are permitted to see a good deal. The city 
has an interest especially for English travellers 
on its historical account ; but as a thing of 
beauty, quite apart from its potentialities, it is 
a gem in* a very exquisite e.xample of Nature’s 
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IT was about a mouth afterwards. 
Mr Braitliwaite was leaving home. 
Every year he took a fortnight’s 
holiday in Londoir by himself. It 
was during Convocation, and it was 
generally supposed that he was at- 
tending the meetings and assisting at ecclesiastical 
matters of that kind. During his absence a locum 
tenons took the Sunday duty, and Mrs Eraithwaite, 
a host in herself, administered the parish with un- 
tiring zeal 

The Hector was not sorry that the day of his 
departure had arrived. The house had been a 
good,; deal upset lately, and once when he liad 
, been away .for the. clay he found a dressmaker 
;,:had .had ,, possession of the study ; aud there was 
a litter of frocks and other paraifiiernalia of the 
: kind upon , some of the chairs. ; 

; : For - Maggie was engaged to : be. married. . It 
was - a inost satisfactory match— a -young squire 
of the neighbourhood : who -had loved . her froin a 
child. Ilis parents were dead, and he had an 
unlmpeachiihlo:- rent-roll. ,A .nice fellow in every 
: way. .No one had, anything to ,say of hiin-hut 
praise.:.-:: He .uvas a .churchwarden, and suhscribed : 
to eveiythiiig with a free hand. He looked after 


his tenants. He hunted a little. He shot a good 
deal. 

But the chief thing in its favour wa-s Mrs 
Braithwaite’s frame of mind. There was a respite 
from battling with the misdeeds of others such 
as liad not been for many years. The parish 
was well-behaved. No one neglected his cliities. 
With the servants there was no fault to find. 
Even the animals felt the difference. The dogs 
ventured once or twice into the drawing-room, 
and the oat crept on to the new velvet-pile arm- 
chair. 

The trousseau was rather too obtrusive, no 
doubt, and the arrangements for the wedding were 
a little fatiguing towards the: end. But not once 
had the Hector been taken to task for visiting the 
wrong sick baby, or asking after the husband of 
the: young woman who had never had a husband 
of jniy kind. He felt particularly cheerful ; and 
then, too, during the la.st mouth he had made 
great stride.s. Not with Kitty, to be sure. He 
never had .got on .with her. She generally eyed 
him.idistrustfully from a dhstanoe, and if he came 
uporx her in the garden, she was still inclined to 
run . the; other way. 

But Maggie had been charmingly forthcoming. 
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Acting up to lici' new r61e, slie laid asked Ids 
opinion on different matters, and laid come into 
the library to talk to him from time to time. 
Once 01 ’ twice she had thrust her pretty little 
arm within his a.? lie strolled down his favourite 
walk in the garden, between the sweet-peas and 
the purple clematis which flanked the patli in 
festoon-s on either .side. He felt more tlian ever 
regretfnl that he had not made use of ids . oppor- 
tunities before. 

And now iie should not see her again till just 
before the wedding. 

He had packed his portmanteau, and the 
carriage was coming round to take him to the 
station in luilf-an-hour. He sighed a little to him- 
self as he arranged some papers in a drawer and 
put aivay a few tilings he did not care to leave 
about. 

He had left the door open, but his back was 

turned to it, and he did not notice for a moment 

that some one had come in. Then, suddenly 
looking up, ha saw that it was kfaggie. He 
noticed that she was pale, and there was an ap- 
pearance about her eyes as if she had shed team 
not long ago. 

‘ I wish you weren’t going away, father,’ she 
.said as she came and stood by the writing-table 
beside him. As she spoke she fidgeted the letter- 
clip up and down. 

The Rector looked surprised. He was not ac- 
customed to regret at his departure. It was 

generally welcomed by the servants for a sus- 

pension of late dinner, and by Mrs Braithwaite 
for honse-eleaning and purposes of that kind. 

‘ I tliink it is one’s duty to take a change,’ 
said the Rector a little apologetically. ‘I didn’t 
think my absence would be regretted by any- 
body.’ 

‘Well, you see, father, when you come back it 
will be just before the wedding — and it all feels 

— so — so’ Her voice shook and the tears 

stood in her eyes. 

Her father stopped sorting the papers in his 
hand. ‘ I don’t understand,’ he said in a be- 
wildered sort of way. He sat down in his 
chair. 

‘I don’t know how to — explain,’ said Maggie 
piteously as she put a small embroidered liaiul- 
kerohief to lier eyes. 

He looked at her for a moment in silence. 

‘ You mean to say— you are not happy ?’ he asked 
at length. 

The girl Hushed. Then suddenly she Hung her- 
self down upon tlie ground and laid her pretty, 
fair head against: his knee. 

‘ No — I don’t Want to marry anybody — not any-^ 

body at all. I don’t want to Oh father, 

Caii’t you understand ? ’ 

‘Tliis is very serious,’ said the Rector as he 
grimly stroked her hair. He looked at the; clock. 
There were only a few minutes more before it 
; would be time foi him to start. : He wished she , 


had cho.sen a little earlier iu the day. After 
making his arrangements and fi.xing his train 
nothing had ever stopped him before. 

W'hat should he do ? 

‘You are a little upset. It is a great step in 
one’s life, I know,’ he .said at last. ‘ But you will 
have a very good hu-sband. I would not have 

consented’ he faltered a moment before her 

gaze— ‘no, I would not have consented,' he re- 
peated firmly, ‘if I had not been sure of tliat.’ 

‘ I know he ’s good ; hut he— I don’t tliink ; I 
really— I don’t really love him, Does it mutter, 
do you think ? ’ 

She looked at him quesLioningly through a 
mist of tears. 

The Rector fidgeted with his Ireys. He foresaw 
a prospect of agitating day.5 and sleepless niglits 
before rvhich his spirit quailed. Tlie secret joys 
before him, the great orchid sliow, and the 
wonderful new tulips gleamed luriiigly ahead. 
He would miss all thi.s If lie stayed. 

‘Does it matter marrying — wlien one only just 
lihes a person — just enough to— to kiss them 
sometimes — if one has to,’ went on his daughter 
inexorabl}'. 

Tlie Rector rose from his chair. He kept liia 
eyes steadfastly away from tlie clock. As he 
turned them in the oiiposite direction they fell 
upon the portrait of his dead wife, Slie looked 
at liiiu from out of the long-past years. 

He stopped. He came and .stood in front of 
the girl, and laid his hand upon lier shoulder. 

‘ Ye.s, it does matter,’ lie said slowly. ‘ It matters 
everytliing in the world. It must be broken oil'.’ 

He could hear the sound of the carriage-wheels 
coming round. His portmanteau was being carried 
downstairs. . . . He went to the door. 

‘Mason,’ lie said to tlie servant outside, ‘tell, 
Davis I have put off going away to-duja Tell 
him to take tlie carriage round.’ 

‘Oh father, you mustn’t staj’ for me!’ cried 
the girl; ‘you have never missed going on the 
same day before.’ 

‘Because I’ve neglected my dutie.s for seventeen 
years it is no reason for going on : doing so,’ said 
the Rector a little testily. Even a murtyrdoiu 
has its irritating moments. 

‘Dear child,’ he went on quite quietly, ‘some 
day you will know what real love means. Till 
tlien, mtff. : Nothing makes up for the lack of it ; 
it is at best a covered-up misery without’ 

‘But mother— what wiK she sayl I daren’t tall 
mother. Father, couldn’t we run away?’ 

The Rector smiled grimly. In his heart of 
hearts there was nothing he would like better 
than to run away. As his thoughts flew hack: 
down the vista of his past life, he saw himself, in 
a sense, contiiiuany running away, ! There were 
other kinds than the merely physical performance. 

‘Don’t worry yourself, dear ; leave it :to iiie,’ 
he said at last. ‘ I vvill talk to your niother 
about iti’ 
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‘She will be very— angry,’ said the girl. She 
wiia knotting her handkerchief nervously in her 
fingers. 

‘I know,’ said the Rector firmly. ‘Dear child,’ 
he went on after a pause, ‘I am beginning to 
perceive I might have been a clilfereiit father to 
you, if I hud hud more courage and been less 

selfish over iny ’ Hu pau-sud a moment and 

then went on ; ‘Anyhow, I can begin now. I will 
manage it for you. I will tell your mother 
: to-night when she. returns from the flower- 
show.’ 

‘ Will yon write to— to — Charlie?’ said the girl 
hesitatingly. 

The Rector looked at her in silence for a 
moment. ‘I think tliat will be your part,' lie 
said ; ‘ the only right, course is to write and 
e.vplaiu to him yourself.’ 

‘ Oh dear ! it is all so dreadful. What .shall I 
do ? ’ 

Tile Rector pulled liimself together. He made 
lier sit down. He talked for another lialf-honr, 
and had the satisfaction of perceiving that when 
she left him slie was in a more composed frame 
of mind. When it was all over he sank into 
his low readiug-ciiair and shut hi.s eyes. He 
felt as if he had gone through some severe 


and unaccustomed physical ta.sk. Nor was it 
over. Tliere was a horrible dread at his heart 
of work still to he done. The facing of Mrs 
Braithwaite loomed alarmingly near. He remem- 
hered the few occa,sioua, in the past, on which 
he had done so, and felt that they hud taken 
years oft' his life. 

And yet it must be done. 

At last the carriage-wheels were heard ; and, 
feeling too nervous to await her approach, he 
forestalled the paylour-maid and went to , the hall 
door to let lier in. 

He noticed by her face tluit something was 
amiss. He had learned to read lier face. Thougb 
siie looked surprised to see him, there was evi- 
dently something on her mind which excluded an 
interest in any other matter. 

‘Herbert,’ slie said, the spring of the via-'l-vis 
going up in a little bound as she aliglited — 
‘Herbert, yon still here? W^ell, never mind; 
I’ve something important to tell you ; so come 
into the library, and shut the door.’ 

He followed her down the passage, noting 
particularly the solid, set look of her capacious 
shoulders, upon whicli the little lace fichu which 
she wore over her best Sunday silk appeared 
apologetically inadequate. 
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ITHIN recent years industrial educa- 
tion has come to demand much 
attention in this country. It is 
now admitted tliat more than a! 
mere elemeutory education, such as 
is to be had in the primary scliooLs, 
is required to fit the average youth for. the buttle 
of life. But, besides this, there is another con- 
sideration, which many regard as of vastly more 
importance than, the first : it is that, if Great 
Britain is not to be gradually but surely ousted 
from the world’s markets by her foreign rivals, 
for one thing her artisans must he taught to 
. take an intelligent interest in their work, and 
must be able to direct their energies to perfecting 
itf . The movement in the direction of industrial- 
hut more e.specially technical— education had its 
beginnings before the latter consideration received . 
much attention, in the establishment of a.' few 
teclmical schoolsj' mostly '.in London. , , 

General interest was; only aroinsed To . the: im- 
portance: of the subject in 1881, when a royal 
commission appointed to consider it brought .out 
the fact that: this country WiiS' far behind the 
Continent , and the United : States in this respect. : 
Tiio Governnient: seriou-sly .took the matter in hand. 

:: In that year :was: passed the Technical -Instruction 
Act,: and in the following year the -Local ; -Taxation 
(Onstoms and Excise Duties) Act. The first act 
defined technical education as . (1) : instruetion in 


science and art applicable to industries (2) the 
application of special branches of science and art 
to specific industries; and (3) other : kinds of 
instruction which may bo approved by the Scieiiee 
and Art Department, and are stated by the local 
authoritie.s to be required by the cireum.stances of 
their district. By the same act county councils, 
town councils, or other local authorities were per- 
mitted to levy a rate not 'exceeding one penny in 
tlio pound for the purposes of technical education. 
By the Local Taxation Act a ta.x on spirits was 
raised for tliu benefit of local authorities, giving 
them permission to use the whole or part of it 
for the same purpose. 

Meanwhile technical education had been making 
rapid progress in Loudon, and in 1884 the Central - 
: Institution at South Kensington was opened, having 
been built and equipped at a cost of ^£100,000. 
The education given -at the Institution is, how- 
ever,. of, a higher grade than the usual technical 
instruction. Students are (qualified to beeoiue 
mechanical, civil, and electrical engineers, .super- 
intendents and managers in various , kinds of 
industries, and teehiiioal teachers. Besides this- 
and, numerous:: other institutions .more - or leas, fully 
■equipped for the teaching of technical, industrial, 
and inaniiul axxbjects, there are the institutions 
known as Polytechnics, > Up :to: 1891 there were 
only,:: the. . Regent: Street, , Polytechnic and - the 
People’s -Palace ; now there -are eleven. At- these . 
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places iusti'uctipn iti almost every liraucli of 
tedinology, science, aiul art, and in iiulustrial 
and manual: subjects, is given, from the most 
elementary to the highest stages. 

In other parts of the country the development 
of technical education has been almost aa equally 
rapid as in London. Besides special colleges in 
the chief cities, there is hardly a town or other 
centre of po 2 mlation in which facilities arc not 
given for technical instruction of some kind. 

In* addition to the money raised under the two 
acts already mentioned, funds fur tlie support of 
technical eduoatiou are drawn from tlie rates levied 
nndur the Puldio Libraries Act, from eutlowineuts, 
fees, &c. Tlie estimated total exjienditure of 
public money on technical education in the LTuited 
Kingilom for the year 1895-G was £793,507. 

Technical instruction is carried on in both day 
and evening schools. In day schools, for piijiils 
who desire to give their whole time to study, 
every kind of teelinical, commercial, and some- 
times industrial or manual instruction is given. 
Some of the puinia at these scliools study up to 
the age of eigliteen before taking to praetieul 
work. Most of tliose wlio do this, liowever, 
intend to follow such occupations aa meolianical 
or electrical engiiieering, chemical or te.xtile 
mantifactui'es, or agriculture, wdiere the xirocesses 
involved demand a comparatively wide knowledge, 
of 'spience. Much of the advanced work of such 
pupils is done in fully equipped lahorat.ories and 
workshoiM, , such .as all colleges have. In the 
evening . classes; : mainly for those who work ^ 
during the day; facilities are gh'en fo,r the study 
of science and art as apidied to their daily work, 
and for the acquisition of a commercial education. 

The kind of technical or industrial education in 
any particular district clepeuds very uuicli upon 
tile industries there, predomiimnt In the cotton 
districts of Lancasliira and Cliesliire, for instance, 
among otliei' tilings the principles of cotton- 
weaving and spinning are tauglit ; in dairy 
counties such as Cambridge, Berks, i&c,, dairy- 
work, bee-keeping, liorticulture, &c. ; and in sneli 
iron districts as Warwickslrire and Staifurclsliire, 
ineolianicai engineering, iron and steel niaiia- 
facture, &c. 

In regard to industrial or manual training, it 
stands to reason that tlie best pilace in which a 
youngman ought to learn Ids trade is the work- 
shop (and some masters are prejudieed enough 
to look with a jaundiced eye on youths hot from 
the ‘scliools’)- ‘But while tliis is so, it is also 
recognised that there are many questions of 
iiuiterials, design, principles, and uiethods., which 
it is iiuwadays quite ilnpossible for a beginner to . 
be instructed ill; during business lioiirs, and which 
can be / both more economically and more elfi-' 
ciently taken . in hand by, an orgaiiisatioii especially / 
charged Avitli a'tioli woi'k.’ 

, In looking at the: state 'of . industrial education 
abroad, our attention is naturally: turned in the: 
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first iustunce to Germany, wliicli within the lust 
few yeans has done so niiidi to imperil our 
trade sujiremacy. It is said tliat it was tlie 
World’s Fair at Pliiladelpliia in 1870 ivliicli. 
awakened Germany to the impartaiice of in- 
dustrial, as distinct from teclmical, education. 
Tlie German Coiiimi3.sioner, Professor Ileuleaux, 
telegraphed to Prince Bismarck that ‘our goods 
are clieap but wretclied.’ Inquiries were instituted 
by the various German statu-s into tlio causes of 
tlie industrial inferiority. They found tiiat re- 
quisite teclmical Iciiowledge was wanting among 
tlie lahourer-s, a knowledge wliicli could only be 
acquired in .suitable scliools, and that every in- 
dust, ry relies vqion tlie technical knowledge and 
ability accumnlated by years of sliilled labour for 
its success in the world’s markets ; hence that 
special excellence in any brancli of industry is a 
result botli of teclmical scliooliiig and acquired 
skill. The rosuit was tliat a large number of 
industrial scliools were at once started on a 
systematic jilaii, .and German iiidinstry was not 
long in feeling tlie ed'ect. These institutions are 
of three kinds; eloiuentary industrial schools, ivliich 
prejiare the mas.s of the people ; secondary in- 
dustrial schools, for the teaching of foremen awl 
designers ; and higher institutions or colleges,- 
which iireiiare those destined for. industrial leaders. 
Previous to 1876 there were schools of each kind 
already ill existence; but the varioins Blute.s now 
fostered industrial eduoatiou by subsidising , the 
schools established for that purpose. 

These industrial schools are both clay and 
evening schools. As the eiiiiiloyment of eliildren 
under sixteen years of age i.s iiroliiliited in 
factories and workshops, many communities have 
made attendance compulsory between the age.s 
of fourteen and si.xteeii,. and some of the states 
have made this po.s3ible by law. The state 
leaves to each conmnmity the choosing /of' the 
particular .subjects to be taught, these being .suited 
to the needs of the lQcality~agrieultnral or in- 
dustrial, as the case may be. The secondary 
industrial schools are in the large industrial centres 
of the empire. 'Tliey are chiefly schbols of design, 
ill which three-fourths of the time devoted to 
study is given to dr, awiiiK and mathematics. Pew 
of these schools liayo workshops ; hut the students, 
being mostly ai.)prenticos or jouruoymen artisans, 
can make models in their slioiis knfter designs 
made at. eeliool. . Tlie . masters eucourage this, . for 
they often henelit, by hew ideas or iiiventiou.s/ 
thus,- introduced.' The whole .sy.stem of industrial 
education is under the, control of tlie Minister of: 
.Oominerce and Industry. 

No country, perhaps, has carried industrial edu- 
cation, to more perfection tliaii. Switzerland, arid; 
there/ is. no .country in Europe which can .boast 
of more industrial and trade achoola iri : proportion 
to: /the population. Swiss indastrial adueatian, 
/however,, does not idtogether depend tipon boIiooIs. 
/.A system .was experiuieritally startecUa' few years 
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ago wliioli liad worked very well in Baden. Tina 
was the subsidising of selected master- workmen for 
training apprentices according to prescribed rules 
mid regulations. The period of trial expires in 
this present year, and if it has proved successful, 
the Eederal Government will grant the moans to 
carry out the plan on a much more extended 
scale. Tlio examination of apprentice.s is a great 
feature , in the Swiss system. In some of the 
cantons the examination is obligatory, in others it 
ia optional. About 1200 candidates are examined 
nimnally, but this number will increase as soon 
as obligatory examination ia adopted in every 
canton. Switzerland is moving indirectly tow.ard.s 
compulsory instruction for all those designing to 
follow industrial pursuits. 

Of the higher industrial institutions of Switzer- 
land, those of Zurich and Berne are the mo.st 
noted. The school at Berne aims to teach a young 
man a trade ; to enable those who have learned 
a trade in some workshop to complete their tech- 
nical education, and so prepare themselves for 
higher po.sitions than that of artisans ; to check 
the immigration of skilled workmen from other 
countries ; and to elevate the trades in general. 
Instruction is gratuitous. Funds are furnished, 
partly by the community, partly hy the Federal 
and Cantonal Governments, and partly by the 
sale of the products of the shops. The graduates 
are examined under the rules in force for ap- 
prentices, The conviction saeims to be growing in 
Switzerland, as it has grown in Baden, that it 
is better to subsidise the masters for the training 
of apprentices than to extend the system of trade- 
schools. 

In Austria it is only comparatively recently that 
active steps have been taken to bring industrial 
education up to the level of neighbouring coun- 
trie.s. As a national institution, it may be said 
to be in its experimental stage. Both the 
systems of suh.sidiaing masters and of establishing 
trade-schools are being tried. So successful have 
these so far shown themselves that it is proiMsed 
to introduce i the Swiss system of examination of 
apprentices. 

In France elementary in,struction in agriculture 
is vcompulaory in rural schools ; hence it is taught 
from the earliest school age— namely, seven. In- 
struction .is given both by means of tex^buoks 
and by simple experiments and observation. The 
Minister of Public Instruction says : ‘The end to be 
.attained fay r elementary instruction in agriculture 
is to., give the greatest number of children in. 
rural districts, the knowledge .indi.spensable for 
reading: a book on modern agriculture, or attend- 
ing an / agricultural meeting with pruflt ; : to. ira- . 
press them. with the love of country life and the 
desire not to change it for the city on manu- 
factures ; and : to inculcate the truth.- tliak the 
.agricultural .profession, the mo.st .independent of 
all, is more ..remunerative than many others.^ for 
industrious,: intelligent, and well -.in.strncted' fol- 


lowers.’ For those who wish to follow agriculture 
as a profession there is, of course, secondary in- 
struction. 

Denmark owes its pro.sperity almost wholly to 
the perfection of its agricultural or dairy industry. 
Naturally, therefore, this branch of industry receive.s 
most attention. The necessary instruction is given 
at what are called rural high-schoula. In these 
schools men — peasants of from eighteen to thirty 
years of age— spend five months of winter, anil 
women three months of summer, ‘ receiving an 
education which leans chiefly to the human side, 
and gives but a secondary place to the scientific 
and technical side, the object being to devuloj) 
the heart, mind, and will.’ Tire leading agri- 
culturists of Denmark hold that, apart from 
the advanced study of agriculture in the uni- 
versity stage, the spread of improved methods of 
Farming i.s duo more to the ‘ highljr developeil 
eommon-sense ’ of the Danish farmers as brought 
out by their rural liigh-seliool education than by 
any technical training in the schools. 

In the United States the movement for manual 
instruction was inaugurated in 1865 by the starting 
of the Institute of Technology in Boston. In all 
the principal cities of the Union there are now 
one or more special industrial institutions, schools, 
or college.s. To take New York alone, there 
are among its institutions the New York Trade 
School, where instruction is given in trades 
exclu.?ively ; the Working-man’s School, where 
manual training according to the latest trade 
methods is a special feature ; the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, the object of which is to promote 
manual and industrial education, as well as 
cultivation in literature, science, and art ; and 
the Teachers’ College, for the manual training of 
teachers, among other things. The Jews have 
two institutions in Now York --the Hebrew 
Technical In.stitute and the Baron de Hirsoli 
Trade-School, the latter for assi.sting Russian and 
Ronmanian Jew.s to gain a knowledge of some 
trade and a suflicient knowledge of the English 
language. Most of these institutions in the great 
cities are either selLsupporting or are supporteil 
by endowments. In 1862, college.s for the henefii, 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts rvere, by 
act, of Congress, and by further act in 1890, 
endowed with public lands and the proceed.s 
arising from their .sale. Those two sources of 
revenue, amounting to about 1,500,000, dollars, do 
not represent the whole income ; other sources 
are ■ fees, state , grants, &o. : The, total income 
amounts to about : 5,260,000 dollars. Altbougli 
previous to 1862 agricultural colleges existed 
in some of the states, after their endowment 
they rapidly increased, and now there are about 
■fifty. While agriculture is taught 'in most 
of them, the branches of industry peculiar to 
each state are not . neglected. In. addition to 
these, there urc: fourteen industrial colleges and 
institiftes, for coloured pupils ; : these are mostly 
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ill tlie soutlieni statc!.>i. It is, however, admitted 
that Germany is ahead of the Republic in the 
matter of industrial education, and that iniicli 
more requires to be done. 

Great Britain does not, in regard to industrial 
education, compare favourably witli .some of the 
European states. Many of our .schools, excel- 
lent though they he, are, strictly speaking, not 
industrial schools at all, or only partially so. 
All give instruction in .science and art as applied 
to industries — a great nunilier of them nothing 
else. Others give this instruction along with 
instruction in commercial subjects ; others again, 
but they are compiaratively few, combine these 
two hrunches with a more or less amount of 
purely industrial and manual training. The great 
majority of the schools are, or aim at being, 
secondary industrial schools ; they are, in other 
words, technical schools. Elenientary indu.strial 
education is practically neglected. The one 
is as important as the other. This is fully 


recognised in Gerinnny, the country above all 
otlier-s from which we have most to fear. There 
tecliiiical or secondary industrial education follows, 
in natural sequence, elemeutary industrial educa- 
tion, according to a sound and coininon-.sen.se 
8j'.steinj under the control of a re.sponsible miiii.stei'. 
We cannot be said to liiu’c a .system. Local 
authorities are under no control except in so far 
that the industrial and manual subjects (‘other 
kinds of instruction ’) which they may elect to 
teach inust ho approved by the Science and 
Art Dejiartment. 

It may be hoped that the trend towards tech- 
nical instruction will be aided by tlie qiroposids 
recently issued in a circular from the Education 
Department, in which recognition is asked for a 
distinct class of science schools, to which a grant 
will be given conditionally on their giving a 
special three years’ course of instruction in ex- 
peri mental .science, drawing, history and English 
litci-aturc, and means of insti'uctioii. 


TI-Il STOEY OF A, GEEAT BULLION EOBBEEY, 



sT first sight the robbery of gold or 
, silver bullion would seem one of 
, the most hazardous of all forms of 
theft. The great weight and clumsi- 
^ ness of the ‘swag,’ the number of 
people usually employed in guard- 
ing it, and, not least, the difficulty of dispo.sing 
of it when stolen render the adventure peculiarly 
dangerous. Perhaps, however, the very magnitude 
of the task, the risks attending it, and the hold 
and skilful combinations necessary to circumvent 
tbem posses.s attractions of their own to the 
minds of the moio Napoleonic class of criminals. 
Certain it is that bullion is a frequent object 
of attack, and sometimes the thieves have man- 
aged to get clear away w’itli their boot)' without 
leaving any clue. The impudent rubherj' of 
silver ingots in broad daylight in a London street 
a few years ago is no doubt still fresh in the 
public mind. In this case the thieves were 
tracked and caught. The affair presented some 
features unique in the history of ci'ime, and no 
doubt if the police told the whole story, which 
did not come out at the ti'ial of Sarti, and his 
confederates, it w'ould appear more snrprising 
still. But it may he doubted whether this , case 
equalled in romantic interest the great bullion 
robbery on the South-Eastern Railway over forty 
years ago, when gold to the value of .^£12, 000 was 
stolen from the night mail on its W'ay from 
Loudon to Eolkestohe. 

On May 16, 1855, the night mail for Folkestone 
and Dover left London Bridge Station with , a 
targe quantity, of gold in the guard’s van. The , 
specie belonged to three firms— Messrs Abell & Co.,; 
'Messrs Spielmauh, and Messrs Butt— and its in-, 


tended destination was Paris, Every care was 
taken to prevent theft. The gold was coiitained 
in three boxes, each of which was bound with 
iron bars and had been sealed and weighed before 
the start. These again wore placed in two iron 
safe.? fastened by Chubb locks. The safes were in 
ordinary use for the conveyance of bullion. Two 
keys were required to open each, but the same 
pair did for both the safes. Three sets of 

duplicate keys were in the p,osses.siou of the 

railway company, one being kc'pt in London, and 
another at Folkestone ; the third was in the cliarge 
of the captains of the South -Eastern Railway, 
boats. On this eventful night the safes were 

taken out of the train at Folkestone in the 

ordinary way (nothing pnusual being noticed) 
and placed on board tlie boat for , Boulogne. 
On arrival at the port the boxes were taken out 
and weighed. It was subsequently found that the 
weight here differed from the 'weight in London, 
At Paris they were weighed again, and the weight 
corresponded with that of Boulogne. "Wlieu the 
boxes were opened it was discovered that £12,000 
worth of gold had been abstracted and a quantity 
oi sliot substituted to make up weight. The police 
were at once communicated with, and made ex- 
haustive , investigations. It was obvious from the 
comjrafison of the weights at the different stopn 
pages that the robbery iau.st have been com- 
mitted before the bullion reached Bouldgue, and 
the impossibility of touching it while on board 
the , boat .rendered it practically certain that the 
gold was stolen from the train between Londoit: , 
and Folkestone. Beyond this, however, the police 
covild discover nothiug. The thieves had dEcnuiped: 
with £12,000, leaving not a trape'bebmd. ; 
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The affair was soon forgotten hj the majority 
of people, but in September 1856 public, interest 
was revived in a singular manner. A man named 
Eilrvaril Agar had been convicted in October 1865 
of utterin" a forged cheque, and had been 
sentenced to transportation for life. He was at 
this lime undergoing the preliminary imprison- 
ment at Portland, arid ho now came forward and 
made a remarkable confession to the authorities. 
He declared that the bullion robbery- sixteen 
months before was committed by himself and 
three accornpHees-— namely, William Pierce, for- 
merly a ticlcet-printer in the employment of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company ; James Burgess, 
guard ; and George Tester, clerk in the office of 
the traffic superintendent of the comj)auy. The 
three men were arrested, and on the 13th of 
January 1857 their trial opened at the Old 
Bailey before Mr Baron Martin. 

The principal witness against them was the in- 
former, Agar. His reason for turning queen’s 
evidence in this unexpected way was a desire to 
he revenged upon Pierce for the latter’s conduct 
to- a woman whom Agar had left under his care. 
Before his arrest Agar was living with a young 
woman named Eanny ICay, who had borne him a 
child, and of whom, despite occasional quarrels, 
he was passionately fond. When he was .sentenced 
to transportation he entrusted to Pierce a sum of 
.£3000, which: ho had acquired somehow before 
the bullion robbery, to ha devoted to the main- 
tenance u£ Fanny Kay and hia cliilcl. But after a 
short time Pierce appropriated the money himself, 
and turned the unfortunate woman adrift. This 
came to . the. ears of Agar in Portland, and, having 
nothing to lose himself, he determined to- repay 
his -quondam friend’s treachery by informing 
against him. 

In the indictment Pierce was -described as a 
grocer, iniperfeotly eduentod, and aged forty. He 
had been dismissed from his place as ticket-printer 
to the railway compaujs in 1850, Burgess, who 
was aged tliirfcj’'-flve, and had been in the com- 
pany’s .service as guard for thii'tcen years, was 
described as ‘well educated;’ and' Tester, who 
was - only twenty-six,- was accorded the same de- 
.scription. Agar was. aged forty-one, and on his 
own- confession had : made his living by crime for 
nearly: twenty -years. 

- The . informer- told his remarkable .story with- 
iniich : coolness - and obvious .sineerit 3 ^ He had 
.beeoine -aoquain-ted - with Pierce about five -years 
before, when the, latter was clerk at a betting- 
office --in King :Street,Govent Garden. One day 
Pierce told bi-m, that - it was, the custom to convey -I 
gold bullion in a safe by the night train from I 
LoudonEridge Station to, -Folkestone; and proposed - 
that they., should, attempt- a robbery, on-'-a-darge: 
scale. Agar,- - however, declined, ■: thinking the - 
scheme, impracticable. He went to America for 
some time, and cm his retuni accidentally met 
Pierce in King Street. Pierce then asked him if 


he had thought any more about the robbery. 
Agar replied that he believed it would be im- 
possible to carry the thing out unless they could 
obtain an impression of the keys used for the 
safe. The two men had repeated meetings, and 
at last Agar told Pierce that if ho could, obtain 
the impressions he would have no objection to 
nndertake the completion of the scheme. Pierce 
said he thought he could get the. impressions, ami 
explained that Burge.ss and Tester would he tlieir 
only confederates. Burgess was already known 
to Agar; Tester he only knew by sight. That 
young man was then stationmaster at Margate, 
and Agar went down to see him" by arrangement 
with Pierce, who wrote a.sking Tester to show the 
expert thief an impression of the oasli-box key to 
see if it would be any criterion to go by in 
making the keys for tlie bullion safes. But despite 
the most laudable desire to advance in the pro- 
fe-ssion of crime, Pierce proved himself only a 
novice in this affair of the keys ; and Agar was 
obliged to tell Te.ster that the impression he had 
to .show was not of the slightest use. Tester, 
who also seems to have had a natural taste for 
knavery, thereupon declared that it was a great 
pity Pierce had not mentioned the matter to him 
before, because when he (Tester) was , clerk at . 
the Folkestone Station he had- the keys in his 
posses.sion. 

Agar returned to London without success, , blil; 
in consequence of Tester’s last remark it. was 
determined that Pierce and he .should go down , 
to Folkestone and reconnoitre. They took -lodg- 
ings, Agar going by the name of Adams, ami gave 1 
out that they were there for the sake of the seai 
bathing. This was quite twelve mohths: before' 
the robbery actually came off. They went down 
to. the station and the pier regularly every day ' to 
observe the arrival of the trains and the delivery' 
of luggage to the boats, thus making tliemselves ac- 
quainted with the habits of the officials. But their 
constant watching arou.sed the suspicion of : the 
police. Pierce, whom they had particnlaiiy noticed, 
was obliged to go back to London, but Agar stayed 
behind for a few days. Then Tester introduced him 
to a young man named Shnrman, who sometimes 
had charge of the keys at Folkestone, and Agar 
set about corrupting him ; hut, as the informer 
said in court, Sharroan ‘ being a very sedate 
young , man,’ he coidii not gut much informa- 
tion .from; this source. ' He thorefove returned to 
town, somewhat .' Qisheartened, and advised that 
the matter should he allowed to rest for some 
'■time.'-:- 

- ...Pierce, however, still - clung to the scheme in- 
domitahly ; and- at last fortune smiled upon their 
enterprise.: -Tester, who had- by: this time been 
, promoted : to a clerkship in the office of the , 
, traffic .superintendent, wrote to : Pierce one day 
stating - that- one of : the- keys of the bullion safe 
,,waa dost,- and the safe had to -he -sent; to: Messrs 
Chubb, to- .be refitted. -Tester himself was , con- 
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clnctiiig tlie cori’espoiidence in tlio iiiiitter, au«l it 
was not diflicult for Iiiin to get tlie key into 
Ilia possession for a short time to take an ini- 
pi’ossion of it in was. But Agar refused to 
entrust such an iniportnnt operation to an 
amateur, .ind, so Tester was obliged to meet liim 
and Pierce at a beer-shop in Tooley Street, 
Ijririging the key with him. Ag.ar, under pretence 
that ho wanted to av.ash his hands, wont into 
a bedroom and took the impre.ssion with all 
the care and skill of nn adept. Tester then 
man.aged to put the key into its place in the 
snperiiit8Tideut’.s office witliout attracting the least 
suspicion. 

Tims, after moutlns of waiting and dis.appoint- 
nienfc, the first stop in the con.spiracy w.as achieved. . 
But they still required an im2n'e.s.sion of the 
second key, and this proved a gravcfr difficulty 
than any they had yet experienced. Agar, who 
was plentifully provided with money, having in 
his po8scs.sion .£3000, handed over to Pierce two 
or throe hundred sovoroign.s, which the hitter then 
forwarded to him by rail at Folko.stone. The 
bogus consignment was made out to Agar tinder 
the name of Archer. That ingenious gentleman 
of oonrsQ turned up for hi,s gold on the arrival 
of the tidal train, and observed that Chapman, 
tljo. official in charge, took the second key of the 
.safe ' out of a clipboard in his office. 

A bold’ stroke was then decided upon. In their 
previohS' reconnaissance! at Follce.stone, Pioree and 
Agar had .noticed that on the arrival of the 
.Boulogne^ boat Chapman and the other officials 
generally wont to the pier to make aiTangenieiits 
connected with the transport of luggage, leavim/ 
the office mltenmUd. So one day the worthy pair 
again arrived at the seaside town and waited for 
the arrival of the boat. Tliey then saw Oliap- 
inan ainl a man named Ledger leave the office 
and make for the pier. Pierce boldly wont inside, 
while Agar remained at the door. Pierce opened 
the cupboard without diffienUy and took the 
key to lus confederate, who, .standing the while 
on the threshold, rapidly took an impression of 
it in wax. Pierce then replaced it in the cup- 
board ; and, closing the door of the office, the 
thieves coolly walked away withoiit attracting 
attention. 

Now canio the task of filing the keys. Ag.ar 
bought several blank keys and filed thorn to the 
rerpiired shape in Pierce’s house, 'Walnut Tree, 
Walk, Lambeth— with such care that the, operation 
tOoklfully: two months. Even then perfection had 
nob been i reached, and Agar actually travelled , 
down to Folkestone with Burgess, the guard, seven ,; 
or eight times in order to try the keys on the 
bullion eafes. On each occa.sipn they fitted inpre- 
nearly, and teit last the day arrived; when they 
turned the locks with ahsolute ease. 

Whe lio'im for making the great attempt was , how ’ 
close at hand. . But first it waknecessary to arrange- 
: :for the safe conveyance of the gold after it had 


been stolon. They calculated Hint the largest 
amount they could carry would bo about £12,000 
worth, and thej' spent several day.s in preparing 
conrier-hags for holding the Imllion. Then, as 
they would have to sub.slituto something for the 
preciou.? metal, to bring the hoxe.s as far as po.s.sible 
up to the original weight. Pierce and Agar boiigbt 
a quantity of shot. Tlii.s they put up in a number 
of small bags, some of wliich wore placed in the 
courier-bags and tlio re.st in a largo carpet-biig. 
A .special bag of black leather was made foi' 
Tester, who was to got out of the train at Pmdgate, 
and there take some of the gold and convey it to 
London, so as to relieve the aroh-conspivators of 
jjart of their burden. These preparations were 
made at Agar’s house, Cambridge Villas, Sliepberil'.s 
Bush ; and when they were complete the lings were 
conveyed by cart to a house in Crowm Terrace, 
Hampstead Road, to which Pierce had in the mean- 
time shifted hri quarters. 

All was now ready for the enterpirifie, and the 
gang onlj' wailed for a night when a .snffleiunt 
quantity of bullion was being de,spatched to nuilce 
tlie robbery worth their while. But na they could 
not find tlii.s out till the la.'it moment, they had to, 
go to the London Bridge Station for several nights 
before a proper chance arrived. Pierce .and Agar 
would, drive in a cab to St Thomas’.? Street, iienfi , 
the station y some time before the train started. 
Pierce, who w.as disguised in a black wig ami 
false w)iiskor.a, wore a big cloak, under which; lie 
carried some of the bags. Agar also bad a 
cloak. He took it off, however, and went up 
to the station to meet Taster, who told him 
whether any gold was going down that night. 
As already .stated, this programme wii,s relicar.sed 
for five or six nights before the great oppoftnivity, 
occurred. 

At last, on the night of the eventful IBth, as 
Ag.ar was hanging around the station,, the gnardj 
Burgess, came out and wiped his faciri This wa.s 
the appointed signal to indicate that bullion was 
going down with the train. Burgess went back 
to bis duties. Agar summoned Pierce : luastily, 
and getting two first-class tickets for Dover,' gave 
one to his confederate. Pierce thereupon got, into 
a carri.age. But. Agar waited about, and choosing 
bis opportunity, managed to jump into the guard’s 
van unobserved. Burgess then earefiilly. covered 
him with an apron. Tester was in another part 
of the train. : , 

. After, the train had .started Agar threw off his 
covering and proceeded swiftly with the work of 
removing the bnllion, which on this night wa.s 
/contained in two safe.?. He opened one with the 
keys .and took out a wooden box. This he enro- 
frtlly prised .open with his tdola and took put, four 
bars of; gold. One, bar he placed in Tester’s, hUg, 

. 'and/gave it to Bnrgess to he handed out at iReigate. 

; The cither tliree he placed in the cai'petThfig. 

: Then lie jint shot Into the box in place of /the g 
';Thh: train hy ; thi3’^^';time liad; reached;^ R 
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Agar iveiit under cover again. Tester got out and 
received the black bag h’oin Burge.ss, and once 
more tlio train .sped on its way, Agar got up and 
opened tbe second box, wbicb was in. tbe same 
safe, and took tberefrom a q^uantity of American 
gold pieces, again substituting shot for the metal 
abstracted. He then fastened down both boxes, 
and sealed them down as they were when they 
started. He locked the safe and opened the other. 
This contained only one box, which he found filled 
with .small bars of gold. He took as many of these 
as he thought he had sufficient shot to replace, 
and then fastened -the box up again and locked 
the sate. 

Botli the safes were removed by tbe railway 
officiivls at Tolkestoue, without suspicion, and 
placed on the Boulogne boat. Agar and Pierce, 
liowevor, went right on to Dover, Arrived there, 
Agar walked at once to the harbour and threw 
tlie keys and the re.st of liis tools into the .sea. 
Then the successful thieves went to a hotel, 
giving out that tliey Iiad come to Dover from 
Bomewbore in the adjacent district, and that they 
were going up to London by tbe 2 a.m. train. 
Before they started tbej^ managed to take tlie 
gold out of tbe carpet-bag and place it in the 
courier-bags attached to their persons, and when 
they got back to London they left the carpet-bag 
behind in the waiting-room. 

The gold was taken to Pierce’s hon.se, where 
they were joined by Tester with his share of the 
spoil. Pierce sold the American coins to money- 
changers, getting in return as much as .^£400. 
Then they removed the bullion . to Agar’s lioiuse 
;ivti.Giunbri(lge Villas, and, extemporising a furnace 
in one . of the upper rooms, they melted the 
whole of it and ran it into ingots. Agar then 
began .cautibu.sly to sell it, receiving abont an 
ounce. An intere.sting fact came out in his evidence 
--■namely, that the first person to whom he Sold 
some of the bttllion was James Saward, better 
known as ‘Jim the Penman,’ This Saward was 
a remarkable character. He was a barrister of 
tlie Inner Temple, . aiid Agar himself said he had 
seen him pleading in Vfeatininster Hall. Saward 
appeared at the' bar of the Old Bailey in the 
following March, charged with the commission 
of an . astounding ; series of skilful forgeries in 
the ; .Oity — which were actually beginning to 
affect, the security of. the entire mercantile com- 
munity -^and was sentenced to transportation for 
life...-- ■„ 

;; O.liher, means of. .disposing., of . the goldj however, 
.were ;.nlso found, and. one day Burgess and Tester 
yiailed; ; Cambridge :, Villas to share in the first 
division: of the. spoil, each of the conspirators re- 
ceiving ^ from ,£600 to i700. But before Agar 
could.: diispose of any more of 'the gold' he was 
arrested on . the charge, .of uttering the forged 
cheque, and was . sent to prisohv- He understood 
itliat the rest, of the goldj. which .was imsoldj.; was 
bucied by .Pierce in a hole in his pantry under 


the front steps of a hou.se at Kilbiirn to which he 
had removed from Hauip.stcad Hoad. The news- 
paper reports of the day do not say whether this 
treasure was ever recovered. 

In telling lii.s strange narrative Agar made 
manifest the animosity he bore towards Pierce ; 
but tbe details be gave were so clear and con- 
vincing, and were corroborated so strongly by tbe 
evidence of independent witnesses, that, though the 
prisoners were defended by some of tlie ablest 
counsel of tbe day, tbe jury without be.sitation 
brought in a verdict of guilty. Burge.ss and 
Te.ster, who were charged with stealing the 
pro25erty of their employers, were sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation. Unfortunately the 
arch-conspirator and worst ra.scal of the gang 
managed to get off more lightly. Not being in 
the enqJoymcnt of the railway comimny at the 
time, be could only be proceeded against for simple 
larceny. For tliis he got the maximum penalty 
— two years’ imprisonment with hard labour, tbe 
first three months to be passed in solitary con- 
finement. But in sentencing him the judge 
denounced his conduct to Fanny Kay in the 
most scathing terms, and ordered the £3000 
which he had appropriated to bo restored to 
the woman. As for Agar, he had been made 
to understand from the first that his confes- 
sion would bring him no remission of the sen- 
tence wliioh had already been passed upon him, 
and therefore he went back once more to the 
bulks. 


AN INDIAN LULLABY;; ; 'U 

Pooalioiitns, Powlmtan'a ilcnrnst JinvoU iiiul.Daiigtitiji', In .tliat 
(tiu'ko iiiglita cnnie llirougli tlio ii'ksoino wobilo.s . . . and brouglit 
tlvoni so imicli Provision tliat saved ivnviiy of tlveli' Lives; . . . 
The Lone of Pocahontas so revived their deinl spirits, that all 
inoii’a Fear was abandoned. 

Tims from mniibe Death our goodu Qod .sent celiefe. • The 
sweet Assuagor of all fithor grlefo.— (rcncrnZi Hislorie of Virginia, 
Capt. Jons Smith,. Siwicii/iiii! (hvei'nor. 

Rest ! rest ! rest 1 

The south wind sighs in the piue-tree’s crest, 

. The dewdrop sleeps iu the rose’s breast, 

The curtains of Night are over the west — 

The bCiuitiful west. 

Ye have won your way from the fiery east; 

From danger . and toil :ye stand released, 

Yield ye now to the ohariir possessed 

By the dwellers within .the dreamy west— 

The beautiful west. , ... 

Sleep ! sleep I sleep ! 

. See 1 to our feet the moonbeams creep j .. . ■ 

By the waves of that silver tide cares.sod; 

"We .shall float through the gates of the mystic west — 
The beautiful west. 

. ..Astonia Kemhedi-Latime Dioksoh. 


.printed and DublisheJ .byi Wn Si K, ChambebS; Limited, 47 Paternoster How, London ; and Edineubuh, 
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By T. H. S. EscoTT, Aiithov of Personal Forces of the Period, SiC. 



^^jlX mika of vei'y iuvkwaid wulkiiij; it 
is (or ill the Inter seventies ■was) 
from the little inn at Sliguchan to 
tlie fiunoua Loch Coniisk in the 
Isle of Skye, Parentlietically one 
may obaervo tluitj as Macaulay 
invests the valley of Glencoe with a gloom not 
specially characteristic of the actual spot, so tlid 
tile , eye of Sir Walter Scott see in this sheet of 
Hebritleah tvater a closer resemblance than the 
prosaic Cye would detect to the Avurnian lake. 
Coruisk is indeed desolate enough from its sitmt- 
tion, but not absolutely awe-iuapiriug. Seated by 
these waters at the date mentioned was an artist 
whom, during part of his walk, the pre.sent writer 
had accompanied. I had lagged behind ; by the 
time the loch was reached, Vicat Cole had not 
only unpacked his artist’s materials, but had 
nearly completed his sketch. With a puzzled 
rather than an appreciative look, a shock-headed 
Highland shepherd-boy avas, as I approached, 
avatchiiig the painter’s progress for some time in 
stony silence. At last the urchin found his voice 
with: ‘Ay! But it’s nothing to compare avith 
MacWhirtcr.’ Ho had seen, like every one in 
that part of the world, if not the original, a copy 
of John MacWhirter’.s very poaverful landscape. 
The lad knew that artist, though a native of 
distant Midlothian, to be a compatriot. He 
inferred from the appearance of the later painter 
that he Was but a Sassenach tourist aadth colours 
and brush. Local: opinion elseayhere avas .more 
favourable to tlie rendering of tbe Skye lake by 
the well-kiioavn painter of Surrey landscapes. A 
few days later ave avere in Portree together. One 
after another the art-loviiig among the iiihabitunts 
called; at bur inn to see the presentation by , an 
English brush of that Hebridean spot, aa’hicb— to 
every Scotsman scarcely less a iiatianal idoL than 
Sir Walter himself— -John MaeWhirter had already 
immortalised.':: . 

After the Slcye days I again met Treat Cole in 


the Arts Club in London, to which ut that time 
ave buUi belonged. Never, surely, avert! goodlier 
I’epresenlativea of the painter’s craft collected 
witliin th(! same .space than in those days inside 
that pdoasanl and pretty house at the corner of 
Hanover Stpuarc. Vicat Cole himself was a 
remarkably well-looking man, poaverfully and 
symmetrically built. His tawny beard avas a 
avelcome and familiar fciitiiro at most artistic and 
literary gatherings of that period. I have not 
entered tlie club for several year.s ; its internal 
fittings and arrangements may have changed since 
I saw them. Tho.se who would kiioav what they 
were tlicn like cannot do better than look up the 
social sketches of art-life in London by John 
Leech or George du Manlier iu back-numbers 
of Punch; for the scene avherein the brethren 
of the brash are drawn is without excejitioh 
this prleiisant haunt. Gone are nearly all : of 
that group ; the most impressive of them always 
seemed the late Eield Talfourd. With his white 
locks surrounding a most noble eountenance, 
seated in his arm-chair iu the smoking-drawing- 
room, with its comfortably iinclublike furniture, 
Field Talfourd appeared the king as :Wcdl , as, 
by seniority he probably was, the father of the 
place. Duiiiig his later years Ills brush often lay 
idle ; iu his : day he had painted the portraits of 
most social iiorsonages.: While thus professionally 
engaged he had stayed at every house worth ■visit- 
ing in the kingdom, and: had known every person 
of note i beyond any artist the present writer has 
ever met he excelled; in the gift of pleasant 
conver-sational reminisoences. Talfourd,; indeed, 
many, years earlier, had been seen by the present 
writer. , Together; with George Gattermule, he 
visited, at town and country houses where in early 
youth it; \Vas my lot often to be. Cattermole was 
then, 01 ' bad lately been, engaged on Ida fine 
illustrations , to ‘The .Waverley : Novels.’ ;StiH 
overflowing with interest in that task, this great 
artist ; and, kindly niaii would delight his ; ypung 
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fi'ienrls by tlie. hour together with giving them 
ill his own words the chief points of the stories 
his drawings embellished ; still full of the spots 
he had visited, described by Sir Walter, he would 
accompany this talk with recollections of his own. 
itinerary. 

Set in the framework of the Arts Cluh building, 
is a meniory hringing several great men together 
iiiider its roof. Sir Edwin Landseer was then 
still living, not, I think, very long since having 
completed his Trafalgar Square lionS; He had, 
whether as gue.st or memher, found his way into 
the cluh, to sit at dinner nearly opposite the 
table whereat a great artist with the pen was 
then dining. 01iarle.s Dickens the younger was a 
regular hahitu^ of the place. Ou the occasion now 
mentioned he had brought with him to dinner his 
famou.s father ; the other occupant of the table 
being the old family and personal friend of 
Dickens, also an artist of knightly bearing, the 
present Marcus Stone, R. A. Later in the evening 
tlie painters already mentioned, the nobly pic- 
ture, sque Field Talfourd, Cole, Lambseer of 
the leonine face, and Stone himself, were seated 
together. It was a notable little corapaii}'' ; it 
visibly impressed the observing imagination of 
the novelist, who seemed almost disposed to 
make an obeisance before the venerable presence 
of his old friend the great animal-painter, as 
witli some admiring murmur on his lips he 
placed his arm in his son’s,, and so passed out 
of . the club, 

. The period of social and commercial prosperity 
for the painter, the most characteristic growth of 
Victorian times, :was, in those fur-olf clays, only 
beginning, Few were the men who made a large 
and regular income by their pencil or brush ; 
remarkablfi, as one looks back upon it, seem the 
amount and quality of artistic genius then avail-, 
able but precariously recognised. Thus, during 
the later sixties, iui|jrovements then comparatively 
recent in the engraver's art coincided with the de- 
velopment of uiuoh undoubted genius among black- 
and- white artists, never fully appreciated at the 
time, now in o-stly forgotten, hut still of . interest 
to reoorch .Book or magazine illustration, as it is 
understood to-day, seemed then in its infancy ; it 
was : undoubtedly , helped forward in its way by 
Tom Hood the .younger. This busy litterateur 
inherited not only some: of his father’s humour, 
but also his: : keen , eye for artistic effects with 
pen. and poncil, As periodical editor, tlie younger 
.Hood gathered round him, and introduced to the 
: public: several artists' of merit and mark, though : 
their names ware .writ in watep , A young Irish- 
inan .of most i sweet and gentle disposition, as -wdl 
as of .most: delicate, .fancy, Paul .Gray,' i delighted 
Ids friends with a vein of humour and philosophic 
irony in his , talk, tliat, . under, happier , cireiun- 
. stances, would have :won, hiiu,®Londoii'famd as a 
conversationalist. The early death caused by 
weak , lungs prevented ;: his rare powers,: as : a.;- car- 


toonist from ever reaching maturity. Frederick 
Walker was allowed more time by Fate for 
making his name known. But in respect of the 
delicate sense of beauty suffusing all their pic- 
tures, as well as tinged with irony, expres.s- 
ing itself in their casual talk, the two men, in 
spite of many differences, naturally suggest each 
other. 

At tlis date now referred to there first vi.9ibly 
began that improvement in tlie worldly fortunes 
of art which, witli some vicissitude.?, but upon 
tlie whole .steadily and pragre.S3ively, hu-s con- 
tinued to the present day. Gradually tlie art- 
teachers excliiiiiged their dingy little houses in 
Bloomsbury ior seuii-detached villas in breezy 
St Jolin’.s Wood or still more .spnciuu.s premises 
ill courtly Kensington, But within tlie present 
writer’s recollection, in Cluiiiotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, tliere was pointed out a deserted tene- 
ment as the original home of ‘ Gaiidisli, 1?,.A.,’ to 
wliom ‘Colonel Neivoonie’ took ‘Olive.’ Gandish 
ill the flesh was, or during the forties had been, 
Henry Sass, the first teacher of John Everett 
Millai.s. Probably of that identity no doubt 
exists. But another well-known art-teachei', 
Leigh, lived about the .same time in Newman 
Street. His son, a very clever writer of society 
verse, whom I knew well, clung to the, belief 
that, his father and not Sass iiiight have been 
the original of him who Thackeray immortalised. 
Talking once to me on the personal forces which 
have made the career of the modern, artist, Millais, 
I remember, gave a foremost place to the black- 
and-white work of John Leech and of other, 
pencils, ill Once a IVcek, first started as a 
rival to Household Words, Ab.solutely the first 
rank was as.sigiied by Millais to D. G. Rossetti. 
That artist I had only just met. But -I can recall, 
as it were yesterday, the most brilliant and 
original conversation which 1 ever hoard between 
that master and two of his cliseiples-rtlie consiim- 
iiiate di'auglitainan, colourist, and variously gifted 
Frederic Saiidy.s, one of, my olde.st . friends in 
literary or artistic London, and the poet Algernon 
Charles Swinburne., It was a ineotiiig much to 
be remembered, for each one of these able men 
talked at his ease, therefore at hi,s best. The con- 
vei’satimi.v might be described as a lumiuoim and 
original running oommeuiary on various phases, 
episodes, and musters of : the brush or pan since 
painting and ,:writiug became arts. . Probably 
no man of , onr day' .ever: possessed .so gifted 
and devoted a :baucl of friends and disciples as 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti His personal influence, 
seemed so magnetic and diffusive . as. to trans- 
form his friends and pupils : into his mouth- 
pieces. Not pediaps consciously, hut still, as they 
Would have . been , the: first to: admit, the cen- 
tral thoughts which inspired their conversation 
and tlieir life came originally from him of 
whom they often .spoke as ‘the master.’ Before 
Rossetti died he saw that the material fortunt.s 
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of the art to which he laid given so much of 
iutellectual prestige aiid social vogue were per- 
luuueutly secured. 

Of that sucee.ss the liouses of Leighton and 
Millais ill South Keiisingtuu were the picturestpie 
and triumphant eiiihodiments. Both men were in 
their way perfect hosts ; but their iiiethods of 
hospitality were as dilTereiit as their piorsons and 
their vie W.S of life. In Jiis appearance, habit, dis- 
tinction of lutximcr, and .splemlour of talk, Leighton 
ever seemed an Italian noble of rare stateliness 
and culture, born out of liis place and time. 
Disrauli’s sketch, therefore, of him as ‘Gaston 
Pluobus' ill Lolhair is scarcely a caricature. 
Leighton had not, 1 tliinli, anything unreal or 
artilicial about him. But the mail was so com- 
pletely merged iii the aitist, and the arti.sl lived so 
entirely, not only in his art, hut with the great 
Italian masters of other days, as almost un- 
consciously to pitch his casual talk in a key too 
high for the ordiiuiry society of his own day. 
In ‘Sir Picrciu Shiifton’ this was called euphuism ; 
in Frederick Leigliton it was the uii]>remeditated 
desire of the great artist in colours to sliow him- 
self ecpudly an artist in words. That he might 
avoid the trivial or the coinnionplace in thought, 
lie deliberately einployed a phraseology which, by 
a sort of; self-action, did not lend itself to be the 
medium of inerc trivialities. Rothing could be 
more graceful or more honourable to both these 
great and ’ nublu-iuiiided iiieii than the temper of 
respect fui‘ ' eomiuaiiding genius, combined with 
the, regard and, personal affection which, in their 
social intei'cuur.so, did not, indeed, cause Millais to 
stand on ceremony with Leighton, hut did tinge 
the niaiuier of the one towards the oUier with 
something of the iiuuily homage that the great 
and kindly artist who succeeded Leighton at the. 
Royal Academy could not have wilhlield from 
the man he admired and loved. ‘Unspoiled by 
fame’ was the expre-ssion applied to Millais by 
his brothers of the brush ; it passed into a pro- 
verb, and exactly described the man at each suc- 
cessive stage of hi.s career. To the last he was 
tliB same Jack Millais, with his old briar-root 
pipe and well-worn shooting-coat for choice. His 
work seldom permitted him to dine out ; when 
lie did so dine, it was ahvay.s for choice With a 
friend at the ‘Garrick’ or some crony of other 
days who, having gone through long storm ami 
stress like Millais bimself, liad now reached the 
liaven of home Comfort, ‘ A ' doaiy good fellbwl 
was the description given by his successor of 
the earlier president. But to Leighton, state 
occasions and social or civic pageants were as 
congeuial as Millais found the homelier inter- . 
course of ‘every day friendship. The goodness, and 
benignity, of the two men were the same ■; it, was 
their artistic temper ■ wlifch differently , coloured ; 
the , social demeanour of each. The only tiine the 
present writer ban femembeii to have seen , Millaisl 
good-nature rulfled fwak whbU; after a chorus of 
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conipliinents to LeightoiPs universal acconiplish- 
, incuts, an acrjuaiutanco of both artists drawled 
out, ‘Yes, wonderful man; paints, too, I believe.’ 
Tlie words were uttered in no mikiudly tone ; to 
the elder artist they had an uncliaiitable: sound. 
He comiuciited on tlieiu, as the spirit moved him, 
with sometliiug of kindly warning against the 
cheap and mean vice of detraction, socitdly known 
as ‘crabbing.’ 

Millais’s opportunities during the seventies 
made him a sort of Pari.s of the studio. Many 
faces famed for beauty had fn'.st become known 
to the world from hi.s pictures ; after this, on 
the eve of every London season he found him- 
self beset by the family or fiiunds of promis- 
ing dibulantes with requests that he would give 
some of his time and sliill to producing a 
portrait of the young lady by himself for 
the furthcoming Academy Exhibition. When 
the subject warranted his special attention, tlio 
artist sometimes saw his way to grant the 
request. When otherwise, the chivalrous kind- 
ness and mo.st delicate consideration of tlm 
artist so sliapeJ the words of refusal as to 
convey a general impression only less pleasant, 
to carry away in memory than an actual 
assent. 

•Among urti.sts who from their fiiie. preseiic® 
and generous character— such a.s tlio,se already 
euiimerated— claim fur them, in no conveutiwial 
sense, the title ‘knights of the brash,’ Philip H. 
Calderon should have a place. Something of the 
courtly grace of Spanish chivalry was recalled by 
the manly case of his niaimor and movemeut ; 
he seemed, akso, to posse, ss anotlier and more 
purely iutellectual attribute of the Southern races 
—a prophetic quickness to discern coining possi- , 
hilities. That common property, indeed, of, the 
Celtic stock, generally denied to the, TeuLon, frii- 
qiieutly showed it-self in Galderon’.s oouversatiou. 
Some years ago he u.xtendcd a holiday : trip across 
the Atlantic to those fruitful and picture.'sque ; 
regions which in later years were to be the 
theatre of war between the United States and 
Spain. There was no sign at the momenb to 
make such a coiitingenoy seem near. Soon after 
his return, I think at : the Arts Club, conversa- 
tionally reviewing his holiday experiences, this 
great Aiiglo-Spanish arti.St, with a tone of sadness, 
soliloquised; ‘And to think that , spots so fair 
must sooner: or later, bo given; over to war.’, Ttie 
tone; in Which word, s to this effect were inurniufed 
almost reminded : one of the story told by 
Herodotus - of that Asiatic officer wlioin the his- 
torian ■ met before the Greek repulse of the 
Porsiah invasion, who saw it all coiningi aiid 
grieveil most at his inability to avert the liavoc, 
he' foresaw as the Nemesis of the ill-starred' 
aggression by his own country. ‘The bitterest woe 
,'of ,all ,i8 it, when . biib foreknows mvioli,:’:tb have : 
power’ , to- control nothing ’—-the phrase so ,of,{en. 
Qu.i'thu; lipe' and^‘ m thoughts; of: to 
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Rugby aiul Ids pupil Stanley. To-day tlie social 
life of English ni'fc, at least in London, differs from . 
the life of letters in that the former has preserved 
very much of its primitive simplicity, ami that 


the studio sketches and personages of Thackeray 
— for example, J. J. Ridley — are not, as all who 
knew the late kindly and simple Charles Earle 
will admit, quite out of date. 


T I-I E E E D E AT’S D A U G II T E E. 


CHAPTER VIII. 



OW the Amphitryon Club is situated 
in the Avenue de I’Opera, as all the 
world knows, and is "one of the 
most exclusive and ■ distiiignished 
clubs in Europe. Browne had been 
a member for many years, and 
during his stays in Paris was usually to he found 
there. , 

It was a fine huildiug, in which everything was 
done in the most sumptuous and lu.vurious fasliimi. 
You might lunch there on bread and cheese or a 
•Pordei’-houHC steak ; but the broad, tlie cheese, 
and the steak, while unpretentious in themselves, 
would be the very best obtainable of their kind. 
What led him there on that particular evening 
Browne did not quite know. It was Destiny ! 
Blind Fate had him in hand, and was luring him 
on to what was to be tlia most momentous half- 
hour; of his life. He , knew he was pretty certain 
of finding soma one there with whom he was ac- 
quainted,; hut ho was certainly not prepared for 
the surprise which greeted him wlieu he pushed 
open the swing-doors and passed into the smoking- 
TOouii .Seated in a chair by the fire, and looking 
into : it in the meditative fashion of a man who 
has dined well and feels , disinclined for much 
e.'certioii, was no less a person than Maas. 

. ^Mon cher ami,’ he cried, springing to his feet 
and holding out his hand, ‘this k a delightful 
surpri.se. I hud no notion you were in Paris.’ 

‘I only arrived this evening,’ Browne replied, 
‘But I might: return the compliment, for I tliought 
you were in St Petersburg.’ 

‘No such thing,’ said Alaa.?, shaking Ids head. 
‘Petersburg at this time of the year does not 
agree witli my constitution. To be able to appreciate 
it one must have Slav blood in one’s veins, which 
I am discourteous enough to be glad to .say P have 
not. : But what brings you to the gay city? Is it 
basiuess or pleasure 1; But there, I need not ask. , 
I: should have: remembered; that business does iiot 
enter into your life.’’ 

‘A false conclusion on your part,’ .said Browne 
as he lit .a, cigar. : ‘ For U: man who has nothing 

to do, I have less leisure than mau}^ peopie. who 
declare they are overworked.’ ; - - hi: I- ' 

‘By the way,’ Maas ; continued, “ they tell. inA 
;W6 have to congratulate yon at last’ . ' 

, ‘Upon what?’ Browne inquired.. ‘What have 
I; done now that the vvoild shbuld -desire 
me well?-’ : -'V,.-- 

‘I refer to your approaching marriage,’ said - 


Maas. ‘Deauville was in here the other day, en 
route to Cannes, and he told us that it was stated 
in a London paper that you ivero about to he 
married. I told him I felt .sure he must be mis- 
taken. If you had been I should probably have 
known it’ 

‘ It’s not true,’ said Browne angrily. ‘Deauville 
should know better than to attach any credence 
to such a story.’ 

‘E.\aet!y what I told him,’ said Maas, ivith his 
u.siial imperturbability. ‘ I said that at liis age he 
should know better tbiiii to believe every silly 
Tumour he sees in the press, I assured him that 
you Were woi tli a good many married men yet’ 

As he said this Maas watched Browne’s face 
careful!)'. What he saw there must have satis- 
fied him on certain points upon which - he was 
anxious for information, for he smiled a trifle 
sardonically, and immediately changed the con- 
versation by inquiring what Browne intended 
doing that night 

‘Going liome to bed,’ .said Browne promptly. 
‘I liave had a long day’s travelling, and I’ve 
a lot to do to-morrow. I tliiuk, if you’ll exoilBe 
me, old chap. I’ll wish you good-night now.’ 

‘Good-night,’ said Maas, taking his hand. ‘ .Wheir 
shall I see you again? By the way,; I hopej If 
it’s any convenience to you, you’ll let ine; put 
my rooms at your disiiosal. But there, I forgot 
you have your own magnificent palace to go to. 
To oft'er you hoapitality would he superfluous.’ 

‘You talk of luy house as if I slwuld be likely 
to go there,’ said Browne soornfully. ‘ You know 
as well as I do that I liever enter the doors. 
What should I do in a caravanserai like that? 
No ; I am staying at the usual place in the Place 
TendSme. Now, good-night once more.’ 

‘ Good-night,’ said Maas, and Browne accordingly 
left the room. When the s-ndug-dobi's had closed 
behind him Maas went back to his chair and; lit 
another, cigarette. : : 

; ‘ Our friend Browne is bent upon making a 
fool of himself,’ he said to his cigarette ; ‘ and, 
what is ; worse, he will put lUB to a lot of trouble 
and inconveluehce. At this stage of tlie proceed- 
ings, however, it would be worse than useless to 
eudeavour; to check bini. He: has got the bit 
betWeeh his teeth, and would bolt right out if 1. 
:\vere . ;tb : try to. hririg hmi to a staudstill. The 
ohly thing that can be done, as far as I can see, is 
to sit, still and watch; the comedy, and, to step in. 
iilce.the god out of the luachiiie wheii all is ready.’ 
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Having thus expre.ssed liiiii.self, Im lit aiiotlier 
cigarette, and went off in seai’cli of llie supper 
Browne Lad declined. 

Browne’s first iiigLt in Paris was destined to 
prove a ri;.stless one. Wlietlier it was tlic journey 
or Lis visit to the Rue Jacquario that was re- 
sponsible for it I cannot .say ; one thing, however, 
is quite certain ; do what he would, he could 
not .sleep. He tried all the proverbial recipes in 
vain. He walked about his room, drank a glass 
of cold water, tried to picture .sheep jumping over 
a hedge ; but in vain. Do what he would, the 
drowsy god would nut li.stciii to hi.s appeal. 
Indeed, the fir.st be.anis of tlie morning ,snn were 
stealing into hi.s room before his eyelids closed. 
When his man came in to dress him he felt as 
di'owsy as if he had not closed his eye.s all night. 
He was not going to lie in l)ed, however. During 
breakfast lie dcliated with liim.sel[ wliat lie .should 
do with regard to tlie Rue Jacquario. Should he 
loiter about the streets in tlie liope of intercepting 
Katlierino when .she went abroail ? Or slioiild he 
take tlie hull by the horns and march boldly up 
to the house and ask for an interview? An.vious 
as he was to see lier, ha liad no desire to thru.st 
his presence upon her if it was not wanted. He 
knew that , she would bo the flr.st to resent that, 
and yet he felt he must see her, happen what 
might. :A.s soon as breakfast was fliii.slied he put 
on lii.s. lmt and set put for a stroll. The clouds 
of "the previous , night had departed, the sky was 
bluei dmd Urn breeze fresh and invigorating. 
Many a briglit eye and captivating glance was 
thrown at the healthy, stalwart young Englishman, 
who carried himself as if fatigue were a thing 
unknown to him. Tlien, suddenly, ho found him- 
self face to face with Katherine Petrovitch ! 

He lifted liis hat raeclianically, but for a 
moment he stood rooted to the spot with sur- 
prise, not knowing what to say or do. Great 
as was his astonishment, however, lier.s was 
infinitely greater. She stood liefore him, her 
colour coming and going, and with a frightened 
look in lier eyes. 

‘ Mr Browne, what does this mean 1 ’ .she asked, 
with a little catch of the breath. ‘You, are the 
last por.sou I expected to see in Paris.’ 

‘I was called over here on important busines.s,’ 
he replied, with unblushing mendacity and as 
lie said it be watched her face, and found it 
more troubled than lie had ever yet .seen it. 
‘But, why, even if we are surprised to see each 
other, slioulcl we remain standiiig here?’ he eon-, 
tinned, for want of something better to , say. , 
‘May I iio,t walk a .short distance with you?’ 

‘If you wish it,’ she replied, but with , no 
gi’eat display of graciousness. It was very plain 
that she did not attach very miicli credence to liis 
excuse, and it was equally certain tliat she was., 
iaoliiied to resent it. Nothing, \vas , said on the 
latter point, howevaiy and they .strolled along the. 
pavement together, lie wbndsriiig how, he eoiild,.; 


host set himself right with her, and .she coin- 
hutiiig a feeling of impending calniiiity, and at 
the. same time trying to convince !icr.aclf that she 
was extremely angry with liim, not only for 
meeting her, hut for being in Pari.s at all It 
was not until they reached the Rue des Tuiieries 
that Browne spoke. 

‘ May wo not go into the Gardens V lie aslted 
a little nervously. ‘I ahvay.s think that the 
children one sees there are the .sweetest in 

Europe.’ 

‘If yon wish,’ Katlierine replied cohll.v. . ‘ I 
shall not he able to stay very long, however, a.s 
Madanie Bern.stein will be expecting me.’ 

Browne felt inclined to aTiathemiitisc Jladame 
Bernstein, ns lie bad done several times before ; 
hnt lie wisely kept lii.s thoughts to himself. They 
accordingly cros.sed the road and entered the 

Gardens by the Broad Walk. Passing the Onipliale 
by Elide ami the statue of iEiiea.'S bearing 
Aneliises through the flames of Trojq tliey 

entered one of the small groves on the light, 
and seated themselves upon two chairs they 

found there. An awkward silence folhnved, 
during wliicli Katlierine looked away ill the 
direction tliey had come, while Browne, liis 
elbows on liis knees, dug viciously into .the 
path with tile point of liis umbrella, as if he 
would probe his way clown to the nether vegi,mis 
before ho would let her get an inkling of his em- 
barras-smeiit. Tliree cbihlreu witli their attendant 
bonnes passed tliem while they were so occupied, 
and one small toddler of four or five stopped 
and regarded the silent couple before him.^ 
Katlierine smiled at the ehild’.s cluihby, earnest' 
face, and Browne took this as a sign that the 
ice was breaking, though not so quickly as he 
could have wished. 

‘I am afraid yon are angry with me,’ he .said, 
after the child had passed on liis way again and 
they were left to each other’s company. V , ‘ How 
have I been unfortunate enough to ptfeml yoii ?' 

‘I do not know' that you have offenilod lue at 
all,’ the girl replied, still looking aw'ay from him, 
‘After all your kindness tome, I should be very 
ungrateful if I were to treat, you so.’ 

‘But there can be no doubt you are offended,’ 
Browne replied. ‘ I could see from the expression 
on your face, when I met you on the boulevard 
j last now, , tbat you w'ere annoyed with me for 
being there.’ 

‘ I must confess I was surprised,’ she answered ; 
‘still, I certainly did not wish you to think I wn.s 
aiinoyod.’. 

Browne thereupon took fresh heart, and re- 
solved. tipbn a bold plunge. ‘ But you were not 
.plea.sed?’ he said, aiul as he said it he watched 
her to. see What effect his vvoirls prndnoed. - She 
: still kt'pt her face turned away. ‘Don’t you 
think .it vvas a littlh iinkiud, of you to leave 
Doiidon. so, siiddeiily without' either , saying gpod- 
hye or. giving the least ivarning,/ of your .’iii ten- 
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tions ? ’ lie continued, his spirits rising with every 
word he uttered. 

‘I wns not certain that we were to leave so 
soon,’ tlie girl replied. ‘ It was not until yesterday 
morning that we found it. would , he necessary 
for ua to set off at once. But how did you know 
that wo had luftf 

Browne fell into the trap unheedingly. 

‘ Because I called at your lodgings an hour 
after you had left, in the hope of .seeing yon,’ he 
answered promptly. ‘The servant who opened 
the door to ihe informed me that you and 
Madame Bernstein, had departed for Paris. You 
may imagine my surprise.’ 

‘But if you were there within an honr of our 
leaving, what train did yon catch?’ she inquired, 
with a simplicity that could scarcely have failed 
to entrap liim. 

'The eleven o’clock express from Charing Cross 
vid Dover and Calais,’ he replied. 

‘You admit, then, that your important husiness 
in Paris was to follow us ? ’ she answered, and 
as slic .said it Browne realised what n mistake he 
had made. She rose without another word, and 
made as if she would leave the Gardens. Browne 
also sprang . to his feet, and laid his hand upon 
her arm as if to detain her. 

‘ Again I fear I have offended you,’ he said ; 
‘hut,.. believe me, I had not the least intention of 
doing: so. I think at least you should know 
me .well enough for tliat,’ 

. ;f But you should not have followed me at all,’ 
she said, her womanly wit showing her that if she 
wished to escape she niu.st beg the question and 
attack the side issue. ‘It was not kind of you.’ 

‘Nut kind?’ he cried. ‘But why should it 
not be? I cannot see that I have done anything 
wrong ; and, even if I have, will you not bo 
.luerciful?’ 

Large tears liad risen in her eyes ; her maimer 
was firm nevertheless. It seemed to Browne later 
on, when he recalled all that had happened on 
that memorable morning, as if two emotions, 
pride and love, were struggling in her breast for 
the mastery. , ; 

...‘Will you not forgive me?’: he asked, more 
hunibly than lie had probably ever spoken to a 
:.:human being in his life before. . 

: :'^;If : y on will promise not. to repeat the offence,’ 
sbe: .replied, : with a feeble attempt at a smile. 

. ‘Eeiuember, if I do forgive you, I shall expect 
you to adhere to your word,’ 

‘You do not know how hard It is for me to 
ivpromisej’ : said Browne; ‘but since you.wdsh it, I 
: wni do as you desire,.. I .promise yon I will not 
follow you again.’ 

‘I thank you,’ she answered, and held out her 
hand. ‘I must go now, or niadame will he won- 
dering what has become of me. Good-bye, Mr 
Bi’owne.’ 

: ‘ But do you mean that. I ani never . to see you 

-c^ain?’ he inquired in consternation. ' ^ - 


‘Bor the moment that i.s a question I cannot 
answer,’ she replied. ‘ I have told you before that 
my time is not my own ; nor do I know how long 
we shall remain in Paris.’ 

‘But if I am to promise thi.s, will you not 
prrimi.se nie something in return V he. asked, with 
a tremble in his voice that he could not control. 

‘ Wliat is it you wish me to promise ?’ she in- 
quired suspiciously. ‘ Yon must tell me first.’ 

‘It is that you will not leave Paris without 
first informing me,’ he answ'cred. ‘ I will not ask 
you to tell me where yon are going, or ask for 
an interview. All I desire i,s that you Bliould 
let mo know that you are leaving the city.’ 

She was .silent for a moment. 

‘If yon will give me your addro.s.s, I will pro- 
nii.se to write and let you know,’ .she said at la.st. 

‘I thank you,’ he answered. Then, refusing to 
allow him to accompany her any farther, she held 
out lier hand and bade him good-bye. Having 
clone so, she passed up the Broad Walk in the 
direction they had come, and presently was lost 
to his view. 

‘Well, I am a fool if ever there was one,’ said 
Browne to himself when he was alone. ‘If only 
I had kept a silent tongue in my heacl about 
that visit to the Warwick .Eoad I should hot be 
in the hole I am now. I’ve scored one point, 
however ; she has promised to let mo know when 
.she leaves Parts. I will stay liere until that time 
arrives on the chance of meeting her again, and 

then Well, what matters ' what ; happens 

then? How sweet she isl’ 

The young man heaved a heavy .sigh, and re- 
turned to' his hotel by way of tbe Rue tie Eivqtii. .. 

From that moment, and for upwards .of a iVeekf 
he neither saw nor heard anything further :.0f, her. 
Although he paraded tlie streets with untiring 
energy, and even went so far as to pay peHbdical 
visits on foot to the Rue Jacqnarie, he vms: always 
disappointed. Then a.ssi.staho6 came to him, and 
from a totally nuexpected ciuarteiv. 

Upon returning to his hotel, after one of .his 
interminable peregrinations,, he found upon the 
table in his sitting-room a note, written on pale- 
pinlc paper and So highly scented that he became 
aware of its presence thei*e almost before he 
entered the roonr. W onderiiig from whom it could 
have coin e,. for the writing was quite unknown 
to him,; he' opened it and, s the contents. 

It was Written in .French, niid, to his surprise, 
proved to be from' Madame Bernstein. 

‘My dear Monsieur Browne,’ it ran,: ‘if you 
could spare A. frieiid: a few moments of your 
valuable tiifie, I ^should, ;:be so grateful if you 
could let me See; you, . The matter upon whiih I 
desire to consult you, as niy. letter would lead 
you . to auppo.se, is an exceedingly important biie. 
.Should . you .chanoe to be disengaged to-morrow 
(Thursday) afternoon, I will remain in, in the bopo 
of . seeing: you.— Always your friend, . and never 
more than: now, ■ : Sophib Eeknsi'ein.’ 
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Browne read tliis oiu'iou.5 epistle three timeSj 
and each lime ^Yas farther froin being able to 
imder.stand it. ‘What was this matter nj)on . 
which Madame Eern.stein de.sired to consult 
him? Could it have any connection Avith 
Katherine '? If not, what else could it po.s.sibly he? 
And why did she call herself his Mend and 
wind up with ‘and never more than now’? It 
liad one good point, however; it would in all 
probability furnish him tvitli another opportunity 
of seeing the, girl he loved. And yet there were 
twenty hours to bo di.sposed of before he could 
pos.sildy keep the appointment. Never in his life 
had time seemed so long. 

Punctually to the minute he arrived at the 
door of the commonplace building in the Eiie 
Jacrpiarie. Tlie concierge looked out from her 
cuhby-hole at him, and iiirpiirod his busines.s. 
In reply he a.‘iked the nmnher of Madame . Bern- 
steinls room.s, and, having been informed, went 
upstairs in search of them. He had not very far 


to go, however, for lie encountered niadainc herself 
on the landing half-wiiy up. 

‘All, inonsieui'!’ .she cried, holding out her 
liauil with nil inipetuoiis gesture that was as 
theatrical a.s her u.snal behaviour, ‘ this is ino.^t 
kind of you to come to .see mo .so promptly. I 
know Unit I am U’e.spassing both upon your good 
nature and your time.’ 

‘ I hope you will not mention that,’ said Browne 
politely. ‘If I can. be of any use to yon, I 
think you know you. may commaud me.’ 

. ‘It is not fur myself that I have asked you to 
come,’ she . answered. ‘But do not let us talk 
here. Will you not accompany me to my 
roonts ? ’ 

She aeeorilingly led the way up the ne.vt flight 
of stairs and along a corridor to a room that was 
lialf-drawing-room, half-boudoir. Madame care- 
fully closed tlie door, and then bade him be 
seated. Browne took po.ssession of an casy-chair, 
wondering what was going to happen nest. 


A OALIFOIINIAN UNIVEESITT. 


By Ml’nko Someuville. 



E American uni vensities little is known 
on this side of the Atlantic. Har- 
vai'd, AAle, and Princeton are the 
most familiar, and tho.se are all in 
the east. The Hud.son River was 
once considered a lino of academic 
division, to : the west of which were barhurians 
engrossei.1 in wheat-deals and hay-raising, and 
cultivating only a kind of uuiversitj'' peculiar 
to tliemselves, which was run on strictly busine,ss 
principles, and in return for the dollars of the 
aspirants conferred degrees upon European gentle- 
men of literary talents, whose merits had not, 
been rocogul.sed by their Alma Mater. Buttho.se 
who entertain such idea.s nowadays are at least a 
decade behind the times. In Western America 


there are state and privately endowed inistitutions 
which in. equipment, wealth, and academia spirit 
are piressing close upon the older universities of the 
east, and even invite comparison ivith tho.se of the 
Old Country. Of these the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, in the state of California, is a type. This 
university owes its institution to the late Mr 
Stanford, a Galilomiaii who made a: large fortune 
ftrst in , mining operations and then in railroads. 
He occupied: re.spon3ible public positions, being a 
.senator of the United States, President of tlm 
Central Pacific Railway, and Governor of Cali- 
fornia. To him and. his wdfe was horn an only 
son, Leland Stanford, upon whom all their hopes , 
were centred, But at the age of eighteen Leland 
died of malaria in Italy. His parents resolved to 
.give to, the children of California the education 
which they ha-d planned for their son. The: estate 
aial wealth Which he would haVe inherited \vas. 


made over to the trustees of the projected university,. 
The gift was of such magnitude as to attract, at- 
tention even in a country wliure puivate generosity 
is on a large scale. It included an estate uE eighty 
thousand acres and eiglit million dollars. Archi- 
tects wore engaged, tru.stees named, and a president 
appointed ; and in 1891 the university opened with 
fifteeu jirofessors and three hundred .students. 
Now it is entering upon its seventh eession, with 
si-xteeu hundred students and eighty on the teach- 
ing staff. Litigation which followed the death of 
Mr Stanford has hindered the expansion of the 
universitj' ; but it will soon be able to carry put 
the pilaus of its founder. 

A comparison with our Old Country universities 
naturally suggested itself tome, arriving at Stan- 
ford fresh from a Scottissh university. Most radical 
of all is the difference in the requirements fPr 
entrance. At home we spent mmiy an hour poring 
over the Calendar hi the attempt to elucidate from 
the ordinances of my Lords the OommiBsiouers the 
various .subjects and gronp.s of subjects necessary 
for the entrance examination. But at Stanford, 
as in tlie State Universitp', the candidate for the 
prarchment scrip> finds no entrance examination 
: barring the. gates. Tlie univer.sity and the second- 
ary schools w'oi’k into each other’s hands. To pup-, 
: dupe evidence of a thorougli high-Bchbol course, on 
, its equivalent, is all that is neeo,9.sary for inatricnla- 
tipn. , Once enrolled, the student has entire libeity 
ill the subjects he . selects for study iluring the 
four years, which lead to graduation, i If he chooses: 

. .he .hifiy assay gold quartz in the . mining spliool; 
.:f ohe’ hour, read Plato with the Professor of : Greek 
;:iniexti liohr,: aiid, analyse manure’ in the ngficul turul 
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duty it is to guide liim in the selection of studies 
and .advi.se him at all stage.s of his course when 
his iis.si.9tance is asked. The professor.? have tickets 
on their doors intimating the regular hours when 
they are in their rooms fur oon.sultation by stu- 
dents. In the selection of professor.?, youth, when 
conjoined with talents, has the preference. A 
‘profe.ssor’ at Stanford doe.s not denote a spectacled 
fo.9sil, whose sympathies with youtli are dried up 
with ago. They are for the most part young 
graduates, full of fresh vigour, and brought up 
under the same conditions and under the .same 
difficulties as their pupils, with no false dignity 
hedging their office and limiting their usefulness. 

The university buildings are at Palo Alto, ‘the 
big tree,’ scarcely fifty miles from San Francisco, 
on a level plain on the edge of the Santa Clara 
county of California, famed for its beauty and 
excellence of climate. The architecture is of the 
old Jlissiou type, finst introduced to California by 
the Mexican Spaniards. The long, low adobe build- 
ings, with the wide colonnades and the open courts, 
have been successfully reproduced. Within the 
inner quadrangle are beds of tropical p)lants and 
flowers. There is an excellent museum,* with trea- 
sure.? from all quarters— inumraies from Egypt, 
vases from Cyprus, totems from Alaska, canoes 
from Greenland. Hut of pathetic interest is the 
collection of, the toys and books of young Leland 
Stanford. A boy’s favourite books seem to bo 
very much the same in the New "World as iii tlie 
Old ; and in Leland’s library I saw such old friends 
as Jules 'Verne, Kingston, and Bret Harte. An 
oak cabinet contains the treasures which the: boy 
had gathered when eight years old to . form , a 
collection of his own— the firijt beginning of the 
present museum, 

. A univer.sity furnished ; with sucli wealthy en- 
dowments and equipments, and conducted on such 
innovating prinoiplos, naturally excites attention, 
and in some quarters provokes criticism. Whether 
the departure from the old traditions Will be ulti- 
mately beneficial to the true interests of culture and 
education some still doiibt ; but, judging from the 
results which the . university , 1ms accomplished 
within the past few years, there seem.s little cause 
to fear for the future.. 


department at another hour. The degree which 
comes at the end of the four year.? is given for 
each subject separately, not, as .with ns, for a 
selected group offering little or no option. ‘Bachelor 
of Arts in Flygiene,’ ‘Bachelor of Arts iu Steam 
Engineei'iiig,’ are examples of the titles with which 
graduates from Stanford enter upon life. This 
innovation i.s startling enough to one brought iip 
in a Scotti.sh university, which, despite the tinker- 
ing of commissioners, clings piously to the ortho- 
do.x curriculum as laid down by its founders five 
centuries .ago. But the special boast of .Stanford is 
that, in virtue of its charter, it occupies a unique 
po.sitiou as being ‘ uii trammelled by the vested rights, 
the ultra-oon.sei‘vative influences, tlie despotism of 
the old protean curriculum which surround the 
older colleges and universities.’ It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to flial that at Stanford there 
are no tuition fees, no gown and trencher, no 
Faculty, and no Senate. Eacli professor has autho- 
rity over his own department, i.s Independent of 
any of his colleagues, and is subject only to the 
Pi'csident, who lias control over the entire staff, 
and can make appointments or enforce dismissuLs. 

Jjowell’s definition of a nniversity a.s ‘a place 
where nothing luseful is taught ’ is certainly in- 
applicable to Stanford. The charter declares that 
‘the object of the university is to qualify students 
for personal .succe.ss and direct usefulness iu life.’ 
The university makes no attempt to defend herself 
against the charge of being utilitarian, but accepts 
it .as a oompUment. The majority of the students 
are turning their attention to subjects which are 
likely to he of practical help to tlioiu in the future. 

Another, difference may be noted. In our uni- 
versities at home, students often felt that the dis- 
tance between the lecturer’s desk and the benches : 
was too great Under ordiuaiy circunistancea a 
few minutes’ conversation While enrolling or pay-, 
ing fees, and an invitation to a formal lunch or 
‘at home,’ constituted all the personal contact 
between student; and teacher. Of course there 
were profassors who did manifest some personal 
interest In those for whom the university existed. . 
Snell men are gratefully remembered ; but. they 
were an exception. It is different here. Each 
student has a professor assigned to him, whose 
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entering the library Mrs Braitli- 
'vaite sank into a chair,, and getting 
out a pooket-lmndkercliief, wiped 
her brow. ‘Ilei-bert,’ she said im- 
in-essivelj-, ‘ Maggie's engagement 
must be broken off. , Tlte most 
dreadful thing has happened. I never was more 
npset in my life.’ 

The Rector ga.sped. Re could Imrdly believe his 


ears. ., What was she saying — ‘ Maggie’s engagement 
must be broken off ’ ? 

: ‘ Broken off' ? ’ he repeated questioniiigly. ‘IVlmt 
do you mean ?’ 

‘, I mean what I say,’ amswered Mrs Braithwaite 
sharply. ‘You needn’t look at me like that—ldl 
explain to you as fu,st 1 can — and then of course 
you’ll agree with me’ — — ^ 

: I thought yon’— 
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‘Yes, I dare say,’ iiiternipted Lis wife a little 
irritably ; ‘but I’ve cliaiigod iiiy iniml — and reason 
euongli, too. I can’t tell you while you .stand 
there fidgeting about. I wish you would sit down 
on that chair.’ 

The Hector did as he was told. Ho tried to 
compose his face so as not to (!xpres.s bis joy. 
But it was not easy. A load seemed suddenly 
lifted from his slioulder.s. He felt like a prisoner 
with a reprieve. He felt like a released school- 
Imy. 

‘Well,’ .said Mr.s Braithwaite a.s she. folded her 
liandkerchiof into a neat .square upon her knee, 
‘this is how it luippenod. I had lliiiahed the 
tents and spoken to everybody — .1 think it’s 
abominalde that man Maple .sliould got the 
prize for his peaches the second year. I was 
dreadfully hot and tired. .People have, no inanner.s 
—the way I got pushed about iu the vegetable 
tent was di.sgraceful ; I intend to write about it to 
the manager.s. Well, I went into that .summer-lionsc 
behind the rockery to rest and got ootd, and as 
I .sat tlicre, who .should pass by hut Charlie 
walking with a girl I ’ve never seen before. And, 
would you believe it — only you never show the 
slightest interest in anytliing I tell you — his arm 
was round .her waist — or her arm round his— I 
forget whioli— and they actually kissed eacli other 
three .tiniea ! I am certain it was throe times, for 
I cqunted ; and it looked to ine, as thejf turned 
the corner of the shruhbeiy, a.s if her liead was 
on his shoulder. I could have fainted, only I 
don’t dii that sort of thing— thank Heaven!’ Mrs 
Brnithwaito came to a pause, and fanned herself 
with a halt-sheet of the Times. 

‘Are you , .sure it wn.3 he?’ said the Rector, 
endeavouring to put the consternatiem into his 
voice whicli he felt ouglit to he there. 

‘Of course I’m certain. I don't sit in a dream 
and see tlie wrong person — ns some people do. 
There was no mistake about it ; and a.s he lias no 
sisters or near enough relations, it must liave been 
.something improper. I couldn’t have believed it. 

I wouldn’t let Maggie marry him for anything I 
know, in spite of all hi.s moiuay. No one can .say 
I’m a worldly mother!’ 

‘You mean to have it broken off?’ 

‘ Of course I do. How can you imagine anything 
else ? But you never have taken tlie sinaVlest 
interest in those poor girls,’ 

‘Was she fond of him, do you tliink ?’, asked : 
the Eector, feeling he must say sometliiiig appro- 
priate, 

‘ Fond of him ? Yes— no— well, quite as much as 
a nioe-minded girl vvoiild be before marriage. But. 
she won’t be much longer wlien she knows.’ 

‘ It will be rather a shook to her, I fear,’ said 
the Rector absently. 

‘She might have wor.se ones if .slie married, him. 
.—if those are his ways,’ cried Mrs Braithwaite. 
with asperity. ‘I own I’m vexed.: It seemed, so 
suitable in every way. But I know my duty. 


and I shall stick to it.’ Slio looked at him as 
if expecting a little oppo.sition for once. He 
had been even more pleased than her.self at the 
match. 

The Rector noticed her expression, 

‘My dear— you !ciiow !,)c.st. 1 leave it to you 

to — to manage,’ he said hurriedly, 

‘I suppose you do, Herbert; you generally do 
leave tilings to me to manage.’ Slie looked at 
him a little grimly, sitting iu front of him broad 
and square. Tlien slie got up from her chair, and 
undid lier honnBt-.strings in front of tlie looking- 
glass over the inautelpiece. .‘She unpinned the lace 
fichu, and carefully took off’ and folded her brown 
kid gloves. Then, without glancing in lii.s direc- 
tion, .she left the room. 

The Rector hi'eathud a great sigh of redief on 
finding himself alone. He felt almost young- 
os if he Would like to throw' his hut iu the air, 
or run a race, or do .sometliing to let off his 
emotions. 

Tie had all the satisfactory feeling of a virttious 
act performed. For there had been no flinching 
this time, lie had made up lii.s mind and would 
have carried it through. Tliat he had not been 
called upon at the last moment was not his 
fault. He could now resume his plans and go to 
London to-morrow or tlm day after. Ho would 
still bo in time for the orchid show, and most of! 
the other things lie wanted to do. 

Half-an-liour later, as lie sat in a reverie over 
past events, he was disturbed by a knock at the 
door. With red eye.s and flushed cheeks his 
daughter Maggie ran towards him, ‘Would the 
duties of parentage, once taken up, ever Test?' 
flushed through his mind ns he looked up at 
her. 

‘Father, mother has been telling me about—' 
about — what she saw. I don’t believe it was 
anything, really— at all. It was that cousin of Ids 
who lived with them .as a child— she is only 
lU'teen, though she looks quite grown up, seen froiu 
beliind. I don’t believe he kissed her— it W'os she 
did it to him — I’m certain, I saw her do it once, 
and he didn’t, like , it at all — anrl-.-and— I don’t 
think I want to break oil— really — I’ve told 
.mother .so — and .she’s awfully angry. She .says 
I’ve no in'oper feeling, and am a di.sgrace to her. 
Will yon — will , yon — make it right with her 
—please, father ? ! I’m very f-fond of him, 
.really’—: .Slie, threw herself down by his side 
and sobbed. 

The Rector stared at her in silence. He could 
hardly think connectedly at all. He had already 
, experienced one revulsion of feeling in tlia day ; 
he luirdly felt prepared for another. 

; You , have, changed rather suddenly,’ he said at , 
lash 

; I No, I haven't. I, haven’t changed at all.: A 
always '.was very— ^fcnul of him— really, You . 
.might .have known,! only you have : never known 
,: ahythiiig . about, its at all^.^1 mean, - about Eitty ! 
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‘And j'ou’ll make it all riglit, so ske doesn’t 
worry me ? ’ 

‘Yes, I will make it all riglit for you, you 
needn’t fear. I tliiiik myself some mistake lias 
been made by your motber. You nnist remember 
sbe means to act for tbe best,’ be added, witli a 
sudden realisation of bis duty to both sides, 

‘ Ob yes, I know all that ; we make allowance 
— we reallj' do,’ said Maggie in an indulgent tone. 
.‘I must go and tell Kitty,’ slie continued. ‘She’ll 
have to believe it now — I mean that you are fond 
of us,’ sbe added in explanation. 

Tbe Eeotor smiled a little sadly. Then be .set bis 
lips firmly together, and walked out of tbe room. 


and me. I know it must be rather difficult for 
you,’ sbe added after a moment’s pause, a touch 
of contrition in her tone. 

‘It is difficult,’ said the Eector a little wearily. 

‘It i.s difficult and it is depressing. It. appears 
I might just a.s well have not agitnted niyself 
on your account at all. It has all been quite 
wasted.’ , 

He siglied and looked longingly at bis gaiAen. 

It .struck him that tbe culture of flowers was left 
to him yet. Maggie be.sitated for a moment. 

Then, suddenly, .she flung her arms around bis 
neck. It took him by surprise. . 

‘Never mind, daddy dear,’ she cried ; ‘it hasn’t 
been wasted at all. It baa made me — find out 
things — I never knew' before. You see you really . About balf-an-bour later Mr Braithwaite 

care about us, Kitty and me, a lot. I told Kitty emerged from the drawing-room. He wnilked 

so. I told her bow you’d given up going to ubsentl}', not heeding wliitlier he went, though 

London, all for me. She was surprised. And almost instinctively bis footsteps led him into 

I’m sure gills must be dreadful to understand. the garden. , 

I’m sin*e I am — and Kitty’s w'orse. Y'e’re He turned in the direction of tbe Madonna 

made so cpxeei’. You see now about Charlie ; lilies, and walked up and down in front of them, 

as soon as I felt tbe “.step” was going to pre- Once or twice be stopped and touched a beauti- 

vent my marrying him, why, I w'anted to — I felt fnl drooping blossom with bi.s baml. Presently, 

lienring footeteps coming down tbe patli, be turned 
round. 

It was Maggie. Sbe flew along tlie path, liatless, 
little curls of her fair hair flying in the breeze. 

‘ Well 1 ’ sbe said anxiously,. ‘ is it all right now 1 
Did yon make it all nice and smooth?’! , 

‘Yes; it’s nil right,’ said the Eector slowly. 
‘But it ’.s not through me. I bad .nutlnng to do 

with it. Perhaps it’s as well,’ be .added, .after a 

pause, as be tied up a drooping lily-bead a little 
clo.ser to its support. 

‘How do you mean?’ cried the girl breatbleesly, 
‘There was somebody else there,;: he- bad ex- 
plained everything. I think be guessed what, 
would happen, and so be hurried .'Oii here. It 
wnis done lor a joke. They saw' -your mother in 
tile sunnner-bouse, and tbouglit— at least I believe 
it w'as Gwen who did it— she thought that she 
W'onld shook her and have sclme fun. ; Your 
mother ..hasn’t seen Gwen since she W'as a little 
thing, you know.’ 

‘I thought it: was .Gwen,’ cried Maggie. -‘I 
don’t mind Gwen ; she’s only a child, though 
she does do lier hair up now. Was mother very 
angry,?’ ' 

; ‘I believe she had been — rather annoyed,’ :: 
answered her father judioioif.sty. : ‘But she was 
quite herself when -I came, into the rooni. . Qhai'lie 
had made his peace very successfully, I must own.’ 

,, ‘Is he with her now ?’- asked his .daiighter hastil}'.! 
,‘:No ; ; he went .to, the . schoolroom; to ' look for 
:yoMyv;I believe.’: . 

‘Ah !:’ : said 'Maggie :!thdnghtfnlly; She walked 
slowly: down the, path in the direction of the 
house, her slight figure, in its; white frock, enfmmed 
in.. :the ; .soft green of the ' arching : : filbert- trees. , 
'The',,, Eector Iooked ,after her for :a: moment. Then,' 
'be'„'-called .:her .back, ■ j.''"'- 


‘I understand,’ said lier father, with a little 
laugh. ‘It is very simple now you explain, 
I mu-st begin to study human nature. I’ve 
avoided the subject hitherto, I’m afraid I’ve 
been too engrossed with the flow'er.s.’ 

‘ Yes, yon have; rather,’ answered las daughter 
candidly. ’ You. see, there ’.s Kitty will W'ant advice, 
particularly w'hen I’m gone. We never go to the 
’‘step) ’’ for advice, of course. But Kitty’s different 
to me j she always knows her ow'n mind.’ 

; .The Eector. made a mental note of the fact. He 
.sighed, as he did so, , He felt that to learn human 
nature would take a great deal of time. 

‘I’ll help : you all I know,’ said Maggie cheerc 
fully; ‘I shan’t bo far off. I wish I’d known 
you eared about us before.’ 

‘Do you think I ’ll ever learn ?’ said the Eector 
anxiously. He felt, somehow', in this particular 
branch of knowledge his little daughter was far 
abend of him. 

‘Oh yes, I’m sure -you Willi You’ll get on 
heautifully, and. have time for the flowers and the 
parish too. You have to notice little things~to 
yourself— and feel interested. You talk to Kitty 
about . the ::rubhits and the guinea-pig, and don’t 
-he, always Telling her. :her, hands., are dirty, like 
the ':‘’:6tepj’’, :and you'll get on.’ 

TJie Hector gazed ut her in -astonished aduiira- 
tion. How had she learned all this? 

‘I’ll try, my dear,’ he said simply. ‘Now I 
must go and tell your mother— what you have 
decided,’ He got up as he spoke, and walked to 
the door, 

‘Are you really going to tell her?’ said Maggie 
quesliouingly. 

‘ Yus, I ani going, , tO; tell her,’ he answered, ■ 
without looking round. 
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‘I— I should liftve done it, if I had hud the 
chance— at least 1 think I should,’ he said a little 
brokenly, turning his head away as lie spoke. 

‘I know that!’ cried the girl reassuringly. ‘I 
shall always think of it ju.st the same as if you 
had done it, and so will Kitty.’ 

She came up to him and nibbed her pretty 
fluffy head against his shoulder. 


Thn Eector stroked her hair silently for a 
moment. Then she wetit. 

.‘One inu.st he. friends with one’s self, and not 
expect too much, I suppose, or be too much dis- 
appointed,’ he said, with a little smile. And then 
ho turned to the ilowers, 

THE ENP. 


LTJAIPS OF LUO K. 

By HuRllEUT PllESKllf. 


N the good old days of the fifties 
and .si.xlies, when the .sturdy emi- 
grant, shouldering his promiscuous 
and generally quite useless lielong- 
ings, .stepped boldly asliore on 
Australian soil, ho found him-self. 
in a land of infinite possibilities, and one in 
which there was but little chance of his forecast- 
ing correctly tlio lines along wliicli he would 
have to seek his fortnue. Previous training went 
for little in the matter, for as often as not he 
had to completely ignore: it and make some 
totally. Tresh . departure. In the moantimo the 

gold-diggiiigs opened up to him a common field 
of venliife on Which ho would meet all sorts and 
conditions of merij actuated hy the one desire, 
urged on by the Slime impulse — to wrest from 
Dame Nature her stores of golden wealth. Hero 
he Would become incorporated with the general 
digging , population, at that time numbering its 
tens of thousands, 

While on the digging.-!, to our emigrant, as 
well as to every member of this great army of 
workers, the main inducement, the sharp spur to 
action, tvns no doubt the clianco — ulfercd to 
him over and above the measure of conditions 
necessary for subsistence— of gaining one of those 
rich golden prizes, of making at least one happy 
dip into Dame Portnne’s lucky -bag ; and it is to 
one particular kind of those dazzling prizes that 
:I would like to draw your attention in . this 
article. I do not propose to deal with such 
chalices as getting a golden clainij or even break- 
ing into a so-called ‘jeweller’s shojr’ in a drive, 
or with anything that took any time to work 
out or clean up hefore yon realised its value, hht 
only with those prizes that dropped- 6n a man 
like: a thunderbolt, fell to liiin in a moment, as 
'when; with a single blow he drove ids pick into;, 
or ivith one scrape of the shovel laid bare,, the’ 
beautiful face of a lovely shining nugget— a big 
.one, fcif course, for choice ; a great, fat nugget of.: 
rich, regal gold— wluit might fairly be called a. 
solid jfellow concrete ‘Lump, of Luck.’ Neither 
shall I trouble myself about nuggets nii.xed to’ 
any very considerable extent with quartz or other 
bsuh9tahoes, such:as the -rich, quartz : specimen, lately: 


got in West Ainstralia, but only deal with tho.'e 
w'liere the gold so far preponderated that wc niiiy 
virtually consider them ns composed of iiotliiiig 
but the glorious royal metal itself. 

Of .such great ‘Lumps of Luck,’ mimber.s were 
unearthed in tlie early days of the Australian 
diggings, particularly in Victoria, and nowhere 
else in the world, I believe, to the .same extent. 
Of the greater part of them there are, unfortu- 
nately, no trutliful records, no measnremeuts, . luir 
correct weights ; neither can the; liistory of their, 
discovery he satisfactorily determined. ’ They exist 
only in tradition; in many cases, as I Icno.w, hi: 
fairly reliable form, but still not available for ’ 
my present purpose. The i-eniainder may he : 
divided into two classes : those that were cate-i 
fully measured, weighed, and had drawings and 
models made of their appearance and shape ; the 
other elas.s, tlio.se whose ■weights, values, &c, are 
known, bnt have never had their likane, sees taken. 
The former cla.s.s, -which includes some of the 
largest spceimens, nearly all from the colony of 
Victoria, is that which L would like to introduce 
you to, 

As regards modelled specimens, this could’ be 
easily done if you were able to take , a .stroll with 
me through the niuseuin of tile .Sydney Diipart- 
inciit of Mines. In cur Mining Musicum there ’ 
is a large glass case of accurately shaped; and 
gilded life-.sizo models of .some of those de- 
lightful freaks of NaUu-B. 

Our first example is a i-epre.sentutioa of the 
emperor of all jmi’e nuggets ever found, the 
champion ‘Lump of Luck' of the Woi-ld. fl’lns 
gorgeous ti.-ea,sui-c-ti-ove, known us the ‘ Y’elcome 
Stranger Nugget,’ was got on the 6th February 
18C9 by two men named John Deason and Eichai d 
Oates in fossicking the margin of a patch. : of 
alluvium near Dunolly, Yictoria, almost, on the 
’aiu-face . of .. the ground. It . was resting on , a 
bed of stiff red clay, ju,st above the bed-rock, ■ 
barely’: covered with a loo.?e gravelly, loain. . i lt ; 
-was .about ; tiveuty-one inches ; long, itvidth not 
’given,, and, .ten inches thick, with a little qiiartz, 
iron oxide, and -mullock in -iq bnt the ’great bbdy : 
’of it iva.5 solid gold ; so 1 ’ suppose neither John 
Deason hoib’El^iard Oates’-felt much; aggrieved; 
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on the score of the foreign substances in ibis 
most ‘Welcome Str.inger.' It contained 2286 oz. 
of gold, or, after .smelting,- 2248 oz. of fine, gold, 
and wa.s valued at the Banlc of England at 
.-t!9534. Its gro.ss weight as it came from the 
ground M’a.s about 208 lb. A’'ou will agree with 
me, I feel .sure, that this was a very tidy morn- 
ing’s work for ileisars Deason and Oates, 

Our nest example show.s the ‘ Welcome ’ nugget, 
which runs the champion very close for weiglit, 
and even bents it in the price it brought its kicky 
finders. It was got on Balceri' Hill, Ballarat, by 
a party of tweuty-fuiir, at a depth of one hundred 
and eighty feet, on the IStli of June 18.58, and mea- 
sured twenty inches long, twelve inches wide, and 
seven inches thick. In it there were some 10 lb. of 
quartz, nuillaok, &c., and into the bargain 2217 oz. 
16 (Iwt. of fine gold, or 184 lb. 0 oz. 16 dwt. 
troy. 

It was boiigbt ‘on spec.’ in Ballarat for ^10,000, 
taken to jMelbonrne, and exhibited there for .some 
weeks, bringing in birge sums of money. It wa.s 
then sold for B9.'12S, taken to London, and smelted. 
It assayed 09 '20, equal to 23 carats 3^- carat grains 
ol pure gold. With reference to finding this 
splendid ‘Lump of Luck,’ the authority I am 
quoting from casually remarks that ‘the same 
party the week before found some smaller nuggets 
from 12 oz. to 40 oz. each.’ There is something 
refreshingly vague and off-hand in this ‘some;’ 
perhaps it; was a score or .so; but in those 
golden days such little trilles, worth only, say, 
from .£48 to £160 eaoli, were hardly worth count- 
ing accurately. 

After two such .staggerers we can afford a breath- 
ing spell to give me the chance of saying that 
the authority to which I am principally beholden 
for information about these Victorian nuggets is 
an olfleial work called The Goldfields mid Mineral 
Besonrees of Vietoria, by the late Robert Brough 
Smyth, F.G.S,, then Victorian Secretary for Mines.’ 
In tlii-s work Mr Smyth reproduces and quotes 
Mr Birkmyre’.s list, limited in number to ninety- 
eight of the principal Victorian nuggets found 
up to about 1870, and aggregating 36,218 oz,, 
giving an average of .369 J oz. each. Mr Birkmi're 
remarks that thi.s number seems small, as no 
doubt it does ; but : e.vplains this by referring to 
the ‘great mnubar found respecting whicli nothing 
definite is known,’ Inverted eomnias will denote, 
therefore; quotations from Mr Smyth’s, work, 
i I must: now pass from the first class to. some 
celebrated nuggets of whioh unfortunately there; are 
no models, .such as ‘The Blanche Barkly ’.nugget, ,, 
found on the 27tli August 1857, only, thirteen feet 
from the surface. ‘It was twenty-eight inches 
long and ten wide ;’ no-, thickness given.; ‘It 4 
weighed 17-13 oz. 13 dwt., with two pounds of 
clay, and oxide of iron in ifc At kvas - liielted in I 
London for a return of £6905,. 12s,. ^Odr- ; Before j 
that it was exhibited in Melbourne and at the ; 
Crystal Palace, Sytloiiham, where it excited great 


interest ; its lucky owners netting for a consider- 
able time as much as £60 per week.’ 

A great nameless nugget was iiiieartlied on the 
31st of January 1853, at Canadian Gully, Ballnrut, 
by a party i-if four, at a depth of sixty feet, weighing 
16U) oz. ; and immediately after, on the same day, 
they struck another of 76 oz. ‘Two of this party 
had only been three months in the colony from 
England, and at once returned there with their 
prize in the steamer Sarah Sands. Both nuggets 
were melted in London for 1319 oz. 11 dwt. 12, 
grains fine gold, value £6532, 7s. 4d.’ These two 
gentlemen must certainly have looked on their 
trip to Australia as a very rosy picnic indeeil. 

Tlion come two speoimems got side by .side in 
a ru.st-ooloured matrix at Dunolly, Victoria, early 
in 1857, weighing together 2052 oz. IVhen 
melted in Melbourne, however, they only gave 
1363 oz. IS dwt. gold, of tlie value of £5500. 

The ‘Lady Hothain’ was found on the 5th of 
September 1854, at Canadian Gully, Ballarat, at 
one hundred and thirty-five feet. It weighed at 
first 1177 oz. 17 dwt. ; hut there was much quartz 
and sulpliuret of iron in it, and it only turned 
out 735 oz, of gold. This painful disappointment 
was .somcwliat toned clown by the same party - 
taking 220 lb. weight of smaller nuggets out of 
the same hole, the total of the gold being 
worth £13,000. 

Canadian Gully had evidently -been on ita, mettle 
— no pun intended— for some time past ; for, oh 
the 20th of January 1863, it gave two iiiinors a 
very plea.saut .surprise at a depth of sixty feet. 
Birkmyre’.s description is delicious ; lie says that 
‘ the very first blow of the pick led the miner to 
■suspect gold ; with the second the pick siiiek fast 
in the mass’ — a trifle that only ■Weiglied lll7 oz,' 
11 dwt., and measured twenty inclies by eiglit 
and a half inelies. But this liberal giilly liad liot 
done witli them yet, pos.sibly to make up for any 
injury the miner might have done; to the point of 
his pick. ‘ Two days after, and within ten feet of 
the first one, his mate got another piece twelve 
inches long, six inche.s wide, and six ami a half 

indies thick, weighing 1011 oz,; 10 dwt., the 

value of the two being £7500. These men also 

got 100 oz. of smaller gold, and then .sold the 

claim for eighty guineas.’ 

In the, middle of 18.56 ;a nugget wnnamed was 
turned up in five feet of ground at Blackman’s 
Lead, Maryhorough, which weighed: 1034 oz., was 
sold in -Melbourne, and : melted there for; £3250. 

I have no further particulars about tliis ‘Lumpi,' 
and can - only hope that , the men who poked it 
out didn’t make a chrpnio liahit of doing such 
.things. ' 

The last of this lot i.s ‘The Heron’ nugget,;got 
on the 29tli of March 1856. ‘ Two yoiing men only: 

three mouths in the colony ’--three months out 
se,ems: to, have been, a; regular Mn.sootte; time—’dis- 
,Cpvered a;;sbHd lump of gold ;weiglnng 1008 oz. 
at' : :01d Golden ; Point, Fryer’s Greek, :Mohht 
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Alexander.’ They I'efiisetl .£4000 on the .spot, and 
•sold it afterwards in England for ,£4080. 

Me.9sra Smyth and Birkinyre iiaw come to 
nuggets of les,3 than 1000 oz., whicli I will not 
describe, but turn back to those in the fust chis.s, 
of which we have models. 

Next to the * Welcome ’ in this cla-ss is the 
‘ Precious,’ which was brought to light only twelve 
feet from the surface in Oatto's Paddock at the 
Berlin rush near Dunolly, Victoria, on the oth of 
January 1871. It Weighed 1717 oz., and its ap- 
pro.ximate value was £6868. This is all the in- 
formation I can get about this ‘Lump’ from the 
museum ticket on the model. 

In our two next specimens we get among the 
aristocracy. One represents the ‘ Vtscoiint Canter- 
bury,’ and the other the ‘ Vwcouiitess Canter- 
bui’y.’ As a lady and gentleman should do, they 
would not put the poor diggers to any unnecessary 
trouble, so the ‘Vtseount’ showed up in John’s 
Paddock, Berlin, olf Dunolly, at a depth of only 
fifteen feet. The worthy nobleman weighed 1120 
oz., and made his appearance on the 31st of May 
1870. His approximate value was £4420. The 
‘ Vi.scountess’ was not long behind Ids lordship; 
she made her debut in the .same locality on the 3d 
of October following, from only .six feet of ground. 
Very naturally she was not so heavy as her 
husband,: turning the scale at 896 oz,, of the 
appriixi mate: value of £3536. 

Oiir ne.xt, ‘Tlje Kuin 'Tow,’ was, for a change, 
christened ;after some C!iiue.se celebrity, a man- 
darin, surely, at least. His birtlKlay was the 
17th of April 1871, and hk native place Oatto’s 
Paddock, at the Berlin rush, where he was 
discovered peacefully reposing under twelve feet 
of soil. Ills tveight .was 795 oz,, valued at 
£2871. 

I have looked very earefully at our next, called 
‘ The Pliitypus,’ found at Eohhisoii’s Gully, Bendigo, 
in March 1861, without being able to trace in it 
the faintest resemblance to tile Oi'nitliorhynciis para- 
doxus, a water-mole. Possibly its finders had been 
suffering such a run of bad luck that, when they 
dropped on it at a depth of five feet only, its 
appearance seemed quite ])iU'acloxieal to them. . If 
this was the case, no doubt the £1508 its 377, oz. 
fetched came in very handy. 

I think there can be little cpiestipn as , to the 
fiuiiucial state of the person who dug up ‘The 
Needful’ from twelve feet of ground. He must 
have been hard up, credit stopped at the .store, 
,&c. So, when he got hold of this ‘Lump’ of the 
needrul, he, at once called his find ‘The Needful’ 
nugget. It came from Catto’s Paddock, Berlin 
rush, on the lOtli of May 1871, weighed 249 oz.. 
Worth about £984. 

,‘ The Beauty ’ : was: found in 1858 at Kangaroo 
Gully, Bendigo, and its: name is very expressive, 
of the opinion: the lucky boys would have of it; 
it was, got at nine feet. Thera were 242 oz. in 
:it, worth abouP £968; i : 


‘The Crescent’ liad lain for many a year just 
two feet below the .gra.ss in John’s Paddock, Berlin, 
before being brought to light on the 2d of A] .nil 

1872. Whoever the finders were, I dare say they 

did not grumble much because it weighed only 
179 oz. and returned them no more than £704. 

One would take the tinders of the. ‘Spotidulix’ 
to he of a sporting turn of mind. Xo doubt after 
they hauled their ‘Spoudnlix,’ us tliey called it, 
lip from the great depth of eight feet they hud 
a jolly good spree. This tiille came from Eureka 
Gully, Jordan’s rush, in November 1872. It con- 
tained 155 oz. 10 dwt. of gold, worth approxi- 

niutely £520. 

There, are other Vietorhiu models of smaller 
nuggets ill the ca.se ; hut we will lie .satisfied with 
tliose we liave shown, and will now give New 
South IVales a turn. Unfortunately here there i.s 
a woeful lack of material ; not that we did not 
find plenty of nuggets, but becaii.se, unlike Victoria, 
there were no properly organised Mining Depart- 
ment until of comparatively recent years, and no 
interest seeims to Imve been shown in preserving 
either autlientic records, descriptions, or drawings 
of the ‘ Lninp.s of Luck’ that were without doubt 
won by our diggers in tbe earlier days. , 

Wo have only two models of New South Whiles 
nuggets in Uie wliole easeful worth notieingi 
One repi'esents a very beautiful piece of gold 
called ‘The Maitland Bar Nugget.’ It was found 
five feet below the surface at Maitland Bar near 
Hargraves. Its gross wciglit in decimals was 
344-78 oz. 

‘The Maitland Bar Nugget’ was valued at the 
Sydney Mint at £1236. There is no record of 
who iliscovered it or of the date when it was 
found. I believe, however, it wu.s got either in 
1881 or 1882. 

Of the second, ‘Tlie Temora Nugget,’ there are 
even fewer particulars. It is merely docketed as 
a nugget weighing 168 oz., found at Temora 
diggings. It inn.ijt have been got singe the 
beginning of 1880, when this field was fir.st ; 
opened. 

I inu.st refer, liowuver, to. a few nu modelled 
New South Wales nuggets, for information about 
whieli I am indebted to a work by Professor 
Liveraidgej of the Sydney Univer.sity, on Ths 
Minerals of ITew Smilh Wales, On 1st Novem- 
ber, 1858 a nugget was got at Burrandoiig at a 
depth of thirtj'-ftve feet, for which £5000 was 
offered outlie spot and refiused. It was hammered ; 
up to get a little quartz out of it, and after- 
wards melted in Sydney, wiien it was found to 
contain 1286 oz. of gold, valued at £4389, which 
ivas rather a , let off' for tlie man who offered: the 
£5000. At Kiaudra rush, in the Snowy Mbunr 
tains, in, 1860, many fine nuggets were found ; the ; 
largest 'recorded one, weighing 400 oz.,; was got in 
October of tliat year. 

.There . reiiuiius .ho.iv one nugget, iiiore properly 
jj , yeiy , .'rich .speoiinen, without: : an account of 
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•svhicli any article on tlie present subject would 
ba iucomplete. TliougU I have tiikeu it last, it 
was decidedly not least among our ‘Lumps of 
Luck.’ I refer to what is popularly known as 
‘Dr Kerr’s Nugget,' the first large one ever found 
in Australia, and the one, I believe, that created 
hy far the greatest excitement. It was discovered 
on the 1 fit of July 1851 by an educated aboriginal 
hoy in the employment of Dr Kerr of Wallawa 
Station. Tlii.s lad, while shepherding a flock of 
sheep, noticed something sparkling on the corner 
of a block of weathered, quartz, and knocked a 
piece of it off with his tomahawk, which seemed 
all gold, lie at once went back to the head- 
stiitioh and reported this to his master, Dr Kerr, 
making him at the same time a present of what- 
ever miglit be found. Professor Liversidge in his 
hook quote.s the whole of the interesting account 
of its discovery, written by a special reporter of 
the Sydney Morning Herald, whieli appeared in 
that journal in its issue of 18th July 1851. I 
will follow thi.s report from the moment when 
Dr Kerr heard the black boy’s story, premising 
only that this report wa.s written after the gold 
hud been bronglit into Bathurst and was placed 
for iu.speetion ou a table iu the bank. 

‘Quick as horsefle.sli could carry him, he’ (Dr 
Kerij ‘ was on the ground, and in a verj' .short period 
the, three blocks of quartz containing the huudred- 
weiglit. of gold were released from their bed. . . . 
The largest of the blocks was about a foot in 
diameter, and Weighed 76 lb. gross ; out of this 
piece' 60 lb,; of pure gold was^ taken. Before 
separation it was beautifully encased in quartz. 
'The othsi', two were smaller. The auriferous 
’muss, weighed, as nearly as could he guessed, from 
two to three hundredweight. Not being able to 
move it conveniently, Dr Kerr broke the pieces 
into smaller fragments, and therein conunitted a 
great error ; , foiy as specimens, the glittering 
blocks would have been invaluable. . .. The 
heaviest ' of the two larger pieces presented an 
appearance not unlike a honeycomb or sponge, and 
coHsi.sted of particles of a crystalline form, as did, 
nearly all the gold. The .second larger piece was 
smoother and the particles more condensed, and 
seemed- as if it had .been acted oir hy water. The 
remainder: was: broken into lumps of from two 
to. tliree ppitiids, : remarkably free fx'oni . quartz , or 
earthy-matter. , When heaped together on the table 
jtliey 'presented' a splendid uppearauce, and shone : , 
with an effulgence calculated to dazzle the brain 
of any man not armed with the coldness of 
Atqioisin,’'-' 'y. 

The place of this discovery was on the Meroo 

:,qr 'Louisa, Greek, fifty-tlithe. niiies froni^'B^ 

near : where , the present township of - Hargraves 
stapds;:.:..?.' ' H : 

y yThq;:: aetualy gross weight: of (■tlieatiireeyW 
qyas 1|: cwt.,' containing : 106 .lb,' troy, .lor 1272 ; 
■oz. of gold and about .1 cwt. . of qnartZi' : ■ " 

That same year, and within twenty-four yards 


of the same place, a nugget called ‘The Brennan’ 
was found, weighing 364i oz., and sold in Sydney 
for .£1166; and the following year, al.so close by, 
two more were got, one called ‘ The King of the 
Water- worn Nuggets,’ weighing 157 oz., and the 
otlier 71 oz. 

To round off my subject, and as a sort of 
finish to the above account of Dr Kerr’s 
nugget, I must refer to another newspaper con- 
tribution. In this ease I am indebted to a most 
interesting letter by Mr W. S. Dowel, a well- 
known autliority on mining subjects, which ap- 
peared ill the Sydney Morning Herald of 12th 
February lu.st (1898). After some preliStinary 
remarks, Mr Dosvel writes: ‘A brief sketch of 
the history of the early discoveries of gold may 
prove of interest, as to-day (12tli February) we 
celebrate the forty-seventh aniiiver.sary ■ of the 
discovery of gold in New South Wales by Edward 
Hammond Hargraves, John Lister, and the brothers 
William and James Tom.’ 

After discussing the reports of earlier so-called 
discoveries which led to nothing, Mr Dowel tells 
how Mr Hargraves, w'ho was familiar with the. 
Western districts, went to the Californian diggings 
in 1849, was impressed with the similarity of the 
gold-bearing rocks and the alluvial there to 
those he had noticed in the colony, and returned 
to Sydney on 7th January 1861, bringing ,>vith 
him the secret of the prospecting dish and the;: 
cradle, which he was the first ,to teadi our 
diggers the use of. On 10th . February lie: 
arrived at Mrs Lister’s inn at Guyoiig, about 
twenty-four miles from Bathurst, on thc Welliiig- 
ton Boad, and ou 12th February, in .company, 
with Mrs Lister’s son, proceeded to ; Lewis .Pppds ' 
Crqek, and at a . waterhole Icuowu,: as hotkey’s 
Comer washed five dishe.s of, dirt, frpui; which 
was obtained as much gold as; would lie on ,a 
threepenny-piece. Mr Hargra'ves, ' then took : a 
piece of newspaper— the old Empire newspaper— 
and wrote in pencil, ‘ Gold discovered in alluvial 
at Lewis Ponds Creek this 12th day of February 
1861 ; ’ then he added, ‘ This is a memorable 
day in the history of New South Wales,’ aud 
signed it, ‘ Edward Hammond Hargraves.’ This 
document Mr Hargraves gave to the , then Colonial 
Secretary, and it is now W'ith the records of the' 
.'Coloiiy. 

Mr Dowel then describes how Hargraves and 
James Tom explored some , of the Macquaiie 
River , country,, and after a few day-s got to 
Dubho,; to his friends, the Oruiekshank family. 
Mr and Mrs Gruickslumlc went, down to the 
river-bed With him to try soivie pjrospects. ‘ Mrs 
Ofuielcshank-^ whoso, son is now a member of the 
'New' Soitth Wales Legislative Assembly— with : a 
Woman’s ouripsity, determined to wash a dish of 
dirt and see . .what luck would result; and, to 
their great astonishment, she obtained as much 
gold as would iiinke a ring.’ 

After stating Hargraves’ subsequent actions' with;. 
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respect to lus discovery, liow lie Itiiiglit Tom 
to make tlie first Australian cradle, and then 
■went to Sydney to report ivlmt Vie luul found 
to Governor Sir Cluirles Pituroy, Mr Dowel 
continues; 

‘ On March 22, 1851, II;u'grave.s being in 
Sydney, William Tom and Jolm Lister went to 
work with the cradle ’ — the jnst-flnished first 
cradle of the southern heiui.spliere— ‘ near where 
Hargraves and Lister first ohtained gold, and on 
the first day of working got 17 grains of gold. 
A few daj's afterwards Tgni picked up n piece of 
gold in the bed of the ereek in an indent of tlie 
rock, about erne hundred yards from the junction 
of Summerliill Creek and Lewis Ponds Creek, 
now known as tlie Ophir. The value of the 
piece of gold was £ii, 10s,’ William Tom de- 
scribes wbat took pilace on tbeir washing witli 
the cradle and finding nuggols of gold as follows : 
‘ After we got the cradle fi.ved we began to wash 
away in good form. While I. was working with 
the cradle John was picking up wash-dirt, and 
he said, “ Look, William, here , is a piece of gold,” 
and it was exactly the weight of a new sovereign. 
We continued to wash for two days, and we got 
2 oz. of pure gold. Then we proposed going 
down the ereek. John and I were on our horises, 
the liead of hk horse being opposite mine. Ho 
said, .“Here’s a piece of gold.” I will not say 
that I saw it before he got liold of it; hut ho 
saidj: “ There .k a stick througli it,” and he broke 
the: stick oil’. However, this piece of gold weighed 
exactly 2 oz. Then we camped for the night, 
and a number of people were soon attracted to 
the spot where we had discovered the gold.’ 

This k the account, from the diary of one of 
the two men practically engaged in it, of the 
actual genesis of gold-digging in Australia — the 
genesis of the disli, of the cradle, and of the 
gold rush. Let klr Dowel .speak once more as to 
the value of this new industry ; ‘The iniportauee 
of the gold di.scoveries in Australia cannot be 
overestimated when it is officially announced that 


AVAR 

AE EISKS are being effected at 
Lloyd’.s.’ The ordinary reader has 
noticed thi.s phrase in his news- 
paper frequently of lute, and may 
he , puzzled as to its e.Xact signifi- 
cance, ' ■ ' 

Let him give the rein for a little to hk ima- 
gination. Every hauy of every day of the year 
niilliohs on Inillions Of British ’ capital, invested in 
stenmel'.s, sailingkhip.s, and merchandise carried . iii 
thein,. k afloat oh. the, seas between this country 
and her colonies and .other countries. How, would 
tlie interest represented: by thih enorjuaus capital 


gold of the value of over d:400,000,{iOQ sterling 
has been obtained in Airstruliii .since Edward 
Harhniond Ilargraves, Julm Hardman Aii.stiwlia 
Lister, J:ime,s Tom, and William Tom found 
gold at Lewis Ponds Creek, now known as the 
Gphir.’ 

After having waded thus far through this old- 
time rigmarole, you may probably he tempted to 
remark with a sniff, ‘It’s all very fine writing 
about nuggets and things that were got in the 
days of old. That’s all over and done fur long 
ago, and the fields are played out.’ But, .steady 
a bit, my carping critic. Are they quite played 
out? I say no. And my trusty old friend, the 
Sydney Hominy Herald, comes once more to the 
rescue ; for, oix opeuiug my nioi'ning copy of tliat 
e.stiinahle journal of the 2d of May 1896, I get 
the following telegram of the finding of a rich 
nugget: 

A KtCH NOGGEf. — '2d Mai/ ISOS , — A nugget weighing 
1:58 oz, was found on Saturday iu tlie New Break o' Day 
mi no, Itukewood, at a dopth of sixty feet. 

And the day following, the 3d of May, there came 
this other one : 

1S9S. — James Seymour and VV. Atkins, luiuerSj 
found at Blue Gully, Trentliam, on Saturday, a lurgget 
woigUiug U3 oz., valued at £CliO. .They hud: sunk only 
twenty feet when they oaiiie upon the nugget. A rush for 
claims in the luoality lm.s taken iilaee. 

So you see, my friend, there are still little 
bagatelles of 138 oz. and 142 oz. knocking 
around ; in the latter case to he got in quite, the 
old correct style — just pop down a twenty-foot 
hole, and there you are with £!iC0. It’s as easy 
and simple as sliding oE n lug. 

It I slioukl be tlie means of causing any one 
to get the auri sacra fames very badly and , start 
off to seek, his fortune with the pick and shovel, 
all the harm I wish him ,k that he may at his 
very curliest convenience tiuuhle across a good 
tlmmphig sample of what I have called ‘Livmps 
of Luck.’ 


LI I S KS. 

fare iu tlie event of vyar ? Doubtless the Govern- 
ment would, for olio thing, commksion and sub- 
sidise iiiaiiy of the steamers in the principal 
fleets, aiid their owners would thins be reconi- 
poiised ; hut what of the innumeruhla liners 
which connect our country with every ooritef of 
the globe, tlie tram p-.steamera, the sailing-vessels, 
and the inercluindise carried in theui all? In tlie 
.events of .' war . breaking out, say, between ; Gi'eat 
. Britain : and. Frunce, would our Govefiimeiit ,co,in- 
.pehsate; .the 'Shipowners : for Iheiiv lo,ss :,iahhtvl(l 
their 'Vessels. ...he captured of • destroyed by the, 
■■ .enemy? 
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If Britain 'v-ure victorious— as of course . we 
believe she would be — would the aiiioiuit of 
property thus lost be iuoluded in our bill of 
iudeiimity against Brauce, and tlien ultimately 
be repaid to the shipowner and merchant 1 What- 
ever the answer to this may be, shipowners ami 
merchants have recognised tliat, even if their 
money were to be recovered for them in this way, 
it would not likely be during tiieir lifetime, and 
therefore they prefer to protect themselves in a 
more direct way against , this risk. 

The marine insurance policy, known as 
‘ Lloyd’s ’ policy, is a document abounding in 
curious and quaint phraseology. Thu part which 
refers to the contingency of war reads as follows; 
‘Touchinr/ the Adventures and Perils which we 
the Assurers are contented to bear and do tetJee 
wpon Its in this voyage, they are of the Seas, Men- 
of-TVar, Fire, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, Thieves, 
Jettisons, Letters of Mark and Coimtemiarlc, Sm- 
)irisals. Takings at Sea, Arrests, Restraints, and 
Detainments of cdl Kings, Princes, and People, 
of what Nation, Condition, or Quality soever.' 
This clause, if left alone, amply protects the 
property insured against war risk. But, unfor- 
tunately, it is tlie custom to attach a rider to the 
policy, called the ‘ capture ’ clause, which reads 
thus :, ‘IVdrrauted free of capture, seizure, and 
detention, and 'the consequences tlwreof, or any 
attempt thereat, and also from all consequences 
of -hostilities, piracy excepted’ This latter clause 
completely annuls the former, and throws the 
War , risk olf the shoulders of the underwriter on 
to the assured. 

tip dill a comparatively recent period it was 
quite -easy to get underwriters to delete the 
capture clause, and by so doing they accepted the 
war. risky, and this without any extra premimn. 
More fecehtly, however, the leading marine in- 
surance coinpanies bound themselves by agreement 
only to delete the capture clause on condition that 
they had the option of reinstating it on giving 
fifteen days’ notice to tlie parties insured of their 
intention to do so. 

During the Spaiiisli-Ainerioau war enormouB 
sums were insured by merchants and shipowner-s 
against war risk. It may be said that the risk of , 
any of our vessels being interfered with during : 
,thtvt war was not great,, yet owners and merchants 
freely paid the small premium, demanded to get 
the risk covered, especially those whose property 
,was. in the: Atlantic at the time. But it wa.s at j 
the time of the ‘ Pashoda’ inoident that this matter 
of war risk became a burning question between 
auiderwi’iters and shipowners. Tlie marine in- i 
surance companies in a body gave prompt notice I 
to all whom it might concern that in future llio . 
‘warranted free of capture’ clause would bo in- i 
sorted in all ‘policies. This tbey , W,ere ,entitled:.,t6: 
do in virtue of the agreement above referred to. 
lU: This action tbey were followed by ‘ Lloyd’s’ 
nuderwritera, and thus: the war risk is at i 


present luioovered by policies issued either by 
Lloyd’s or tlia companies. 

'fliia position udll probably bo maintained per- 
. maneiitly by underwriters, on account of tlie 
growing jealousy of otlier nations at our colonial 
expansion and naval .supremacy. Tlie risk of our 
being entangled in a war sooner or later is. re- 
garded by them as so appreciable that they will 
no longer accept it, ns formerly, witliout being 
paid for. To give an idea of how they looked 
on tlie situation during the recent scare about 
the ebanee of war with Prance, shipowners were 
asked to pay from two-aiid-si.vpence per cent, up 
to fifteen sliilliiigs per cent, to cover tills risk, 
according a.9 tlie lengtii of voyage was from a week 
up to twelve niontli.s. Tliese rates, tlioiigli ap- 
parently not exorbitant, really represent an enor- 
mous aggregate sum wlien tlie value of the whole 
shipping interest of this country is considered. 
If such rates have to be paid for tlii.s ri.sk when 
war is still uncertain and iniiy never occur, aliip- 
owiiers are asking themselves Avliat rates may be 
required to cover the risk when war with this 
country has actually broken out. 

Tlie present .situation lias led to the idea of 
a ‘War Ei.sks Association’ being formed on a 
national scale to indemiiiiy its member.s should 
they at any time .suffer lu.ss tbrougli the actual 
event of war. Snob an association Avould have 
the double merit of keeping its members covered,, 
against war risk slioiild that event actually occur, 
and also save for tlieir own pockets tlie, large 
amounts paid to coyer tliis risk during war:, scares, 
whicb seem likely to become more and not less 
frequent in time to come. 

WINTER EVENING AT STEWAllT ISLAiSTP, 

NEW ZEALAND. ‘ 

Tim winter sun drops iow, tlio winter ‘niglit 
Comes softly down upon tlia wooded lulls, 

Which all the year are green; above, the light 
Of sunset glows, and sky and water fill.s 
With pink and crimson, save Avliore sea meets shore, 
jVnd all tlie glory fades — in shadotv dies. 

Like great white birds the fishiug-bpats creep o’er 
. Tim sleeping bay, that as a mirror Ue.s 
So calm, so still; and ns they onward creep 
A light sliines, sudden, from the little shed 
Where each boat lands what harvest she can reap 
. In the rough straits ; the .steady light glows red, 
.And trembles on the waters, dark below. 

, The dusk grows deeper, and the fisher turns 
, . His little craft to anchor ; one doth go 
, : Out towards the jioint j on board a red fire burns 

, ' tike a , red star, until the screening land 
, . Hides, it from sight ; and as thu criiusonhue : 

‘ riP.ades, from the frosty sky and from the bay, ; 

■ And all grows dim, ; tliere flashe!.s into view ‘ , 

; .Tile warning lighthouse rigiwl far a'viiy, : , , 

■ strand! f 

: And. winter ntals slnhe coldly o’er the deep 

, As night, draws close iwitli Bilenoe,, and, with sleep. 

k:. PorNirEE.' ' .. 
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Youtli is cliieny cotiscious of life’s imsslbiliticis ; Age, i)f lU 
liiiiitiitioiis. 


gS 5^HE eiitliuaiasm of j'outli— liow soon 
f-:j we Ifliim to marvel at it ; to smile 
'4 at tlie memory of tliat golden hour 
I? when all the world lay sparkling 
i^l before ns ; when cloudy skies opened 
bright windows into infinitude ; 
when all the ttir was full of pleasant stir and 
nuu'iluir, of hands that, beckoned, of voices that 
called! Life Was long, the cnp of immortality 
already at tbe lips all: things seemed possible to 
the brave,: young heart. IVhon the ideal was so 
glorious, who could doubt the splendour of the 
reality? Who could guess that the triumph of 
achievement should pale Ijefore the glow of the 
conflict ?— that of all the fair faces we were 
destined to meet none should ever seem as fair 
as that of our early hope? Yet so it is, 
though the knowledge comes but slowly ; to 
some, indeed, beloved of gods and men, it comes 
not at all. 

Not onrole,ssly nor lightly do we part with onr 
ilhrsions. One by one they fade, they falter, they 
fail; and wo pass on our way wil.h clearer vision 
and colder heart. One by one the roses wither 
ill our fingers, the golden apples turn to aghe.s, 
the siren voices grow tremulous and mute. We 
see our limitations. Eecognising for the fir.st 
time our own inherent weakness, we estimate 
—more justly, as we think — the strength of the 
barriers wliicb use and, wont have set up agaimst 
u.s, and shake onr heads sadly over jmuthfnl 
optimism and Utopian schemes, Once, blindfold, 
we rnsbed at sa monster, to prove liim, perclwnco, 
l,iut a stuffed figure after all. Now we look, vve 
balance, we hesitate, ive }'ield. 

Yet life willioiit illusions— how bare it is, bow 
cold ! ,Au earth without an atmosphere, stripped of 
all the cloudy, pageant that daily feasts our eyes, I 
Only those, indeed, who have ga/.ed for weeks iuto 
the molten depths of , a hot and cloudless sky,; 
when the I heavens seemed as brass seven : times 
heated, ’and nil life dropped betteath the )ntiles3,; 

; Nk).. / , [EW Rights. 


glare of day, can realise the longing then 
awakened for the golden mists of morning, the 
red bans of sunset, or for the fair white floolc.s of 
fleecy vapour ‘shepherded by tlie slow, unwilling 
wind.’ And the knowledge that we owe the.se 
sjfleadours to a little water or a few grnin.s of 
dn-st — does it affect our appreciation of them 1 
Nay, our teachers talk to deaf eaivs. , The cloud- 
laud above us is still a fairy realm of in- 
finite resource ; and where they only perceive a 
‘foul and pestilent congregation of vapours,’ wo 
watch for wdiite processions, hear Olympian 
thunders, or see ‘aiirial navies grappling in the 
blue.’ 

It is true that life grows more complex as we 
grow older. The world, once so sharply divided 
into good and evil, light and tlarkm!3.s, becomes 
the theatre where a thousand inconsistencies play ; 
their parts; where the wise man wears motley, 
while the fool has a reverend air; where the. 
loudest laugher is he who is most used to the 
huft’ets of Fortune, and the heavie.st sighs are 
ofttimes breathed by those whom Plenty has Well- 
nigh surfeited with her favours. We change in, 
much, but ill iiotliiiig more than in the nature 
and magnitude of tbe claims we nialce upon the 
future. If we are worldly-wise, we moderate our 
expectations with each suftceedihg; year, and look 
back with a tinge of wonder, not. ninuixed -with 
amiisemenl, at the boiindle.ss expectations of earlier 
clays. What a wealthy aspect life must then have 
worn to justify the careless assurance with whicli 
wel reckoned on the generosity of the untried 
years I Strangest perhaps of all, wo looked npoii 
happiness as our rightful inheritance, into whose 
certain possession ive should come at no very 
distant date. To live, love, and be happy seemed 
the hatural sequence of human events; aiid tliongli 
each fre.sh experience brought forward a, more unr 
mistakable contradiction of thiis agreeable ; theory, 
we: did hot cease , to flatter ourselves that, whatever 
tha Tate of a feiv unlucky individuals here and 
there,’ we at , least ihust some day realise onr 
.expectatiohs. : Knowing not that liappine.'is xs, but 
Reserved.] Jan, 28, 189i). 
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an afcessovy to life, ami one rarely attainable, we 
found our'i'liief deligbfc in the creations of onr 
fancy and of our desire; and now, looking back 
rm Bio-w ymitlifiil dreams with the juster percep- 
tions rif niatnrer year.?, we nnder.stand. only too 
cb'iirly tbat, wlien yontli and hope were rvitli u.?, 
wa lield the chief elements of joy within onr 
hearts. Tlie real delight was in the foretaste of 
anticipation, or, at the most, in the first brief, 
sweet moment of realisation. Onr fairy vi.siong 
liave proved merely .sneh stiiif a.s dreams are made 
ofj yet we wake with reluctance to face the cold 
reality ; and, like Mr ZangwiH’.? hern, echo witli 
wistful approval Lassing’.s words; ‘Dreams are 
our life.’ It is a liard .saying of Jlr Morlcy’s tliat 
‘experience often changes tlie idealist and the 
reformer first to doubter, then to iiidilTerent, 
tlien to pure egnti.st, and last to liard cynic ; ’ but 
there is only too mucli truth in the .stern dictum. 
For theliigliera man’.s hope is placed, tlie greater 
will be the reaction slionld it fail of realisation. 
The ideali.st and reformer is of all men the 
ino.st .sanguine in ills yon th. He resists to the 
]a.st tlie attack made by Time and Experience 
on the citadel of liis dreams; and, when forced 
to snrrender to the iuevitahle, hides his rage 
and niovtifieation beueatit a cloak of: indifference, 
or sears his .secret wounds witli ihouglits of .scorn. 

‘ A cheap cynici.sm’ is .said to be the prevailing 
note of our time ; and the remark only proves 
how hard it is to carry piractieal wisdoni into the 
sphere of the emotions — in other words, how difli- 
onlt it is to lie feaaonalde where our feeling.? are 
eoneerned. Like seliolar.? who.5e first high ambitions 
have failed, we are apt to pursue , life’s studies 
with lIs tie.?.? eyes and indifferent interest. We 
have reliiKiuished our cherished aims, but we have 
not allowed their place to bo occupieil by simpler 
ideals. Yet in every other department of life we 


have long .since recognised the fact of our limita- 
tions. Those ‘spaciou.? days’ rvhen philosophers 
and men of learning were wont to ‘ take all know- 
ledge for tlieir province’ are of the past, and men 
realise that life is brief, that knowledge I? infinite, 
and that he who would win power or fame mn.‘t 
concentrate his attention on some particular braiicli 
of learning or of .science. He is a wi,?e man who 
lias thus learned to limit his ambitions ; he is a 
wiser wlio learns to moderate his desire.?. But 
though the rosy tints of .sunrise have yielded to 
the more sober liglit of experience, there is no 
reason why ‘ the freshness of that early time ’ 
.slionld not still revive our jaded energie.s. We 
may .smile at the memory of its flushed fervours ; 
bnt in our secret hearts we cannot but acknow- 
ledge that the old vision.? had a dewy purity and 
.sweetnos.s wliich shame our travel-worn ambition.? ; 
and liappy indeed is he who pre.serve.s, to some 
extent at least, lii.s faith — call it credulity if you 
will — in life’s fairer possibilities. Like that ‘true 
romance ’ of which onr modern poet sings, liis 
ideal may change its form, it may manifest itself 
in now and unfamiliar waj^s ; but the ‘.shaping 
spirit’ is still the same. Ho has exchanged, it 
may he, the dream of an earthly paradise for the 
daily routine of persistent effort, of liigh endeavour. 
He has learned to judge the conditions of life more 
accurately, to e-stimate tlie value of its rewards 
more justly — 

To see a good in evil, and a hope in ill-suooess. ; 

Exacting less from others, and more from hinlself, 
lie clings to the belief that, witliin , the, narrow 
circle of hi.s opportunities, lie may yet realise 
some part at least of liis boyish aspirations,! , may 
use the silent influence which he exerfS in JiiS 
day and generation 

To speed the coming of the Oolclsn Year. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


[jOW, Monsieur Browne,’ said Madiinie 
Bernstein as she seated . herself 
with her hack to the window, 
T, We. can talk in comfort, and, 
:>vhat is better still, witliout fear 
of being disturbed. It is indeed 
- kind of you to ooiue and see me, for I expect yon 
■. Y'arh , considerably .surprised at, receiving my poor 
little note yeBteKlay, What yon must - have 
thought of it I dare not think ; but I mu.st 
couBcilo myself with the rellectiou that it was 
written in the intere.sts of another person, wiioso 
hajipiucss is dearer to me, tlian I can inaice you 
,uiidci’.slaiid. To tell you the truth,, it’ is a' most 
delleatc,, matter* I lliink yon will admit as -much 
-. when you. have heard what, I have -to- say-l - ■ 
Browne accordingly reserved his judgment. 


Hi.? distrust of the wontan, however, was rapidiy 
coming back upon him, and he could not help 
feeling that, plausible as her word.? were, and 
. desirous as she appeared to be of helping a third 
person, she was in some way attempting to deceive 
himself. . 

.. . ‘,1 beg that you will not oonsidcr , me at all 
in the matter,’ he .said, seeing that he was ex* 
.pected to .say something. : ‘ I am, as you know, 
...only , too -glad to do anything I can to help jmu. 
.Peihaps it is regarding Mademoiselle Petrovitch 
..that yon desire to speak to me?’ 

...‘..you have guessed correctly,’ said madame, 
:‘.:It . is about Katberine. The poor cliild, as T 
hays. .reason to know, i.s in terrible trouble jm^t 
now.’ 

‘I am indeed sorry to hear that,’ said Browne, 
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a, fear of he Icnew not wlinl tjilcing possession of 
him. ‘But I hope the troublG i.s one that can be 
easily set right.’ 

‘It is possible it nmy,’ niailame replieil. 
‘But I think it tlepends, if yon will permit 
mo to say so, in a vary great nieasnro upon 
yonreelf.’ 

‘Upon me?’ oriod the yonng man, tln.s time 
with real .surprise. ‘Hoav can that be? I should 
never forgive myself if I tliought I had made 
Mis,s Potrovitch unhappy.’ 

‘ Not pcrlinp.s exactly in the .sense you mean,’ 
said maiiame, moving a little nearer him, ,and 
.speaking in a tone that was low and confidential; 
‘but still you have dime so in another w.ay, 
Monsieur Browne. Before I go any further, liow- 
ever, it is noces.sary that I should remind you 
that I am rui old woman.’ ITc-re she smiled a 
little coqnctti, silly, as if to reniiud him that her 
word.s, in tliis particular iii-staiice, must not be 
taken too literally. ‘ I am an old woman,’ she 
continued — ‘ old enoiigli to be your mother, perliap-s ; 
at any rate old enougli to be able to say wliat I 
am going to say without fear of giving offence, 
or of having my motive.? niiacnnstrued. Monsieur 
Browne, as you arc well aware, Katherine is only 
a young girl, and, like other young girls, .she 
has her dreams. Into tlusse dreams you have 
come, and what is the result? I will leave it to 
your common-seiiso, and perhaps n little to your 
vanity, to read between the lines. .Had juni 
been dilforantly situated it would not have 
inattered. But at the time that you rendered 
her that great service on the mountains above 
Merck she had no idea wlio you were. But later 
on,, when you wore so kind to us iii London, 
though you did your best to prevent it, we 
discovered idl about you. Immediately, us is 
often the way with young girls, a clmngo came. 
Slie is simplicity itself. She is also tlie soul 
of honour. She feared to let her true soul be 
seen le.st you might tliink that we were culti- 
vating your acquaintance for the sake of your 
wealth.’ 

‘ I never dreamt of such a thing,’ Browne replied 
indignantly. ‘That is the worst part of being a 
rich man, Madame Bernstein. One-half of the 
world preys upon you for 5'Gur money, while a 
large immber will not he friendly , to yon lest 
they may be .supposed to be doing the same.,,, I 
should be a cad of the first water if I had ever 
thought for :a moment that Miss Petrovitch was 
capable of sneh a thing.’ 

From the way he spoke Madame Bernstein 
saw that she had overshot her mark, and she was, 
quick to make up for her mi.stnke. 

‘I dp not think I .said that w'e thought„sp. 
Monsieur Erowpe,’ she said. ‘ I only remarked, 
that r feared iny ward was afraid lest you inight 
,d0'S0.’,,::,'' 

‘ She , inight; have, known me better than that;’ ’ 
said Browne a little reproachfully, ‘But perhaps' 


you will tell me wliat it is vou wi.di me to 
do?’ 

‘Ah! Tn asking that question you bring me 
to the most dillieult point in our interview,’ .slie 
replied. ‘ I ivill sluiw you why. Before I do .so, 
however, I want you to give me your proriiisu 
tliat you will not bo oftended at what 1 am 
about to say to you.’ 

‘I will certainly promise that,’ Browne 
answered. 

‘I am going to put 3mur friendsliip to a .severe 
te.st,’ inadame con tinned. She paused for a 
moment a.s if tn colloct her thought.?. Mliou 
,?lic .spoke again it was with an aliruptnees tliut 
wa.s most disconcerting. ‘Ton must bo blind in- 
deed,’ she said, ‘if yon cannot see, Mon.sienr 
Browne, that Kiilherine loves yon.’ 

The rcvu].sion of feeling caused by her annnnnce- 
ment of tliis fact was so .strong that, though 
Browne tried to speak, ho found he was iiie,ip;ibl(i 
of uttering a word. And yet, thongli .she seemed 
■so certain of wliat .she said, there was something 
in the way she .said it tliat did not ring quite 
true. 

‘Monsieur Browne,’ she went on, le,aning a 
little forward and speaking ivith still greater 
earne.stness, ‘I feel sure you will understand, how 
much till this means not only to her but to ,mc. 
Since iny poor Iiiisbaiul’.? death she has been all 
I have had to live for, and it cuts iny heart in 
piece.? to see her .so nnhappjn’ 

‘But what would you have me do?' inquired 
Browne. 

‘That is the very snliject I wished to speak to 
yon about,’ inadame replied. Then, .shaking her 
head sadly, she continued : ‘Ah, Monsieur Browne, 
you do not know what it is to love, and to love 
in vain. The favour I am going to ask of yoU is 
that yon should go away; that yon should not 
let Katherine see you again.’ 

‘But, madame,’ said Browne, ‘why should I 
go away? What if I love her as you ; .say she 
loves me 1 ’ 

The lady uttered a little cry as if of astonish- 
ment. 

‘ If 3’ou loved her all would be clifferenti,’ she 
cried, clasping her bauds together—* so very, very 
diilereiit.’ ’ 

‘Then let it he as different ns yon please,’ cried 
Browne, springing to his feet, ‘For I do love 
her, and with, my whole heart and soul, ns I 
should, have told her had she not left London 
so suddenly the other day.’ 

Looking back on it now, Browne is obliged 
to coirfes.? that the whole scene was theatrical 
ill, tlie extreme. ; Madame Bernstein, on hearing 
the news, behaved with the most ainiobla eecen- 
tricity; she sprang from her chair, and, tiikiiig 
his hand in hors, pressed, it to her heart. If 
her behaviour , counted for anything, this would 
, seem to have been the happie.st moment of her 
;iifei,c,-^ the ,middle of hit .all Ihe isound of a 
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footstep reaelieil tlicm from the corridor 
outside. 

‘IIusli !’ said Madame Bornistein, lioldijig. up her 
fliigov in wariiing. ‘ It k Katherine ! I implore 
ymi not to tell her that I have said thk to 

‘Ton iiniy depend upon my not doing so,’ 
Ih'owne answered. 

An in.stant later the girl, whose hap>piness they 
appeared to he BO anxious to promote, entered 
the room. Her surprise and confusion at finding 
Browne there may bo better imagined than de- 
scribed. But if the position were embarrassing 
for her, how nuicli more so xvas it for Browne ! 
He stolid before her like a schoolboy detected in 
a fault, and who waits to be told wliat his puui.sli- 
meut w'ill be. 

‘Mcm.sieur Browne was kind enough to take 
pity oil my loiieline.?,?,’ said Madame Bernstein, 
by way of explanation, but with a slight falter in 
lier voice which told the young man that, although 
aha wished him to tliink otherwise, .she really stood 
in .some awe of iier companion. ‘ We li.ave had a 
moat iulerosting discussion on modern French art. 

I had no idea that Moasiour Browne was so well 
acijnainted with tlie subject.’ 

' It is the one thing of all otliers in whicli I 
take tile greatest pos.sibla interest,’ replied Browne, 
with oorre.spondiiig gravityi .But he dared not 
look at Kathei'iue’a face, for he knew she wa.s 
regarding him with a perplexed and somewhat 
disappointed look, as if she were not quite certain 
. avhether he was tolling the truth. She did not 
know: how to account for his presence there, and 
in some vague way it friglitoned her. It was 
plain, at any rate, that she placed no sort of 
reliance in her guardian’s somewhat far-fetched 
explanation, 

, Seeing that she was likely to he ile trap, that lady 
made an excuse and left the room. After she had 
gone, and the door had closed behind her, things 
passed from bad to worse with the couple she 
iiiul let t behind. Browne knew exactly wliat lie 
wanted to say, but he did not know how to .say 
it. Katherine said nothing at all; she was wait- 
ing for him to make the first move. 

At last Browne could bear the silence no longer. 
Advancing, towards the girl, he managed to obtain 
possession of her hands before she became aware 
of .his iutentiom 

.Holding them ill Ids, he looked into her face 
. and spoke. . ' 

‘ Katlieriiie,’ lie .<,aid, in a voice that trembled 
with emotion,: ‘cannot : you guess wdiy I am 
here 1 ’ 

:‘l understood that; you came to: see Madame . 
iSenisteiUj' sha., faltered, not . .daring to look up 
into his face. 

‘You know as well as I do that, while I made 
iliafc . excuse, it .was not niy real reason,’ he. mni' 
awored.i. ‘Katherine, 1 came to see you because - J 
I have something to say to you wliioh must he 
said, at : once, which oanii ot he delayed -any longer; I 


I would have spoken to you in London lind you 
vonclnsafed me an opportunity, hut you left so 
suddenly that I never had the chance of opening 
my lips. What I want to tell yon, Katherine, is 
that I love .you with my whole he.art and soul; 
God knows I love you better than my life, and I 
shall love you to tlie day of my death.’ 

She uttered a little cry, and endeavoured to 
withdraw her haiuls from his grasp, but he would 
not let them go. 

‘Surely yon mmst have known all this long 
since,’ lie continued with relentless porsi,stence. 
‘Fom believe, don’t you, that I mean what I 
say?’ 

‘I must not hear you,’ she answered, ‘I cannot 
hear it. You do not know wimt you are saying.’ 

‘ I know all I want to know,’ said Browne ; 
‘and I tliiiik, Katherine, you on your part know 
how deeply in earnest I am. Try to remember, 
before you speak, that tlie whole happiness of my 
life is at .stake.’ 

‘That i.s Bxactlywhy I say that I cannot listen 
to you,’ she answered, still looking away. 

‘Is my love so di.st£isteful to you, then, that 
you cannot bear to hear me speak of it?’ he 
said, a little reproachfully, 

‘No, no,’ she answered ; ‘it is not that at all. 

It is that But there, I cannot, I must not 

liear you any further. Please do not say any 
more about it ; I beg of you to forget tlmt you 
have ever told me of it.’ 

‘But I must say more,’ cried Browne. : ‘I love 
you, and I cannot and will not live without you. 
I believe that you love me, Kathri-ine, ; , upon 
my honour I do. If so, why should you , be .so 
cruel to ino? Will you an.swur me ohe fiuestioh,. 
iione-stly and straightforwardly ' ; , ; , 

‘What is it?’ 

‘■Will, you be ray wile?’ 

‘I cannot. It is impo.ssible,’ she cried, thi,s time 
as if her heart were breaking. , ‘It is useless to 
say more. Such a thing opuld never ha.’ 

‘ But if you love me, it both can and shall be,’ 
replied Browne. ‘ If you love me, there is nothing 
that can separate us.’ 

‘There is everything. You do not know liow 
impossible it is.’ , 

‘If there is a difficulty I will remove it. It 
shall eenso to exist. Come, Katherine, tell mo 
that you love me.’ 

. She did not reply. 

‘Will you not confess it? ’ he repeated^ ‘You 
know what yo.ur answer means to me. Say that 
.you do, and nothing shall part us ; I swear 
it. If you do not, : then I give you my word 
I, will, go away and never let you see my face 
again.’ ^ 

This: time she looked up at him with her 
beautiful eyes fuU of tears, 
i ? -‘I do love yon,’ she whispered ; and then added, 
in a louder voice, ‘but what is the: use of raj- 
saying -so, when .it canniake no dillerence ? ’ 
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‘ It makes all tke tlifferenco in the wovld, 
thu'ling,’ cried Browne, with a triiiinpli iu his voice 
tliat had not been there a iiiomeiit before. ‘Now 
that I know yon love me, I can act. I. am not 
afraid of anything.’ Before .she could protest 
lie liad taken her in liis arms and covered 
her face with kis.se.s. She struggled to e.sc(ipe, 
but ha was too strung for her. At last he let 
her go. 

‘Oh l you do not know wliat you are doing,’ 
she cried. ‘ Why will you not listen to me nnd 
go away before it is too late? I tall you again 
and again that yon are deluding yourself with 
false hope.s. Come what may, I can never be 
your wife. It is impossiVdu.’ 

‘Since you have confe.ssed that you love me, we 
will .see about that,’ said Browne cpiietly but de- 
terminedly. ‘ In the meantime, I'emomber that I 
am your affianced lover. Nothing can alter that. 
But, hark ! if I am not iiii.staken, I liear Madame 
Bernstein.’ 

A luomant later the lady in question entered 
the room. She glanceil from one to the other as 
if to liud out whether they had arrived at an 
understanding. Then Browne advanced nnd took 
her hand. 

‘ Madame,’ he said, ‘ I luiva the honour to in- 
form you tliufc mademoiselle lia.s decided to be 
niy wife.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Katherine, as if in a last 
entreaty. ‘ You nuiat not say that. I cannot let 
you ,«ay it.’ 

Madame Bernstein took in the situation, and 
adapted herself to it immediately. In lier usual 
imuiner, she expressed her delight at the arrange- 
ment they had eoma to. There wa.s nothing like 
love, she averred, iu the world. 

‘I always hoped and prayed that it would be 
•so,’ she went on to say. ‘It lia.s been my wi.sh 
for years to see you happily married, Katherine. 
Now I can feel that my work in life is done, 
and that I can go down to my grave in peace, 
knowing that, whatever happens, you will be 
well protected.’ 

Ooiild one have looked into her hraiii, I am in- 
clined to believe it would have been found that, 
■while she gave expression to these beautiful ideas, 
they were far from being a true record of Iier 
feelings. Such sentiments, however, were tlie 
proper ones to use at that particular moment, 
and, having given utterance to them, she felt 
that she had done all that could reasonably be 
e.xpected of liar. 

‘With your permission, raadame,’ said Browne, 
to whom the idea had only that monient occurred,. 
‘ Katherine aiid I will .spend the wliole of touiiorrovv 
in the oonntry together. I .should like to take her 
to Fontaiubleau, As yon are aware, there are a 


number of pictures there -which, according to 
your own argmimut, it is only fit and proper I 
should study in order to perfect my.sBlf on the 
subject of imxleni Freiicb art.’ 

After this Partbiau .shut, uuidame, altimugh slm 
knew tliat such a pr«pn.siil was far from l.icing iu 
accordance with the nocion.s of propriety entertained 
by the parents and guardians of the country in 
which they' were at present domiciled, had no 
objection to raise. On the contrary, she had her 
own reasons for not de.sii’ing to thwart Browne at 
the coumieuceiiieiit of his engagement, and just 
when he was likely to prove most useful to her. 
Accordingly' .she expre.s.sed great delight at the 
arrangement, and hoped that they would spend a 
happy day together. Having said this, she wiped 
away an imaginniy tear and heaved a sigh, whicli, 
taken in coujuiictimi, were doubtle.s.s intended to 
convey to the young people the impression that 
slie was dwelling on the recollection of similar 
excursions in which she and the late lamented 
Bernstein liad indulged at a similar i^eriod, 

‘To-night we miust all dine together to celehrate 
the event,’ said Browne eiithusia.sticiilly, taking no 
notice whatsoever of the good huly’.s e.xpressiou of 
woe. ‘'Where shall it be?’ 

Katherine wa,s about to protest, hut .she oauglit 
luadnme’s eye in time, and de.sisted. 

‘ I am sure we shall bo charmefl,’ returned 
madame. ‘If you will make the ' niTaugemeiits, 
we will meet ymu wherever you plesise.’ 

‘Shall we say the Mnisou Dordc, then, at eight? 
Or would you prefer the Cafe Anglais, or An Lion 
d’Or?’ 

‘The Maisou Dorue by all mean.s,’ .said madame, .' 
‘and at eight. Wa will make a point of being 
there iu good time,’ 

Seeing that it was impossible for him to .stay aiiy^ 
longer, Browne bade maihune good-bym, aiid went 
across the room to ■svhore Katherine xviis standing 
by tlie window. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said, and as he did so he took 
her hand. 

Looking into her oya.s, which were filled with 
as mucli love as even he could desire, lie put the 
following question to her, so softly that madame, 
standing at the otiier end of the room, could not 
hear: ‘Are you happy, Katheriue?’ 

.‘Very happy,' she amswered iu a similar tone. 
‘But I cannot help feeling that I am doing very 
wrong.’, 

‘ Yon are doing nothing of the sort,’ the young 
man amswered dogmatically'. ‘ You are doing 
just the very; best and wisest thing a woman 
could do. You must never ,say such a thing 
again. Now, aie wvoiV, until we meet at eight. I 
shall count the. minutes till then.’ 

[To ha contmued.) 
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THE OPEX-AIK TREATMENT OF 0 0 N S U Ai' P T I 0 N. 


By Eugene de Teueasson. 


ip. : reiiietlica wliich doctors liave sug- 

\ f'fistlid for the iiialudy of cousmnp- 
tioii are, like the chaniis of Cleo- 
Efiuite in their variety ; but, 
unlike tlioso charms, tiuie liaa 
proved their ephemeral value, for 
it was not until the diseo very of the luicrobe: 
whose preaenee is the immediate cause of con- 
sumption that soieutilio and successful , treatment 
of tile disease was , really initiated. And. at the. 
pre.seiit time this tiny mieroscopic ‘auiuudeule’ 
dorms the cyiioaurc of the physician's eye; lie 
W!nrche.s for its presence, he strives to render its 
life a burden, and he uses every means to drive 
it from the patient’s body witli inliuspitahle in- 
sistence. It was ex perinieii tally discovered that 
fresh air was reg-arded by the microbe with the. 
greatest distaste, and that .eimlight caused its 
death ; therefore tlie conclusion was arrived at that, 
tlie consumptive patient should obtain, a-s much 
open air as possildo, and be exposed to the rays, 
of the sun. What is known , of the. ‘ open-air 
treatment of consumption ’ ha.s hitherto given the 
bust results : both, in curing the. disease and in 
jirolongiug life where complete recovery was 
impossible; and this inetbod nitty be summed, up 
in the -words, ‘rest, ahundaut fopd, and a life in 
the. open, air,’ 

The leading princijile of this . treatiiieiit of 
phthisis is that the patient ; should spend the 
whole day in the open air, protected from the. 
weatlier, and that at night he .should sleep with, 
his window open. In reeommoudiiig thb iiietliod 
Ilf cure it is, necessary to overcome a prejudice,, 
to, subvert the axiom that the consumptive 
patient is to he rigidly jirotebted from, tho least 
cold or draught ; that the , lungs are to be. fed 
with impure or ‘re-breatliud’ air poor in oxygen 
(the food of these organs),, and rich in carbonic 
acid: (which nature has already , thrown off),, rather 
than with cold (fresh) ahv What a domestic 
; .earthquake xvould entomb the- doctor who had 
the temerity to suggest to tjie relatives that the 
eoasuijiptive,: suffering from high fever and iii- 
: HammatioJi of the lungs, should he- wrapped up 
and taken -into the open air ! Could any greater , , 
collision. .Avitli: traditional treatment, -with, the 
obiiisr dida of family ithysicians from time iuiiiip- 
morial, he imagined? Gould any more homicidal 
advice he conceived? And yet this plan is 
followed in the ‘open-air treutpieuL’ with con- 
spicuous success. 

It is diiricult to persuade tho patient tliat, as 
his disease has not- been . caused by cold, therefore 
warmth will not cure it. That cherished abomina- 
tion:, the ‘chest-proteotoi’’,, is a fetich, whiehi it -is, 
almost impossible to destroy,, especially - among :the 


lower working-classes. Wa have known many 
cases where tho Jliiuuel shield has been the con- 
stant and intimate companion of the sufferer for 
years, -wliere its divorce from the patient’s person 
i.s a matter of tearing and pulling and ripping 
and, undoing that ouenpies several, minutes, so 
. .soeurely is it: fastened. Its destruction is fol- 
lowed by muck regret and great hygienic, advan- 
tage to the quondam possessoi’. It is, obvious 
that the correction of these and other prejudices 
founded on a wrong notion of the, origin of con- 
. sumption would,, in the majority of case.s, be 
carried out with difficulty in private residences, 
and the method of treatment is therefore, geneis 
ally practised in sanatoria, where there is done 
for the invalid that which he has not the ni earns, 
the opportunity, or the strength of mind, to do for 
himself. We know from incontrovertible medical 
evidence that consiuiiplion in the earlier stages 
is eminently curable, and it is for this class of 
patient that the ‘ open-air treatment ’ is specially 
valuable. 

Tlie doctrine that oonsumptipn has been and 
can be cured by a residence in the open, air is 
by no means- new. Indeed,, many ,di.seas,es, which 
owe their origin to discovered microbes have 
proved, frequently by accidental experiment, to 
liave been markedly benetited by tieataieiit, carried 
out' expo-sed to the four winds of heayen, Some-- 
times a consumptive, lias left his: cough in , the, 
African veldt; hunting by day and' sleeping in 
the o.x-wiiguns by night, he has almost,: imper- ) 
ceptihly thrown, off his fearfur iuenbus, , At bther) 
tiines, in crossing tbe Pacilio, the patient has given 
his disea, se such intoxicating draughts: of geean-air 
. that, like Sindbad’s: Old: ; Man of tiie Sea, it has 
relaxed its grip, and left him' to proceed to the 
antipodes in peace, and -with a renovated constitu- 
tion. In connection with other diseases it may 
he mentioned that in 1864 a portiSu of the, 
iratieiitS: in, the, Austrhtn camp were , treated in 
tents instead, of in permanent hospitals. The 
results were, very satistuetory. ‘The, most severe 
maladies, ran their course much more mildly in 
, the fresh air.’ Tholoxan reports of the Crimean 
war that, ‘at Sebastopol,, in spite of bad nourish- ’ 
ment, and living in tents in rain, and- snow, out 
,qf 1200 sick scareely any were phthisical.’ (con- 
sumptive). 

,, The question naturally arises,. To what peculiar 
properties are these beneficial results of fresh air 
to he -attributed ? According to Dr Efmsome,:tliere 
.are several factors in operation. In the first place, 
it should be - remembered that ‘ re- breath ed ’ or 
impure air, winch, like tainted food, is bad for j 
healthy : individuals, : » specially deleterious to 
consumptive, people, -^vhose lungs require the best 
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noui'ishineiit they can olitain— that is, the purest 
air. Further, the cou.'jmuptive’a lungs contain 
iiiuuuierable poisonous germs which iiiJiroctly .set 
up serioii.s constitutional mischief— such as fever 
— -and which should therefore he got rid of at 
tlie earliest opportunity. Health demands that a 
miiiiniuin of 3000 cubic feet of ire.sh air should 
flow over a person in one hour ; hut in tlie open 
air, on an average, 324,000 cubic feet flow over 
an individual per hour. The Scavenging power 
of this ourrent inu.st be enormous, Poisonous 
germs are coutinuously e.xlialed by the patient ; 
hut they are swept away, and fresh air is 
in, spired | there is a constant ventilation of the 
luug.s proceeding, with the best po.ssihle results. 
And the sjjoedy diuiinution of the hectic fever 
whioli consiuiiptivea sufl'er from, and whieli is 
due to these poi.souous gcrnns, is thus hugely 
accounted for. The fresh air, in ooiijuuetioa with 
suuBliiue, acta nutiseptically upon the bodies and 
clothing of the p,atients, .still further purifying 
the air which enters the respiratoiy organs. 
Further, there is more, active o.vygen, or ozone, 
in the open atmosphere than in the air of 
dwelling-rooms, and this, while oxerci.sing a health- 
giving action on the structures of the body, 
destroys nianjv poisonous genus. Lastly, sun- 
light itseR is the sworn enemy of the mierohe, 
c.specially . tliat of consumption ; and, e.vposed to 
tlie tolar rays, this little germ, which inhabits the 
lungs of the consumptive in millions, and luiiler 
the inicrqscope presents the appearance of a ‘rod’ 
--foi' its structure, as it were, typitle.s its mission 
of chastening nuuikiiid — shrivels up, lose.s its 
lethal power, and cease.s to exist. 

Beooguisiug theisa facts, a Gontiuoutal pliysician. 
Dr Bi'ehmer, proposed some years ago the ‘ optui- 
air treatment’ of conaiuuptiou ; hut he believed 
that, for its effective engineering, patients would 
have to he content to resign their liberty into 
the, hands of the doctor, and to submit to siicli 
rules of life as might he prescribed. At Ids own 
expense he established an institution at (ioebors- 
dorl, in Silesia, and the success lie has met with 
has given ri-se to similar enterjuises in different 
parts of the Gcmtinont and America, aud, com- 
paratively recently, to efforts on a smaller seide 
in the United Kingdom. 

There are minute differences in detail at the 
various sanatoria, more particularly in the mutters 
of food, exercise, and amusement; but the en- 
suing: description of the method , in : whicli the 
system is carried out—although approxinuitely 
characteristic of all— most nearly resembles that 
in vogue, at Nordaoli in the Black Forest., , 

The pilgrim, arrived at the particular .shrine of 
Hygeia :whioh: has been selected, may realise at 
Once: that the goddess has , indeed enticed her,, 
worshippers from the world, for her temple is 
perhaps situated at the end of a remote: valley' 
densely olothed; yvitli,: pine-trees-'-teii miles from 
a station, and, fifteen uiilos from the ueare.st town; 


Streams probably descend the hillside in nil 
directions,' aud the lUoi.st, aromatic, dust-free 
atiuospliere acts like a sedative balm on the 
irritable lungs of the sufi'erer, soothing his cough, 
allaying the pains in his chest, and inducing u 
health-giving sleep. In witlidruwiug him from 
Ills snrrouuding.s one of the primary objects of 
treatment is eifected — mental re,st ; anil, sis if he 
were in a second Land of Beulah, ‘ where the .sun 
shineth night aud day',’ he i.s able from sunri.se 
to sunrise to breathe the pure open air of heaven 
uneoutamiiiated by dust, by respiration, or b\' 
other impurities. The visits of friernhs, althoiigli 
not forbidden, are distinctly di,scouragi::d, aud it 
is an ca.sy' matter to imagine that wull-meaiiing 
relatives might by their presence produce a state 
of mind the reverse of calm in an already' iri i- 
table patient, and at the same lime handicap the 
director who as enforcing a ti'eatment at first 
sight somewhat fkastic. 

The houses of which the Nordach Sanatorium 
i.s composed are built of wood, or of stone which 
has an inner Ihiiaig of wood in all the rooms. 
WaU-p.apers and cari)et are repudiated as possible 
hurbiuger.s of tbo.se enemies of the consumptiva— - 
du.st, dirt, and microbes. In the almost monastic 
simplicity of the rooms, cornices, projections, 
reccsseis, ‘cosy' corners’ (much affected by micrtibos), 
ornamental dados, and other reminiscences of 
Yunity Fair arc con.spicuously' absent, wberever 
po.ssibte to avoid them. Thu coniera of the; apart- 
ments arc, ill .some sanatoria, completely filled in, 
lest du.st aud germs, like Puck in a gos.sip’s bowl, 
should lurk there. 'ITie prevailing idea is not to 
provide restiug-places for org.anisms which would 
vitiate the almo.sphere of the chamber., Tliere 
are many more microbes of consumption and 
other diseases iu the sleeping-room of a hou.9e ill 
Edinburgh or London than in one. of these lion:ie.s 
for the victims of phthisis. The floors and walls 
arc not swept, but daily' wiped dowii (to prevent 
raising du.st) with a damp cloth inijircgiiated 
with some disinfectant.. The expoctoratioii of 
patients— which 'is the, jirineipal source of diffusion 
of the microbes— ^is di-sposed of with elaborate 
and tpiile justifiable precautions, and the peraoiial 
rules are very stringent on tliL iioint. Electric 
liglit is employed, thus preserving the air fi'oin 
the iiupiu'itiea of ' gas, and tlie heating is done: 
as a rule by' hot-water pipes. Tlie dining-hall 
is closed by the end walls only, and the long 
sides, are open to the air. During the winter a 
partial glazing-in of these sides is effected. The' 
vvindovy apace , in each: bedroom Is very large, and 
the win<iffivs are never shut. The patient spends 
, his day; winter and aumiiicr, in the open air, and 
if. he is too ill to walk about he is carried out 
on a coucli, and deposited in due. of the .specially 
constructed, verandas (li&jeiihalU), where he finds 
other, patients reclining iu varioiiB; stages of con- 
, valesdeuce. , The.se structures, .raised ; two or three 
feet. from, the, level of the, ground and closed at 
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CiV-li eml, are placed facing the soutli. or south- 
west ; they are from seven to ten feet wide or 
evou more, to allow of the needful space for 
recliiiing-chair.s. The drifting rain, the .snow, and 
high ^yinda are kept out b 3 ' curtains, and the 
ton intense heat of the sun hy blinds. When the 
wciither i.s suitable and the invalids, are in ii fit 
condition^ tliey are allowed to sit out in tlie open. 
In: the Kcf/eiiMe the piatients lie from seven 
tfi eleven hours a day, only moving away for 
meals and, exercise. 

The invalids are ttnder the direct supervision 
of a resident doctor, who doles out open air, 
e.vercise, and food in accurate doses, which are 
correlated to the exact constitutional condition 
of eacli individual. The tveatnieut of the patient 
i.s largely determined by tlie amount of fever 
pre.senfc — in other word.?, by his temperature; 
and he therefore takes ids own temperature tour 
times dail 3 ', and marks its progress on a cliart. 
The piiysician gradimlly acclimatises the most 
delicate and fragile until they can stand frost 
and wet, reclining in the verandas. At first 
there niaj' bo complaints of cold and discomfort, 
e-speciallj’ in inclement weather. The director is 
.summoned, and the complainant'-iisunlly an 
Erigli.sliniau or an American — rums through a 
gamut of woe.?, of which ‘confoundedly cold’ is 
tlie fundamental note. The director politely sends 
for more wraps ; hut the windows i-eniain inexor- 
ably open. Also,' it is occa.sionally found that a 
patient resents tlie guasi-military discipline of the 
institution. One medical director remarks of these 
di.safleeted subjects ‘I leave them to their oum 
devices for a few daj'.s, and thej’- very soon, come 
to mo, ami promise : to bo good, and to follow the 
example of the other patients.’ If the weuther is 
cold the invalids are encouraged to lie: prone, as in 
that position the low temperature of the air is 
more easily : end iirud. A visitor to ..Dr Turban’s 
sanatorium at Davo.s, when there was thick snow 
on the gronud— the, temperature being four degrees 
below xeuo-^was surprised to find patients clothed 
in furs Ij'ing out in tlie liegenhalle after sunset, 
reading hy electric light or playing chess and 
draugiits i their liamls and feet were found to be 
perfectly warm in spite of tire frigidity -of the 
atmosphere. The life of reclining in the open 
air. hardens the invalid against fresh cold, excites 
the appetite, reduces ‘ night-sweat ’—so distressing 
an a.quoiiipauiment of consumption — procures sleep, 
and: reduces fever. , 

The feeding is another item in tlie treatment, 
whiclj is- graduatod by a system of dosage or, in 
certain cases, as will he seen, ovetdosage. 

At some: .sanatoria the patient is merely en- 
couraged to eat as much as he can . manage ; at 
others it is one of the rules of the institution that 
he eat double what he feels inclined'ytb ! . The 
excellent results of oveifeeding appear the more 
cxtraonHuary when we consider the : feeble diges- 
tion of tile majority of cases of phthisis. At 


Nordiicli tlie maximum amount of food is not ad- 
ministered until after the lap.se of tlie first few 
day.?. Tiien the doctor takes up a convenient 
position at each meal, and watches that the fallow- 
ing liberal menus are partaken of ; — BreciJe/ast: Half- 
litre of milk, cofi’ee and roll.?, eggs and meat, as 
the patient like.?. This is the only meal at which 
oiie can suit one’s inclination.?. Dinner at 1.15 : 
Half-Utre of milk. First course, about half-pound 
of beef or flsli ; second course, about half-pound 
of veal, mutton, or poultry; as much vegetables 
as can be crowded into two platefuls ; half-pound 
bread, lialf-pound pudding, rice, batter, custard, or 
ice-cream. Supper at 7 : Same quantity as dinner, 
without pudding, and the courses are as varied 
as possible. 

Tliese two meals Iiave to be taken under tbe 
ej'e of tbe doctor, and no servant i.s allowed to 
remove a plate until quite empty. Alcoliol is 
allowed (as beer or wine). A half-litre of milk 
is nearly a pint. 

The results of these feasts, which, it will be 
observed, are tbe reverse of Barmecide, are various ; 
the ultimate effects are highly favourable, but 
the immediate consequences are, on occasion, dis- 
agreeable. In order to point out the great impor- 
tance which is uttaclied to heroic overfeeding, it 
is necessary to statu that, in the exceptional event 
of vomiting occurring, the patient, in certain 
sanatoria, is made to conie back to the table and 
begin tlie meal all over again. Iji the more lenient 
institutions he is graciouslj' allowed to resume the 
meal at the pointwhere . it was punctuated by 
hi.9 retirement. This procedure is not so :i:icom? 
j)reheusible when we recollect that iu the sickness, 
which so frequently add,? another burden to the 
already grievously afflicted victim of advaneedv 
consumption, tbe administration of. uoufishmenfc 
immediately after the nausea has ceased is not 
followed by its rejection. But the patient speedily 
becomes reconciled to the process .of ‘ .stuffing ’ 
when he finds that his weight is going up by 
leaps and bounds, and when he discovers that ha 
has gained three, four, even five pound.? tlie first 
week, and after one month tvfo pounds every week. 

Wlieu the temperature and weight are satisfac- 
tory to the medical autocrat, exercise is entered 
upon, and, like everything else in these senii- 
Utopian establishments, in a system of doses. 
While the patient lies in bed in the morning he 
is told how far : he may walk, which for the flr.?t 
week , is . not . more than , four hundred or five 
hundred yards. .To : p this pedestriair feat 
he is allowed three hours-rtwb hours out . and one 
hour to return ; the invalid progresses at a snail’s 
pace, one foot: being slowly svvung in froiit of the 
other,, so that the least possible .strain is tlirowu 
. upon heart arid luiigSi Great benefit is speedily 
.felt, and the: walk,; which is :talten in all: weathers, 
is; gi'adually increased .in: . length; ; until miles are 
accomplished. . Forced hreatiiing or ‘lung: gym- , 
nsjStics ’ ; (are carried on in ..some establishments; as 
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follows : During .steady walking, five or six deep 
breaths are taken tlirougli the iio.su every lumdred 
or one Imiidred and fifty piiee.s j or, when lying iu 
the open air, ten or twelve deep breaths every five, 
or ten minutes (Dettweiler). There is in eertaiu 
cases a w'alk constructed for the weaker ones, 
and especially those with heart disease, iu which 
a slight ascent i.s first encountered, then a portion 
of level ground, and lastly a descent home. The 
patients are invariably encouraged to go slowly, 
to avoid talking, to breathe through the noise, luid 
to stop short of actual fatigue. By the foregoing 
process the weak and diseased lungs are treated 
like the muscle.s of a sick man venturing into the 
air after a debilitating illne.s.s ; tlie tone of the 
pulmonary orgau.s is improved by the e.xercise, 
luid every portion of the lung.s is, like the patient’s 
apartments, sivept and garnished by the scavenging 
air, so that no holes and corners may remain 
where the microbea may form fresh centres of 
infection and miscliiof. 

Even the unruly cough of the oonsumjitivc is 
subject to a .specie.s of diseiplimu'y repression. A 
visitor at one of the Gerniau sanatoria, who 
happened to be present in the dining-hall when 
. the principal meal w'as iu progress, noticed that 
scarcely a single cough was heard from liegiiining 
to-, end of a protracted .sitting, although the room 
was fdled with people iu various stages of con- 
sumption. On interrogating tlio director of the 
institution as to what ineasure.s were undertaken 
to bring about this happy state of things, the 
physician replied that he was obliged to appeal 
inilividually to the patient’.s os-sthotic sense, to his 
appreciation of les conveuanccs. It was his custom 
to explain that nature provided the cough for the 
pucpa.se of clearing the bronchial tubes of material 
that had collected there. This efiocted, the cough 
was no longer a justifiable act ; further, it was 
an offence against society— an impoliteness ; for 
it proclaimed to all and sundry that your throat 
was tickling and itching, and that you wore en- 
gaged in scratching it. ‘Do you not,' he asks, 
‘restrain a desire to scratch your skin in public, 
even if it itch ever so ? ’ The patient, a.s a re.siilt 
of these admoiution.s, when he feels the impulse to 
cough coming on, concentrates his will on the 
inhibition of this feeling; the sensation thou 
u.sually passes away, and the less he coughs the 
Uss he feels inclined to cough, and hence the 
edifying absence of the .symptom. 

In all the establishments the patient is .under 
the personal supervision of the doctoiy who orders 
eveiy detail of his life, enforces his rules, visits' 
him two or three times a day, and induces the 
invalid to make of the sanatorium, in Dqttweiler’s 
words, ‘his . religion, his politics, his despair,, and 
his delight.’^ ' ' .A : 

It ha.s been proved that climate is by no means, 
an all-important factor in the ‘open-air treatment,’ . 
' and therefore, altliongh out variable English weather 
IS not : an ; ideal one . for - the purpo.3e, tliere. is nb^ 


rea.son why’ .sanatoria niiglit not lie erected in 
certain suitable parts of the United Kingdom. .A.s 
far as we arc awairo, there is as yet only one 
institution of this descrijition. for the. gratuitoins 
treatment of eon.sumptioii, and that Is in Edin- 
burgh. 

The re.sults of the ‘open-air treatment’ are the 
most favouralile of any special method of dealing 
with consumption. IVo Imve not heard of an un- 
toward accident as a result of the methods adopted, 
in spite of the bold and apparently recklc.ss 
luaiiner in which individuals ivlio, according to all 
preconceived idea.s, should be considered the G.votic.s 
of the community are e.xposed to all varieties of 
cold and damp. It is true they are .suitably shod 
and mantled, that the lambs shorn of re.sistive 
power are not exposed at ovice to the rmtempereil 
winds ill the same manner as tlie bell-wether.s 
of the flock wlio have almo.st recovered their 
health, and that they are all continually under 
the close supervision of mature medical experi- 
ence. 

Very quickly remarkable changes occur in the 
patient a.s a result of treatment. A more healthy 
appearance is sub.stituted for the wax-like and 
unhealthy complexion of the invalid ; appetite 
returns; ‘night-sweats’ lessen and finally vanish; 
the cough lessens; the fever diminishes ; body- 
weight and general condition improve , witli 
marvellous rapiility. The course of trealment is, 
on the whole, decidedly pleasant, and those in ■ a 
position to judge say that the terniiniitiou of the 
patient’s sojourn i.s to him a black-letter day 
indeed. 

Before dismissing a patient it i.si ascertained 
beyond doubt, by certain seientilio tests, that he 
has for tlie tiaie, at any rate, east off the slough 
of disease. 

Certain objections have been raised to the method' 
of treatment. It is stated that the segregation 
of a number of consumptive individuals may form 
'centres of infection' by means of which the 
germs of the disease may be conveyed to the 
neighbouring healthy ; hut inasmuch as our town, 
hospitals for comsuniptipn have not been .shown 
to .S2n'ead the malady, it is still less likely that 
sanatoria situated in the breezy open country 
would have this uiKlesirable effect ; for here the 
microbes, under the influence of chemical disin- 
fectants, of sunlight, of fresh air, and of ventilation, 
are speedily destroyed and swept away. Another 
objection, of more importance, is that the sufl’erers 
are exposed to the depre.ssing infliience of the 
presence of many invalids crowded together. It 
is certainly a matter of astouishmeut and con- 
gratulation that the direutors of the sanatoria are 
able to infuse a spirit of cheerfulness into their 
patients.: But the rapid ntnelioration which usually 
pccurs, the returning vigour, the consciousness of 
the. gradual ability to fend off, the lashes of la 
cruel scourge, amply suffice to nullify any elements 
of gloom -in,: the surroundings of the cqnsumpti\'e 
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will) is lighting his waj' back to health armed 
with that intangible ExcaliblU'— freah, pure air. 

Every iutelligeiit render will rvieh the netvly 
foriiied Katiiimil Association for the Preventdoii 
of (Jousinnj.itioii success, as it: aims at carrying 
into every dwelling in the land an elementary 


know'ledge of the modes in wdiich consumption is 
propagated, ami of the means by which its spread 
may be prevented. For, from what we have 
already seen, we have been hitherto behind the 
Continent in our efforts to extirpate the fell 
disease. 


to my watch chain there 
lion brass stud, which, like 
scar on my left cheek, has 
11 lore than once aroitised 
sity of my friends ; and 
■ them I have oftciitinies 
related the eventful liistoiy of this little piece of 
brass. This iudeuted, defaced stud is precious to 
me, us it is the relic of a dear and tni.sty friend. 
On many a quiet evening,, while enjoying the 
ease of the arm-chair, with my pipe as sole coia- 
paniou, 1 watch, droiiiiiily the fragrant smoke, as 
it curls to the roof, and niUBe over that eventful 
night. Ktrange and eerie thoughts arise in my 
mind~thoughts which, recall that awful cxpcrieuce 
in which tlik little . nail of brass came to merit 
tlio: honourahio position which it now lioldsi 
It was once in the collar of a brave and faith- 
ful, dog, a, large bourhouud— tOeesiu'*— as fine a 
specimen of that noble breed ol dogs as one could 
find. Built like a ymuig lion, he possessed, like 
all dog.s of the same race, the agility of the gre^’- 
hound,, oomhiiied with the cleterniinution aud pfiiiok 
of , the hull-dog,,', yet he was as gentle as a lamb 
when noi danger was ahead. Once, when in the 
\vild.s of Norway, near the pieak of Snaeluitten, 
in the Bovrefield Highlands, prospecting for coppier 
ore, ha was the. means of saving . my life. We 
were belated on the inouu tains, having wandered 
too far olf the beaten track ; and had I not been 
protected from the bitter night-frost by sleeping 
close to his: warm shaggy coat, I. would certainly 
have pemhed. ' 

: But, this other experieiioe which- 1 now give my 
readers .cost the dear fellow his life, and very 
nearly , my own., . It. was in the, winter of 1891, 
and.: :,1. .happened to be in lliissia at the. time, 
away far .yip at, Yeniutek, a small village about 
live, hunik'.ed :, and .fifty iniles: north of Tomsk, in. 
W ostern Siberia. I wa® coimuissioued to this 
outlandish place in order to make the neoes- 
saiy : a!?.rangew 80 t 8 , ior sinking a, niiue; -where the 
yaluahle .minerals silver: and platinum.; were to 
he found in cousidei'ahle quantity. Yenintsk is 
bs.t a , village of some three hundred inhabitants, 
CDnsiating : mostly of, timher-workera, trappers,, and 
peasants, or Moujihs. 

A.S there was every prospect of my stay being 
prolonged for a considerable period, I took with 


me my faithful oompauion ‘ Cffisar.’ Later on I 
got sent out, among a few other things, my bicycle, 
a rather old-fa.shioued solid, cushioned machine. 
Except around the larger cities, the roads iu 
Eussia are merely great cart-ruts, over which the- 
vehicle lurches and jolts in an indescribable 
manner, sometimes taking as many as throe or 
four horses to draw a light load. As soon as the 
winter sets in and the ground gets covered with 
snow to a depth of two or two, and a half feet, 
all irregularities are obliterated, and the land.sctape 
to the north of Yeniutsk presents a great, white 
undulating, plain,, with here and there, rising 
gronud.s crowned vvith clump.5 of dark, pine-trees, 
it after a slight, thaw there follows a keen, severe- 
fru,st, as often happens in Eiussia, the surface of the 
snow becomes a,s hard as a crust of metal, and able 
to sustain a good amount of traliic. This snow- 
surface sometimes possesses a peculiar Toughness- 
or ‘bite’ whicli enables the cyclist to ride as- 
smoothly as on a- cement pavement. One., can 
easily understand what delicious riding lueans- 
under such favourahle; cirouuistances. Such .was, 
the plea.sanb state of afiairs one evening as , I. sat 
before the blazing log-fira in. my comfortable: little 
rooms in Yeniutsk, reading some magazines from 
lioine, whicli, tliough sad,ly olipiped and ink-obli- 
terated by the government officials, had, in their 
tattered guise, been- allowed to reach me. Look'- 
ing out into the clear moonlight, the landscape, 
in its cold whiteness, stretched awaj' a.s far as- 
the eye could travel, Iu the heavens above the- 
stoi's scintillated, with unusual hrilliaucy. What, 
a glorious- night ! — so: silent ; not a sound to be- 
heard except the oe'casional baying of some of the 
.village dogs. ‘ What a splendid: night, for a ride !" 
I. .exclaimed, half-aloiid. .Cmsar, who had been 
lying stretched to his fullest below the heavy 
rough wooden , tablej : lif ted. his massi ve head and 
looked, towards, mej. as if to say, ‘ Well,, master, if 
you like, 1 am ready,.’ : I had. often been out-before, 
but never on such a night-; so I prepared for a. 
moonlight spin. My long cravat I wound round 
ami xoimd, my throat, then, over' in y mouth and 
nos6j to protect them from the bitter, cold. My 
hands, .were protected: in a pair of -warm .fur- 
gloves,, Thus equipped,, I. stood thinking for an 
iustaut:what else: was required. My revolver!' 
Should: .1 take- E , or not ?, I had always carried 
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it before, and nev'et needed it. I luid often beard 
from iiiy ];;iudkid 3 ’’.s busbaud-~tt trapper — bow, 
about a year ago, a pack of wolves bud attacked 
a bear n few luile-s from Yuuiutek ; tbe bear coming 
oft' victorious after' leaving four dead v’olvc.s and 
a good deal of its own fur belu’iid., ‘Well, I’ll be 
safer with it,’ I murmured to myself; ‘I may 
bave a flying shot at, the small game — the 
squirrels, weasels, ermine, mid others that inhabit 
tile place.’ After filling all tbe cluiiubers, the 
revolver was pushed carelessly into tlie. Avid-st- 
belt. Suiumoning mj' bmdbuly, I iufui'nied her, 
ill German, as she understood that buiguage and 
1 knew no. liussiau, that I would be home before 
very late, and to add a feu' pine-logs to my lire. 
After .11 pleasant ‘ Giiton^Abend,’ 1 was gliding 
noi.selessly through tbe silent moonlit village, ivitli 
Caisar ti'otting ahead of me at a good, swinging 
])uce. How glorious was tbe night ! How delicious 
the ride! The snow was in perfect condition, and 
tbe stars twinkled merrily overhead. Flying 
through tbe keen air soon froze the moisture from 
my breath, so that the scarf across my mouth 
and nostrils became frozen and. covered with iee- 
])articles. I will never forget the delightful feel- 
ing of freedom as we: sped mile after mile across 
the white snqwdn: the .still moonlight. It brought 
haofc to iny luind the lines in Keats’s ‘Eve of St. 
Agnes,’ learned when a youth at school: 

St Agnos’ .EvC. Ah f bitter ohill it -^va.s, 

The owl, for all ilia foathor.H, was a-oold ; 

The Imre limped trembling tlirout'li the frozen grass;. 
And silent was tlio flock in woolly fold. 

We : now began to enter a kind of avenue, or 
narrow liiiss between, two rising knolls. The 
banks on, either .side wei'e overgrown with thick 
Tirushwood, while crowning the knolls were .dense 
l)utche.s of fir-trees. Slowing up 1 peered into 
the pitchy dal'kue.ss of the wvood, but the eye 
could , discern nothing ; the !3tillne.ss was oppres- 
sive. Only now and tlien the rustling of a rabbit 
or squirrel among tlie dry, crisp brushwood could 
he heai'il,, as it nibbled, its, scanty supper from 
the bark of the twigs. With a yo.vuns heart I 
sang aloud,, making the, silent wood.s echo, and 
once more , I shot, away as on the wings of tlie 
wind. My ears, tingled, with the; cold., Om 
emerging from this gloomy avenue wluit lu gloriou8,i 
view lay before lue ! ATe were now on a rising- 
ground, and there behnv us,, stretchiug away far 
in the; distance, seemed a limitless plain ;■ wiiile ,a 
little to the, left,, like the. fringes of a vaH pall, , 
lay: the silent forest, looking so black, and, glboniy 
itt the. pale moonlight. CtEsav was far on. in 
advance;; running with hisi nose on the, gro.uiid,. 
evidently on the trail of some- animal. , 

; iWe were now fully thirty miles from Yehiulsk 
and di'if ting farther, :au.d farther' into, the; wilder-- 
ness. After, having; the: delightful expieri.ence' of; 
flying dpwhi ;a, long, de.cliue,,.; with mj" feet, on , tbn 
rests,, I decided, to: take: , a -vyid.e, : curve and ; turn 
’ liiy face hom.evvafds. In doiug, so,, the bicycle; 


gave a bump as if dropping into, a carl-nit. 
Having exjierieuced the same .sensation once or twice 
during the evening, my curiosity was aroused ; 
and, after dismtmutiug, I exumined the .spot. It 
was a bear’s track. Stretching away across the 
snow, like the dots on a great map, lay the foot- 
prints of the- heavy beast. From tlie direction of 
the jiaw, it wa.s evident ho had made his way 
to. the fore.st. Before reinonutiug 1 stood over- 
awed with the deep .solemnity of the scene. The 
stars twinkled; a death-stillness reigned. Only 
those who have experienced being alone at mid- 
night on the wide sea or in the desert can umler- 
slaud the aolemiiising ott'ect it had on my . spirit. 
But hark ! what strange sound wu.-i that 1 1 

turned niy car to li,-teii. Ah ! there it is again. 
In an iiistaut I. could distinctly hear a jaiig- 
liitg, discordant sound of short yelps and howls — 
a sound whicli, when once hoard, can never be 
forgotten., A pain darted across my heart, my 
breath came in gasps, as the thought Hashed U 2 ion 
me : ‘AYolves ! Cun it be iiossible ?’ While stand- 
ing for the moment petrified with horror, I could 
plaiul_y sue, insuiug from the skirts of the great 
forest to the luTfc, a number of black objects, one 
after another. Their fiendish chorus of howls now 
came clear and distinct ; they weic , after ii.s, , Ctesar 
watched, with startled look, the imcic of moving 
objects, and, with cocked ears and: bristling; nitine, 
gave a futv deej), ominous growls. AVulvea, 
ami thirty miles from human help! O God!: 
I knew it must be a race fur life. But I was 
young and strong. My limbs were hardelied 
with exercise ; 1 detunniued to give tlie brtites 
a hard race. AVith a trembling hand 1 laitted 
Gaisur’s rough neck in an encouraging- manner ; 
though, to tell the truth,, it was I who received 
encouragement on finding the bristles of his neck 
still and his whole frame rigid as' iron. 

‘Never fear, Cinsui', my hul,’ I muttered in toues 
thick from fear ; ‘let me see you do yotti- hest’ , 
He -was my only friend i tuy life depended; tipron 
his ; and nobly, poor fellow', he stuck by niu to 
the very last. 

Mounting in an instant, I rode w'ith such feel- 
ings a.S;I never before experienced. Fear lends us 
w'iiigs, and we soon i'ointd ourselves ahead of our 
eiiemie.s.' The longj delightful decline of half-an- 
hour ago was now a steep hill, and a terror to me. 

I deterinined to keep up the distance between our 
eucniieSj but , i could pilainly see that tlie brwtes: 
were gaining: on ns, Strange thouglits kept running 
through my bruiu—thoughts of a dear old home in 
Scotlaud, where dear faces, were waiting for me;; 
every one;, I, loved pussed before me, and sucli. 
Visions .nerved, me to the, utmost. Glancing occa- 
sionally' round iny, shoulder, I - could distiiiguish 
ill, .the inooiilight; a string: of black; animals 
follow'iiig. us tirelessly, while their fiendish yelps 
aiiil liow'ls, chilled my: very Iflobd. . Would niy 
flesli: be torn- by tiiEs^ crnel fangs 'I . AYoilhl 1 ever;, 
■ feel .their; horrid hreath .against iny face, or look 
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ago, I had sung so lustily in the jollity ol my 
heart, I felt a cold dread creep over me, as if 1 
were riding to my tomb. I must prepare myself 
for the worst. Freeing my right hand, I felt 
nervously for my revolver, and fired one shot 
before me to frighten the beasts. How loud the 
crack reverberated through that solemn stillness ! 
—a stillness which seemed only broken by the 
thumping of my heart and my own panting. I, 
too, could hear Caisar pant heavily behind me ; 
but somehow the loud crack of the revolver broke 
the oiipressive and death-like suspense. I gained 
fresh courage and confidence iii myself, and seemed 
to gain a firmer hold of life. I strained every 
nerve ; the bicycle, old. machine as it was, behaved 
splendidly. Crash ! cra.sh ! went the brushwood 
up the bank a little in front of me. A fierce, 
savage yelp told me that we were hemmed in at 
last. In an instant three large wolves shot down 
the bank a few yards in front of me. I fired— 
the foremost turned a somersault in the siiow. 
I fired again, hut missed, 

I glanced behind me, and saw a deadly battle 
waging between Csesar and a large wolf. I seemed 
to slip my right foot all of a sudden, and, to my 
dismay, I found the pedal had worked loose and 
dropped off. My lust hope was now gone. The 
sinews of my legs seemed already like to oracle. 
I saw the final scene was drawing near. A gaunt 
brute, with eyeballs gleaming with a horrid 
greenish fire, sprang at me from the bank. As I 
rode pa.st I heard his jaws snap together like a 
steel trap. In a few moments he Was again in 
front of me. He made another spring. I fired, 
but too late. His skull came into collisioii vyith 
my hand, and directed the bullet skywards, I 
felt his horrid breath in my face ; his, gleashingj 
fiendish eyes stared into mine, and in an iiiStaiit, 
We rolled over together in the : snow. , A cold 
shiver still runs through me as I think of tliat 
awful moment. "VVe were both somewhat stunned. 
I .staggered to my feet; the heavens seemed ablaze 
with fireworks. Moon and stars wheeled round 
and round, while a loud noise as of a cataract 
sounded in my ears. Luckily I happened to be 
uppermost in the fall ; otherwise I could not tell 
my tale. The wolf was below the bicycle; and 
my weight, combined with the shock of the fall, 
stunned him for a few seconds. My revolver~it 
was gone 1 The: next instant the brute was up 
niul at me with snarling jaws, his . white faiigs 
gleaming in the pale moonlight. Ciusar, pom-, 
fellow^ had done valiant service, hut he was sadly 
maimed.. The blood-marks followed him on the 
snow. It Was a stand-up fight with death, I 
found this could not last, and niy end was draw- 
ing near. As the wolf made another attack uiy . 
boot caught him heavily on the under jaw, which 
helped to keep him at bay a little longei'. My 
■heart sank within me as I heard a horrid (.>xul ting 
howl, and saw; another wolf rush down the bank 
towards me. Otesar flew at the , one, while tlie 


in such !i tuauuor. My path now lay round a knoll 
of pine-trees on the rising ground. , I strained every 
nerve to get the ndviuitage of those cunning brutes ; 
but, alas 1 with a sinking heart, I.eould plaiidy see 
the wulve.s were making to cross the knoll and 
cut off my escape at tlio other side, I could see 
them distinctly, fully hnlf-a-dozcn lean, Inmgry- 
looldng brutes, like ill-fed collie dog.s, all raaldiig 
towards the slope and enterilig into the dark wooi). 
1 felt my life now hung in the balance. Faith- 
ful Gaiaar was running uhingside of me, panting 
heavily, poor brute. I could feel the beads of 
-weat trickle down my checks. Would we round 
the knoll before the wolves got through it? If 
so, then we had a fair chance; if not, what 
then ? A few pistol-.shota, a savage snarl and 
au.-ip, a hungry wolf upon my brea.st, a tumble, 
and a dozen foaming fangs tearing me at once. 
All would soon he ended. I felt as in a horrible 
dream. Never before had I breathed so fervent a 
prayer for Heaven’s lielp. But, ah ! how' silent 
were the Iieavens ! The moon .shone ns quietly as 
before; the .star.-} twinkled as before. 1 .strained 
every, muscle, and already felt the thick cravat 
like to choke me. My life depended upon a few 
uuinite3--tho suspense was terrible. I roiiuded 
the , knoll breuthless, hub felt an inexpressible 
thrill of thankfulness and joy as I saw all was 
clear before us. IFe were first. Csesar, poor 
feliow; Was beghndng to lag behind. . I was .sorry 
for him, and cried some words of enconrageineiit, 
vvliieh he answered with a whining yelp ; l)ut he 
kept on bravely. Scarcely had we got clear of 
the knoll when the brushwood crashed, and the 
horrid howls of the wolve.s, as they issued from 
tha wood, reached my car.-?. They, had/ been 
cheated of their prey, and were now' more savage 
tiuiii evek 

How long was thi.s terrible nightmare going to 
last ! lYe made the best of our advantage. Having 
now reached the top of the rising ground, we 
widened the distance between our pursuers. We 
were now ten miles from the village oEAMniutslc. 
How I yearned to reach the first hut on the out- 
skirts, . after which the wolves would lu-obahly 
slink off. .But our e.scape had disappointed them, 
and they would no doubt pursue us to the very 
last, as they had clone about two years ago to a 
horse-sleigh. . There was, yet one. more grand effort 
to he .uiade, and: all. -wo-uld . be either lost or w'on. 
About live miles from the outskirts of the village 
my path lay for about half a mile between tw'o 
knolls of trees, with banks sloping steeply up- 
wards on either side. Would w'o he successful 
this tinie and be before them, or w'ould the wolves 
learn from their last failure and cut through the 
patch of trees at; a, better angle and thus entrap 
us ? As vve approached the : dark .. IwlAviiAii 
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other .sprang upon my breast and tried to reaeli 
my throat. Luckily my thiclc cravat protected 
me, nnd u'e fell together in the .snow. Despera- 
tion gave me almost superiininan strenglli. I 
elutcheil his .shaggy breast nnd tried to hold liim 
at arm’s-length, but hia claws tore mo frightfully. 
It was then I received that deep scar 1121011 niy 
cheek which I will carry to my grave. How 
long this battle lasted I ' cannot tell. It .seemed 
years. I felt a strange dreamy sensation stealing 
over me, and gradually I inust Imve swooned away. 

When I came to my .semses I found myself 
wrapped iqi in bed in my little room in Yoniiitsk, 
witli tile landlady — kind soul tbiit .she wa.s— beiid- 
iug over me and bathing luy face. I lay in bed 
with fever for many ihiy.s, and the memory of 
tluit awful night haunted luy mind. For some 
five weeks I was confined to bed ‘in daily doubt 
whether to die or live but with careful nursing 


I . managed to imll through, A few soars reinaiii 
hehind, reminding me that my moonlight cx2‘t'i'i- 
eiice wn.s no nightmare, but a .stern and terrible 
reality. The villnger.s heard the pi.stul-shots and 
the howling of tlio wolves, and turned out with 
lanterns and weapons to my assistance. They 
had arrived not a moment too soon, I was 
found lying bleeding and insensible iii tlie snow, 
with the body of a dead wolf he.side me. Omaar 
Imd evidently come to my rescue, and finished 
my last antagonist. The villagers carried Caaiir 
homo; but he died, juioi' fellow, the next clay 
from his wounds. How I would have liked just 
to have jiatted him for the last time, or held his 
head during his hist moments ! No doubt, poor 
dog, he missed me. The only relic we could find 
of him was a ienniant of his leather collar, in 
which there still remained one small brass stud. 
This wa.s found on the very spot where the two 
of iw had fought so bravely for our lives. 
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A NEW U-SB FOB SAWDUST. 

HEItE arc few Ava.sta products now, 
for human ingenuity finds a ii.se 
for ]no.st things. Sawdust, the ac- 
cumulation of wliicli ill certain 
trades was at one time regarded as 
a nuisance, is now turned to many 
useful pm'posus ; but certainly few would have 
antioiiiated that it would ever bo employed for 
tlie jii'ocluction of alcohol. Yet it is a fact that 
works are now in progress for the manufacture of 
tliu potent spirit from sawdust. The process has 
been worked out by E. Sinionsen, a Dane ; nnd 
the method consists in treating the .sawdust with 
dilute acid under pres, sure, by which tlie lignin is 
converted into sugar ; fermentation with yeast 
follow.s, and alcoliol is the result. Fuller par- 
ticulars may ho found in tlie Journal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry for 1898, pp. 305-481. 

NEW TYPE OP OnOAN. 

The organ has long been known as the king of 
musical instruments ; and although many iinjirove- 
ineiits have naturally been introduced into its 
; man iifaoture since the time of Father Smith, in 
general structural arrangements it remains much 
a.s it did in the day, of that graiuTold builder. 
A new system has, however, been recently intro- , 
duoed ill Anierica, which represents a wide depar- 
turo from the old niethod in vogue in Europe. 
Messrs Austin, Bfothei’.s of Detroit are the patentees 
of this novel .system, ivhich is said to 2>os3es.s inaiiy 
advantage.s. ,,Iri the old method of, building, 
separate bellows furni,sh wind by means of wind- 
trunks to a Wiiicl-chest, upon Which the 211 pes are , 
arrangedi the air finding access to them through 


channels clo.sed with pallets which are ,controlled . 
by the keys beiioatli the organist’s dingers, In 
the new organ, bellow.s and wind -chest form ciiie 
huge i'e.scrvoir, and at the same time part of ,the 
framework of tlie instrument. The wind-supply 
to till the p']>os is direct from this chest, without 
the intervention of channels or wind-trunks. A 
large organ built on tliis priuci23le, and erected 
at Hartford, Connecticut, was opened at the close 
of tlie past year. A similar instrument, built ,' 
specially for inspection in this country, hii.s been , 
erected at Kmistou Lodge, Ilche.ster,17elliiigl)proiigh. , 

THE PANAMA CANAL. 

Accoi'ding to the TFaskmjton Post, we are some 
of us still do.stined to see the Panama Istlinius cut 
through, and a great canal established between 
tlie Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. Although , 
little is said about it, the work now in progre.ss is 
oil such a scale of magnitude that tlie eiit,er2n'i6e k 
bound to come to a succe3,sfiil issue. Four thousand 
men are employed in a business-like and scientific 
imuiner, which, if it had been pxu’sued in the 
early days of the opieratioiis, would long ago have 
opened the istliinns to the traffic of tlie World. 
The Canal Company owns the railway which 
traverses the little neck of laud— forty-seven miles 
in breadth — that ties together the two Ainei'icas ; 
and this railway , naturally i.s of great service , in 
the prosecution of the work. 

MISCHIEVOUS ELEOTBIC CUBBENTS. , 

Electrical action is sometimes set up in quarters, 
where it is not only not de.sired but is 2U’6judicial. 

A curious case of this kind recently ocourred Mit, , 
the 2iort of Leghorn, and was fought ont in the 
Italian law courts.' It .seems that certain wooden 
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vnulits witli coppereil bottoms were anchored in 
the Diirsena liarbonr of Leghorn, not far from 
various new wM'i^hip.? and other iron tand. steel 
vessels. It w.as found that the copper vesseLs, aided 
by the steel ropes which foninl a common centre 
in the buoys to 'which they were attached, set up 
galvanii! action, which had a most serious and' 
cornsivc elTect npon the steel and iron ships ; and 
the cjiptain of the port, therefore, became, nominal 
plaintiff in an action at law to compel the owners 
of the copper-hottomeil vessels to remove their 
craft from the harbour. . The fact of material 
shinwge -was pro^-ed to the satisfaction of the 
court, and the owner of the .smaller ves.sels had 
to remove his property elsewhere. 

A TUAVELnlNG EXHIBITION. 

A novel commendal experiment is about to he 
tried by certain Anstria-Hniigarian mamifacturcrs, 
backed by the ; support of (heir government. A 
large steam.sh ip is to bo fitted out ns an exhibition, 
find is to call at different foreign ports, the .stay 
at each being in duration regulated liy the impor- 
tance of the place. The .sliip will carry a number 
: of experts, each one of whom will represent so 
many matinfncturer,s of one class of good.?, and 
to these men ■\v ill fall the duty of explaining to 
visitors the merits of the n'lnmifactnre.s, and they 
will also bo prepared, to take orders for them. 
To obtain good linguists vereed in the intricacies 
of the different hulnatries wvonld seem to us to 
be the most difficult part of the enterprise ; but no 
doubt ' its promoters see their way to solve this 
problem. The arrival of tlie tioatfng exhibition at 
each port will be extensively advertised, and the 
aclieine will doubtless, receive the attention of many 
buyer-s, if only on account of its novelty, or. the 
(le-sire to see ivlietber the idea is worthy of imitation. 

Jove’s THIINDERBOMS, 

Many aiirial observers attaebed to the TJ.S.A. i 
Weather Bureau have recently been unwittingly 
repeating Franklin’s historic kite experiment of 
I7C2, with very startling effects ; but, whereas the 
i Priginal experiment was conducted with a mere 
( toy kite, tin’ modern workers arc employing for 
. ; their .reseai-che.s huge machines, held by ten or 
twelve .thousand feet of steel wire; for , the 
. primary use uf those kites is to cany to higli 
illtiliideS; meteorological instruments whose duty 
. it : is... to make records of the state of the upper 
regions of the atmo.sphere. On the finest days 
sparks can be drawn from the sky by means of 
. tliese kite-wfres ; but it is 1 x 11611 a storm approaches 
that thin.gs become serious for the operator 
.One of^:^ gentlemen reports that 
when he had seven thousand five hundred foot 
of wire reeled out he heard distant thunder, and 
immediately began to tum the winch which 
hauled in the wire. Suddenly came n flash which 
fused the wire ; he saw a rope of smoke stretch- 
ing away in its place, and he was for a ihoment 


stunned. Another observer bad a similar experi- 
ence when he bad only five tbonsand feet of 
line out; in this case, too, tlie -wire ivas suddenly 
fused and the kite set free, the phenomenon 
being accompanied by an explosion "wliich canseil 
people to think that guns bad been let off. 
These are by no means singular experiences, 
and the Weather Bureau authorities see no ivay 
to get over the difficulty except by the avoidance 
of observations on uncertain days. 

A NEW FIRE E.XTnrSTJISHER. 

Tlie great value of an efficient mean.s of coping 
with an outbreak of .fire at its initial stage is 
acknowledged by all ; and any contrivance wliii'h 
i.s servicealile in Seenring this end is worthy of 
attention. The e.xtingni.sller recently invented by 
Dr A. M. Ring, of Arlington Heights, Massa- 
chinsetts, provides a moans of generating a quantity 
of carbonic acid gas (carbon dioxide), which is 
known to be a foe to combustion ; and this gas, 
dis-solved in water, is squirted npon the incipient 
conflagration by its owm pressure. Tlie apparatn.s 
consists of a tank bolding several gallons of a 
solution of soda bicarboniite. On a kind of shelf 
above the liquid stands a bottle of sulphurio acid,, 
which can be easily broken by the action of a/ 
lever outside the receptacle. A tube and nozzle 
for discharging the liquid in any .required direc- 
tion completes the arrangement. 

PAPYRisTma. . 

This is a new artificial stone-like snlistaiiee, 
which is highly spoken of in one of : the, IJ.S. 
Consular Reports, and Which ia being .mann- 
factnred at Zurich, The principal constituent of ■ 
this substance ia purified pmlp obtained from waste- - 
paper; hence its name. The, material is supplied 
in powdered form, and ia packed like cement in 
barrels or sacks ; mixed 171111 water, it can be 
spread like cement; will harden : in twenty-four 
homw, and is tJien snsoeptible of receiving a bigli 
polish, if such treatment should be required. 
Papyristite can be out, sawn, or bored ; it is as 
bard as marble ; it can be given any tint desired ; 
it is adapted to sill temperatures ; and it is light, 
elastic, and inexpensive. It is non-absorbent of 
moisture or any filthy or obnoxious matter, and 
is not liable to the attacks of insects, ttiioe, or 
rats. Sample,? of the material in a finished state, 
or, of the raw : ingredients, w'ill be furnished by 
the , inventor, provided that applicants will pay 
..cost of . carriage. For these and other particulars 
application should be made to the Papyristic 
Company, Post Facli 10,469, Zurich, Switzerland. 

DUMMY EUELETS. 

■ Many are the stories which are told : of dis- 
.honest contractors who in the past have supplied 
our .troops, with, food and articles of clothing . 
which have turned out to be Worthless at a time : 
■when tlie soldiers stood most in need of creature 
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■conifovts. But time.s liare clianged willi dis, .and 
miller pre.aent ooiiditioiis i?«(di pitiful eiieiiting 
would be iuipos.sil)]e. It appears lluit tlio nn- 
fnrtmiatu Spaniards bad in tbe late war tins kind 
of insidious foe to deal Witli, as well as their 
more generous American enemies; at least, so it 
•would appear from the report of a IJiiiled States 
naval oIFicer who visited the Maria Teresa after 
the destruction of Admiral Oervora’s llnet. Here 
he found a number of cartridges !UTnnged in 
groups of five ready to cbai'ge the inagazinea of 
the Mauser rifles ; and if the bulk of the Spani-sh 
cartridges were of this particulnr make, it is not 
a matter for wonder that so little execution was 
done among the American troops, These so- 
called cartridges consisted of a metal shell filled 
with hair, with a sprinkling of gunpowder, and 
a bullet made, not of lead, but of wood ! We 
doubt whether the rascally contractor who 
Supipliod his country’s soldiers with such rubbish 
ivill ever be run to earth ; but .surely a few 
patriotic Spaiiiai'ds may bo found who will 
imstitute an inquiry into the matter. 

DErosITING IIETAES OS WOOD. 

■ According ta the : Ekctrir.al fl-'orhl, a new in- 
dustry is springing tip in Germany in the electrical 
: deposition of different metals upon wood, in the 
's'ithiB, pianTier 'that such metals are commonly de- 
dpbsited upon other materials, as in electroplating 
■■alld: tdect^^^^ is little doubt that 

there is a ilemand for, such an iiulu.stry, for suit- 
able designs in wood wliich could bo coated with 
ocipper, brass, or nickel would snper.seclo to a great 
extent the far, more expensive work in the .solid 
metals themselYes, just as electroplating serves so 
widely for .solid silver. There .are many ways in 
which wood may be . given a oondiiotiug surface, 
so that metal will adhere to it in the pluting- 
batb ; but some of tlie.se cause tlio material to 
expand by the absorption of moisture. The plan 
recomnieuded is to first inimer.se the wood in 
melted paraffin-wax ; then to place it in a hath 
of gasoline,, which dissolves the paraffin near the 
surface without touching that which has soaked 
into the pores ; after which the wood receives a 
coating of some inetalHo salt which gives it a 
.conducting surface. It is now immersed in the 
plating-bath, and rpiickly acquires a metallic sur- 
face of any required thickness. 

PHOTOGiUPHT THE HAXimAID OE ASTROHOMY. 

Sir Normaii Lockyor, the first authority on 
spectroscopic work in thi.s country, recently gave , 
at the Camera Club, London, a most interesting 
account of his. :tweiity-eiglit year's of labour in. 
this difficult .field of scientific research, and ex- 
plained in a popular manner the way in Which 
it Avas possible, by means 'of the spectroscope, to,, 
ascertain the actual composition of the distant 
stars. .pile said that the advance in methods of 
Observation , had: been so rapid that it was, noiy. 


pos.sib1e to get spectra of the star.? to tho third 
magnitude as good in quality as those obtained 
of the sun itself twenty years ago. 'J'bis advance, 
had been mainly due to pbotogniphy. ‘Stop 
photography,’ said he, ‘and yon stop astronomy 
we now understand if.’ The lecturer also said, 
ill speaking of the enonnous importance of photo- 
gi'aphic records, that it w.us a waste of time for 
. tho astroiioiriical student to use his eyes, .save to 
see tliat tho apparatus was all light. By ineaii.s 
of photography, millioiiR of facts are accuninlated 
aiitomaticall}'- which can be studied siibscquoiitly, 
and such facts are reliaWe in that they are not 
hi,a.ssed by the. personal ity of the observer, it 
seems curioii.s that a gi'eat iiiithoi ity should gravely 
state that in making ob.servatioiis during a total 
eclip.se ‘it is ridiculous to wa.ste one moment in 
looking at nnything.’ Truly pbotography may be 
called the a-stmiiomer’s handmaid. 

COJIMEROIAI, ELECTRICITY. 

-An important electrical enterprise is being talked, 
about, and a hill will probably be introduced into 
parliament next ee.ssion to give it life. The sclieiiii’, 
which is being hacked . by several influeiitial 
ra.anufacturers and onpitali.sts, is to ' eStablhli a 
largo system of generating and distributing electric, 
stations in the iiiitllainl conn tics, so that .the 
chief ninnnfacturiiig districts can be suiiplied with 
currents for all purposes, including the ■woi.kiiig 
of railways and tramways. Tlio various towns 
comprised in tlie scheme will bo oonnected by 
electric mains laid along, the highways, .so that 
any m.aniifacturcr or re.si(h,'iit can. be .supplied, 
with electricity to bo paid for by iiietor. This 
■will he an enoriTiDus boon, especially to the small 
iiianiifactiirer, for it has long ago been proved 
by many that tho working of small inachines 
by tbc electric current is very economical. In , 
most ca,se.s current can bo supplied for such n 
purpose during the day liglit hours at a nincli 
cheaper rate than at night, when the demand for 
lighting is likely to tux the full capacity of the 
supply station. , 

THE X-E.AYS IN WARFARE. . 

It was long ago anticipated that Professor 
Rbiitgen’a marvellous discovery of those invisible 
rays— which will easily peiietrato certain substances, 
while they are obstructed by others— would prove 
of signal value in the bauds of army sm'geons. 
For the exact' situation of bidlets or fragments of 
metal in the ilic.sh can bo easily detected ; indeed, 
such , metallic bodies can be seen by interpo.sing 
between the eye and the wounded part a fluor- 
escent screen. In tliw ca.se anticipation has been 
justified, and now : every body of troops oh active 
: service carries , the ' X-ray apparatus : as part :of 
fits , necessary equipment :Snrgeon-majGr Beevor 
■.recently gave at a lecture a lno.st iiitorestihg 
-accohiit 'Of ilia ivork wi th . the apparatus during 
the .Afridi campaign on the nprth-'svestei'n frontier 
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of Imlia, and spoke most liij'lily of its merits. 
'■J’ihi Afrklis lU'e a kravci and warlike race, but 
they are not very partienlar as to the • inis-siles 
wln'eh tliey fire against oppoiiente, provided those 
nii.<:siles nre hard and heavy. When ' bullets run 
sliort they use hits of telegrnpli-wire, nails, stones, 
or anylluiig tliat may be at hand ; and, in conse- 
quence of this enstom, the wounds received by 
otir troops ware of the most varied kind, and 
of great interest from a surgical point of 
view. Small fragments of metal which set up 
grievous inflammation, and in some cases hlood- 
]ioi.soning, with every prospect of a fatal termina- 
tion, were detected hy the useful X-niy.s, and 
removed. In many a case life was Ihii.s saved 
which must have been sacrificed in the absence 
of such a doteetor. Many of the Surgeon-major’s 
patients wore treated at the front and under fire. 

CHEIST.MAS ISLAND. 

A ino.5t intere.sting account of this lonely 
island of the Indian Ocean was recently given 
before tlm Eoyal Geographical Society by Mr 
0. W. Andrew's, wiio .spent twelve months in its 
exploration. Many previous attempts have been 
made to exjjlora the island, but this is the first 
time that the work Inus been thoroughly aoooni- 
pliahed. The: island is about the same size as 
.ler-sey j Imt, instead of being thickly jmpnlated, 
the total number of inhahitaiits when Mr Andrews 
loft the Island in May hast avas forty. Several 
coolies have .since been imported from Java to 
work the valuable deposits of phosphate of lime 
W'hich:uu’o found on the island. There are only 
five species of mammals in the place : two kinds 
of rats, a shrew-mouse, and two hats. The rats 
swarm everywhere, for there is abundance of food, 
and no , enemies to chock their inerea.so. One of 
the bats, a large fruit-bat, is described as a 
great nuisance, not onl}' because of tbe amount 
of fruit it destroy.?, but al.so because of its harsli 
.scream. A peculiarity is that this creature has 
abandoned nocturnal habits, ami can he seen circ- 
ling about high in tlie air in snnlight— some- 
times iu.the middle of the day. The climate of 
Ohristmaa Island is a delightful one ; and it is 
.thoroughly healthy, for tliore are no marshes or 
stagnant, pools, and plenty of fresh water. 

' A NEW ILLDMINAKT. ■, 

i M. : Denayrorize has invented, a new form of 
spiritrlanip by which it , is claimed that the maxi- 
niuni anionnt :: 0 f light, with .the, minimum of co.st, 
is to be obtained ; and by so doing has solved 
the long-contested question whelber alcobol, pro- 
perly treated, :hu8 or lias not, magnificent lighting 
qualities.:: Mk D.eiiayr.oaze,: recently gave an exhi- 
bition ami explanation of tbe different models of 
Ids new: spiritdanip before the French , Minister of 
Finance, with perfectly satisfactory results. Tlie 
competence of M,: Denayronze , is .beyond dispttte. 
Twen ty years ago he , was: one of the original pro- 


moters of the electric liglit ; some years later he 
was among the first to experiment in gns-iighting 
with that great reform—inoandescence ; and but 
a few' months since Pari.s, after many trials of 
the best method.? for illuminating her principal 
thoroughfares, adopted hi.s inagniflceut form of gas- 
lighting, which ha.s also had great succe.ss in other 
comitries. It will therefore be easily understood 
that when this doyen of engineers in the lighting 
world announced and demonstrated before the 
French Agricultural Society that, in his practised 
and capable hands, alcohol had become an element 
without jiarallel in the production of light, the 
news naturally produced a veritable sensation, 
which has spread far and wide. In the labora- 
tory where his experiments iiav'e been made, 
M. Denayrouze ha.s exhibited varioii.s models of 
lamps intended for tbe burning of alcobol, of whicli 
tbe smallest burning-point is not larger than a 
glow-worm, though it nevertheless gives the light of 
a good gas-jet. There are, of course, lanqis of all 
sizes. The largest is mounted on a tripod, after the 
fashion of a drawing-room lamp for petroleum burn- 
ing. From tins sphere emerge many luminou,s 
points, the flame from w'hich gives the effect of a 
ball of fire as large as two fists ; W’hile the light 
emanating from tliis novel arrangement gives an 
illumination double that of the electric candelabra 
of the Boulevards. It is all so perfect and so 
simple as to leave tlie examiner both puzzled and 
doubtful. For reasons wdiich are easily to be 
iindeistood, since tlie lamp is not yet before 
the public, the exact explanation of M. Denay- 
rouze’s valuable invention cannot be given here; 
hilt lie asserts that, with a can of alcohol and half-a- 
dozen cojiper pipes, finger size, tho poorest village 
can be most brilliantly illuminated^ , j 


A SONN ET. 

‘To be and not to do !’ To idly lie 
■With feeblo, norvoloss bauds that try in vain 
To use the wingbd hours that hurry by — 

The golden hours that ne’er can come again. 

Oh, great and un.solved mystery of pain, 

Which dulls the music of Time’s busy loom, 

And twists Life’s tbresuls into n complex skein, 

And fills the sunny world ivith .sunles.s gloom ; 

Hush, hush ! in pationcs still possess thy soul, 

Till the clear shining comes which follows rain ; 
When all Life’s broken threads shall be made wdiole. 
And what was counted loss prove truest gain. 

Then let the Ups that murmured smile and say ; 
‘The path of suffering was the perfect way ! ’ 

F. Mathesox, 
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THE UNIQUE M R S SPINK. 

By Mi-s A. S. Bovd. 



^JOR many yciiu's Albent Edward Spink 
had been a contented bachelor criiv- 
irig from Fortune no blessiuga other 
than he held. Thrmighout lu.a boy- 
hood, and during u portion of hi.s 
riper year.«, he and his parents laid 
resided in placid amity at Fairweather Villa, a 
desirable: family residence .situated in a quiet road 
of respectable Balhain. 

On tile death of his wife the senior Mr Spink 
had retired from business, relinquishing his con- 
nection witlitlie importntion of indigo in favour 
of his son j and thereafter divided his time 
almost equally between pottering in his sunny 
garden and, with the aid of a vivacioius press, 
studying matters of national importance. 

Tile hoiusuliold neoe.ssities of tlie two were 
attended to by tlie joint service of Eliuahetli and 
Emma, maidens wlio, although young and attrac- 
tive-looking, were quiet and discreet. 

Albert Edward Spink’s years numbered thirty- 
five when the death of his fatiier ruptured their 
tranquil oompanionsliip. Theneeforward the de- 
serted arbour and the empty arm-chair .served 
but to reuiind Albert of his loneliness. Speedily 
reorganising his household, he di,smi,ssed Emma, 
aud rotained Elizabeth to keep Fairweather Villa 
ill order and render what little service he 
required— a function well within lier powers, her 
master having resolved in future to spend most 
of his leisure at: his club, and, except on Sunda 3 '.s, 
only to sleep and breakfast at home. 

Mr Spink uiust have been nearing forty when 
one iiiorning. Elizabeth, her sweet face hot with 
blushes, interviewed him, and falteringly tendered 
the iuforination that, ‘ if quite couveiiiont to : liim,’ 
she ooiitemplated niatriniony. 

, Though he could not with any show of reason 
■vvitlih'old las consent, : the idea troubled Mr Spink . 
vastly. He felt secure : with : tlie ; trustworthy, 
Elizabeth to guide his homo atfairs, and to see 
No. 62.— Vcn,'.' TI. ’ ;;i \All.RigliU 


that that portion of liis heritage which lay in 
solid inaliogaii 3 ' furniture, fine linen, and good, 
old-fashioned silver and crystal was maintained 
in proper condition. So for several daj^.s he felt 
decidedly unhappy’', and was proportioiuitely 
annoyed to find how greatly thi.s threatened, 
clouiestio upheaval disturbed his peace of mind. 
Tile prospect of being forced to look for and 
engage a new housekeeper lay like a load on his 
heart by <lay and banished .sleep at night. 

It was Elizabeth who wrought the solution of 
his dilliculty. 

‘If you haven’t got suited yet, Mr Albert, I was 
thiuking, perhaps — if you’ve no objection, that is 
— that perhaps I might manage to stay on.’ 

‘Is your marriage broken off, then H Mr Spink 
inquired eagerly. 

‘ Oil no, Mr Albert 1 But Jonatliun and me were 
.saying, what was to liiniler me from living oh 
here as iisnal, and liim only come at nights 'i H6’.s 
very quiet, sir, and wouldn’t give any trouble. 
Wily, you’d never hear him in the house ; and 
he’d do a hit of gardening for, liis rent.’ 

Needle.ss to say, Mr Spink, experiencing an 
incredible sense of inward relief at the' pro.spect 
of avoiding a dome.stic rupture, promptly agreed 
to her proposal. As a ■ matter of precaution, he 
demanded an audience with tlie intending bride- 
groom, wliom he was gratified to find a modo-sl, 
nmissuming man, consul Drably older tlmn hi.s 
future , apoiise. Hr Lopham was naturally of 
quiet manner, and the pursuit of Ids profe.ssional 
duties — lie wa.s assistant to a local undertaker- 
had added ,, a mqifon of solemnity to his 
demeanour. 

Their brief coii verse having assured Mr Spink: 
.that the suggested inmate of ids e.stablis])ment 
would he low- voiced and soft- footed, he had nci 
.further hesitation ahoiit admitting him. 

. So matters progressed, and: save . that Elizabeth 
wore a brand-new, . wedding ring .mi the third 
J^es^rved] ., FeB; 4, 1899. 
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fmgpr of lior left liaiul, aiul that, her master was 
a Rn-poiind note the poorer— tfie -ralue of the 
cheque wherewith he had . sweetened the marriage 
ff'tivities— tliore was no outward sign of chmige. 

It is true that, just before their union, a sudden 
misgiving with regard to future generations flashed 
across Albert’s mind. 

‘What if?’ . , 

But no. The lueniory of the sedate elderly man 
whose aftianced bride Elizabeth was made him 
0011 fideut that his fears were groundless. 

Months sped peacefully by. Then the un- 
ccnseiaus baehelyr began living on a volcano. 

W’ell-uigh a year and a half had passed .since 
the wedding, wlien, on returning to Eairweather 
ll''illa one blustering November evening, Mr Spink 
found himself admitted by Jonathan instead of 
Elizabetli. Ho would have passed over the 
incident witliout notice hut for the fact that a 
frilled apron of his wife’s encircled Mr Lopham’s 
manly figure, wliile a ludf-ba.shful and wholly 
delighted smile euibellished his lank countenance. 

At the sight of these unwonted attributes Mr 
Bpiuk could not refrain from casting an inquir- 
ing glance. Which look Jonathan answered: 


‘It’s Elizabeth, sir' 

' ‘Oh!’ . ■ 

, ‘ A— a fine hoy, sir.’ 

‘Oh !’, 

‘Yes, air. This afternoon at 3 P.M., sir.’ 

'■ ‘Oh!’' . 

Overwhelmed by a surprise wlueh was not 
unmiugkd With disgust, Mr Spink entered his 
snuggery and sat down to digest the news. 

■ As he pondered, a persistent creaking in the 
hall just outside his door vaguely disturbed him. 
He endured it until the door-handle half turned, 
as tiiough some one outside were striving to 
summon up courage to enter, 

‘Oome iu !’ Mr Spink said sharply. . 

The door opened several iiiches, and the com- 
placent face of Jlr Lopluun, his figure still girt 
witli the ridiculous apron, filled the ajierture. 

‘Which the, doctorj sir’ The proud father 

liesitated timidly, as though awaiting encourage- 
ment to proceed. 

‘Well?’ 

‘The doctor said, sir, as how he’d never seen 
a finer hoy, sir!! 


jOR, .a space. Mr Spink felt inclined to 
harden.vliis heart against the infant 
intruder. ■ When at intervals a faint 
echo of its penetrating plaint reached 


his alert ears, he would ruthlessly decide that 
the days of its stay under the roof-tree of Eair- 
weather Villa were numbered. 

But when, at the close of a fortnight, Elizabeth 
hotself, looking pale and fragile,: hut: divinely 
happy in the possession of the atom of manhood 
she carried so tenderly in her arms, appeared 


domi.5tairs, he could not find it in his heart to 
repvinuind her. 

On tlie contrary, he received the child graciously, 
poking its cheek with a hesitating forefinger, and 
making with his tongue and teeth tho.se weird 
noises which ignorant celibate gcntleiiioii are wont 
to deem acceptable to new-buni' babes. 

Indeed, the kindness of hi,s heart further induced 
him to purchase in town so haiid.some a set of 
coral and bells that Elizabeth could never allow 
the child to play with them. 

Thus time passed, the presence of the uninvited 
guest at first making hut little stir. So long as he 
continued a babe who, placed in his cradle, had 
perforce to remain there until removed, there was 
little friction. But when ho began ‘ to find his 
legs,’ to borrow his fond mother’s phra.se, and 
would insist on crawling after her, appearing at 
odd times and season, s on all - fours, like some 
young quadruped, matters were difl’erent. Then 
Albert was perforce obliged to accustom himself to 
a somewhat desultory answering of his bell, and 
to a delay in the bringing in of lette,i's, if, on tlie 
arrival of the post, Mrs Lopiiam chanced to be 
luishing her tyrant to sleep. 

The clima.N; came one niglit, however, when Mr 
Spink took a couple of men, with whom he had 
been golfing, into Fairvveather Villa to have some 
whisky and soda. After ringing in vain and re- 
ceiving no reply, he explored the servants’ quarters, 
to find that little Jonathan had been seized: witli a 
sudden attack of croup, and that, while, Bophain 
was out fetching a doctor,, Elizabeth had piit, the 
child in a hot bath, and dared not leave hiun , : f 

It was soon after this juncture, too, , tliat- Mi: 

Spink began to be assailed , by doubts and mis- 
givings. Unless he were mistaken, there was a , 
not very remote pro.?pGct that little Jonathan might 
cease to be the only babe in the establishment. .! 
Knowing, however, that thk was a subject on 
which he, as a bachelor, was scarcely qualified to 
judge, , he bided his time in silence. 

A morning did come whereon his most gloomy , 
prognostications were verified. 

A strange female brought in his breakfast, and 
with the toast and bacon served up the nows that 
Mrs Lopham had had a little girl in the night, and 
that they were, both ‘doin’ beautifuL’ 

Mr Spink poases.sed his soul in patience, until 
Elizabeth had once more assumed the reins of 
management. Then, seizing the opportunity one ^ 
evening - when she tendered the weekly bills, he 
invited her to, take- a chair,: and spoke seriously « 
on the :subject, which for : so long had perturbed ; 
his mind. 

‘ You are a sensible woman, Elizabeth, and must 
understand that this-^a— -a-^increase;. of family 
must not go further. , When I agreed to Lopham 
.coming to live here, and to there being no change 
of arrangemont on your,: marriage, I, certainly 
did not—ra—anticipate the.— a— contingencies which ,' 
have arisen,’ 
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‘No more dul I, Mr Albert,'! can assure you,’ 
murmured Elizabetli regretfully. ‘ And it’.s been 
very good of you to put up with us all as you 
have.’ 

Mr Spink was warm-hearted. Elizabeth h.ad 
been a faithful and trustworthy servant for years, 
and at the sight of her repeutauee all his resent- 
ment melted aM'a3'. 

‘Well, well, now the thing is past, we need not 
say any more ahout it. Matters can go on ns 
nsual.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, sirl’ cried Elizaheth, rising 
relieved. 

‘But I must say one thing. I hope — er— cr — I 
hope it Avou’t liiip]:ien again, because — you must 
see for yourself, Elizabetli, I cannot liavc 1113' house 
turned into a nursery.’ 

‘No, indeed, sir.’ 

‘Then you understand that, in the event of 
there being a prospect of this’ — he iudieated the 
round-eyed bo3' who was improving the occasion 
by rummaging in the wastopaper-basket, and the 
tail of his glance included the infant 011 her 
bosom — ‘ occurring again, you must give me due 
warning, and I shall make a change.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Albert. I do hope, I’m sure, that 
you won't have any cause to complain again, and 
I’ll do all 1 : can to keep the children from wony^ 
iug you,’ : . 

She had taken the cheque and pas.s-books, and 
was moving towards tbe door, and Albert was 
congratulating himself that the interview, which 
was distinctly embarrassing to his kindly nature, 
had endedy when she turned round, and said 
hesitatingly: 

‘If you please, Mr Albert, Jonalliau is in tbe 
garden now, sir.’ 

‘Eh — what? Very well, I shall see hint’ 

It was a pleasant evening in early summer. 
Even in suburban London the foliage was fre.sh 
and green, and the air cool and sweet. The 
hardy ferns on the rocker3% wliich erstwhile had 
been the pride of Mr Spink, senior, showed a irro- 


THE COLLAPSE O] 

GENERATION ago there was a 
considerable air of resi}eetabilit3'' 
about South America. Prommeia-. 
wiertios in the usual Spanish fashion 
were certainly never far away from 
some of the states ; but there was 
a leaven of stability that reacted niron them, ami 
enabled them to trade to an e.vteiit tipon, the 
good: nkme of their neighbours. A glance at the. 
/map showed then an emigre and a republic,' the 
onenf enorinous extent and vast natural wealth, 
the other full of energy and enterprise, and both 
with a record; about as good ' and as solid as tlie 
nuijority of the then Powers/ of Europe. Under 


fusion of graceful frouds. Tliei'e -was a gQodl3’' 
shew of Oantoi'bury-balls and pinks in the borders, 
and in the round bed in the centre of the lawn 
Lopliam was planting out the last of the bedding 
gerunimns. But the tranquil nature of the 
picture was niarrod for Albert by the presence of 
a dilapidated woolly monkey, pet phiytbing of 
little Jonathan, which, like a snake in the gra.ss, 
gave a sinister touch to an otherwise Arcadian 
scene. 

B3' reason of lii.s proximity, Loplmiii inherited 
Mr Spink’.s ca.st-otl' clolhos, which, when his pro- 
fcssion.al duties for tbe du3' were over, he was 
wont to dou for garden work. On this occasion 
his form was encased in a .suit of summer tweed, 
i-atber short at the ankle, and slightly redumhmt 
elsewhere. A .soft giay felt hat, predecessor of 
the one worn at that moment by Mr Spink,, 
shaded his serious face. 

As the shadow of his master fell athwart liim 
Lophaui looked up, and re8pectfull3f touched his 
hat. Irritahl3f kicking aside the woolly monkey, 
Albert approached, and plimgej at once into his 
subject. 

‘I have been speaking to your wife, Lopliam, 
and telling her that I trust there will be no 
furtlier addition.^ to your famil3'. When I agreed 
to let yon both live here, I did not bargain for 
a lot of cbildren. Now, while I will tolerate tbe 
two 'wbo are already here, I must warn you: tlmt 
the matter rests there, and that, should the likeli- 
hood of a further increase of family ever occur, 
I .shall he forced to look out for a new house- 
keeper.’ 

Jonathan was slow of speech. During Mr 
Spink’s admouition he listened sileirtly, wearing 
the while the expression of a reprimanded school- 
boy ; and when liis master paused for a reply, 
reply bad lie none. 

‘Well— sir,’ lie mauaged.to stammer after a, 
pause — ‘well, sir, what you says is right, and 
Elizabeth and me, sir,, we abides by your 
decision.’ 


Dom Pedro, Brazil enjoyed steady and continniiig 
prosperity, and British enterprise and capital 
flowed thither. The mixed piopulation of Portu- 
guese and blacks remained in comparative quiet, 
and industry of a kind was general. Such a 
popuhitioji can onl3'- bo wisely controlled b}' the 
liiglior educated classes; and these the empire 
provided, and protected in their administrative 
functions. 

On the Pacifio coast, the Eepuhlic of Chili, 
: which from, the first owed : so much: to ; Scottish 
initiative, and whose luerohants to this, day are 
of: Scottish extraction when they are not directly 
from home, showed from the comraciicemeut' self- 
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eouti'ol (Hul M’ise guitlaiicfi. The population, 
while alnio.^t etjually nii.vetl witli that of Brazil, 
was distiiietty of ii better type. Tlie native Indian 
wa^ undouhteilly far above the imported negroes 
of Brazil. The jinpulatiou continued to he con- 
ti'ollral by the educated dasse.fl, with the Church 
organisation as a go-between ; and the temperate 
climate and comparative poverty of the. country 
induced habits of indu.stry and laborious effort 
sucli as are never natural to a country with 
the tropical luxuriance of Brazil. In spite of a 
few petty disturbance,?, the progress of the ropuhlic 
was continuous, business was on a sound basis, 
her finances were well managed, her lionesty 
accepted, and her future looked upon as assured. 
Quite a nunibar of presidents of high character 
gave a good tone to the administration, economy 
was a necessity, and facilities for the develoiimeut 
of the country were not difficult to obtain by 
responsible men. Chili was honestly pro.speroiis 
and progressive. But, whereas the weight of 
Brazil w.as great and her inlliiciico paramoiiiit, 
her frontiers were not a source of serious 
anxiety. On the north and west her confines 
ivere rudely drawn, and not of sufficient practical 
importance, in her then condition, to cause serious 
fi'ictioii. Uruguay, oil the south, always turbulent 
in itself since its iiidependeiioe of Brazil, was 
aware of the superiority of its northern neighbour 
in all that constitutes a great power. The diffi- 
culties of Brazil then were never vital to the 
greater power, that could scarcely be said, to have 
a vital point open to attack. The lieroic struggle 
of Paraguay weakened all its neighbours except 
Brazil — a struggle in which Paraguay lost not 
only all its male population able to bear arms, 
but many of its women, who fought by their 
sides. Bolivia, : amongst its almost impenetrable 
moiintuiii fastuesso.?, was only vulnerable and 
troublesome when issuing forth to seek, a seaport 
as a controllable exit for its products. Until 
Bosas .ruthlessly settled the Indian difficulty, that 
and the long-continued quarrels with Uruguay 
and Paraguay occupied Argentina ; while Peru 
waxed ricli and restless and unreliable over 
her guano deposits, her nitrate- fields, and her 
wealth of minerals that seem almost inexhaustible. 

Doui Pedro of Brazil, a man of great learning 
and great desire for knowledge, was an unwise 
emperor and did not read the signs of the times. ■ 
Spending a. large proportion of his maturity in 
European- travel, he left his subjects to tlieinselves, 
and .thus .itauglit them that they could exist quite 
-well without -their noble figurehead. ■ Surrounded 
everywhere by republies, this empire was naturally 
not slow to learn the lesson of self-government j 
and, with .such a heterogeneous population, self- 
government meant only too certainly misgovern- 
mont and misrule. The hereditary administrators 
had to give way to the most energetic, but hitherto 
untrained, upstarts. The strong central hand was 
weakened, and Brazil entered upon ft period' of 


costly disturbance that unsettled industry, created 
a body of adventurers to whom turmoil was a 
necessity, and shook the confidence of the financial 
world. The boundless natural wealth of this, one 
of the riehest regions of the habitable globe ; the 
great interest of Europe in its continued pros- 
perity ; and the number of resolute, enterprising 
capitalists from the Old World who exploit its 
vegetable and mineral re.souroes, and influence its 
administrators, give it a false flunneial standing 
in face of its delinqueucies. It lias fallen from 
its high estate, despite its capital of gilded palaces 
amid a beautifully lavi.slx nature, and on the finest 
harliour of the world. Its friends look more 
w'ith hope than with confidence to the future of 
a laud that needs little labour and less capital to 
make it a veritable Paradise. Will the negro 
admixture, that enables the Portuguese to endure 
the climate, give backbone and stamina to this 
decaying Latin race 1 

If the ‘Portuguese’ empire has left Brazil in a 
questionable state of health, the ‘Spanish’ republic 
of Peru, on the Pacific, does not seem to have 
fared much better. Her fall, however, lias been 
from a very different cause. It is unnecessary 
to go into details of her quarrel with Bolivia 
over an exit to the Pacific, of her jealousy of 
Argentina advancing southward, of her friction 
with Peru over guano. Iiiteriiatiomil difficulties 
are never far to seek, and republics are no more 
free from mutual jealousies than the aristocratic 
Powers themselves. If Chili were the aggressor, 
certain it is she was unprepared for the war .with ' 
Peru and Bolivia, out of wliich Buenos Ayres was 
bribed and Bolivia eventually bought. The hardy 
Southerners were the conquerors' — the ruthless and 
brutal conquerors ; and Chili became suddenly 
rich and powerful through the guano, and especi- 
ally the nitrate, of Peru. At the end of the war 
she found herself the Germany of South America, 
oonfident in her own valour, .secure in her added 
; wealth, and looking askance at Argentina, which 
had meantime absorbed a country that had recently 
been a desert, and was being gradually transformed 
through foreign energy and enterprise into a 
cattle-ranch and a great sheep-run. Patagonia 
seemed to Chili Jier natural heritage, which 
rvould have brought her better into touch with 
Europe— at present too far away round the 
Straits of Magellan. The railway from Buenos 
Ayres to Walparaiso has never been greatly in 
favour, with Chili, and the holders of the con- , 
cession cannot appreciate her great unwillingness 
to complete, the gap across the mountains. She 
.would greatly prefer one in her own territory, 
to cross hy the: pass of Villa Rica, and come down 
upon her finest, seaport , of Talcahuano. 

Tims , it is that the two powers that ought to 
be most solid; and reliable, that ought to pay 
their rvay most readily, that have, attracted mo.^t 
capital, from this country:, for their development, 
and have uio.st .enterprising Europeans leavening 
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theii’ populiitioiis, are ilraggiiig eacli otlier down. 
The same mutual jealou.sy, inixed with fear, that 
has filled Europe wdtli armed wen .'iiul emptied 
her coffers i.s at work in the South American 
states. Both go on building new irQnclad.s, 
drilling and arming tlieir adult population, lay- 
ing in war immition.?, and preparing to support 
tlieir pretensions with the .sword. Both Imve 
borrowed from Europe all that she i.s at present 
prepared to lend. We have not yet recovered 
confidence in Argentina since the hast .serious 
collapse that deeply involved London, although its 
financiers are again seeking to place a loan in the 
European markets. The splendid jialaccs of Buenos 
Ayi’es, the finest city in South America, have been 
built by Eiiglisli money that has not returned home. 
Chili lia.s robbed Peter to tia}' Paul — rai.sing money 
in the English market to hand over to Armstrong 
and Oo. Poverty at the inoinent i.s the main ean.se of 
peace. If the English market was open to a war- 
loan, the two peoples now divided by the Andes 
would bo at oacb other’s throats. Chili has lieen 
seeking allies all around. Is it for .self-protection, 
or to free her sword-arm for attack ? She lias 
sent a Minister Extraordinary to gain over Brazil, 
to keep her at least neutral. She has been 
specially . liberal in her interpretation of the 
treaty with Pern. Her envoy to B(jlivia lias 
been particularly , gracious, and apparently .suc- 
cessful,,. But no one trusts either of the two 
pos.sible ooinbatants. 

The story of all these powers i.s a parody upon 
republicanism. The differences between all of 
them is fo.stered by the governing familie-s, detei-- 
miued to secure the fruits of administration at 
any cost to the multitude. Wlmt should it 
matter to a true republican whetbor he lived 
under one or other republic, were it not that the 
one was frequently inoro unjustly adiniai.stcred 
than the other ? It would he diflicult to say that 
the other was more justly administered than : the 
one ! The cause of the collap.se of South America 
is not far to .seek. It lies in the virtual enslave- 
ment and brutal treatment of the native races, 
which has reacted, as usual, upon the conquerors. 
Add ,to this the incapacity to submit to the 
control of their fellows of the Latin races, and 
the absence of wi.se control to which to submit. 
The original rule of the conquerors was biised on 
epoliation, disregard for the rights of their feliow- 
inen,. and the greed of gold and love of display 
tliat , Was universal in the days of conque.st. 
The repiihlics which followed emancipation from 
Spain were only nominal. The power remained 
in the governing families, who rebelled periodi- 
cally if their neigbbour,S kept them out, of tlieir 
share too long. Extravagance, display, and the 
necessity for gold to maintain them led also to 
regardless methods. Tlie bverflowing purse of 
Europe, seeking now outlet.?, was tapped success-, 
fully. The ease with which; this was obtained 
proved too tempting ; and, when ,; interest could 


not be qraid, repudiation came as ea.sily. How 
project.?, new propositions kept the, interest from 
flagging; and the exces.sive capital of the indus- 
trioiw centres of civilisation retnrneil again and 
again to the ocean that engulfed it. 

If only peace were nniintainod it i.s probable 
that the goo.se would still go on laying it.? golden 
eggs, even to purchase the war-ves.sel.? and the 
war-material that were supposed to be needful to 
maintain it. But to supply two belligcvents with 
the sinew.? of war to de.strnj^ our own invfl.stiiiont.? 
does not appeal even to , the nuiltitnile of blind 
investor.?; and at this inonient the wliole of 
South America, from Venezuela to the Straits of 
Magellan, is a very unstable area. Large pro- 
portion.? of the populations throughout the various 
.states are of so-called inferior race.?. Those of 
Spanish, or Portuguese, or mixed de.soent are in- 
.sufiieientiy educated for the most 2)art, and are nob 
yet permeated with the time republican idea, 
which, indeed, i.? not fo.stered by a Church 
nri.stoeratic — when not antocratic— -in its methods 
and administration. 

'What is to become of this great continent, with 
its marvellous uatunil wealth, wbiob is yet only in 
its infancy? After four centuriu.? of Spiniish and 
Portuguese rule, the population of the whole ,coii- 
tinent — well on to twice the area of Europe— is 
2irobably not greater than that of the British 
Islands. Of the su2>pusBd forty millions not more 
than a fourth, and probably not really more than 
six millions, are of pure European descent. In 
Pern more than half the population is Iiuliiui, 
and a largo percentage of the remaining republi- 
can populations is either Indian, Mestizo, or, as 
in Brazil, negro. Tlie ocpiatorial regions will 2 >rn- 
bably be left to the present inhabitants with little 
important alteration ; but if the other regions do 
not show more capacity for progress and natural 
increase of population, the Anglo-Saxon race, so 
called, will in all likelihood enter into possea.sion, 
following their capital, their inJustrie.?, and enter- 
prise that have 2n'eceded them. Their pioneer,? 
already form an important element in all the 
states. Their civilisation is the dominant note 
tlirongliout even the most purely Bpfmi.?h re- 
publics. Their best citizens, anxious for honest 
administration and .security of tenure, would 
welcome a strong dominating raee, that conhi 
and would see justice done, and secure safety of 
person and of , 2)rDperty. The collaiise financially 
of South Amerira may therefore presage a far 
more inqrortant and vital collap.sB in the near 
future, when, the overflow of the United States 
and. Great Britain, with probably the addition of 
the . valuable elements of Germany and Scandi- 
navia, enter in. South America, with its liand- 
, fill of whites, may soon be coinsidered another 
Africa — if Inot another Australia. But for immi- 
gration, its population would advance backwards.. 
But for, , Europe, it would rapidly sink into 
b(irba,rh 3 m I , 
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THE EED -BAT’S DAUGHTER. 

By Guy Boothby. 

CHAPTER X. 


Browne got hack to his hotel is 
iniitter of mystery to this day. 
e had aii insane desire to tell 
ery one ho met of his good for- 
iiB; Ho wanted to do something 
make other people as liiippy 
os himself, and, for the reason that he could 
find no one else at the inonient, had to be con- 
tent with overtipping his cabman and empty- 
ing all, his spare change into the hands of a 
beggar in the Place Veiiddme. Tlte afternoon 
was gray and cold ; but never lind the tvorld 
seemed so fair to him, or so full of snnsliinc. 
He told himself over and over again that he w.as 
the luckiest man on earth. He had already built 
liimself several castles in ilia air, from the battle- 
ments of which tlio banner of Love was waving 
gaily. What a difference he tvould make in 
Catherine’s life ! She liad been poor hitherto ; 
now ilia wealth, the proper tise of which he had 
never before realised, should be devoted to giving 
her everything that a woman could dream of or 
desire. In his satisfaction with himself and the 
world in general, he even forgot his nsual 
dislike for Madame Bernstein.' AVas it not due 
to her action, he asked himself, that the present 
happy, state, of affairs had been brought about? 
In return he would show her that he was grateful. 
As for tile morrow, and the eseursion to Fontaine- 
bleau, he would send his man at once to arrange 
for a special train in order that they might run 
no . risk of being disturbed or iuconyenienced by 
other : tourists. On second thoughts, however, he 
changed hi.s mind. He would not do anything so 
absurd. He .might be a parvenu, in a certain 
sense, but he did not want to prove himself 
one to her. No; they would go clown quietly, 
sensibly, and unostentatiously like other people. 
They would enjoy the outing all the move if 
they did not attract unneoessary attention. Then 
another idea struck him, and he acted npou it 
.immediately. Putting on his hat once more, he . ^ 
left the. hotel,- and proceeded in the direction of 
.a certain jeweller’s shop. ,I-Iaving entered: it, „he 
approached tire counteiv and asked for a plain 
. gold ring r of heavy patterm . He had at first been 
■temptedi to : buy her one set with . diamonds and 
8: bracelet to coi'i’espomWtwo articles that -should 
he, so, perfect, that even: millionaires’ wives should 
envy, Tliat time however, would come later ou. 
At present -all that was wanted . , was something 
good, plain, and in perfect taste. He felt sure 
she Would understand his action, and think the 
better of him for it. 

Anticipating a large order from the wealthy 
young Englishman, whom lie recognised immedi- 


ately, the shopkeeper was a little disappointed. 
But he tried not to show it. AVitli his precious 
purchase in his pocket, the happy young - man 
returned to his liotel to dress for the evening’s 
entertainment. Needless to say, he was the first 
to arrive at the rendezvous, hut it was not very 
long before Madame Bernstein and Katherine put 
ill an appearance. Browne met them at the door-and 
conducted them up.stairs to the room he had re- 
served. If the dinner lie had given tliem in London 
had proved a success, this one was destined to prove 
much more so. Madame and Browne were in the 
highest spirits, wliile Katlierine, though a little 
shy and reserved, had improved considerably since 
the afternoon. Before they separated arrange- 
ment were completed for the morning’s excursion, 
Browne, it was settled, was to call for Katherine 
in time to cateli tlie early train, iind, in return 
for the trust reposed in him, he pledged himself 
to return her safely to her guardian before nine 
in the evening. Before he retired to rest that 
night he opened the window of his bedroom , and 
studied the heavens with an anxious face. : A few 
clouds were to be seen away to the north-west, 
hut -elsewhere the stars were shining brightly. 
Taken altogether, there seemed to he . every 
reasonable chance of their having ,a fine day 
for the excursion. 

But, alas 1 how futile are human hopes,, for when 
he woke next morning a grievous disappointment 
was instore for him. Glouds covered the sky, and 
a thick drizzle was falling. A more uiiserable and 
dispiriting prelude to the day could searcely be 
imagined. His disnppointineut was intense ; aiid 
yet, in a life that seenied as dead to him now 
as the Neolithic Period, he remembered that 
he had gone cub-huiiting in England, had fished 
in Norway, and shot over his deer-forest in the 
Highlands in equally bad wentlieV, and without 
a grumble or a protest. On the present oecasion, 
however, everything was different ; it seemed to 
him as if he had a personal grievance to settle - 
with Danie Nature ; and: in this spirit he dressed, 
ate his breakfast, and finally set off in a cab for 
the Sue Jaequarie. ; Wivethor Katherine would go 
out or nut he could not say, but he half-expected 
.she would .decline. Having -passed the 
,,he made his way upstairs to Madame Bernstein’s 
sitting-room. Neither of , the ladies , was there, 
-hut after he had waited for a few minutes 
.Katherine qnit -.in an appearance, dressed in a 
■ tight-fitting oostmue, of . some dark material which 
displayed her slender figure to: perfection. 

‘ilYhat a terrible day !’ she said, as, she glanced 
...out of the window. , ‘Do you think we eaii go?’ 

‘ I will leave it for you: to decide,’ -he answered. 
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0r^"“ — 

‘ If you consider it too wefr we cnn easily put it 
off for another day.’ 

Something in his face must have told her how 
disappointed he would bo if she refiused. She 
accordingly took pity on him. 

‘ Let U.S go,’ she said. ‘ I have no doubt it will 
clear up later on. Must we start at once?’ 

‘ If we wish to catch the train we should leave 
here in about ten minutes at latest,’ he answered. 

She thereupon left the room, to presently 
return with a cup of steaming chocolate. 

‘I made this for you myself,’ she .said. ‘It 
will keep yoxi warm. While you are drinking it,, 
if you will e.vcu.se me, I will go and get ready.’ 

When .she returned they made their way to the 
cab, and in it set off for the railw.ay station. 
Bain was still falling as the train made its way 
along the beautiful valley of the Yeres, and it had 
not ceased when they had reached Melun. After 
that Dame Kature clianged her mind, and before 
they reached their destination the clouds were 
drawing off, and long streaks of blue sky wore 
to be plainly observed all round the horizon. 
Tliey left the station in a flood of sunshine ; and 
by the time they had cros.sod the gravelled court- 
yard and approached the main entrance to the 
palace, the sun was as ^yarra and pleasant as a 
spring day. 

It would be difficult to ovorostimate .the 
pleasure Browpe . derived from that simple ex- 
cursion, ! Ho liad visited Pontaineblean many 
times before, bub never bail he thought it so 
beautiful, or half so interestiug a.s he did on the 
present occasion. Wlieii slie had overcome the 
first novelty of her po.sition, Katherine adapted 
herself to it with inarvoUous celerity. Side by 
side they wandered through tho.se rooms of many 
memorie.s in the wake of the custodian, whom 
they could not persuade to allow tliom to pass 
through alone even under the stimulus of a large 
gratuity. Passing through the apartments of 
Napoleon, of Maria Autoinetto, of lAaiicis the 
First, tliey speculated and mused over the cradle 
of the infant king of Rome, and the erpially 
historic table upon wliicli Napoleon signed his 
abdication. 

The wonders of the palace exhausted, they 
proceeded into the gardens, visited and fed tlje 
famous carp, tested the merits of the labyrinth, 
and marvelled at the vinerio.s. Finally they 
retuniad, to the village in .search of luncheon.. 
The afternoon was devoted to e.xploriiig the 
forest, and when dusk had descended they dined 
at the ‘ Hotel de France et d’Aiigleterre,’ and after- 
wards returned to Paris. It was during the 
homeward journey that .Browne found occasion 
to. carry out a little scheme of which he .had 
been thinking all day. Taking from his pocket 


the ring he had purchased on the previou.s even- 
ing, he secured Katherine’.'S hand and slipped it 
on her slender linger. 

‘The symbol of my love, darling,’ he said softly. 
‘As this little circlet of gold surrounds your 
lipger, so my love will oncompa.ss you on every 
side throughout your life. Wear it in remem- 
brance of my words.’ 

Her heart being too full to answer hiiu, she 
could only press his hand, and leave it to . him to 
understand. 

Faithful to his promise, he delivered Katherine 
into the keeping of her guardian before nine 
o’clock. Both declared that they had had a 
delightful d.ay, and Madame Bern.stein expressed 
her joy at hearing it. It seemed to Browne, 
however, that there was an air of suppressed 
excitement about her on this particular evening 
which he could not understand. When he hade 
them good-bye bo returned to his hotel, feeding 
that he had come to the cud of the h.appie.st day 
of all his life. 

Ne.xt morning he wa.s .standing in the hall pre- 
paratory to going out, when lii.s servant .approached 
him and liauded him a note. One glance at the 
addre.ss was sulBcieiit to tell him from whom it 
came. He hail only seen the handwriting once 
before, but every letter had been engraved, upon 
his heart. lie tore it open, delighted at receiving 
it, yet wondering at her reason fur comnnmi eating 
witli him. ‘Dear love,' it began, ‘when you 
asked me the other day to bo your wife, I tried 
so hard to make you see that what you wi.slied 
was f[uito impossible. Yesterday we. were to 
happy together ; and now I have had some news 
wliicli makes me see, even more clearly than I did 
then, that .1 have no right to let you link your' 
life with mine. .Hard as it is for me to have do . 
say it, I have no choice left but to do so. You 
must forget me 5 and, if you can, forgive me. But 
remember always tlii.s promise that I give, you : 
if I cannot marry j'oii, no other man shalL ever 
call 1110 wife.— Kathubine Petrovitch.’ 

Browne stood for some moineatii, like a man 
dazed, ill the hall among the crowd of hajipy : 
tourists, liolding the letter ill his hand, aiid staring 
straight before bim. IIis whole, being seemed 
numbed and dead. He could not understand it j 
he could not even realise that she was attempting 
to put herself out of his life for ever. 

‘Tliero must he, some mistake,’ he whispered to 
him-self ; and then added : ‘She admits that .she 
love.s .me, and yet siie wants to give me up, I 
will not believe that it can be true, I must go 
to her at once, ami see hei', and hear it from her 
dwn lips before I will believe.’ 

.He thereupon, wont out into the street, -Culkd 
j -R cabj .aud set off for the Hue Jacquarie. 
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C O T T O N B A G S. 


HE jieat cotton bug, filled with flour, 
oatmeal, yoast, salt, or other re- 
quisite of the storeroom, ia now so 
familiar in the shop and the iionse- 
hold that it is strange to be re- 
minded that such a thing was 
practically unknown twenty-five years ago, and 
that its inventor ia yet some years off the attain- 
ment of his own half-century. In the year ISTd 
barely a million of these bags ware manufactured 
in Englaml, and there was no factory for making 
them ill' any otlier country. At the pre.sent time 
the annual output in England alone ia about fifty 
nnllion.s, while forty millions at least are added 
to tlieaa by the American manufacturers ; and the 
total for the world — Great Britain and our colonie.s, 
the European Continent, and A meriivi — i.s some- 
where about one hundred and tliirty millions. 
In the.se one Imndred and tliirty millions it is 
calculated that nearly five thou.saud million pounds 
of produce is annually packed, of which umouut 
Britain contributes seven hundred millions, repre- 
senting goods to the value of some six millions 
sterling.. Out of this huge quantity, nearly' thirty 
million bags, employing sevem million yards of 
cotton cloth, are turned out, at the rate of throe 
hundred thousand a day, at the factories of the 
inventor, Mr T. Judge, in Kennington Lane, 
London, and travel thence to . all parts of the 
world. 

Mr Judge began early the business of an 
inventor. An idea that fortune awaited the 
man who should suceessfully utilise some strong 
and cheap fabric for packing dry goods — the dis- 
advantages of paper being manifest — appears to 
have possessed his mind when he was not more 
than seventeen years of age ; and after spending 
liis leisure hours fur three or four years in 
thinking the matter well over', and in planning 
the methods by. which theory could he carried 
into practice, he set up in business as the first 
cotton bag manufacturer at the ago of twenty-one, 
in partnership with a brother of nineteen. The 
machinery wa.s bis own invention ; the workpeople 
had all to be taught; opposition and prejudice in 
the first place, and competition in later yeara, had 
to be: faced ; and the young firm’s capital con- 
sisted at the start of the lad’s savings -only, a 
wholesome dislike of borrowing being one of its 
characteristics. It says muck for Uie prudence 
and zeal of the bead of the firm (who was soon 
the whole firm, for the. younger brother died) 
that for . ten years after, setting np in business he 
remained in the office of a Lombard Street firm, 
attending Lo business there in office hours and to 
the running of his own factory in the earlier and 
later hours of each day ; for, while he made the 
praiseworthy effort , to place his own employes- on-: 
tlie ‘eight honr.s for work’ footing, and has con- 


si.sti.intly kept to the nine hours’ working day, he 
more than doubled that time in ids own ca.se. 

Needless to say the cotton bag bad its infantile 
ailments and ti'oiible.s before developing into the 
important article of commerce it ba.s become to- 
day. Millers and other traders, whose appreciation 
of the improvement was necessary to suecea.s, 
looked askance on the novelty ; town firms in 
particular lajiug bigblj' conservative in their 
opinions, and leaving it to provincial men to 
exploit the dubious new-comer. It was dearer 
than p.aper, and their alFectinns clung to the old 
jute bag, ■wliich bad come down from time im- 
memorial. Tliere w'ere practical difficulties by the 
.score to be overcome in the manufacture. It wuw 
bard to produce the cotton article clioap enough 
to bear a proper proportion to the worth of the 
goods to be packed in it ; machinery bad con- 
stantly to bo contrived and improved so as to 
reduce the amount of band-labour in all the 
proces.ses ; ink wliich yielded results satij<factory 
on paper was not adapted for producing good 
effects on a woven fabric, while its gveasiuess and 
smell, familiar to all who have knowledge of a 
printing-office and to a good many who are simply 
readers of the daily papers, u'ere serious objections 
to its employment on bags intended to hold food- 
stuff's. Levers of ivood and rope, with a man or 
boy ‘thrown in’ as extra weight, bad to bo im- 
provised to give sufficient pressure for stamping 
the imprint on larger bags ; and the re.speetivc 
cost and demand for tlie various sizes bud to be 
considered. In the early days it was barely 
pos.sible to turn out five-pound bags at sixty, 
shillings the thousand; the fall in the price of. 
cotton and the use of new niaobinery afterwards 
reduced this sum by one-half. At first the actual 
stiteliiiig-up of the bags was entrusted to the 
workpeople at their own home.s ; but this soon 
proved unsatisfactory, and a w'orkshop was opened. 
Not only the idealist’s short hours but ideally 
large wages were the dream of the pbilantbropic 
inventor; and the women working for him were 
paid thirty shn]ing.s to fifty shillings a week, a 
wage neoe,ssarily brought down by competition, 
and equitably curtailed; by the gradual intro- 
duction and training of younger bands. Printing- 
inks had to be experimented with for two years 
before a wholly .suitable composition was concocted ; 
this is made on the premises, and nowadays the 
firm is the largest printer in the district, ns well 
as the largest employer of labour in tlie exten.sive 
parish of Kennington. 

An: amusing pas.sage in tlis volume which nar- 
rates in full thBlii.story of the bag and its inventor 
(A New Industry of the Victorian Era) rccoi'ds an. 
odd little,: incident in the early history of the 
concern.. In 1876 there was a falling off in the 
demand as compared with expectations. Only 
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fifty liaiids were employed at tlmt time ; Imt ot 
tliese it appeared as tlimigli luilf must be dis- 
ehai'god. Mr Judge, bowevor, always rehietimt to 
dismiss bis workpeople, ami anxious to maintmii 
regular hours and regular wages, bethought liini- 
self of a way out of the ditlicull.y. If they might 
not make cotton bags, they could make something 
else. So the machiue.s were kept going, and 
fifteen thousand cotton shirts wore put into the 
market. ‘These goods found tlieir way into many 
parts of the country, some thousands having been 
sold to Wood Street firms. A portion, however, 
■were not con.sidered quite of an up-to-date ebiipe, 
nor in accordance with the cnliglitcnod taste of 
the British public. These were collected and 
sliipped abroad, where they sold well, o.specially 
among the negroes.’ It is also to be noted that 
many of the larger bags tbemselves, after serving 
their original purpose, are utilised as clothing in 
hot connti'ies, while, smaller good.s go to feed the 
paper-inills. The shirt aeliievemoiit entailed a loss 
of £iiQ, hut it fulfilled the intention by tiding 
firm and bands over a slack time. 

At other periods events of the ihay have given 
an impekiB to the new industry. The first Food 
Exhibition, for example, brought into prominence 
smart-looking stacks and pyramids ot cotton bags, 
with .coloured and even gold and silver designs 
and ti'ude-marlt.s, upon them, wliich naturally 
attracted the eye of visitors and made dealers 
reflect , upon the elegant appearance whieli some 
such trophiu.s would present in tlieir own window.s. 
In, 1875 the Explosives Act -seemingly far enough 
removed from the peaceful association.s of food- 
industries — ^afforded a wliet to the national appetite 
for cotton bag.s of another sort. The act required 
that all bags an cT barrels for the conveyance of 
explosives should be either very substantially 
constructed or posse.ss an inner lining. The Ken- 
nington firm rose to the occasion by placing their 
cotton bag material on the market as a suitable 
substance for these inner linings ; and large orders 
from gunpowder manufacturer.s followed. Ten 
years later, when telegraphic addre.ssos wore fir.st 
registered, Mr Judge, naturally enough, selected 
the word or words ‘ Cotton-lmg,’ contending tliat 
it was practically a new and distinct material, 
entirely different from the drapers’ calico, and 
that the w'ord was entitled to pass as a compound 
word equally with ‘ cotton- wool ’ or ‘ hansoni-cab.’ 
The Post Office took another view of the matter, 
and declined to allow the choice. Some of Mr : 
Judge’s Mends accordingly brought the question 
before the House of Commons, the newspapers 
reported the discn.ssion, and Mr Judge quite 
unexpectedly found himself the gainer of a : 
splendid advertisement, which had a, practical 
effect upon his sale,s. Moreover, lii-s selected 
address was registered, though as two words. 


Cotton bag.s are now inade in all sizes from 
one poniul to one hundred and forty pournks ; 
but at first the hest-.selling sizes wore the smaller 
hags, holding from two and a half poiim.U’ to 
fourteen pounds’ weight of goods ; and thiise 
probably remain the ino.st in demand. Tlicy are 
made of fine white ‘cloth,’ adulterated as little 
as possible (in spite of the peculiaritie.s of public 
taste in thi.s imwliolosome direction) by ‘ dres.sing.’ 
Larger ones are niamifactiired of .stouter material, 
bleached or imhleaehed, for half-sacks for niiliers, 
superseding the old and unwieldy sacks. Tiie 
cloth i.s measured .end cut into suitable length.s 
on a mauiniolb miudiino, wliich runs on truiu- 
lines, and is furni.shcil with a twenty-feet knife 
capable of striking tlirongli .several liundreil thick- 
ne.sse.s at one swoop, or eight hmulred in loss than 
two minnte.s. Finishing and calendering follow, 
to fit the cloth to receive the impression of the 
printing-machine, and in the printing-room the 
special devices and imprints for every cla.ss of 
goods and every mamifacturer or trader arc im- 
pres.sed by special rollers and special ink. The 
sewing operations are the women’s department ; 
hut the actual stitching is accomplished by large 
overhead sewing-macbinc.s, driven by .steam, with 
horseshoe-shaped neeille.s, only requiring guidance 
from the workers. In all, the bag goes through 
from forty to fifty pairs of hands before; it is 
turned out complete, although labour-saving 
machinery, most of it made On the premises, 
is fully utilised. 

No patent was applied for by the inventor of 
the article, .so that rival mannfactnrer.s have, of 
course, started the business in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, on the Continent, in the Colunie.s, and 
in America ; hut the general effect of oompetition 
has been stimulating to the trade; and the.Ken- 
nington firm is worthy of j'eeord, not only as the 
pioneer of a nov’elty that h.as now become a 
requisite, but as one wbicb has consistently made 
a fair day’s wage for a short day’s work, steady 
emjdoymeut to old servants, a regular sjastein of 
profit-.shnring all round, and the hearty encour- 
ageinont of friemlly-eluhs paying featm'e.s of an 
extensive and extending business. 

It is worth noting, also, that througliout the 
existence of the .Kennington factorie.s, beginning 
as they did with untried workers iu untried work, 
and with newly-designed and nntried machinery, 
no .serious accident has ever happened to an 
employe ; \vliile. it Is almo.st needle.ss to add that 
no strike or rumour of strike has interrupted the 
pleasant relations between employer and employed. 
iVlien the Factory Inspector paid his first visit to 
the premises the young workwomen sent a deputa- 
tion, to inform him that he need not come again, 
as any interference with their work and pay was 
not likely to he to their advantage. 
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equals at home, with dean luuids, comes hack 
very plainly to-night. That’s all gone, long ago.; 
the rest are dead, and I’m stewing here in this 
pestilential hole, expiating niy .sins, I snppoi5e.’ 

Chiulie groaned inwardly. Tlicre were times 
when the awful i.solation and the deadly monotony 
of the life appalled him too; and, with a cheer- 
fulness he wii.s far from feeling, he an-stvered, 
‘Take a tabloid, and' sleep over it; you’ll feel 
better in the morning. Good-night.’ 

When the young as.sistant entered his room he 
liglitc-d a kerosene lamp, and smiled hitteily as 
the glow fell upon a .scrap of printed paper, 
which, with grim irony, he had nailed to the 
mouldy wainscot above the medicine - ehe.st. It 
■was an advertisement from a provincial paper ; 
‘Wanted, a young man of good physique for 'West 
African factory. Intere.sting life, en-sy ^York, sport 
and adventure. Salary, £70 first year, with ])ro.s- 
pect of rapid advance.’ Then, shaking his fist at 
the dehnsive cutting, as lie had done many time.s 
before, with the words, ‘ You cruel lie,’ he flung 
hinnselE down on his canvas couch, and, in spite 
of the heat and mosquitoes, was soon asleep. 
Twice he awakened from a restless cloze, and 
walked out upon the rickety veranda, feeling a 
strange imeasinesii, for the agent’s ■words rveiglicd 
upon his mind ; but forest and swamp -were sleep- 
ing silently in the tro])io moonlight. Fireflies 
flashed and sparkled among the half-dosed purple 
cups mf , the: flowering creeper about the balus- 
trade, and he heard the diwsy chatter of the 
Krooboys below, who apparently never sleep at 
till. Reassured, ho Hung himself down again, and 
passed far away from the dreary factory into the 
fairyland of dreams. Suddenly a strange, choking 
cry awoke him ; and, while lie wondered drowsily 
what it could be, the veranda stairway creak eel. 
Then the ringing bark of a Snider aivakened all 
the echoes of tiie l’oi'e.st, find he heard the whir- 
ring flight of a heavy bull, followed by' a dull 
thud as the projectile buried itself in a palm- 
trunk. Tliore wa.9 a babel of many voices, and a 
rush of feet into the veranda ; and Oarson, wide 
awake at last, entered the adjoining room with 
a smoky lamp in his hand, while a crowd, of 
trembling negroes clu.stered about the door. 
Agent Gro.sby lay gasping and fighting for breath 
upon his couch, with blue lips and ashy face, a 
reed spear buried in his breast. As the sLiidder- 
Ing: lad bant over him he choked out, ‘ Eeineiuher 
the big lot of oil. A hard life. Ah !' it’s over,’ 
and, with a groan, turned away his head. There 
was a sudden silence ; and while Carson gripped , 
a po.st with; quivoring fingers ti big Yoruba, ivho 
had once served the Niger Coast Protectorate as 
corporal, fipproached the couch, 

‘ Trader live for dead, sah,’ he said, holding, up 
the .spear, and proceeded to relate how he had ■ 
fired: at a sliadowy figure flitting through, the 
gloom . of 'the pal m.sJ Charlie took the ,, weapon 
mechanically, aiid, like one:: in. a dreain, , noted: 


the tuft of red riig.s which adorned tiie haft — a 
.symbol of the Ju-Jii mystery. Tlicn he drove the 
wondering negroes aw.ay, and, this done, locked 
the door, and .seated himself upon the veranda 
to wait for dawn, shivering^ in spite of the heat 

Shortly before noon next day ho stood beneath 
the dusty palms, the burning suu-ray.s heating 
down upon hi.s uncovered head as the curving 
fronds .swaj-ed to and fro in the .uiltry hi'ceze. 
A shallow trench yawned at his feet, dust ahd 
sand upon its edge, and two feet of ooze and 
water below'. Four Krooboy.? leaned upon their 
kernel-shovels beside him, and hi the .sloppy mud 
lay one of the rough deal cases the long Dano-guus 
are shipped in, and this held all that remained of 
Agent Cro.shy, while hi.s successor with dry lips 
and shaking voice repeated .such portions of the 
burial .service as he could remember. Presently 
ho raised his hand, and tivo naked Krooboys 
.stood upon the case to hold it down until their 
companions shovelled over the sand. Twice the 
thing tilled sidew.ays, niul floated to the surface ; 
hut at last the work was done, and Charlie 
Carson turned away with faltering steps towards 
the lonely factory. And this is a characteristic 
funeral in the Niger swamps. 

A Protectorate oflicial came up a few days later 
with an armed launch to investigate the ail'uir. 
A native village was mulcted in palm-oil for the 
supposed uifence of concealing the murderer ; hut 
the latter could not ho found, and the olliccr 
W'eiit hack uttering vain threats about closing that 
river to trade. Tliis the natives know lie could 
not do without ruining the white factories at its 
mouth ; therefore they laughed in their sleeves, 
and, as the weeks went by, sent down driblets 
of adulterated oil in piiynieiit of the fine. Mean- 
time the young agent hardened his heart to face 
the montlns of solitude that must ehip.se before 
assistance could arrive from home. To make 
things worse, it iva-s the wet season, and his 
Krouboy lahourera sickened one by one, while 
the intermittent fever came upon him too. Still, 
the chance of being duly appointed agent, at a 
salary of ilBOO per uumun, was not likely to 
hapipeii often ; and, .staking health and reason 
upon the uncurtaintj' of .surviving, he held gnuily 
to his po.st, working twelve liours a day in the 
steamy heat of ‘ the rahns.’ Then, wdien darkness 
came, lie dragged himself towards the qiiaiters of 
the stricken Krooboys, whom he treated with 
draughts prepared according to the Government 
Manual, wdiich sometimes proved efficacious and 
soaictinies the reverse. But no European may over- 
work himself with impunity in Africa, especially 
if reduced by fever; so week by week the health 
of the lonely man gave way, and strange fancies 
filled his mind. There were times when the 
wakeful Krooboys : shuddered and told strange 
tales of Ju-Ju magic and the poiver of the :woad- 
devils, as they lieard him pacing to and fro upon 
the veranda all night long. Also, when trade wa.s 
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slack, he Avoiiltl sit for liour.s gazing vacantly at 


tlie forest with .stern, set iace, ami there, was no 
negro among them dare approach him. 

Then it came ahont tlmt Captain Hinton Clifford 
was .sent np the river with a dozen roriiba soldiens 
to inquire wliy certain instalments of the fine 
had not been paid, and to ascertain by whose 
authority a stiff-neoked headman levied a heavy 
toll upon all the oil-carrier.s .pa!3.sing his stockade. 
Hinton Clifford was lately out from India, and 
brongl.t with him a high opinion of himself and 
a very low one of tlie Niger country, which latter 
was perhaps ju.stifiable. He was live feet ten in 
height, with .shoulders to match, and had a way 
of looking at one out c.f half-shut eyes and .speak- 
ing in a languid drawl, a.s though there was nothing 
in Africa worthy of hi.s interest, which was trying to 
those who did not know the man. This, together 
with the spotlcs.? neatne.ss of hi.s dress, wliich is a 
thing rarely seen on the Niger, gained him the sobri- 
quet of ‘ Dainty Jim,' though the oksorvant Consul 
had an idea that hi.s languid subordinate could 
be very mnoli awake when occasion demanded. 
The fever-mist was rolling in woolly wreaths 
across the tumble-down factory when his panting 
launch shot alongside Gwelo landing. The roat;- 
of the rains was in the air, and every palm-frond* 
vibrated and quivered with the rush of fulling 
water. A few sickly Krooboys dragged themselves 
about the : entrance to the oil-shed, for trade was 
very slack ; and there was an iudetiuite somctliing 
wliich spoke of sickness and death about the whole 
place as the officer, accompanied by a big hoar- 
lioiind, splashed through the compound toward,? the 
factory. When, he stood dripping upmi the veranda 
there was no one to meet him, and, thrusting open 
the door, he entered the trader’,? room. A young 
■man, with deep lines upon liis hollow face, knelt 
beside an open medicine - ebest, measuring out 
drugs with a shaking hand, 

‘Glad to .see you, I haven’t heard a European 
voice for two months,’ he said ; and Captain Clifford 
amswered slowly, ‘A mutual pleasure; but you 
don’t seem particularly cheerful. Alone here for 
two inimths! Hoiv any white men can live in 
the place at all is beyond me.’ 

, ‘A.S a rule they don’t live very long. You 
•can see four /crosse.?, there, beneath the palms,’ 
was the quiet reply. ‘ But you must he hungry.— 
Hyali, Kalloto, hurry that chop.’ : : 

■ Captain Clifford did not delight in half-boiled 
yams, rancid palm-oil chop, and two-year-old 
Chicago: beef ; hut . there was : nothing else, and 
lie ate with the he.st grace he could. Afterward.? 
he explained, that the, factory wmuld be . honoured 
.with Ilia presence , for a fortnight,' and handed 
:Gar.?on a letter announcing the fact that two 
new assistant? were , on tlie way, and that ■ he 
might, return .when they arrived: Then the young 
agent , commenced a ramhling narrative, in the 
course of whieli he said vanbiis thing.? which nearly 
ebook , the imperturhable -officer out of his usual 


calm. IVhen he concluded, ‘ Crosby dead ; he died 
two months ago — I buried him myself ; and yet — 
do you know ?— ho walk,? about the hou.?e all night 
and calls me,’ the officer’s eyes were open wide. 

Pre.?eiitly Carson went out to resume his work, 
and Hinton Clifford became suddenly intent. ‘I’ve 
heard that kind of talk in the Indian jungle 
stations, and he’s too young for the life — he 
knows it now,’ said the officer ns he proceeded 
to overhaul the medieine-chest, for this man know 
a little of many things. ‘As I expected— all the 
opiates gone ; that accounts for part of the stniw, 
hut no one can live for weeks without sleep. 
I’ll take a few precaution.?,’ he continued, coolly 
appropriating various rough phials with red labels. 
Afterwards ho visited the quarters of the .sick 
Krooboys, and the sights he saw there haunted 
him at nights, though it would have been hard 
to recognise in that eager, thoughtful face and 
tlio.se skilful hands tire indifferent dilettante of the 
Consular headquarter.?. Hinton Clifford did not 
enjoy that vi.sit. The little tumble-down factory 
seemed full of whispers. The dog whined mourn- 
fully all night long, and it was disconcerting, to 
say the least, to be awakened at midnight by a 
creaking of the I'eranda, and to hear the hoarse 
voice of his host conver.?ing with an unseen 
something in the .mi.?t below. More than once 
he had doubts of Carson’s sanity, and wondered 
whether he would be justified in sending him 
down to the coast by force ; but, after a: glance 
at the carefully - kept books, be dismissed the 
idea. At last, as the officer afterwards said, the 
Whole place ,?o got upon hi.? nerves that he fancied 
he saw two shadowy figures, and not one, 'paoitig 
the dark veranda, and caught his breath when tlie 
rotten flooring creaked behind him for no appa- 
rent reason. At this he dosed himself vvitU 
quinine, and compared the climates of Hindustan 
and Africa, to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Then one evening he returned, covered with 
ashes and soot and glory, having burnt the water- 
gate of the offending chief, and after a scanty 
meal flung him.?Blf down to sleep. The trader 
lay in the adjoining room, which was that of the 
murdered agent, and a Torulia sergeant slept 
upon the veranda. This was contrary to all ideas 
of discipline ; but discipline is relaxed, upon the 
frontier— and it : ivas comforting to have him 
there, Tired as lie was, the ollicer could not rest. 
It was intensely hot, with that damp,: and clammy 
, heat , which checks the perspiration and puts the 
fear of death into the hearts of Europeans dwell- 
ing in the African Swamps. The mosquitoes, too, 
were unusually . thirsty, mid their triumphant 
trumpeting over a new victim nearly drove tlie 
officer mad. At < times the hoaihound also crept 
abont its master’s couch, whining as though in 
■ pain or fear ; and Clifford abused the animal, 
tiiert stretched out a hot hand and patted the 
rough h®ad, for: li e remembered th at dogs : suffer 
from the malaria as much as men. At last he 
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sank into a restless doze, and awakuning some 
liour.s later, saw the hound standing in a stream 
of misty moonlight, with every bristle of his 
neck erect. Thi.s had happened before, and, with 
a malediction , on all tilings African, Clifford 
turned over on the other side. Tlien the ilog 

crept softly out, and he heard the patter of its 
footsteps aoro.ss the veranda ; after which from 
the other side of the tvood-work there rose a low, 
angry howl. ‘ A most di.stre.ssful brute ; and I ’m as 
nervous as a frightened child,' he muttered, .sitting 
np and ruhbing his drowsy eyes. Fur a space 
there was no sound save the growling of the dog, 
the dry rustle of the palms, and the monotonous 
‘crick-crack’ of a horing-spider eating its way 

through the wainscot. Then the fiooring.s creaked 
mysteriously ; but they often did that. Thi.s time, 
however, there was .something nniisual in tlie 

sound ; and, with the big revolver which always 
lay beneath his pillow in his hand, Clillord 

sprang to the floor. 

As ho did so ho heard a short, half-breathless 
cry, and something struck the partition a blow 
that made it shiver. In an instant tlie officer 
was out upon the veranda, keen-eyed and re.solnte, 
now the need of definite action liad come. The 
door of Carson’s room was shut, but a thrust of the 
powerful .shoulder tore it from its ruat.y hinges, 
and, preceded by a crush of falling wood, Clifford 
leapt norosa the threshold. Two iudi.stinct figures 
were swaying backwards and forward-s in the 
gloom of the farther end j then, as he stood 
breathing hard and wondering what it could mean, 
they reeled into the stream of moonlight that 
entered the , doorway. The pale rays fell upon 
the naked limbs of a huge negro and the thin 
form of the white trader, who, with one hand 
upon his assiiilant’s throat, and one upon the 
sinewy black arm that raised a short reed-.spear 
above him, made desperate efforts to withhold the 
thrust. Even ns Clifford gazed, waiting a chance 
to intervene, the trader’s head wa-s forced back- 
wards, and with a choking gasp he loo.sed his 
hold, while the negro raised his arm to drive 
home the glinting blade. But the broad black 
breast w'as now uncovered, and the fore.sight of 
the officer’s revolver trembled across the tattoo- 
device on its centre; then there was a flash of 
red flame, follow'ed by a sharp detonation, and the 
room was filled with smoke. Through the smoke 
a wild, object leapt towards the white man. Twice 
more the revolver flashed, but the a.ssassiu came 
on nnehecked, and Clifford flung back hi.s arm as 
the , spear-head glittered before his eyes. But before 
it fell the steel butt of; the heavy revolver came 
down, iij)on the ebony face like the head of a hatter- 
ing-ram. In went teeth and jawbone; the iiegro 
, Idrohod forward and struck the creaking bo,ards 
Beside the, oflieer’s feet with the crash of a fulling 
. tree. Then there Was a glimmer of lamps npon 
the verandn, and a rush of feet to the door as the 
Yoi'hbas and Krooboys crowded round the entrance. 


Wiping the cold per.spii'ation from his brow, 
Hinton Clifford said languidly, ‘ Carried a lot of 
lead and died hard ; but that follow will light no 
more.’ The factory A'orub.i bent over the limp, 
black form, witii a lamp in his hand, and point- 
ing to the tattou-work uptni the naked breast 
and the curious carving on the spear-huft, rose 
siiildeuly and cried in the vernaenlar, ‘ It is blood 
for blood; trtdy this is the justice of Allah.’ 

‘ What does he say / ’ asked OlUh-U'd sharply ; 
and when a soldier translated, added thoughtfully, 
‘Perhaps he ’.s right— these thing.s tire beyond, me; 
but I should .say that the man who killed Agent 
Crosby has met his deserts at last.’ 

Charlie Carson came feebly forward, and, holding 
out a .shaking hand, .said hoarsely, ‘ How can I 
tliank you? You were only just in time; another 
inoineut there would have been an end. Pah ! I 
can feel the , choking lingers about my throat now.’ 

‘Very glad I did it. There, that will do. No 
iif-e making a fits-s,’ wn.s the quiet answer. ‘.Some 
of the Consul's tulc.s about the power these brutes 
posse.s.s must be true, or the dog would have torn 
him to bits. See, he’s afraid still, and the beast 
never .showed the white feather before.’ Then 
Clifford stooped to pat the trembling hound, wliich 
crept whining to Ins knee, and afterwards riiised 
his voice: ‘Take him away, you, Krooboy, and 
bring jflenty lights. I don’t want to sleep any 
more to-night,’ he said. 

On the following morning the new staff, eon- 
.sisting of an alcohol-soaked agent, with mote 
energy than character, from Lekki lagoon, and 
two young assistants fre.sk from home and evi- 
dently liltle pleased with what they had seen of 
the Oil Eivens, arrived in a broken-down launch. 
Thereupon Charlie Canson shook off the dust of 
that factory from his feet, and departed with 
Captnin Clifford in the Consular despatch-boat. 
•He was invalided home, and when he reached 
England found a letter from the Government 
officer had preceded him ; and si.v months later lie 
returned ns full agent to a healthier .station. 

It was, of course, coincidence ; but, owing to 
disputes between a certain bush, headman and 
the oil-carriers over the right-of-way, 'which 
were argned out with the aid of poi.son and 
amhu.sh, the Qwelo factory did little good. 
Thereforo the owners abandoned that particular 
creek, and the forest closed about the rickety 
buildings and swallowed them up. Festoons 
of rope-like creepers are steadily pulling down 
the tottering ’oil-.shed ; the house has crumbled 
into a mass of luouhlering timber before the grasjr 
of the ti-ti trailer.? ; and the compound is covered 
feet deep with ,hrn.shwood, though it is barely two 
years siriCe the last white man loft it. Nevertheless 
the native traders, who are above all things super- 
stitious, will not enter that creek in the darkne.ss, 
and at all t,ime.s give the ruins a wide berth. 
They say there is a curse upon the place ; and 
perhajts they are right. 
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5^p^i^S||ATK brauglit mo, a : stranger, to an 
Edinlmrgh flat, or, to. use the more 
jricturusque Seoltisli expression, to 
‘ Ijido iE a stair.’ One would have 
lilced to he established in what i.s 
called ‘a seli-contaiued ’ house. It 
sounds disciplinary, and might have a heiiefieial 
effect on a frivoloits and erratie. temperanient; 
but no one can resist Fate, and mine came in the 
shape of an introduction to a landlady so kiiully- 
faced, so honest-eyed, and so winsome altogether 
that I called her Meanie Deans’ to myself, and 
succumbed instantly to her charms. Yet the grave 
exterior, of house's in ‘residential quarters’ still has 
its fascination. Tlio sun i'ise.s morning after morn- 
ing oil a scene unique in its charm and beauty ; 
tlie air, to an enthusiast, is charged with the 
electric curreut of romance ; at every turn the 
mind responds to the touch of association ; and 
yet these old honse.s look on as ‘self-contained’ 
as tlie advertisements promise. Did any of them 
mdly. resound to roars of laugliter over the Nodes? 
Is it possible that in the decorous street — which 
one keeps wrongly calling ‘Saint’ Ann’s, it has 
such a eaiictilied retirement, like that of a Cathedral 
Close — supper-parties were protriictecl until the 
guests dispersing beheld Arthur’s Seat in morning 
mist, and. the. ‘Opium Eater,’ his brilliancy eva- 
porated, curled up again for a day’s deliri uui ? 
Ohoats of livelier tiiae.s haunt these ‘ self-con- 
tained’ dwellings j and one woiiders wlietlier if 
at, night they ocoiisimuilly liiive ‘high jinks,’ get 
hysterical with memory, and let off some of their 
.suppressed' warmth . and good-fellowship, as their 
inhabitants are said to do at Burns dinners. ^ 
However, we live, on a stair, and in a house 
so . old that it may presumably be haunted by 
ghosts, though we are' too many for them. And 
though nothing is more ordinary and common- 
place than a stair, once you are inside, there is 
an .element of unoanniiiess in the. fact that it lias 
.a Main-Door. A first visit to a stair is decidedly 
eerie. One arrives at the given number, and 
is pon fronted by a row. of bells ; and when one 
has selected and rung the correct one,' strange 
things happen. Eirst> after a inoiuent, the Door 
shakeSj as if, with irritation at its afternoon nap 
being disturbed, and gives a prenronltory runible, 
like a yawn. Then begins a weird ereufciug and 
straining, . that: continues fitMly, and comes from 
Boniewhere: above : and within, giving one a sense 
of iiiysterions: forces "being , set in motion. At 
lust the Door condescends to be moved, and, to 
jmir awe and amazeiiient, slowly opens by invisible 
agency, and stands solemnly, showing an empty 
pn-ssage and a flight of stone steps tliat may lead 
yoii-— oh, where ? : . I protastj, : the first, time that 
nude, mysterious summons is obeyed one feels 


positively adventurous 1 One turns and looks at 
the Door ; and well one may, for it ia an awful 
and potent thing. It is to exercise an iullueiice 
on your future life. It will depend henceforth 
on ita benevolent or nialovolent intentions towards 
you whether life seems worth living under its 
guardianship ; whether you will work or sleep, he 
gladsome or miserable. Hitherto you have inno- 
cently supposed doors mere conveniences of exit 
or eutranre. Shortly you will know that the 
Main-Door of our stair is a sentient thing, with 
a strong theological bias towards depression of 
animal spirits by means of it.s own, hereafter to 
be described. It imikes Sunday the most dreaded 
day of the week, and the Sunday nap it sternly 
prohibits. You learn to as.sociate it with oatmeal 
and the Shorter Catechism, so hardy and so 
stern is its moral influence. 

You never forget the Main-Door, whatever else 
you forget on our stair. You may forget that 
you left your bicycle below, and that the bairns 
come from sebool early to-day ; you may forget, 
a.s the wind blows you deliglitfully up Leith 
Walk, that it will have business, in your chimney ; 
you may even forget that the young lady in the 
parlour below, who plays . ‘ The Campbells are 
coming’ with one finger and an nureiisonablo pre- 
jutliee against sharps and fiats, returns this evening 
from her week-end trip ; but the Door is as con- 
stantly on your mind as were ,tlie greens oh Mrs 
Bucket’s. In. the daytirao, by dint of imploring 
mes.snges, and even personal visits , to the: various 
families who .share in it, you may secure: its being; 
kept ‘ on the chain ; ’ and you have long sihee 
ceased to see any humour in the suggestive phrase : 
‘The Door is a wild beast, whose ferocity is 
rightly curbed.’ But then emne the equally 
wild winds of EdinbiU'gh, wliiatliug aiid roaring 
up the narrow passages, and banging so many 
other doors about you that you almost think the 
great gun preferable to sinall artillery. You dis- 
cover what a vacillating creature you are when 
you have lived through a ' winter on our stair. 

‘ Jeanie Deans ’ looks at you sadly as, for the third 
time in one day, she .sets the complicated 
maehiiiei'y ih motion that lots the Door loose, 
and. says, ‘I wadna . pit mysel’ naiie aboot ' wi’ 
ama’ thiug.s.’. Ah, ‘Jeanie,’ I wish I; had your 
'cUeerful serenity. But I must dree toy aiu weird . 
.----vVhich means'; the Door. 

But at night one has . the worst of it. ' . The 
-latest cotoer is sure never to ' sueck it. jlis very 
.ioot lias menace in it :as lie comes up the stair- 
should you chduco to hear it. Probably, however, 
you are wakened oiit of a sound ' sleep by a 
reverberation like : thunder ; and then the torture , 
begins. , The Door knows well enough when you 
.are -lying listaniug, and k^eps quiet to catch you 
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!(d(i/,ing presently) witli three ili-stincb anil terrifie 
bangs. You sit up gasping, and woniler whether 
you coidil manage to" creep down in tlie cold and 
shut it; and while you are wondering, .sleep again 
steals over you with a coinlorting sen.se that 
nothing more will happen. It does happen, how- 
ever, of course ; and now, although you hear 
somebody from the first floor inalcing it secure, 
you cannot .sleep again until morning dawii-s and 
the usual slamming begiu-s for the day. During 
that vigil you think evilly of stains, and marvel at 
your infatuation for a city where strangers are so 
ill-lodged, and think you will leave it. But next 
morning, when the Nuwhaven lish wives cry 'Caller 
licrrin’ ’ under your window, and you look over to 
the hills of Fife or across to Arthur’s Seat, or walk 
in Princes Street, you know you can never tear 
yourself away from Edinburgh and ‘ Jeaule Deans,’ 
Everybody on ‘our stair’ i.s kind to the 
stranger. One wonder, s who ilr,st started the 
slander that Scottish folk are unapproachable. I 
can witness to a year’s record of genuine kiudline.ss, 
of quiet, unobtrusive, yet ever-reudy {rieudliue.ss, 
from people of every class, that could not be 
beaten, if equalled, in any other country ; and 
our neighhour.s are not behind iu the record. 
One au.spects that one is regarded as a ‘ bit feckless 
body,’ with peculiaritie.s unknown to strong-nerved 
folks ; but the kindly, good-humoured pity does 
iiQt Ifurt. Great harmony prevails on ‘our stair.’ 

I believe the only source of discord iu the little 
world :is the drying-ground ; and that is out of 
it, as Mrs O’Chnnor— top flat to the right— truly 
observes. 'I’lie other ladies say that hut for her 
there would be no troubles over the laundry 
bounds, as there never W'cre until she came. 
Like all territorial disputes, it is a complicated 
question; and I, as an outsider, am not qualiflod 
to judge of it. Mrs O'Coimor possesses the agree- 
able but capricious manners of her oouutrywoinen ; 
and, meeting lier frequently on the stair, I prefer 
to be neutral iu tlie international matter, which 
is, I believe, under arbitration. It is Mr O’Connor 
who forgets to sneck the door ; hut he told me 
yesterday that the very next time tliis happens 
he will remind his wife to send him down I 
Tlie young ladies on the first floor give parties, 
and in the night cries of ‘1-loch 1’ and faint 
perturbations of the floor, like slight earthquake 
shocks, together with tunes of a monotonous 
nature, tell one when national dances are in qiro- 
gres.9. I wonder whutlier they invite the artist 
opposite, into whose studio I once stiayed con-, 
temporaneou.sly with tlie man wlio slmiita up the 
stair thriee a; day ‘ Oo-o-o-o-als,’ and init . tlie 
genius; into ia momentary flutter, becatwe every 
chairl had a ; picture oh it, except one that con- 
tgined a ;very , dilapidated hat and . a , hig pipe ; 
and he was; divided between fears of ihy .eitting,' 
;,oh; the pige and the ; man depositiiig the hag of 
coals 'in the middle of the floor. It takes a great, 
deal to disconcert k Scot ; but the circiunstuuces 


were trying to an artistic temperament. I felt 
for him, and wlieu he returned from the coal- 
closet (which was hidden behind a portiere) I 
laughingly said tluit it was good of liim to be so 
anxious about my dres.s. ‘I’d sooner ye’d eat 
down iu yon canvas,’ lie answered fervently, 

‘ than to have sma,slicd my briar-wood pipe ! ' 1 
believe that Scot will he lieard of. He lives on 
oatmeal, I suspect; and he is .big and red and 
rough-loolcing, and, as you see, not particularly 
gallant; hut his pictiu'e.5 are tender witli colour 
and atmosphere drawn straiglit from Nature’s 
heart, which with a Scotsman means the heart of 
ills own hills and diile.s and hikes. 'I’liiit is the 
•source of every Scotsmaii’.s success, as it was of that 
greate.st of all, or mo.st typical of all, if you will 
Ilium it so — that he driiw.s liis streiigtli and wcak- 
nesis alike from liis nationality. It is the secret 
of tile Burns dinners to tliose who have an open 
lieai t and eye. 

We are very ‘eommon Eunisites’ on ‘our stair,’ 
yet not altogether uncritical. My own flat has . 
resounded with disputations on liie exact shade 
of meaning conveyed in some old Doric word- 
disputatious tluit have filled my soul with amaze- 
ment, for the debaters are both young tvorkiiig- 
nien — brotliers — not at all ‘ educated,’ yet they , 
can argue a point excellently well. Tlioy do wot 
fort' Burns. Tlmt is a poor word to . express the 
Scottish feeling that he is Scotlaud’.s expre.sSipu of 
herself, her sturdy iuJependenee, her patriotism ; 
her coarseuess, if you will, covering tenderness 
the ino.st treinulou.s and yet tlie most pnofoiUKl ; 
her humour, dry, whimsieal, but never levelled at 
sufl'criiig or poverty ; lier ideality and common- 
sense, her grim faeiiig of odds, her deeply-rooted 
piety and surface sceptiei.siii, her love of Nature, 
her spririt of coniradesliip, her proud reticence in 
general, and her solf-ahandunment at times. Rub 
is a Scot of the dry, slow type ; Alick is one of 
the quick, emotional kind ; and both are devoted 
to Scottish miiistrolsy, and ready to act as tutor 
to the stranger who essays to sing the national 
songs. But, alas 1 they can never agree ; so their 
tuition is less valuable than can be desired. Such 
a point as whether, when the piper met Maggie 
Lauder ‘gauii to Fife,’ that nimble lady or the 
bagpipes were turned: towards Anstriitheivcau break 
into n musical recital, and divert it Into a debate 
a.s serious as if a matter of heresy were before 
the Asseiuhlp'. At last they agree to a truce, 
Alick being the first to give way. ‘All, weel, Rob,’ 
he admits 'cotiipiromisingly, ‘I’ll no’ say but , ye 
may be I'icht. Fine I ken thae tunes, but I’m 
no’ mucklo ; authority uboot the words.’ ‘Ay, I’m 
,no’ sae .wrang,’ says Rob with caution but 
decision. ‘I dimia ken muckle aboot singing, hut 
fine I ken tliae "ivords,’ Tliey both spieak : English 
when not excited, ns I joy, to see them, But the' 

; Doric is dying out; though it dies ■ hard. I ani 
glad to be in a stair where there are still signs 
.of. life. ■■ 
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’We liad OHO fine old Sootswonian on the top 
ilut, oppomte the O’Connors; but the otliei* diiy 
I was told she was dead, and tliej' buried her 
while I was ■wondering when the funeral would 
be. I had .seen her once ; she was eighty-seven, 
and her old eyes ii-ved me ■\vitli that .strange iu- 
tentnoES that the aged give, just as babie,s do, to 
liny one new in their experience — an iutentuess 
wholly without intere.st. ‘Yours has been a very 
long life,’ I said, naturally enough. ‘Ay, I’m 
gey aiild,’ slie answered ; and then she seemed to 
find offence, in my look or words, for .she added 
(pdekly, ‘I’m no’ .sae auld as mouy. I’m no' 
thinkin’ o’ deein’ the noo.’ ‘You still find it 
good to live,’ I replied dieerfuliy ; hut the old 
lady was not to be gut to agree with me on any 
terms. ‘It’s niebbe no’ sae guid, an’ mebhe no’ 
sae bad, but I dinna care to dee. Guid an’ bad, 
I can tak’ it a.’. I ’ll bide a wee wliilie.’ And she 
gave me a look expressive of her belief that I 
■wished to rob her of lier small remnant of life, 


and also of her disinclination to further cultivate 
my aeipiaintance. But I would have got .some 
flowers had I but known ! She had outlived her 
kith and kin, and all the family she had served, 
and from whom she had had a small annuity. 
That had cleereasod, for some reason, of late, and 
a year ago, when her grocer called for orders, he 
was told that he need not come again, aa she had 
no rnonej'. ‘ Hoots ! Hoo are ye to live 1 ' asked 
the grocer. ‘Ye’ll just have what ye’ve been 
having these years from me, and we’ll .say nae 
mair aboot it.’ ‘Woel,’ said the old lady, ‘gin 
ye’ll promise no’ to tell any one after I’m gane, 
John Campbell, ye may bring me them. But 
I’ll no tak’ oiiy tiling irae ye wi'out a promise — 
ye mind that?’ ‘I’ll no’ tell a soul on earth,’ 
answered the grocer solemnly. And he did not. 
Tlie landlady overheard the conversation, and 
I’etailed it after the funeral for the benefit of 
our stair. She was not a Scotswoman, or she 
would not have done it ; but I am glad .she did. 


A M P H I .B R A C H S.* 


By a Fifth Enchneee. 




Few farewell to Lulmv, 

Its kirk and rad .steeple; 

Its, -sandy square full o’ 

Tall yellow-haired xieople ; 

Its ruddy-faced seamen, 

'With oaths in tlieiv talk;. 

Its coraotla.ss women, 

'That .swing as they walk ; 

To ship-chniidliiig Fonsman, 

And Asplimd the Maire, 

And Oberg the Korseiiuin 
So vain of his hair ! 

We leave tlieo, Norbotten; 

But ouri wo forget ? 

'Tiiy scenes, unforgotteu, 

Shall stay with u.s yet. 

Wo hear to our birthlaiul 
No vision that fade,s ; 

This flood of the northland 
Shall sliow from tlie Braids ; 

, And far on farms inland 
Of Pentlanda shall fait 

The deeiier peace linhind 
Is mantled withal. 

Farewell to Norbotten ! 

To Inflow farowell ! 

: .These scenes .nnforgotten 
'v :The future shall tell, 

' The calm piiiewood shadows, 

The sledge and the goard, 

The hats in the . meadows . 

i With meadow-hay stored, 

: The well-sweeps, not going, 

The snow-ploughs and skees, 

The rafts and, the rowing-— ; 
We 'll not forget these. 

For the prose narrative of tWs voyage, sc 


On board leaps tlie pilot ; 

We float and are free ; 

And down past the islet 
We glide to the sea. 

The tower and the narrows 
We hail and pass through ; 

And, smoking of chiros, 

Look round on the view. 

The broomsticks at Qmai'kea, 

They keep us all right; 

But fogs make us hearken 
And peep through the night. , 

By Oothland and Olan’ 

We pant down the Baltib, 

Where waves that are rollin’ 

Begin to grow saftio. : . 

And, when we are oppos- 
ite old Elsinore, i 
The billow.s o’ertop us, 

And break and fall . o’er, 

And drench us, and drive us 
On three courses tearin’, 

And hammer and rive us, 

And keep the chief swearhi’. 

And when from the Skagger 
, .We come to the Sea, 

And into it sta,Bger 

As drunk as ean he; \ 

Then, .up and down lifting. 

We semi to Old Harry . ' 

The freight that keeps shifting— 

Tliy gift, (Jellmre ; 

Till, signalled, aboard 
Comes Tom from the Tees ; 

Arid night finds lis moored 

At Whitelaw’s iir peace. . ■ : 

J. Logie UoBEBTsoiT. 

3 artieie ’Tq'Luiea in Norbotten,’ CTiaiiitsrs's Journal tor 1897. page 30. 
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By Lieutonant-Colonol Sir It. L.VMnErtT Pi.AyFAXU, K.C.M.G. 


III.— AFFAIRS IN BO.MALI-LAND. 


fir.st sorioiw dilliciiltie.s we. bail 
Somali coas-t rc.sullecl from 
the unprovoked outrage ou Captain 
Burton's e.vpedition in 1854. The 
story has often been puhlished ; I 
Will only mention that in conse- 
quence of the outrage certain cleinancl.s were made 
on the Somalis, and enforced by a blockade of 
Berbera during an entire year. When at length 
th.a bloekado was raised I was sent over to conclude 
a treaty, in which onr dumnnd.s were embodied. 
One of the.5a was: ‘The trallic in slaves shall 
cease for ever; and any slaves wlio, contrary to 
tins engagement, shall be introduced into tlie said 
territories shall be delivered up to tlie Briti.sh ; and 
the eonunaruler of any vessel of Her Majesty’s 
or of the II.E.I.CV.S navy shall have the power 
of demanding the surrender of such slaves, and 
of supporting the deiuiind by force of arms if 
necessary.’ 

For .several yeans this eng.agemeut was success- 
fully evaded. At last it readied our ears tliat 
not only was the slave-trade being carried on as 
briskly as ever, but tliat it bad assumed a new 
and most revolting cliaracter. The masters of 
vessels from tlie soutli-oast coast of Arabia, who 
congregated there for the annual fair, not satisfied 
with tlie purdia.se of Abyssinian and Galla slaves, 
were in the habit of kidnapping Somali girls, on 
the plea of pretended marriage. In Miirdi 1860 
I was sent over to the Somali coast, in the Lady 
Canning, to inquire into this matter. I had .absolute 
proof of three girls having been thus kidnapiped ; 
and I learnt that, to guard against the possibility 
of their capture by our vessels, they had been sent 
overland, to Kurrem, where their purchasers in- 
tended to call for them on their way home. 
Thither I went. I sent for the chief elder of the 
place, and pointed out the disgrace they were 
bringing on tbemselve.s by consenting to tlie sale ' 
of their oivn people — free girls—a crime particu- :; 

So. 6.S.— Von. II. [All liiffhts 


larly lieinou.s in the eyes of gooil Mohammedans. 
Of conr.se they denied all kiiowledgu of tlie facts, 
and averred tliat, as far as they knew, the girls 
liad been legally married, and laid been sent by 
their liiisb.ands to await their arrival. I knew they 
lied, and insisted on the girls being dclivereil up 
to me. They refused ; and it was not till I had 
threatened tliat the vessel would open fire Uiion 
their fort tliat they came to tlieir senses and the, 
captives were brought on hoard, 

.lust ns we were on the pioiiit of leaving ,I 
received information that a large number of girls 
in like evil ease were at the neiglibouring port 
of Siyarrah, and I determined, if it were po.Hsihle, 
to effect their liberntiun also. lYe Rteamcd into 
the liarboiir, and anchored close to the fort. All 
the arguments of the previous clay had to be gone 
over again ; and it was not till a similar tlisjiat 
bad been made that tlie elders prombsed to 
surrender the girls that liad been sent to tliem 
for safe custody. They swore by tlie .Solemn 
‘oath of divorce’ that tliora were only sixteen, 
and these wore sent on board. Tlie girks on 
arrival infoniiocl mo that there were, eight more, 
and those also I demanded. To en sure my demand 
being complied with I requested tlie, commander 
to send a boat on .shore, to, seize the first six men 
they could lay hands on, and to detain them till 
the gilds were sent on board. At tlie .same time 
a slvot from the Lady Ckmmng, fired wide of tlie 
fort, but ne.ar enough to be unplua.>-ant, lent .strength 
to iny demand and in all twenty-four girls were 
delivered up to mo at this place. They were all 
pretty, young creatures of from twelve to sixteen 
years of age, and .all told tlie .same tale : that they 
hail been inveigled by their relatives into the pos- 
session of, the Arab slave-dealer.s by a .simulated 
marriage, and then sent off to Siyarrah to await 
shipment. The joy they experienced was unniis- 
’ . takable, anil hardly more than my oi\ui at having 
■ been the means of restoring them to freedom. Once 
Beserved.'jt Feu, li, KS0O. 
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more, a? we were about to leave, a messenger, who 
biul been formerly a Sejioj' in the Aden police, 
arrived at Siyavriih, where he had heard I was ; 
he iiiformetl mo that a largo Arab slave-vessel 
was then making its way to Kuvrem. We 
went there at once, and found her anchored 
about twenty miles east of Siyairnh. All the 
slaves had been landed under charge of the 
mcnila or master and part of the cretv. I had 
eight Somali attendants with mo, and these men 
were armed and sent on shore to track the 
fugitives. They fmind. them, and brought them 
lirtek hefore 10 I'.ji. I’lio vessel belonged to a 
son of the chief of Annilgavhie, in the Persian 
fhdf, who had purchased or kidnapped at Bcrhera 
a ninulMr of shave boy.s and girls, all of whom 
we captured. The boat and her ci’ew were sent 
to Aden for adjudication. 

Wo then went to r>erbera. Tliere the Lady 
Cmnintj captured the .si.ster boat, belonging to 
the fianio o\ynor. T learnt that a caravan had 
arrived from ITarrar, with a vast miiuher of 
slaves. I could not ignore their presence, yet we 
fedt powerless to take them from tlie shore, with 
the small crew of the ImcIij Gammvj, in presence 
of twenty thousand armed Somalis. I demanded 
their .surrender, however,, and I was strongly 
supported by one Hadji .Tamiia, a man of groat 
repute for learning and sanctity, who went about 
from tribe to tribe i]i the cap.icity of teacher and 
peacemakor. He openly declared that though the 
U'afllo in .slaves was lawful in accordance with 
Mohammedan law, j-et to thorn it was unlawful, 
as they luid made a .solemn xdedge not to engage 
in it ; btrt that nothing else save a breach of 
treaty could he expootecl from people who so far 
forgot their tel igion as to sell their own daughters 
into slavery. Of course tliey refused to surrender 
the slaves, and nothing remained for me hut to 
take precatiLions , that they .should not ho em- 
barked. P therefore warned every : boat to leave 
Berbera, within twenty-four hours; and, as I had 
to replace Brigadier Coghlan at Aden, I returned 
fhere, The Badjr Canning, however, returned to 
the Somali coast, and captured twenty-two more 
slaves. The total number thus rescued was one 
hundred and forty. This was all j)lain sailing in 
comparison with the task : that devolved on me 
afterwards : What was to ho done with one 
hundred and forty slaves, most' of them young 
ami attractive girls? One or. two of the youngest 
.ware ' :senb to missionary orphanages at Bombay,' 
and a few more were taken as servants by English 
hulies at : Aden. There appeared- nothing for it 
hut to marry off the remainder as best we could. 
Bufc a very unexpected, difficulty occurred; The 
Kadi, an exceedingly devout and learned theolo- 
gian, declared: . tliat, according to ’ Mohammedan 
law, the institutimi of slavery was :perfectly legal, 
:We, who ..had brute force on our . side, had 
.declared it to be, .the contrary,, and- :had rescued 
these, girls from their lawful owners'; therefore he 


could not conscicntioivsly marry tliem ; he was 
quite willing to do .so if lie could find a text of 
the Koran to justify liim. I told him that I 
tliorouglily appveciiited Ids scruples, hut if he 
failed in Iiis search he would ceilainly cease to 
be Kadi of Aden. The text was found ! 

Tn Octolier 1858 I was sent on a punitive 
. expedition to the African coast in H.M.S. Chesa- 
pmhe. The circum.stances requiring an example 
to be made were, as far as we knew, the follow- 
ing : In ..Tanu.iry the British barque TelegrajLi, of 
Bristol, from Aden hound for the. Kooria Mooria 
Islands, when coasting along the Afi'icnn shore 
liad been piraticidly seized by the Somalis of 
Oiirbeh. Tlio master and crew, driven from the 
lii'ig, .and forced to leave her in .an open boat, 
witliout water or provision.s, wore piclced up by 
the H.E.T.G.’s sldp Elphinstone, and brought to 
Aden. The officer commanding that .sldp was 
sent by General Coghlan to exact .satisfaction for 
the outrage, and, if possible, to recover tlio brig. 
He went, bombarded the town, and, flnding the 
ship hopelessly stranded, set her on Are and 
returned to Aden. The punishment inflicted by 
the Elphinstone ajopeared scarcely commensurate 
with tlie offence ; hut no more Was possible by 
means of a small sailing-ves.sel on that dangerous 
coast. I was therefore sent in H.M.S. CImapealce 
to inquire more fully into the circumstances of 
the case, ami to act ns might appear necessary, 
On l.he 7tli October we .sighted a town which wo 
took to ho Onrbeh, .and the Chesapeake began to 
prepare for action. Fortunately, as it turned out, 
ave had p.assed Onrbeh, and the town wo had 
niistaken for it wa.s Bunder Murayeh, eight or: 
ten, miles farther east. , Seeing a boat : put; oil' 
to the steamer, we lay to, and were' hot a 
little surprisefl to observe two English sailors in 
her. As .soon as they came on board they; in- 
formed us that they Avero part of the ' drew of : the 
barque llawy TiMincr, which had been avrecked, at 
Ras Hafoon, and that ssAmu.'of their companions 
remained on .shore.: No sooner had tlie ve.ssel 
struck than .she began to break np ; the boats 
■wore stoA-e in, but, eight men managed to get 
on sliore mi spars. The master and four others 
Avere droAvned. The survivors found about one 
hundred Somalis on shore, avIio treated them 
Avith the greatest kindness. The natiA'es them- 
sehms had little to offer except a feAV fish ; but 
they made them a hut of brush AAmod, and there 
the whole party remained for about six weeks in 
a very miserable condition.. The .Somalis had a 
smnR : boat, and, Avheii the Aveather permitted, 
they loacled it Avith gum and mats and some of 
the copper from the Avreek, and took the seamen 
Avith them to Alloola,., a small port AA'e.st of Cape 
Guavdafni. There they AA'ere treated most hospi- 
tably, and distributed : amongst the inhabitants, 
A\dio fed them as AA'cll as they could. They AA'ere 
then passed on from place to ' place, on foot, . till 
. they arrived at Murayeh, Avliere Ave received them 
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<in board the Chesapcalce, At j^riirnytdi tlioy were 
espeoiall}' well cared foi', and fed witli the best 
that the village aH’orded. 

It was manifestly impossible for ns to t;ike on 
board a party of distressed seamen who bad been 
so well treated liy the very poor natives of this 
const and proceed to destroy one of their townis. 
I -went on shore to inquire into the matter, and 
liiul an interviOAV with the chief men of the place. 
The account tliey gave of the. so-oidled pii'atical 
iSciziire of the Tckpmph was quite dilferent to 
that whicli had renclied us. Tliey .stated that 
when tlie ve.ssd grounded, a number of Somalis 
wont alongside, to prober assistance ; the two 
partie.s could not, of coni'.9e, make themselves 
understood ; atul the erow, alarmed for their 
.safety, took to their linnt and escaped. The 
Somalis then collected all tlie innvable property 
tliey could lind on lioard and stored it on shore, 
thinking that ive should send for it from Aden. 
On the arrival of the Elphingtnne they wore 
eager to deliver it up, but that vo.s.sel, without 
making any inquiries, at once proceeded to fire 
upon the town. The natives at first lliought 
that .she was saluting them ; but on seeing tlie 
shot strike the town they di.spcr.sed, and the 
property W(W eventually carried away by the 
natives and, Airah traders. 1 ivas quits disposed 
to accept, tliia , explanation for many roasou.s. 1 
liberally rewarded the, natives who liad suoconved 
our .countrymen, and hade them repeat to all 
their tribe that kindness .shown to distressed 
Britiiih subjects ivould alwajAS meet with reward. 

The last misfjion on which I went from Aden 
ivas to tlie same part of the Somali coast aa that 
wlioro the Telegraph had been wrecked. In October 
1803 news reached ns from Makulla, on the Arabian 
coast, that a massacre of English seamen luul 
occurred ne.'ir Capo Guardafui. I immediately left 
for Makulla in IT.IM.S. SeMiramin, of tlio Indian 
navy. Almo.st iniinediatcly after anchoring, a 
steamer was observed making for the port ; she 
proved to ho II.M.S. Pengum, commanded hy 
Lieutenant MTIardy, which had come from 
Zanzibar in search cif two mis.sing boats. It ap- 
peared that on the 1st of Septeniher, Lientonnnt 
M'Hard}’-, then at luaina (lat. 0’ ' 44' , S.) had 
despatched, n cutter and wlialelioat to searcli for 
slavers between Juba Eiver and Port Duruford, 
with oi’ders to meet at the latter place in 
fourteen days. The cutter was commanded hjr 
Ijieutenant -Pountaine, with whom Were a.quartor- 
m.a.ster and eight men. Tlie wlialer ebutained the 
gunner’s mate and eight men ; ih all, the expe- 
dition consi.sted of fifteen souks. Lioiitenant 
ilTIardy, alarmed at the long ah.seneo of hi.s,i'ncn, , 
followed them up the coast, and eventiially avent,, 
to .Miikuila, where We met him. On the evening, 
of the 2Sd wo left that port with the Pengidii in 
tow, aiid proceeded to Buiulor Murayeli, the most 
important 'plaoe on i the eastern coast , of Somuli- 
land. It hulorigf3 to.the Mejei’teyn tribe, the Sultan 


of which is the only hereditary prince in north- 
east Africa; he. sometimes reside.^ in Mni'ayeh, 
but more frequently at a iviitering-place two day.s’ 
journey to the smith. Iloth lhi.s place and Oarhch, 
which have been before mentioned, are situated 
on a narrow strip of .saml, hero and there widen- 
ing out into hays, which intervene between the 
sea and a lofty, prccipitou.s riingo of hills pro- 
ducing gve.at quantities of fvaukiucensu, gum-arabic, 
and variona other gums and re, sins ; in fact, the 
Tlmrifcra Itegio of l;ho aucient.s. My great desire 
was to see the Sultan, who was alisent in tlie 
interior ; and I at once dc.spatched a nics.sengcr 
begging him to meet me, at ns early a date as 
po.ssible, somewhere on the coast. 

The natives of this qlaco admitted that tlie 
craw of one boat, coutainiug lifteen European, 
seamen, had been murdered on their const ; anil, 
as the Sultan could not be expected before nine 
day.s, wo started in seai'ch of the. place where the 
atrocity was committed. One of the principal 
inhabitants volmitecrcd to guide ns. Lieutenant 
MTIardy came with ns in tlie Scriiiranm, leaving 
Ilia own ves.sel at BimiJer Arura 3 'eli. /Wo anchored 
about fifteen miles wc-st of Has As.scer, or Cape 
Ouardafiu, at a plaoe culled. Baraida, a Kither .ax- 
lensi VO plain enc!o.scd between the son and a setiii- 
cireiilar duiin of hills ; and within a very short time 
after landing wo had ample proof that here our: 
unfortunate countrymen had piuished. At almost 
every .step .some trace of them met our eyes: 
here a scrap of canvas, there a morsel of clpthing, 
and in the middle of the hay wo clearlj'- saw 
where the bofiC had hofiii pulled a.shnrc above 
high-water mark. Close hj’’ a fire was liglited 
witli fragments of the Penguin's cutter, which 
showed that the natives had been on the spot 
jii.st hefoi'o our arrival. Proceeding aliout a. mile 
inland, wo readied a small village of mat-lints, in 
every one of whicli were articles belonging to the 
ill-fated party, sucli as oars, ammnnition-ho.xes, a 
IJ.air of jiarallcl rulers, a pniut-hrusli, and a ,sea- 
nianh liat-rihhon with the inscription Nm-ci/ssus — 
the Admiral’s , llng.ship, to wliioli the .Peaf/if-iii. was 
tender — many of them stained with blood. Tlie 
people of the village had fled at onr, approach. 
We burnt eveiy hut , and every article of property 
we could find. After thi.s wo went to Alloola, 
whero I found sevenil people having some knou'- 
ledgo of tlio afl'air. 

, As . far as , could he gathered from such .sources 
of , information, , it appeared that the two boats, 
after , having left Magadosha, proceeded north-, 
.■wards, no doubt in pnr.suit of .slave-vessels, hut 
cortainly to such a distance as to preclude all 
hope of being able to return, and they were com- 
pelled by the violence of the monsoon to rim before 
it. “..They called at .Ibis Mliahei' (lat. 9" 29'/N.), aiid 
'here .the. cutter anchored at some little distance 
from the hoach, ■vvhile the wdialar . went ori- .shore: 
for ^'W'ater,^ Thro.ugh .some unoxplnined-.misuhder- 
standing hetiveen : the ivhaleP.s crew arid the 
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natives, several of the latter were wounded, if 
not kiiled. The former were compelled to seek 
.safety hy ilight. They abandoned their boat on 
.shore, and, jumping into the water, swam off to 
the cutter. Both crow.s, in the. one remaining 
boat, continued their course northward, and after 
rounding Cape Guatdafui, anchored off Baraida. 
The boat arrived here on the 26th September ; 
and, a-s it had originally only fourteen days’ 
provisions, it is by no means improbable that the 
crewa were much eshansted by hunger, thirst, 
and fatigue. 

Tliere is no means of knowing what took place 
liore. A misnnder.standing of some kind must have 
occurred, and perhap.s the necessary precaution 
which the seamen adopted of keeping their arms 
in readiness might have been interpreted as an 
jutention to commence hostilities. Bnt whatever 
the eaiuse, the Somali.? attacked the boat in over- 
powering number.? ; and it is said that when 
some of them had been killed, and the Somalis 
were in the act of dragging the boat on to the 
beach, tha rest jumped into the sea. Tlicj' were 
prevented by the natives from landing. Some 
were speared in the water. Only one, a strong 
.swimmer, succeeded in rounding a cape about half 
a mile distaiit, where, landing, he fled towitrds 
the,, east, On the way he met two Somalis, who 
took liim to Asseer, where they made him over 
to a. merchant of Alloola for a ransom of ten 
dollars. This man, by Ids own account, engaged 
four Somalis to conduct the seaman overland to 
Alloola!; on hi.s way he was met by a party of 
the same people who had murdered . Ids shipmates, 
apd he: also shared their fate. 

I found it impos.sible to ascertain the motives 
which prompted this massacre. There was. no 
time to take them into , consideration i prompt 
retribution was necessary while the tragedy was 
still fresh in men’s minds. I felt sure that the 
Sultan Idniself was guiltless in the matter. He 
liad, on too many occasions proved hi.s fidelity to 
ii.s, and shown too much hospitality to British 
.‘■tiilors wrecked on ids coasts, to be lightly sus- 
pected ! but he and his advisers woidd liave been 
accomplices after the act if they failed to cause 
justice to be done. However strong his desire, 
he, had not the power to do so unless he could 
:})lead a considerable amount of pressure as a 
justification to his people; so I resolved to 
demand , the surrender and execution of the cul- 
prits, failing .which every village on Ids coasts, 
within range of the ships’ guns would he de- 
stroyedi .. 

On the 2d November the Sultan arrived, and 
next morning I had an interview with him. The 
result of the ineetlng was. quite satisfactory. : He 
showed himself the just ruler and. firm friend of 
the Bnglibli that we had ever believed him to be. 
He did not, attempt to palliate :the. atrocity, or - to 
acou.se the English .sailors of having oommenced 


the affray ; he readily admitted its enormity, Ids 
sorrow for it, and his desire to cause justice to 
be done. He stated Ids determination to march 
against the imii'derer.s that night, and he specified 
ten day.s as the time within which he could ensure 
their capture. Tliis appeared reasonable enough, 
as, forewarned of our demands for their .surrender, 
they had, no doubt, attempted to secure safety by 
dispersion and flight. Punctual to hi.s appoint- 
ment, the Sultan met me at Alloola on the 13th. 

. liieutoiiant M'Hardy and I landed, and had an 
interview with him. He had brought all the 
. plundered property he had been able to collect, 
consisting only of a few arms. The account lie 
gave of the affair was pi'eoisely similar to what we 
had heard from other sources ; he assured us that 
the assailant.? had only been fifteen in number, 
without counting w'omeii, who are generally as 
active as the men in an affray. He accounted 
for their having been able to overpower tlie 
sailors by .stating that only live of the latter had 
used firearms, and that some of the rifles and 
revolver.? had been lo.st in the whaleboat. Thi.s 
was confirmed, to a certain extent, by the rifles 
which were delivered up ; they bore no appearance 
of having been fired, and the Somalis are too 
ignorant of the use of firearms to render it pro^ 
bablo that they could have cleaned them. The 
remaining seamen, having only swords, were unable 
to use them against the Somalis on shore, or to 
contend against their spears, which they throw 
with great dexterity. Of the fifteen assailants, 
three, he assured me, had been killed, four hail 
escaped to places beyond his jurisdiction, and the 
remaining eight he had brought, and were at my 
disposition. To estimate how much the Sultaii 
had done in delivering up these culprits wo : iluist 
-remember how many murclsr.? had been committed 
on our subjects since we had held possession of 
Aden, and that in no single instance: have w’e 
ever succeeded in enforcing, the .surrender of the 
imirderer.?. I determined that an immediate 
example should he made, and that, as the Sultan 
had tried and condemned the prisoners, only he 
shouhl execute them. To this he offered no ob- 
jection ; and shortly before sunset the boats of 
both vessels 'proceeded to the shore, but the crews 
did not land. The prisoners were then brought 
down to the beach and decapitatedL Amongst 
them ivas the chief elder of the clan to whicli they 
all belonged, also one of the two wdio had killed 
the last survivor on his way to Alloola. They 
all confessed their guilt, walked to the beach with 
steady pace, beat their necks to the sword, and 
met their death ivithont a murmur. 

, Thus prompt and signal retribution was exacted, 
the honour of the Briti.sh flag was viiulicateil, and 
it was made evident to the savage residents on 
the Somali coast that, avhile we never failed to 
reward . services rendered to our subjects, we were 
.no less prepared to avenge their wrongs. 
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THE BED BAT’S DAUGHTEE. 

CHAl'TKH Xr. 


HEN Bi'ownc roaduKl tiie Hug 
J acqum'ii;, after lus receipt of tlie 
letter Avbicli had caused him .so 
much pain and consternation, it 
was to learn that Katherine was 
not at homo, and . to find Madame 
Bern.stain in her sitting-room sniffing vigorously 
lit n bottle of smelling-salts and on the verge of 
liysterios. Seeing Browne, .she .sprang to her feet 
with a cry that was half one of relief and half of 
flair. 

‘Oh, iilousienr Browne,’ said she, ‘Heaven be 
liraised that you hiivo come ! I have had such 
terrihle trouble this morning, and have passed 
thi'ongh suidi a .scone with Katherine that niy 
nerves are quite un.strung.’ 

‘ Where is Katherine?’ Browne inquired almost 
angrily, and quite ignoring the description of her 
woe.5 ; ‘and what is the ine.aning of the letter 
she wrote mo this morning?’ 

‘ You must not be angry with her,’ said niadamo, 
approaching and laying her hand gently npon 
hi.s arm, while she looked up into hia face with 
whiit- was intended ,kr he a, piteon.s expression. 
‘The poor child is only doing what she: deems to 
he right. You would not have her, act otherwise, 
I know.’ ' 

‘ You nnder,9timd my , feelingsi I think,’ 
Browne replied hknitly. ‘At the .same time, I 
know how over-consoicntioiis , in such matters 
.she is apt. to be. Cannot I see her? Where is 
she?’ 

‘ She has gone out,’ said niadinue, with a 
sigh. ‘She and I, I ,am sorry to say, had a 
little disagreement this morning over her treat- 
ment of yon, I know it was very wrong of 
me, and that you will liiite me for it; but I 
could not help it. I could not let her spoil licr 
own life and yours without uttering a proto.st, 
A.S a result, she did what .she always does — that 
i.s to .say, she put on lier hat and cape, and went 
for a walk.’ 

‘But have you no notion where I could find 
her?’ asked Browne, who was beginning to feel 
that everything and everybody were conspiring 
against him. ‘ Ha,s she any n.snal haunts where I 
should run a moderate chance of coming across 
her?’ 

‘On that point I am afraid I can say nothing,’ 
answered madame. ‘She seldom takes me into 
her ccmfidence. Yet, .stay; I do remember having 
heard her once say that when .she was put out by 
anything the only thing that could soothe her, 
and sot her right again, was a visit to the picture 
galleries at the Louvre.’ 

‘ Yoir are sure you know of no other place ?’ 

‘ None whatever,’ ; replied the lady. ‘ The pic- 


tures at the Lnnvi’B are the only thing.s in Paris 
in which she .Hoenis to take any intere.st. She is 
mad on the subject.’ 

‘In that case I’ll try the Louvre at once,’ said 
Browne, picking up his hat. 

‘But let me fir.st explain to you the rea.smi of 
all that has happened,’ said madame, .stretching 
out lier hand as if to detain him. 

‘Thank you,’ Browne returned, with greater 
coldness than he had ever yet spoken to her ; 
‘l,)Ut, if you do not mind, I would rather liear 
that from her own lips.’ 

lYitli that ho bade madame good-bye, ami made 
Ins way down to the street once more. From the 
Hue Jacquai'ie to the Louvre Is not more tlinn 
a ten minute.s’ drive at most — that is to s.ay, if 
you proceed by tlie Aremio de I’Optira — ami yet 
to Browne it seemed as if he were hours in the 
cab. On entering the mu.soum he made hi.s way 
direct to tliQ picture galleries. Tlie Iniilding Iiad 
not been long open, and for this reason only 
a few people were to he seen in the eorridars, 
a oirciuu.stanco for which .Browne was devoutly 
tliankfiil. It was not until he reached Eoora IV. ■, 
tliat he knew he was not to Imve his journey in 
vain. Standing before Titiau’a ‘ Enfcomhment of 
Chri.st,’ her hands clasped before her, Avn.s Katherine. 
Her wljole being seemed absorbed in enjoyment 
of the picture, and it was not niitil ho was close 
to her that she turned , and saw him. When she 
did he noticed that her face was very white and 
haggard, and that she looked as . if she had not 
slept for many nights. 

‘Oh, why have yon followed me ? ’ she asked 
piteously. 

‘ I have oome to acknowledge in p,er.soh the 
letter yon sent me this morning,’ he answered. 
‘Surely, Katherine, you did not think I should 
do as yon asked me, and go away without even 
bidding yon good-bye?’ 

‘I hoped you would,’ she answered, and lier 
lips trembled a.s she uttered the words, 

‘Then jmu do not know me,’ he replied, ‘nor 
do you know yonnsolf. No, darling ; yon are my 
aflianeocl wife, and I refuse to go. What is more, 
I will not give yon up, come what niajn Surely 
you do not think that mine is such a fair-weather 
love that it must be destroyed by the flnst adverse 
wind ? Try it and see,' 

‘But I cannot and must not try it,’ she answered : 
and then she added, with such a weight of sorrow 
in her voice that it was as much as he could 
do to prevent himself from taking her in his, 
arms and comforting her, ‘Oh, you can have no 
idea how unhappy I am!’ 

‘The more reason that I should be with you 
to comfort you, darling,’ he declared. ‘What am 
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I lieru for, if not to help you? You do not 
ijeem to have realised niy proper position in the 
wui'lil. If you are not very cureful,, I shall 
pick you - up and cany you olf to the nearest 
parson, mid marry you, willy-nilly ; and after 
that you ’ll bo obljoed to put the iiianageinent 
of your allidrs in my hund.Sj whether you want 
to or not.’ 

Slie looked at hint a little reproachfully. 

‘ Plen.se don’t joke iiljout it,’ .she said. ‘ I assure 
you it i.s by no means a laughing matter to 
me.’ 

‘Nor is it to me,’ amswered Browne. ‘I should 
have liked you to have seen my face wlieu I 
read your letter. I firmly believe I was the 
mo.st nii.serablB nuin in Europe.’ 

She offered no reply to this .speech, and perhaps 
that was why a little old gentleman, the same 
old man in the threadbare black cloak and old- 
fashioned hat who liauuts the galleries, and who 
entered at that inoinent, imagined that they were 
quarrelling. 

‘Gome,’ said tlie young man at List, ‘let us 
find a place where we can sit down and talk 
unobserved. Then we’ll thrash the matter out 
properly.’ 

‘But it will be no use,’ replied Katherine. 
‘Believe : me, 1 have thought it out most care- 
fully,, and have tpiite made up my mind winit 
I must do. Please do not ask me to , break the 
resolutions I have made.’ 

‘I will not ask you to do iiuytliiug but love 
nie,, dear,’ returned Browne. ‘'The iiufortuuate 
part of : it is, you see, I also have made resolu- 
tions that you on your side must not ask me 
to , break. In tlmt case it seems that we have 
come to a deadlock, and the only way out of , it 
is >for : us : to start afre.sh, to discuss the matter 
thpi'onghlyp and . so arrive at an luiderstandiug. 
G’ouie along j I know an excellent corner Avhere 
we can talk without fear of being disturbed. Let 
rls fihd it.’ , 

Seeing that to protest would be useless, and 
deriving a feeiiug.of safety from his uinsterfuluess, 
slie allowed him to lead her along the galleries 
until they reached the corner to which he had 
referred. No one , was , in sight, not even the 
little old man in the cloak, who was probably 1 


gloating, according to custom, over the ‘ Venus del 
Pardo’ in Boom VL 

‘Now let us .sit down,’ said Browne, pointing to 
the seat, ‘and you must tell me every thing. Pe- 
uieiubcr, I have a right to know ; and redect also 
that, if there is any person in this wide world 
wlio cun help you, it is 1, your hushuud in the 
•sight of God, if not by the law of man.’ 

He took licr hand, and found that it was treni- 
bliiig. He pres.sed it within his own as if to give 
her courage. 

‘Tell mo everything, darling,’ he said — ‘every- 
thing from the very beginning to the end. Then 
I shall know how to help you. I can see that you 
have been worrying yourself about it more than 
is good for your liealtli. Let me share the re- 
sponsibility with you.’ 

iShe had to admit to herself that, after till, it 
wa.s good to have a man to lean upon, to feel 
that sucli a pillar of strength tvus behind her. 
For this isason she nncousciously drew a little 
closer to him, as though she would seek shelter 
in his arms and defy the world from that i)hice 
of security. 

‘Now let me have your story,’ said Browne. 
‘Hide nothing from me; for only when I know 
all shall I be in a position to say how 1 am in a 
position to help you.’ 

He felt a shudder sweep over Jier as lie said 
this, and a considerable interval elapsed before she 
replied. When she did her voice vyas harsh and 
strained, as if she were nerving herself to inake 
an admission which she would rather not have 
allowed to pass her lips. 

‘You cannot imagine,’ she said, ‘how it pains 
mo to have to tell you my pitiful tale. And yet, 
I feel that I should he doing you a far greater; 
wrong if I were to keep silence. It is not for 
myself that I feel this, but for you. Whataver 
may be my fate, whatever may come later, I want 
you always to reiueuiber that.’ , 

‘I will remember,’ her lover replied softly.: 
‘But you must not think of :ine , at all, dear. 

I am content to serve you. Now tell me overy- 
thing.’ 

Once more she was silent for a few moments, 
as though she was collecting' her thoughts ; then 
she comiueuoed her tale.: 


T l-I E E L I M I N- A T I O N OF T H E D RTJ N E A R B. 


ERE are perjiaps as many pro- 
posals for the : solution -of , the 
drink, problem las. ,:theiy ,,,arfe B 
to . the question. luasmncli /as the' 
lOvil is,:„oue of the .people’s own 
choosing, , it is : suggested - thiifc ' a 
popularly elected, body: for the contrbl:'.:of : the/ 
drink traffic Would have the: effect 'of doing away 
with as nnioli of it /as/ iii their later experienee/of 


it, , they found to be desirable. Some say that the 
evils: .of,,the traffio aretaliuoat entirely due to the 
bad quality of alfioholie liquors on sale in the 
public-houses, and would have, us believe that by 
the/ preveiition df :adult 0 ration and by the enforced 
maturing of .spirits we, would be rid of drunkards. 
,Other.s again say that no/ more need: be done than 
simply to enforce the law as it at present exists, 
and drunkennoss—at least, in: pnblio^will soon be 
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a tiling of the jiast. A uertain number of persons, 
probably in a very small niinority, would impiise 
total proliilntion upon the drunken community, 
ndiutlier the public wisli it or not ; and these 
and the Local Option party are not averse to a 
sacriliee of the opportunities of the iimny in order 
to save the drunken few. Lastly, there have 
always been some who have insisted that the only 
way to deal ivith (lrunkcnne.s.s i.s to remove the 
drunkard. All attempts to dual with the qnu.?- 
tion may be classified under one of three propoHids : 
lho.se which put reBtriction.s upon the kind of 
liijuor to be ollered to the public, tho.se which 
would put more restrictions uiiou the opportunitio.s 
of the public to obtain liquor, and tliose wbicb 
would put greater restriction.s u[)(ni the drunkard. 
One i.s inclined to one or other of tho.se methods 
according a.s one regards a modei'ute use of 
alcohol a.s desirable or not, and according as one 
interprets the principle of the liberty of the 
individual sulijeet, 

Perhaps it i.s true that the seientifie men of the 
country and the medical profe.ssiuu have on the 
ivliole mo.st strongly advocated the restriction of 
liiu drunkard. Tliey have been tolling its for 
many year.s now that there is a .stage in driinkeu- 
nuss when the vice becomes a disease, when the 
drunkard should be .called ii iialient, uiul when ho 
can no mpru he held capalde of choice or of Bulf- 
restruint in the matter of drinking than an epihqiLic 
can bo suppo,secl capable of staving off a lit Ijy 
an ed'ort of vvill. Accordingly, it lias been the 
constant I’ocommendatiun of .science and of medicine 
that the drunkard should ho taken pri.soner and 
segregated for a season in spite of hintself. The 
value to the community of the removal of the 
drunkard from its midst is not to ho ineaHured 
only by the happy releaBO which is hound to be 
felt when a most undesirable class of persons 
disappears. Nor is tbe gain to be regarded only 
as a relief to tbe ratepayer by the mmovul of an 
incubu.s on the parish. Even if all drunkards 
w'ere summarily removed by death the gain to 
society would not only be here and now. Posterity 
might perhaps be eon.sidored to have gained even 
more than the generation from w'hich the 
drunkards have been taken; for one of the 
worst features of the habit of oxees.siYe drinking 
is that it i.s in some seiwe hereditary. ; 

In a recant , work, 27ic Presmt Evolution- of Man, 
I)r Archdall Iteid takes the view that the human 
being, regarded as an organism, is evolving ehielly 
in relation to infectious diseases and iu relation to 
alcohol and other drugs. We can hiive no sort of 
stu'ety that a person or a stock is able: to survive 
any disottse, or that immunity to it lui.s been 
acquired, e.vcept by the slo\v process of experience 
; and of survival of the fit. Similarly, rvo can have ^ 
no surety that a family or a, race will be strong to , 
; fe.si.st alcohol except the probability that inniinnity 
will follow upon an : experience of it which elimi- 
;nntes the most weak. Now, though the eifeote of ^ 


alcohol are more slow and lingering than the 
efl'eeta of a disoaisa such as that of .smallpox, the 
immediate results are nmch more miserable. If 
di‘unkennes.s kiiied quickly tiiere would he a 
speedy end to the trouble. Tut it does not; and 
in the process of drunkenness much misery couie.s 
to the drunkard, to society, ami particularly to 
his family. The best we can hope is that, by 
some .slow proco.ss. of elimination of those wim are 
weak in relation to alcohol, tlus race will be 
spared all those mi.series which precede the death 
of the drunkard. The revised version of the 
'Inheritance of dninkeiiiies.s is that tlie oll'sprinp; 
of drmikai-ds inherit a predisposition to fall 
victims to the habit to wliieh tbe parents were 
predisposed before tbem. If driuikard.s, Ibeii, 
Were removed from social life, if they did not 
many and did not ' beget chiklreii, jiosterity 
would at least bo .spiured that piroportion of 
drunkeiiue,s.s which i.s due to inheritance. But 
a much more important con.sideratiou is t|ut 
which refers to the effect upon the cliildreu of 
drunkards of growing up in a domestic enviran- 
luent which is drunken. These things are all a 
matter of opinion ; but we are probably witbiu the 
mark in saying that for one imui who is bom to 
druukeiuies.s there are two or three who are 
educated to it liy drunken parents. Fortunately 
this educational inlluenee is one which a prOffi.ss 
of elimination of drunlcanls from social life will 
prevent even more than it will prevent the pro- 
creation of children bora to drunkenness. 

These consideratiuns would be irrelevant and , 
purely academic were it not that on the l.st of 
January 1899 there came technically, though not 
praeticidly into operation until a little later, an 
act which, for the first time iu the liEtory of . 
our constitution, o.xplicitly aims at the elimination 
of the drunkard. The Inebriates Act, 1898, as 
it is to be called, is an act which, provides fur' 
the detention in a reformatory, for a period not 
exceeding three years, of persons who have come, 
into court because of crimes committed imder 
the influence of drink, or to which drunkenness 
has contributed, and for a similiar detention of 
offenders who have been convicted four times 
Avithiu a twelvemonth of acts of driinkenness 
which the law already regards as oflence.s. The 
general effect upon society of : the compulsory 
detention of these drunken criminals doe.s not now 
concern us, nor need we now inquire into its effect 
.upon the driudcard. We are dealing now. with 
the effect upon po.stority of the elimination of 
drunkards ;, tind Ave may coufideutly hope that if 
this act, is avoU administered it av ill lead to, a 
great improvement in tlio chances of posterity in 
relation to alcohol in the two directioua Avhiali: 
Ave have indicated. The detention of habitual 
.drunkards for the periods indicated may be . ex- . ' 
peeted to have but a slight oifect upoii: tlieir 
iprocreatiAte . capacity, and tlm , effect ,ih AvithdruAv- 
Tng the ' baneful, inliuence .of drunken parents from 
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the riaing generation may not be of mueli greater • 
importance; but we may be assured that this act, , 
which was admitted by the Government at . the 
time of its passing to be more or less tentative, 
opens tlie gate at which the scientists and doctors 
have been clamouring for years, If pains be 
taken to make this act successful, it will have 
paved the way for an act which will provide for 
the detention of air habitual drnnkards, whether 


criminal or not. Without doubt tiiiie will prove 
the nece.ssity of extending the period of detention 
of those for whom a few years’ segregation are 
found insuilicient. Then posterity will have to 
bear all the blame of its drunkenness, because 
tliis generation will have taken the necessary pre- 
cautions to eliminate from social life those who 
would otherwise come to he looked back upon as 
a drunken ancestry. 


THE UNIQUE MRS SPINK. 


III. 


0 matter.s drifted on for a space, 
Albert congratulating himself on 
the effect of his timely word, and 
becoming more and more settled in 
ln.s old - bachelor habits. His days 
were pas.sed in regidar routine. He 
rose at eight, breakfasted at eight-thirt 3 ’', had a 
stroll rguud the garden, and took the nine-twouty- 
five train to town ; lunched at one o’clock ; and, 
leaving business for tbe day at five, dined nt 
Ida club, and thereafter joined in a- game of 
billiards, oi‘, if the weather permitted, adjourned 
to play golf at Tooting Common. Occasionally 
lie. dined with some old friend, or went to. the 
theati'e. . So, that liis daily occupation of Fair- 
weather Villa . began and ended between the hours 
of ,9 P.M. and 9 A.m. 

It . was a; placid, unemotional existence; and, 
knowing ho other, ho was contented, . But, all 
unknown.' to Albert, a little cloud had arisen 
which . threatened to overshadow him. 

One glorious summer night ho reached home in 
splendid .spirits. His side had just won a hardly- 
contested foursome, and he owned the , proud 
cou.sciou.sness that never had he played better 
golf. There was no premonition of the thunder- 
bolt ■ which, mode.stly encased in an ordinary 
envelope, lay on the hall table awaiting him. 

The enclosure was in Elizabeth’s handwriting. 
Holding. , it under the hall lamp, Mr Spink 
succeeded hi deciphering the careful peumau- 
■■ship 

Dbab Mb ; Albert, — lye are going tp Iiave another. 
Will you kindly let us know when you are suited and 
we shall , leave. -^Toui'S respectfully, 

Mb ATO Mas Lophajl 

- Hare was indeed a calamity 1 
: Folks accM maids monthly, 

mid their - dwellings every third ymar,. can form no 
: cpnception ■ of what this threatened , .innoyation 
jmeaut: to . Alberl Edward' Spink, .who .had 'heeii 
born, ill Fajrwefl.tliar ’^illa, Balliam,, S.W.,; and. 

: to ‘ whose roquirenieiits the same j servant .'had , 
.attended for ‘many years.. V - ;; j-,; 1 
; That, . under the; , oircumstanoes, the , Lopham 
family should remain, was,' of ; c6urse,:;impo,Whlb. : ■ 



Already they iminbered four ; and despite Eliza- 
beth’s vigilance and anxiety to keep her husband 
and famil}’' in the background, Mr Spink could 
not fail to be at times painfully conscious of their 
presence. 

Little awlcwardnesses darted acro.ss his memory. 
Ho had not forgotten that Sunday afternoon when 
Hackstraw, a City acquaintance, being in tlie 
neighbourhood, chanced to call, bringing with him 
his wife and sister. They were co.sily, chatting in 
the drawing-room, when young Jonathan, who 
was of an adventurous turn, took it upon himself 
to Ml downstairs, landing, ivith a tremendous 
crash and a series of piercing yells, in the hall 
just outside the drawing-room door ; Mrs Lophani 
hud swiftly appeared and spirited her oftspring 
away to the back premises, wlienoe his howls, 
although softened by di.stanoe and intervening 
doors, still reached their ear.?. 

He had found it distinctly annoying when Mrs 
Hackstraw prefixed her murmurs of sympathy 
with the remark that she had been under the 
impression that he wa.? unmarried. It was dis- 
concerting to he obliged to reply that it was the 
child of his housekeeper, who, with her husband, 
resided with him. He intercepted a glaneg Mrs 
Hackstraw exchanged with her husband, and felt 
that they pitied him for the foolish lenience 
which led to the possibility of such awdavarJ 
occuiTcnces. 

Yea, the fiat had gone forth. The Lophains 
must go. ’ 

Albert smoked three pipes without coming to 
aiiy definite decision regarding the best method of 
procedure toh’ards the' engaging of a new house- 
keeper, and finally resolved to take Mrs Tliorney- 
oroft’s advice. She was an old friend,; and a 
bright,, sensible woman. She would be sure to 
counsel him aright. 


' ■ IV. 

[HERE is: ; 110 thing else for it. You 
, iniLst inarry.’ , : ^ ^ , ' 

Such was Mrs Tliorueyoroft’s ulti- 
matum, and it, startled Mr Spink: vastljA 
‘.Marry !,’ he echoed, appalled. 
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‘Yes, Albert. Why not ? You should have 
married years ago. Do you never con.sider that, 
when men are so scarce, you are doing a positive 
injustice, to womankind by remaining a bachelor?’. 

‘Well, no. I must confess I never thought of 
it in that way.’ 

‘You have bean too comfortable, that’s all. I 
am inclined to believe that this episode of the 
Lophams will turn out an admirable thing for 
yon, after all, if it lures you on to matrimony.’ 

‘But couldn’t I get another housekeeper? I 
hoped that you might be good enough to engage 
one forme.’ 

‘T .shall, of course, if you wish it, Albert. But 
•supposing I do, who is to teach her her duties, 
and see that she keep.s the house as it .should 
bo?’ 

‘It shouldn’t be difficult for a capable woman. 
Half the rooms are locked up. I only use throe, 
and, except on Sundays, merely breakfast at 
home.’ 

‘Well, I’ll do what you ask. But I am certain 
you would be happier with a nice wife.’ 

And somehow, after thinking the matter over, 
Mr Spink found himself veet'ing round to Mrs 
Thorueyoroft’s point of view. It would certainly 
he pleasant to have a sympathetic wife. It was 
dismal coming home in the evenings and finding 
no one with whom he could discuss his affairs. 
If ho , did , marry he would, dine at home, too: 
the reiteration peculiar to the club menus wearied 
him. 

There was a strong strain of romance in Albert’s 
nature, albeit his prosaic mode of life liad allowed 
it to lie untuned ; ami, as tlio idea grew upon 
liim, lie began unconsciously to build castles in 
the air. 

His wife would sit opposite hini as they break- 
fasted ill hi.s cosy dining-room, and be at hand to 
give him a cup of tea when he reached home in 
tlie afternoon. Then tliey would liave a game of 
tennis or golf, and a dainty little dinner, iollowed 
by some music. 

lie opened the old cottage piano wliereoii his 
cliubby infant fingers bad learned to play ‘Listen 
to tlie Mocking-bird ’ and ‘Life let us Cherish.’ 
It had been silent since his mother died, and 
some of the yellow keys struck dumb. 

The sweet, feeble music of the notes thrilling 
his nerves brbuglit a little rusli of emotion, and 
for’ the first time he realised how lonely and 
self-centred his life had been, 

With a wife , to share his interests all would 
be changed. They would not stagnate as he had 
been content to do. Together they would gather 
up : the threads of some dropped friendships, and 
make new ones, and a pleasant exchange of 
hospitality would follow. He would not devote 
’himself, so exclusively^ to business as hitherto.. 
His circunrstanoes permitted him to take a holi-. 
day when he listed. They would often I escape 
the London fogs by:;, spending a day or two at 


Hastings or Bournemouth, and each autumn they 
would do a little Continental travelling. 

Hastily writing a line to Mrs Thorneyoroft 
requesting her to take no steps about eiigaging 
a housekeeper for him until he had seen her, he 
ran out and posted the missive, then retired to 
rest, feeling happier in the prospect of the future 
change than a few hours earlier he would have 
deemed possible. 

It was with a new spirit of - adventure that 
Mr Spink awoke next luorning, and he was 
conscious of making a more than usually careful 
toilet. Tliough even to himself he would not 
acknowledge it, he had the feeling that now any 
moment might bring him into the presence of the 
woman who was fated to sliare the reaiainder of 
his life ; so that it behoved him to appear at his 
he.st. 

In response to Eliiabotli’s questioning look, he 
replied that he had received their note, and that 
other arrangements were in progress. He would 
let her know when tliey were completed. 

At the station he found himself viewing with a 
new intere.st the few young ladies who were on 
the platform while he waited for. his train. 

His morning’s work was despatched with unusual 
alacrity, and, after a hurried luncli, he took a 
hansom and sped westwards to Mrs Thorney croft’s 
mansion in Kensington. 

Fortune favoured him, for his mentor was at 
home, and alone. 

Albert did not waste a moment in beating 
about the hush. 

‘My dear friendj’ he made frank avowal, ‘I am 
going to take your advice. I have resolved to 
'marry.’ 

‘Now that’s delightful. Albert, I am rejoiced. 
Who is tlie happy woman V 

‘ Well, really,’ Mr Spink laughed a trifle sheep- 
ishly, ‘that is for you to .say. I , must eonfess I. 
haven’t the most remote idea!’ 

Mrs Thorneycroft fairly sparkled with delight. 
Here, then, wa.s a task after her own heart. 

‘I know lots of awfully nice women, and I’m 
certain y’ou could find a perfectly suitable wife 
among them. Tell me what qualifications y-our 
ideal woman must have.’ 

‘■Well, she must be nice-looking.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘ And good-tempered.’ , 

‘Surely.’ 

‘And I would like an intellectual woman. Not 
a Mvolgiis one.’ 

‘Yes,’ 

, ‘If she were musical, that would be an attrac- 
tion.’ ’ 

■ ■’■■■‘Yes.’. , 

‘And her relatives must be de,sirable ; I would 
not like her to have too many or disreputable 

■ one.s.’ 

‘An orphan preferred. Go on.’ 

tall women, and slender.’ 
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Mrs Tljorneycrolt!s flgnre being tull and slender, 
not to say attenuated, she answered cheerfully, 
‘Very good. Proceed. You would like one of a 
suitable age, of course V 

‘Tea, of cour.se, about — , 

‘ Well, about 1 ’ 

‘Oil, perliap.s twenty -three or so.’ 

‘ Oh/’ .said Mr.s Thorneycroft, but her emphasis 
escaped Albert’s notice. He was too much engrossed 
ill building up his ideal goddess to remiuk the 
slight touch of sarcasm whicb leavened her ‘ Oh ! ’ 
‘And .1 am to find the lady. Now let us sum 
up. She miast bo yuung^as matters go nowadays 
twenty-three is as young as, eighteen was in my 
girlhood ; she must be pretty, and tall and slender, 
good-tempered and clever, musical and intellectual, 
and have no objectionable relatives. The unique 
Mrs Spink 1 My dear Albert, I sincerely wish 
you may get her ! ’ 


‘Why? Don’t you know of any girls who have 
these requirements ! ' he asked anxiously, a little 
disturbed by her badinage. ‘ I ’m sure you must, 
know lots.’ 

. ‘Ob yes! I am only jesting. I know plenty 
of ebarming girls.’ Mrs Thorneycroft was of a 
sympathetic dispo.sitiuu, and bated giving pain, 
80 she did not add, a.s a more candid and less 
tactful friend might have done, ‘ but perhaps they 
won’t wisli to marry you.’ She decided to see 
that Albert bad a fair selection, and the result, 
would be bis concern, not hers. 

‘We go up the river to our little bungalow on 
Friday. Suppose you visit us there Irom Satur- 
day till Monday. I won’t promise anything, 
but’ 

And Mr Spink left Cromwell Gardens with the 
conviction that the roimmce of bis life was dated 
to begin on the following Saturday. 


NOYELISTS I UAYE .KNO\YN. 

By T. H. S. E, SCOTT, Author of Fersonal Forces of the Period, &o. 



NOTICEABLY bundsoine clerical 
couple — the clergyman himself 
slight, tall, with line features, clear 
voice, an abundance of light silken 
hair, reminding, as it used to be 
said, the Somersetshire villagers of 
Absalom,; the, lady glorying in a wavy prolusion of 
golden locks, . Here is the first dim memory belong- 
ing, to the present writer of a once popular novelist. 
The clergyman himself tvas curate of a little vil- 
lage outside Bridgwater some time during the first 
fifty years of this century. He was a striking 
. preacher, and mucli thought of by the coimois- 
seurs of sermons from tlio neighbouring town. 
In . those far- off years Mr and Mrs Gordon 
Smythies were undoubtedly chief notabiUtius, in 
that part of the western coimty. There was close 
logic U.S well as How of word,s in the 8erniou.s of 
the gentleman. There wore brightness, briskness, 
and study of tlie lighter aspects of life in the 
novels of the lady. These were the fictions that, , 
rivalling the popularity of Mrs Gore, prefigured 
as Well as qierha23,s insiiired a more lu'etentious 
school of later novelists of society.. The Marrying 
Man,:: The Flirf and so. forth were the titles of 
these unsopliistioated, rather flimsy, but morally 
harmless romances. Mrs Gordon Smythies was 
enough of a contemporary .with Mrs , Gore , to- be 
able do repudiate the charge of being, her imitator 
or: even disciple. Her husband, the Eev. Yoriek 
Smythies,: had .seen the world both at eoUege ajid;iu 
society, and had lived with well-known people:;: he 
, was: thus niore likely than any literary teacher , of . 
: tliat period to: have eked out the knowledge.of his' 
, wife from his owu .reminiscences. The mother of 


the golden-haired Mrs Smythies was also a bright, 
well-informed, experienced old lady ; her son, too, 
a pupil of the clergyman in Ids O.vford reading, 
hud known what was then not called society, 
but the hemi monde. The: appetite for Ouida’.3 
more fuiislied romaucc.s in the early sixties had 
doubtless been in part created between one and 
two decades before by Mrs Gordon Smythies. 
The earlier writer, too, was like the later, poet us 
vyell us novelist. In some verses wanting neither 
in power nor grace, and for a short vvldle auiich 
the vogue, Mrs Smythies de-scribed: those marshy, 
luihealtliy flats of Tuscany which gave Miss de 
la Bamce a title for one of her novels. Probably 
wlieu Onichi cbristened her book Maremma she 
bad never heard of, still less read, the poem of 
the old-world society novelist. She will probably 
learn for the first time of the coincidence in title 
as a very trifling curiosity of literature. The 
Qinmtock district of Somerset — that now spoken of 
.--has always been. proud of,: perhaps even still 
lives , on, tlio : literary traditions that have de- 
.sceiided . to , it from; the sojourn, there of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, / 

Another name, immortalised at least by Byron’s 
English Earda and Scotch Beviewers, lias more lately 
associated itself with the flctiou-writer.s of the 
western county. : ; Tbe Cupell Lofft who was tlie 
literary founder of hi.s: family hud been the patron 
of yjoete, es^recially of BloonifielJ, the bard of the 
Earmefs Boij, not less than the friend of members of 
what was called the Lake School. His descendant,, 
vividly recalled as:she is by the present writer, wa.s, 
asMrs, Irwin, the wife of the rector of Obarlynch, a 
village some few inile.s from the home ot Mrs Gordon 
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Siiiythies. This dauglitei' of the house of Lofft, a 
cultivated person, excelle<l us a conversationalist,, 
aud essayed fiction with far iiiore than local 
success. Hers were not society novcds; they 
showed close olrservation of life by an original 
mind. Without the inner knowledge of smart 
life in Violet Fane’s Sophy, their social satire gave 
a foretaste of the bitter - sweet flavour wliicli, 
perfected by Violet Fane, leaves a taste as of 
olives on the literary palate. 

On the road between Bridgwater aud Petherton 
is, or was, a square, roomy building known as Ham 
House. Periodical and always unfulfilled rumour 
attributed to Thackeray an intention of renting 
this residence. Even witliout him the county in 
the days now mentioned was proud of its repnita- 
tion for novelists. 

The last election at Bath in tlie fifties brought 
into juxtaposition a fairly well-known novel- vyriter, 
and tlie supposed original of a far better known : 
novel cliaracter. The architect of tlie Jioyal 
E.xcliange, Sir 'William 'Fite (kniglited in 1869), is 
ahv'ays .said to have given Dickens some liints for 
tlie character of Pecksniff in Martin Ghmsleioit. 
Mr Tite had already represented the Somerset 
capital in 1856. AYIieu, in 1857, he souglit re- 
eleotion, there was standing togetlior with him 
the urbiuie, dignified, and universally aecomplislied 
possessor , of Clevedon Court. About tliis time 
Sir Arthur , Hallain Elton had written a novel 
which had set every one talking between the Avon 
and the Tamar; , The book was called Beloio the 
(Sw/ffoe; its subject was tlie Ritualistic section 
in the Church of England; its motto, I think, 
was a line of Juvenal,* tellingly adapted to tlie 
domestic danger of the confession-hearing Augliciin 
priest in the family. Of benevolence at least 
equal to his wealth, of the most perfect breeding, 
of the most unruffled uiniabilit}', Sir Arthur Elton 
was not tlie man, as every one knew, to use hi.s 
talents or his commanding position to attack, 
save on qnihlic grounds, any interest or individual. 
The exposure of Puseyism, as it was then called, 
in its domestic aspect.s, was undertaken as a public 
duty, tliougli pointed perhaps by private experiences. 
Neither the Oxford .secessions nor Lord John 
Russell’s Durliaiii letter incriminating the High 
’Anglicans were then ancient history. The fiction 
was a telling commentary on , the historic facts. 
Such was the stir it made that two three-volume 
editions were, sold off in a couple, of weeks. Sir 
Arthur Elton’s hospitalities had in the south the 
same sort of fame as those of Sir William Stirling , 
Maxwell in the north. Tennyson, Gladstone, and , 
indeed all persons of promise or distinction 
Visiting the west were guests at Clevedon: Court., 
'Bath had thpil a number of small, very .select, 
literary clubs and societies, dating at least fronr 
the days, of,' Beau, Nash. ' At the.se , Sir Arthur , 
Eltpiffs genial dignified pre.sence, ready knowledge;; 
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and rare conversational power made him a central 
figure — reiieoted, indeed, distinction bn tlie place. 
But the memorable eutluisiasin of some of his 
public receptions during 1857 were chiefly due to 
the fact of his having hit the taste of the county, 
in some degree of the country too, between the 
wind and water. Religious feeling in Bath, wtis 
then, as it has often been, largely Evangelical. Sir 
Arthur Elton’s Bclmv the Surface was ivelcomed 
as the social gospel of a new Evangelical crusade, 
in a place whose traditions generally have been 
Low Church. 

Intellectually not less than pliysically the most 
notable Bath novelist was a very interesting, 
original, .and weR-iiiforuied man, who recently 
died at Brighton, the Rev. James Pyoroft. The 
Hatehard’s of Bath was then the .sliop of a book- 
seller in Bridge Street, named Peach. Overtopping 
the little crowd of geiitleiueii and ladies on these 
well-known premise.s, Mr Pycroft’s tall, thin, but 
well-knit and upright figure, clerically clad though 
not clei'icall}’' occupied, .seeined that of the intellec- 
tual oracle of Bath between thirty and forty years 
ago. As the author of The Cricket Field, he was 
also a classical authority on tlie national game ; in 
the field of the Lausdowne Club, by , the side of the 
Avon, he passed many summer afterncons. Here 
he predicted tlie national fame of the brothers 
Gi'ace, of whom in tho.sB days the most famous, I 
think, was E. M. But Mr Pycroi't foretold that, it 
was W. G. Grace who would furnish the most for- 
midable batsman ever yet sent forth from the 
west of England. In hi.s earlier days Mr Pyoroft 
had been a master at Cheltenham College, as well 
as a beneflced clergyman in North Devon. For 
many years he filled at Bath the place already 
de.scribed, that of ii sort of universal referee in 
educational or literary matters. Suddenly he, 
astonished many, interested others, and deliglitcd 
some, himself especially, by appearing ns a noveli.st. 
His story of Agony Point, a genially didactic satire 
on modern extravagance, was certain to have been 
full of good things, for Mr Pyoroft; was quite;, as 
well read as was the author of that volume, of 
eucyclopmdic gossip and; ana called Lacoh, which, 
is none the less useful although probably to-day 
almost forgotten. But Mr Pycroft’s: friends Were 
not prepared for such clear delineation of character 
aud such fresh, domestic satire as: the noVel con- 
tained., , The author’s name seems to have - been 
witlih eld, from the earlier copies, when, greatly to - 
his delight, some rumours attributed it to Anthony 
Trollope, ; and Mr Pycroft gracefully acknowledged, 
the work, much , to the satisfaction of the reading 
public of Bath and Cheltenham. After a short so-, 
jouru in London this novelist settled in Brighton. 

That ;tbwn. then lind a little literary society of 
its own, not unlike that of Bath, chiefly organised 
.’Icy the’ Misses . Horace Smith, sisters of the authbrs 
otBejected Addresses. Soiuetiine during the seven-, " 
ties.: these, kind ladies gave , a diniier-party in 
Mr:;.:’ Pycroft’s honour, Aiithouy : Trollope f ‘and. 
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Rol)ert Browning, then on a visit to Brighton, 
being among the guests. The talk was less literary 
than the good hostesses might have liked. 
Trollope blustered out a paradox denying the 
educational value of Greek. Browning, who had 
just translated the AUschyleaii trilogy, asked 
Pycroft, as a classical scholar, his opinion on the 
version, which some thouglit to be. rather more 
obsGure than the original ; the divine diplomatically 
parried the question by leading back the conver- 
sation to Trollope’s original statement. In defer- 
ence to a meek young divine who, fresh from 
Oxford, kept a school in Eegency Square, the re,st 
of the talk centred entirely round the merits or 
the reverse of the public school Latin Grammar, 
which (1871) had not then long appeared. 

Universal dissent was a conimon feature of kind- 
hearted, grurahling Anthony Trollope’s talk. ‘I 
utterly disagree with you; what was it yon were 
saying?’ Suoli was the comment and inquiry 
that followed each otiier after a pause in a late 
evening’s talk, during which Trollope .seemed to 
have been dozing. No man doing witli such zeal 
all he engaged in took himself less .serionsly than 
Trollope; even his falls in tire hunting -field 
elicited many more laughs from himself than from 
any who witnessed them. His kindness rvas un- 
bounded ; but he never let the left hand know 
what the right hand did. Wlien: a literary friend 
died in difficulties and his books were going to 
tile hammer, Trollope literally intercepted them on 
their way to the auctioneer’s, insisted on paying 
for them on his own laviali valuation, provided 
that the widow never, knew who was the purchaser. 
Of all: noinparatively recent, noveli.sts, Trollope 
admired WhyterMelville most. Of that ; finished 
roan : of the world as well as literary artist,, one 
oharacteristio reinark made at dinner in aWarwick- 
•shire country liouse can never bo forgotten by those 
wiio iieard. it. ‘If,’ he said, half-soliloquising over 
tlie day’s incidents in tlie hunting- field, ‘I was 
asked to give a piece of advice to a young man 
just starting in life, it would be; “ Eide straight to 
hounds, and never talk 1’”: Trollope loved Ireland, 
where he had first learned to ride and write, and 
almost adored her great novelist, Charles Lever. 
Once, and once only, I met these two men together, 
at the house in County Galway, of a very popular, 
clever,: and agreeable Irishman who then sat for 
the county, who afterwards served Ms country 
in responsible offices abroad, and who in his, later 
years was one : of the mq.st welcome figures in 
Lo.ndon , society. As , host to Lever , and Trollope 
in those days, he made no secret of his ancestral 
fortunes having: declined. : There were rumours—^ 
a very ,old story^of the half - liveried servants 
waiting at dinner being sheriff’s officers in disguise. 

‘ lu: your . fathers day,’ :observed Trollope: to the 
::liost, ‘ his people would have, taught an unwelcome 
visitor, on whatever plea, it was as, much as his 
life^ was worth to push past the lodge 'gate.!' ■ 
very much fear,’ rejoined Lever across the 


walnuts and the wine, holding up as he spoke his 
nut-crackers pistol- wise, ‘all that sort of thing 
has gone' long out of date.’ Anthony Trollope 
often told this story, imitating the gesture with 
the nut-orackers, in later years ; but by that time, 
I think, the phrase which struck him — ‘ all tliat 
sort of thing’ — and its inner meaning, liad been 
put by Lever into one of his storie.s or gossipy 
Blacltwooil papers. It has been said of Trollope 
that he could work equally well at any time. 
The truth is, as J. A. Fronde once remarked, 
there was never an hour in his ‘ banging-about 
life’ when he was not at work ; whether he were 
pounding on his stout old coh for his morning 
ride in Rotten Row, or playing liis afternoon 
rubber at the Garrick, his thoughts seldom 
wandered far from the situation or the phrase 
which was to be the keynote of his next chap)ter. 
Only late in life did lie lighten his unending 
labour by the help of an amanuensis, and then 
only because of an accident physical and domestic. 
He had spraitied his hand. A niece of hi.s wife 
was staying in his house in Manchester Square. 
When, according to his liabit, ha descended to liis 
study just as tlie honseinaid was about to light the 
fire, ho found he could only use his pen with some 
pain. The housemaid was sent up to ask the young 
lady to come down as soon as might be. Trollope 
found the work of dictation unexpectedly easy ;, his 
niece soon took up her abode beneath his roof,' and 
to the day of his death he never employed any 
other amanuensis, nor ever wrote another novel 
with his own hand. 

He knew, of course, at liis clubs and /iii 
general .society every one worth knowing. His 
two great friends at the Garrick and elsewhere 
were Millais, whose pencil had so happily 
portrayed his best lieroine.s, and Sir Henry 
James, to- day Lord Jame.s of Hereford, who 
perpetually appears in many of , the political 
•sketches of liis later novels, and whom he had 
expected to see Lord Chancellor before: lie died. 
Among literary workers he .saw most of Edward 
Pigott, the late dramatic censor, and Mr Edward 
Dicey, wlio in the later sixties had acted with 
him in the editorship qI St Paul’s Magazine. In 
general company his brightness and temper were 
apt both to be uncertain. As his frequent guest 
in Manchester Square, the : present writer is but 
one of several who found him invariably the 
pleasantest of hosts and the stanuehest of friends. 

The recent death . of Mrs Lynn Linton may be 
compared to that of Trollope in 1882, in that it 
has been followed by the break-U25 of one of the 
most interesting of little literary societies. The 
dinner-parties of Sir — and Lady — were 
often the most representative, of intellectual gather- 
ings. ' Mr Henry J ames and other cultivated Ameri- 
cans first made their diihut there, while the author 
.of Joshua JJaviihan seldom was absent. Heitber 
for those nor the Manchester Square ho.spitaIities 
have ..there yet been found , in the whirl and 
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multitude of London entertainments any exact 
successors. Anthony Trollope and Mrs Lynn 
Linton both had the gift of penetrating with their 
very different personalities the company in which 
tliey were. Sirs Linton was a real intellectual 
centre in those friendly gatherings at which was 


found the best professional and absolutely the 
most intellectual society iii London. Now slie is 
removed tlio.se parties are no more ; while, whether 
ill clubj in country bouse, or family party, Anthony 
Trollope’s place still slimvs no .sign of being 
filled. 


THE LABOUR CONDITIONS OF A BRITISH COLONY. 



‘ Labour Problem ’ is as.sumiiig year 
by year a graver aspect. The con- 
tinual recurrence of strikes and the 
wide publicity given to the argu- 
ments of the' .strikers in the press 
are creating in the minds of those 
who are watching the .signs of our modern progress 
a feeling that a time is not far distant when the 
whole question of labour relations will have to be 
reconsidered from an entirely new standpoint. 

On the one hand, tlie' employer feels that a con- 
tinual effort is being made to limit his authority, 
to dictate to him the conditions under which lii.s 
capital can be employed; and an increased feeling 
of uneasiness is abroad amongst this clasis as to 
the probability of strikes sorioiusly interfering 
with its plans at a time when large contracts are 
in coiiijse; of fulfilment, involving, iii the case 
of noii-performance, heavy penalties and serious 
loss. 

On the other hand, the labourer .sees that 
under present conditions he has in his hands a 
very etfective weapon with which to insist on 
what he believes to be his rights ; and as the 
limit of these rights is extending, the use of this 
weapon of organised strikes is becoming more 
frequent. I will not attempt in this article to 
determine in how far right lies with one side or 
the other, but will give a brief history of the 
labour .struggle in one of the British colonies. 

Tlie Emancipation Act was published in British 
Guiana on October 19, 1833, and on August 1 j 
1834, all the slaves became apprenticed labourers. 
It was confidently predicted by the abolitionist 
])arty in England that when the slaves were freed 
they would work on as before, only with a re- 
doubled energy bred of the proud consciousness 
that they were no longer slaves. 

During the. period of apprenticeship signs were 
not wanting which indicated to all except those 
who W'ilMly refused to recognise the facts, that 
a very differeiit state of things would prevail 
after August 1, 1838 (Emancipation Day), than 
had been hoped for. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the working-hours of the labourei's were re- 
duced, during tbe time of apprenticeship, several 
riots occurred; and great difficulty was found iii 
getting the work of the plantations satisfactorily 
..done.: 

As : time passed this cliffloulty beosune greateh ; 


and greater ; and at length, in 1836, the planters 
began to import labour. That this should have 
been necessary when the number of labourers in 
the colon}' was amply sufficient to perform the 
work of the estato.s is a striking proof of tbe change 
w'bich had already begun to make itself felt. 

In 1836 and 1837 labourers were imported from 
tbe British Isles, the United States, and Germany ; 
but it Avas found that the climatic conditions Avere 
such as to render Avhite labour, except such as 
came from Soutlierii Europe, useless. In 1838 
Lord Glenelg, at that time Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, proposed to send out to British 
Guiana a hatch of youthful offenders AA'ho Avere 
imprisoned on their first conviction but the pro- 
posal met AA'ith no encouragement. 

So pressing did the need for labourers become 
that as Emancipation Day drew near labourers 
Avore brought from Madeira, Barbadoe.s, St LAioia, 
Anguilla, St Kitts, Nevis, St Barts, St Helena, 
Sierra Leone, and llio de Janeiro, These labourers . 
Avere imported at the expense of the planters, and 
Avere bound by contract to Avork on tbe estates 
for a fixed period, at a fixed rale of pay. In 
addition to the labour derived from the above 
sources, 406 coolies from Calcutta arrived in the 
colony in 1838, under the folloAving terms: 
Sirdars to receive seven rupees a mouth, and 
ordinary labourers five rupees (fourteen and ten 
shillings respectively, the rupee not having de- 
preciated at that time). Daily rations were to be 
provided free to all— one pound .and a half of rice, 
Avitli salt, ghee, dhall, or peas. Clothing was to 
be furnished on landing, and afterwards annually. 
In return for these considerations, the coolies Avere 
to AA’ork every day from sunrise to sunset; v'ith an 
interval of three hours in the heat of the day, 
and on Sundays until nine in the morning. . 

It. is a striking fact that these terms Ai'ere 
almost exactly the same as tho.se under Avliich the 
slaA'es themselves Avere Avorking before tbe passing 
of the Emancipation Act. An Order in Council 
dated November 2, 1831, containing one hundred 
and .thirty-one sections, regulated the treatment of 
tbe slaves in the most minute manner, providing 
that a regular supply of food according to a fixed : 
tariff should be given Aveeldy to each slave, .that 
/certain articles of clothing should he furnished 
yearly, and that parents and children: or husband 
and .Avife Avere not to be /separated except Avith 
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tlieir own consent. Every owner ■ of more than 
forty slaves wa.s compelleil to engage the service.s 
of a. ineflical practitioner, whose duty it was to 
inspect the slaves at least once a fortnight, and 
enter the result of liis inspection in a book pro- 
vided for the pnrpo.se. 

In order that the law .should be carried out, a 
Protector of Slaves was appointed by the govern- 
ment, and this official and his subordinates were 
empowered to visit any e.state without warning, 
and inspect the .slaves. No slave could he punished 
in any way without au entry being made in the 
Eeoord Booh, which was open at all times to 
tlie Protector. In order to render any abuse of 
the law impossible, eacli .slave had the legal right 
of leaving an estate witliont permission .fi'ora In's 
owner in order to lay any complaint before the 
Protector. 

It cannot for a moment be doubted that the 
interests of the slaves were far more carefully 
guarded than those of the early immigrants. At 
length emancipation came, and with it a period 
of the utmost depression in all branches of indus- 
try. Cotton and coffee had been articles of export 
on a large scale. Of the former the annual 
export reached seven million pounds ; of the latter, 
eight, million pounds. After emancipation these 
two iiidustriss perished for want of reliable labour, 
the last bale of cotton leaving the colony in 
1843, and the last bag of coffee in 1846. 

In order that the colony might not be ab- 
solutely ruined, it was determined to organise a 
regular system of immigration, and arrangements 
were oonolncled with the Indian, government 
which , led, in 1845, to the commencement of a 
. yearly importation of East Indian labourers, which, 
with the exception of two years— -1849 and 1860 
-—has continued down to the present time. 

This system of immigration is under govern- 
inent control ; and as four-Afths of. all work done 
in the colony to-day i.s dona by imported labour, 

I propose to describe the system in detail. 

Everything in connection with immigration 
passes througlx the Immigration .Department. At 
the head of this is the Immigration Agent-General, 
and under him are the suh-agents and interpreters, 
a,s, well as a large staff of clerks. Every one in this 
office above the rank of : an ordinary clerk must 
be proAoient in at least one Indian dialect, tliose 
generally used being Hindi, Urdu,, and Tamil. In 
Calcutta resides the Immigration Agent .for India, 
an official of the British Guiana government. 
His dirty is to recruit immigrants and attend to 
their shipment. The ; recruiting agents travel 
ahottt .the iGountry-and collect a number of men 
and women who: are willing to accept the terms . 
offered them. These are then despatched to 
Calcutta, where they are received at the Immigra- 
tion Depot,. .Here .they are. fed and. .clothed for 
soma . weeks, during which time they are ' under 
medical inspection. At length, when the time 
comes for embarkation, a Anal inspection takes 


place, and those who are found unlit are sent 
back to tlieir homes. 

Any immigrant who may have young children 
is allowed to take them out to the colony at the 
colony’s expense, and they are not placed on the 
register as indentured immigrants. On the day 
of .sailing there is n muster of the immigrants at 
the depot, and the terms of tlie agreement are 
read over to the people in batches of twenty at a 
time, and if any one. wishe.s to draw back he can 
do .so. The indenture sheet is then signed, and 
each immigrant is given a copy of hi.s agreement 
signed by the agent, whose signature binds the 
employer in the colony to fulfil the conditions. 
The conditions are printed on tlie back of each 
agreement in tlu’ee dialects. Tlie immigrants arc 
then marched to the ship in batclies— first the 
married people, then the .single women, and then 
the single men. (I use the term immigrant 
throughout, as I am writing from the standpoint 
of a resident in Britisli Guiana.) Here they are 
received by the doctor of the sliip, who calls a 
muster and chocks eaeli name on liis list. 

The doctor has full authority and responsibility 
during the voyage, and no order of any kind 
affecting the iuiniigrants can be given without his 
consent. The vessels used for transporting the 
inimigraiite are fast -sailing ships, chartered for 
the purpose by the colonial government. Minute 
regulations are in force wliicli govern every detail 
of the voyage to Georgetown, the, capital of British 
Guiana. The ’tween-decks are divided into, three 
.space.s, the single men oectipying the forward 
division, the nuirriucl people the next, and the 
single women the after-division. The whole ship 
is free to the immigrants, fjUe poop, however, 
being reserved for the women. The passage- oyer,, 
is always made as oonifortahle as; possible 'for ; 
every one; and as the captain and officers eacli: 
receive a bonus for every : immigrant landed, the 
greatest care i.s taken to keep the .ship thoroughly 
clean and the ventilation in good order, f 

The food to be supipliud during the passage is 
fixed by law and on a scale of the utmost 
liberality. Fr6.sh meat and vogetable.s, soup and 
rice and curry, form the principal items on the 
menu. Every day the; doctor makes hi.s rounds 
of in.spectlon, in the morning and again in the 
evening ; and any complaints are heard and in- 
vo.sligated. : , 

AVlieii; the ship arrives in Georgetown the Im- 
migration : Agent - General comes on hoard and 
inspects the iihmigrants, and ::ulso receives the 
report of the . voyage, from : the doctor. In this 
report are entered the births and deaths, and the 
particulars , of any ca.se4 treated in . the ship’s 
hospital, As soon as Convenient the immigrant.s 
are . landed aiuj marohed up to the Immigration 
Dep6t, wlisre they, are given quarters until they 
are despatched to the various estate.^. 

The . system . of allotment is a.s follows : Each 
estate which requires immigrants : sends in a re- 
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quisition to the Agent- General stilting the number 
of immigrants wanted. As the nnmher asked for 
is always greater than the number available for 
allotment, the Agent-General determines bow many 
are to be sent to each estate, and the managers 
are notified acooi’dingly. 

The terms of contract between the immigrant 
<aud tlie employer are fixed by law, and the 
Agent-General has the power to refuse immigrants 
to any estate on which he lielioves the immigrants 
are not being treated satisfactorily. 

Tlie empiloj'-er lias to furnish liouse-room to the 
immigrants free of cost, and no immigrants are 
allotted to any estate until the medical inspector 
has visited the dwelling-houses, and made an 
entry in a hook kept for the purpose to the 
eflbct tliat the houses are built in a manner 
which fulfils tlie sanitary requirements laid down 
in the regulations. 

Each estate has to provide a hospital capable 
of accommodating a certain percentage of all the 
immigrants on the estate. The hospital i.s to he 
in charge of a certified dispenser, who must live 
on tlie spot. Three times a week the government 
medical officer vi.sit.s the hospital and examines 
each patient. Every case must be entered by him 
in the hospital book, with such particulars as to 
treatment as will serve to guide the dispenser. 
Every prescription is entered by the doctor in 
this book. At the termination of each visit the 
doctor ' Signs the hospital book, and is held ro- 
.sponsible by the government for the accuracj^ of 
the entries made. 

Every indentured immigrant has the right of 
consulting the doctor, remaining in the hospital 
whilst sick, and receiving food, clothing, and medi- 
cine as long as ho is there ; and for tliis he pays 
nothing. In addition to this, the women can go 
to the hospitab to be confined, and the doctor is 
comiielled to perform any operations tliat may bo 
necessary. 

In order to give some idea of the extent to 
which the hospitals are used, I may mention that 
in the year ending 31st March 1896 the number 
^ of oases treated in the estntes-liospitals was 124,326. 
Each estate must provide a school for the young 
: child ren of the immigrants, and this privilege is 
also enjoyed free of charge. 

The law fixes a minimum, rate of wages— 
twenty-four cents for men and sixteen cents for 
women. Although this rate of pay seems very 
low, yet in reality it is not so, as it leaves, a 
very considerable margin for saving, the expense 
of living being very .small. In support of this 
statenient I may refer to the official report of; 
the Immigration Department : for the year ending 
31st March 1896, wdiich shows that , The 2089 
ininiigraiits who feiiurned to India in the year 
under' review carried with: them $119,289. The' 
amount of money taken out of : the colony , by 
retiirni ng i mmigrnnts reaches i n all tlfe' ^ eonsider- 
■ qhle:: suffi' of : $3,240,000.^ . b ■ . 


After serving five years under indenture, and 
reinniuing five years longer in the colony, each 
immigrant can claim a passage back to India on 
payment of one-fourth of the actual expense in 
the case of men, and one-sixth in the case of 
women. In return for these considerations the 
immigrant agrees to work five days a week, for 
seven hours in the fields or teil hours in the 
factory. 

The whole of the relation between, the immigrant 
and his employer is covered by the Immigration 
Ordinance ,(No. 26, of 1891), and in all cases 
where difficulties ari.se the rnagistrate’.s court must 
he visited. The employer has no legal right to 
indict a punishment of any kind wliatever. If 
an immigrant refuses to \vork, a summons mu.st 
ho taken out against him. The case is tried by 
the magistrate as a civil matter, and the ordinary 
rules of procedure are observed. The offence 
must he proved by witnesses, and the defendant 
can, if ho clioo.ses, employ a lawyer to conduct his 
case. This is frequently done when the charge is 
a serious one. 

If anj^ immigrant has a oau.so of complaint 
against his employer or his employer’s agents, he 
can go directly either to the nearest magistrate, 
or to the Immigration Agent-General and state his 
ease ; and he has the legal right of leaving the 
estate without permission in order to do this. 
It the magistrate or the Agent-General thinlcs 
that the man has a just cause, either of them 
can issue a free summons against tlie person com- 
plained of. 

The above facts present the conditions whicli 
prevail in regard to labour on the sugar estates 
of British Guiana, The report of the West India 
Royal Commission, published in October 1897, 
shows that of the total exports from British 
Guiana sugar formed 94 per cent., after deducting 
the value of the gold export. It will, thus be 
seen that the labour question is practically con- 
fined to the sugar estates. 

The wfiy in which the expenses of the immigra- 
tion !3y.stem are met liaa been mucli criticised in 
recent years, many people holding the view that 
the whole population of the: colony is being taxed 
for the benefit of the planters. To take the 
figures! for tlie colony’s financial year, 1895-96, 
the total cost of immigration was $461,284, of 
which $300,444 represented expenses of introdue- 
tion and establishments, and $160,840 the cost of 
the medical service. ;Of the total sum the planters 
jiaid’ directly into the Treasury in cash and pro- 
missory notes $153,761, and the balance was paid 
out 'of the general funds of the colony. Thus the 
planters , bore one-tbird and the colony two-thirds 
of tiio iiuihigration expenses. 

, The qiie.stion / naturally suggests itself whether 
it ,iS::fair to, make the general public pay for the 
,mamtenanoe of a system of immigration which 
apparently benefits only one section of tlie eommn- 
.luty.I /At , first sight one: might be: inclined to say 
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that such an ari'aiigement was far fi’om just, hut a 
closer examination of the position puts the matter 
in a very different light. The total export trade 
of the colony for the year 1895-96, excluding gold, 
was yalued at $5,846,400, and of this sum sugar 
represented $5,630,400. Itwill he seen from these 
figures that the sugar industry is the backbone 
of the colony, and that any circumstance affecting 
the imlnstry would affect in a corresponding degree 
the welfare of the entire population. As the sugar 
estates are entirely dependent for their labour on 
the eontinuanoe of East Indian , immigration, and 
as it would be absolutely impossible for the 
planters to bear the total cost of the system, the 
charging to general revenue of a portion of the 
cost of imniigratiou was the only alternative to 
an entire collapse of the colony. 

Apart from this, it is to he noted that, as the 
revenue of the colony is raised almost entirely 
from duties on imports, excise duty on rum, and 
retail spirit licences, the East Indians themselves, 
who form nearly half the p)opulation, pay as 
consumers a large proportion of the sum devoted 
to defraying immigration expenses. 

The continued importation of East Indians has 
Imd a very marked effect on the census returns. 
In 1841 the population of the colony was composed 
of 90,900 black and coloured ; 2219 Portuguese 
from Madeira; 2162 Scotch, English, and Irish; 
403 French, Dutch, and Germans ; 343 East 
Indiaim ; and 159 North Americans; with about 
1300 unclassified. It is not clear wliether the 
aboriginal Indians are included in the above 
. returns. In 1891 the population was made up as 
follows ; Black and mixed races, 141,184 ; Africans, 

, 3433 ; East Indians, 105,463 ; Portugue.se, 12,166 ; 
.Ghinese, 3714; Europeans other than Portuguese, 
4668 ; aborigines, 7463 ; not stated, 347. Thus 
in the fifty, years, 1841-91 the ratio of the East 
Indians to the rest of the population changed 
from one in every tliree hundred to three in 
every eight. 

Tiie black and coloured races are very mncli 
averse to manual labour, and this feature of their 
character becomes more marked year by year. It 
is attributed to various causes. Some observers 
set it down to the natural laziness of the people; 
mothers maintain that it is the result of the wide 
spread of education, with the aeconipianying de- 
sire for social elevatioUj avhich, acting together, 
lend to make: field-work unpopular ; , another 
. class: of apologists ask, ‘ Wb}' should a man 
WQidc vifi he: call live on, the bountiful supplies of 
' nature ? ’ 

Whatever be -the : cause, the fact remains that 
the colony dias to, send- thousands of miles for 
labourers, wliilst. the majority of the natives are 
sitting idle. What the final result will be is not 
difficult to foresee. The East Indian, frugal and 
.saying In bis habits, : careful of bis - children,: 

. setting -great .store by family .ties, will eventually ■ 
stamp out the native: pop ulation,-::who, although 


possessing many virtues and of hardier pliysique, 
are idle and improvident, and are so careless of 
their .children that infant mortality forms one- 
fifth of the death-rate of the colony. 


SUNSET. 

Ali alone I pass to-day 
’Neatl] the pinewood’s ragged arches, 

Wliile the sunset’s level ray, 

Piercing through the slend’rer latches, 

Flecks with gold the mossy way. 

Once, on sncli a day, you know, 

Through siioli pines we climbed together — 
Site and I : how long ago I — 

Wliile across the purpling heatlier 
Stole the sunset’s deep’ning glow. 

Towards the solemn verge of day 
Mountains rose in stateliest order; 

At our feet the brimming Spey 
Flashed between eiicli grassy border 
Loitering on its dreamy way. 

There we talked till day was gone 
From the knoll ainong the heather; 

And tile wild bees’ murmured drone 
Still reoalls that hour togetlier, 

Now I walk at eve alone. 

How her graciou.s prosenco filled 
All the panse.s of iny dreaming 
With a glad content, that thrilled 
Half my life to fairer .seeming, 

And my rastiess spirit stilled. 

AVhat although a silence fell 

On our lip.s; our thoughts were meeting. 

For we loved, I think, too well 
To require much speech, repeating 
What our hearts could better tell. 

At her side the world looked briglit, 

In her eyes uli liopo shone clearer ; 

And for tluit sweet evening’s light 
Now I liold all sunsets dearer, 

Though I walk alone to-night. 

M. Gkaham. 
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RECRUITS. 

By Rev. E. J. Hardy, M.A., Clicaplaiii to Her Majesty’s Forces, 
Author of How to he Ucqy)y though Married ; Manners snakyth Men, &c. 



T is to bo hoped that giving tlie full 
sliilliug to our aoldiera will bring 
in the quantity and quality of 
recruits desired ; but we fear that 
it will make little or no difference. 

In none of uiy frequent conversa- 
tion.? with Toinray Atkin.s have I heard any grati- 
tude expressed for the new order ; and, whether 
rightly ar wrongly, he discounts the supposed 
increase of pay as follows : Oue-luilf of the 
additional threepence he deducts for abolished 
deferred pay, and the other half he thinks 
Government will save by some dodge too artful 
to be easily discovered. He enlisted, he say.s, for 
a shilling and deferred pay, and if tardy Justice 
has at last made good the first part of the bar- 
gain, why should she pay herself for doing so 
by putting aside the second part— that is, deferred 
pay 1 No ! if we want to tap a higher grade of 
society and get recruits of the artisan class, we 
must give pay that would be considei'ed ruinous 
— that is to say, about half-a-crown a day. Boys 
and liobledehoys may be had for les.s, but hardly, 
when trade is good, those who have pas.sed the 
threshold of manhood and settled down in some 
steady civilian employment. And indeed, con- 
sidering the cost of crime and sickness in the 
army, it might perhaps be as cheap, in the end, to 
give even as mucii as two shilling.? and sixpence a 
day if by doing so we could close all tlie military 
prisons and half the hospitals. I say all tlie 
prisons ; for if men were paid like this, almost tlie 
only, and certainly the most dreaded, punishment 
would be, as it is in tlie case of the Royal Irish 
Gonstabnlary, dismissal from the service. Half 
the hospital accommodation, too, would do; for 
half the diseases and accidents that are treated 
in these places are the direct or indirect result 
of vices from which men better brought up w'ould 
be more exempt. Another and a cheaper way of 
getting recruits from a better class woidd be to 
No. Gd.— VoL. II. {All BigMs 


allow a soldier after he is dismis.sed recruits' drill, 
or even after be lias been in the army for a 
month, to live anywhere he likes ami can afford, 
so long as he turns up for liis duties— he might 
pay a substitute for coal-carrying fatigue— well 
fed and properly dressed. The one-year volunteer 
student - soldier in the German army has this 
privilege, and it seems to work well there. What 
respectable irarents who have tried to bring their 
sons up well dread, and the sons themselves, is 
the barrack-room. Perhaps the bad reputation 
wliich this place of residence has acquired is not 
altogether deserved ; but if a young man knew that 
he could live in lodgings by himself or with one 
or more like-minded chums, and had not to face 
barrack -room customs, language, and glare of pub- 
licity, be would not be afraid, whatever were his 
antecedents, to indulge bis tastes for soldiering. 
A regulation like this would, as it seems to me, be 
far better than a regiment of gentlemen priv'ates, 
until its invidious distinction, and would give us 
thousands of recruits vvliom snobs of tradesmen 
would not warn off their premises for fear of 
missing the opportunity of entertaining a moneyed 
angel unawares. 

For some years back England has been doing 
all she can think of to improve the condition of 
her soldiera ; but she gets little or no credit for it. 
The fact is that the advantages of the army, in 
spite of the official statenieut, which may be 
read at any post-office, and the coloured posters on 
barrack gates, are not known or are not realised. If 
only batches of young civilian men were personally 
conducted through some of our new barracks, or 
even through the old ones when occupied by regi- 
ments with enlightened commanding ofiicers, what 
an advertisement it would be for . the army! 
Those who tliink of enlisting are ready enough 
to find out the drawbacks pf military' life, but 
not so quick at discovering what a really good 
time aoldiera have. When, lately, the winter was 
Beserved.] Feb. 18, 1869. 
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stationed at Plymoiitli none of tlie country lads 
•would enlist at the Royal Artillery depot, wliicli 
•(vas a little more than two miles from the to-wn, 
because they used to see tho gunners pulling about 
the guns, and they thought that the work might 
be fatiguing. Recruits for the artillery are more 
easily got where the work to be done is not 
known. 

No one take,s such a cynical view of recruits and 
of their motives for enlisting as soldiers theraselv'cs. 
A few of them the other day were enjoying that 
ivliioli is, almost the greatest pleasure a soldier has— 
looking at an awkward squad of recruits; I began 
talking to them, anth said something about the 
reasons that influence men to enlist. ‘ Believe me, 
sir,’ said one of those addressed, ‘ few men enlist 
except from hunger’ — that is, want of eniq)loy- 
ment — ‘ or drunkenness.’ This was an extreme 
opinion in one direction on a subject that is fre- 
quently discussed in the newspapers — the quan- 
tity and quality of recruits. ‘Now then, gentle- 
men privates, take up your coal,’ I lately heard 
a soldier say to his cmiipanions in a coal-carrying 
fatigue-party. This was a little hit of gentle 
satire in reference to the men of superior chai’acter, 
education, and social position who are supposed to 
be now enlisting by those who take a somewhat 
too rose-coloured view of our recruits. The truth 
lies between those extremes. It is not true that 
all men who enlist do so a.s a last resource, nor 
is , it true that there is a startling change for the 
better in the quality of our recruits. The matter 
is 'regulated by the labour market. When trade is 
bad we get good recruits, and when good, bad 
ones. The army is still recruited mainly from the 
class of manual labourer. Of shop-assistants and 
clerks the year before last there were only seyeuLy- 
three per thousand. Eleven others were of pro- 
fessional standing — students mainly. But, indeed, 
all sorts and conditions of men enlist, and this 
is why I have always liked talking to recruits. 
Hodge tells you about the last crop of ‘mangle- 
wuzzel,’ Jim Clerk talks of his. office in the City, 
John Barleycorn of his days behind the bar, Mr 
Barnet Smith of his univei-sity days, and Mr 
Snag of his apprenticeship to a solicitor. Very 
ciirious experience.s, too, are given by those who 
have travelled with a circus or show of some 
kind. 

As: to the reasons why men enlist, they are 
very mixed, and as many as the men. After a 
smart cavalry regiment or a battery of horse 
.artillery passes through a town, young fellows 
think that .they W'ould like to look .‘so hand- 
some, brave, and grand,’ and enlist simply, and 
solely for the . sake of the. ‘ clothes.’: Others join 
the army in order to see the ‘foreign parts’ 
about .which they have heard chums speaking, 
who . had returned to . their native villages upon 
furlough, Then, of course, there, .is often- a 
she in this, as in all other matters. ' There has 
been: a lovers’ quarrel, and - the. young - fellow 


enlists to spite the young woman ; or his fatlie'r 
has put a stepmother over him, and he thinks that 
a barrack-room wall be less disagreeable than his 
home. Some become soldiers because they cannot 
get work ; others because they do not like work, 
and think that a soldier has nothing to do but 
dress w'ell and knock about w'itb a cane. Others 
believe that the red coat, like charity, will hide a 
multitude of sins : they have not given satisfaction 
to their employers, or they have broken the laws 
of their country, and enter its service in order 
to hide themselves. Men enlist for the queerest 
reasons. Once a patient in a military hospital told 
me that he did so in order to have a military 
funeral, an honour that the poor fellow soon 
obtained. Ho wais in consumption when he joined, 
but by some trick or another managed to sham 
the doctor. Another man gave to me as his reason 
for enlisting that he wanted to learn to read. He 
had escaped so successfully the School Board in- 
spectors, and had been .such a truant wlien a bojq 
that he grew' np quite illiterate. Being ashamed 
of his ignorance, he thought he W'ould learn 
somelhiug quietly in a military school. I would 
not for a moment suggest that men never enlist 
because they are soldiers at heart and like the 
profession. Many do, and this is proved by the 
number who try to get into a regiment that is 
likely to go to one of the little wars which w'e 
have ahvays on hand. Indeed, there are a great 
many young Englishmen wdio like uci'thing So 
well as the chance of getting themselves killed. 

Enlisting is very infectious, Recruits come in 
tw'o or throe at a time. If one youth in a village 
is seized with military ambition, some of those 
who work or idle with him, or who have been 
at school with him, will also wish to become 
Alexanders or Napoleons, I once had an inter- , 
view with a man in a military prison who was 
there for fraudulent enlistment. He had deserted 
and become a soldier again ; and yet the moment 
I saw him I noticed that his right or shooting 
eye was blind, A.sking him about it, he said that 
the eye had always been blind. How did the man 
get through the medical examination each time he 
enlisted ? This, however, was several years ago, 
and the doctor is more difficult to pass now. During 
the last six yeans twenty per cent, have failed to 
do so. Would-be soldiers, of course, try to make 
light of their defects ; and one, an Irishman, 
when asked if he had ever had an accident, replied, 

‘ Yes ; I once took a cold.’ The chest-measurement 
is the most frequent cause of rejection; but if a 
youth wants an inch or an inch and a half, of 
girth, he can sometimes ‘pull it up’ by going 
through a militia training. So it is that the 
militia is a door to the army for private soldiers 
who are physically deficient, as it is for oflicers 
who, if not intellectually deficient, are not replete 
:'with book - lore. A candidate for the army is 
.forcibly reminded of Herbert Spencer’s teaching, 
■that the foundation of all success in life is to be 
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a good auiuial. Divested of all his clotlieSj lie is 
weighed, measured, tested in eyes and ears, and 
put through as many motions as a valiiahle horse 
when being bought. His first step to glory is 
not tlie goose-step on the parade-ground, as is 
generally supposed, but the one lie takes wlien, in 
obedience to the doctor, he hops on one leg across 
the medical-inspection room. It is a pity that 
his teeth do not indicate liis age, as tliey would 
in the case of a horse, for this would save him 
telling as many lies as some women do on this 
subject. Hut though the teeth do not show whether 
a growing lad is eighteen or less, or a young man 
over or under tiventy-five, the medical officer, 
especially if he have carefully studied the new 
science of nnthropometrj', can generally detect a 
falsehood. Horne Tooke said that he had been 
christened and vaccinated, but neither of them 
took. If those wlio desire to join the army had 
to produce certificates of moral cliaracter, as is 
often suggested, we might luive some indication 
as to whether their christening took. Whether 
their vaccination of civilian life took or not, or 
whatever may he their views on tlie subject, all 
recruits are immediately vaccinated. The miinber 
of men who come up to enlist varies much with 
the season, i’ewest come in the summer, when 
work is plenty and it is not too cold to sleep out 
at night. Men wlio are Yery hard up may join 
at Ohristmas in order to share the good clieer 
and, festivities which they hear of as provided, in 
barracks; hut those who have a table to put their 
legs under on Christinas Day postpone their fresh 
start in life until the new year. 

One of the last reports of tlie Inspector-General 
of Recruitiiig refers favourably to the results of 
‘ the new system of gymnastic training, which was 
specially drawn up with a view to the gradual 
development of the young soldier.’ Would that 
some system could be provided which would save 
the young soldier from the demoralising influences 
of garrison towns and of older soldiers who under- 
take to show him life! Might not two or three 
depots be established, in tlie country if possible, 
to one of which every man who enlists should he 
sent to do his recruits’ drill? If recruits were 


in this way all kept together moral supervision 
could be exerci-sed, and special rules made which 
would be uiipriictical in reference to older soldiers. 
The officers and drill-sergeants at these depdts 
would acquire a special aptitude for managing 
young soldiers, and would prevent fraudulent en- 
listment by being able to recognise old hands. 

One drawback there would be in having recruits 
by tliemselves at a depflt — there would be no older 
soldiers from whom they could learn how to clean 
their accoutrements, and other piarts of a soldier’s 
work. Still, thi.s would he more than compemsated 
for by an absence of instruction in vice and of 
petty per.secution.s which recruits not seldom get 
when they join a few at a time. It may be 
admitted, liowever, that the pi'actioal jokes of the 
barrack-room never did nnicliL to make military 
life unpopular, and that they are not now carried 
nearly so far as once they were. If Tommy Haw 
is sent by his room-mates to the carpenter’s shop 
to get measured for a sentry-box, or persuaded to 
take his mess-tiii on parade on muster days to 
get his allowance of mustai'd, this sort of thing 
happens at public .schools and does not do much 
harm. Nor does it break rookey’s (the recruit’s) 
bone.s, nor inflict any permanent injury, if his 
bed is ‘ made ’ for him so that when he steps in 
he finds his feet stopped half-way, or ‘set’ so 
that it comes down during the night. In connec- 
tion with the recruits’ clepfits suggested, there 
should, we think, be established schools for boys 
engaged, like boys for tlie navy, to become soldiers, 
They might get boys’ pay, which would be better 
than giving to the mere boys in our regiments 
who are supposed to be men the wages of men. 

We are glad to .see from a late return that 
the popular imjpression that there is a great diffi- 
culty in getting recruits, and that, owing to a 
decline in the national pliysiqua, . the standard 
had to be lowered, is without foundation. The 
cavalry standard was, it is time, reduced an inch; 
hut this had nothing to do with an ‘effete, 
civilisation,’ The fact was that the recruits were 
found to develop and increase in weight too 
rapidly for the comfort of the horses that had to 
carry them. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



0 begin with, I must tell you that 
my name is not Petrovitcli at all : 
it is Polowski ; Petrovitoh was 
my mother’s maiden name. Why 
I adopted it, instead of bearing 
my father’s, you will understand 
directly. I was horn in Warsaw, where my 
parents at the time had a temporary home. 
Though she died when I was only seven years 
old^ I eani distiuctly remember my mother as 


a tall, beautiful Hungarian woman, who used to 
sing me the sweetest songs I have ever heard 
in my life every evening when I went to bed. 
Oh, how well I can recall those songs ! ’ Her eyes 
filled with tears at the recollection. ‘ Then there 
came a time when she did not put me to bed; and 
when I was not allowed to see her. Night nfte,r 
night I .cried for her, I remember, until one 
evening an old woman, in whose charge I had 
often been left when my father and uiotUer were 
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aTaseut from the city, told me that I should never 
sea lier again, for she was dead. I did not know 
tlie ineaiiing of death then ; but I have learnt 
since that there are things which are worse, in- 
finitely worse, than merely ceasing to live. My 
recollections of that period are not very distinct ; 
but I can recall the fact that luy pioor niother 
lay in a room at the back of the house, and that 
old Maritza wept for her continually. There was 
much mystery also ; and once an old gray-haired 
man said to some one in my presence, “Do you 
think he xoill he Jool enough to come 'when they are 
watching for him at every turnV’ To which the 
other replied, “1 am sure he will come, for he loved 
her.” Then otimo the funeral, a dark and dreary 
day, ■which, when I look back upon it all now, 
seems like the beginning of a new life to me. I 
was only a little child, and when the}' brought 
me home from the cemetery I fell a.sleep almost 
before my head touched the pillow. In the 
middle of the night 1 was awakened by a loud 
cry, a trampling on the stairs, and a moment later 
the noise of men fighting in the corridor outside 
niy room. Terrified almost out of my senses, 1 
crouched in niy little bed and listened. Tlien an 
order was given by some one, followed by the 
sound of more tranipliug on the stairs, and after 
that, all was silence. Though, of course, I did not 
know it then, niy father had been arrested by the 
police as a dangerous Nihilist, and a mouth later was 
on his way to Siberia. It was not until I was old 
enough to understand that I heard that he had been 
concerned in an attempt upon the life of the Czar. 
From what was told me then, and from what I have 
since learnt, there seems to have been little or no 
doubt but that he was connected with a dangerous 
hand of Nihilists, and that he was not only mixed 
up ill the affair for wliich lie was condemned to 
peual servitude for life, hut that he was one 
of the originators of the plot itself. And yet 
the only recollection I have of him is of a kind 
and loving father who, when he was at home, 
used to tell me fairy stories, and who declared his 
wife to he the sweetest woman iu the world.’ 

‘Poor little girl,’ said Browne, pressing the liand 
he held, ‘you had indeed au unhappy childhood j 
but. you have not yet told me how yon came to 
he placed under the gnardiaushiji of Madame 
Bernstein.’ : 

‘She was an old friend of iny father’s,’ Katherine 
replied; ‘and when my mother died, and he was 
sent to Siberia, she adopted me. I owe her a 
debt of gratitude that 1 eau never repay; for, 
though she is perhaps a little peculiar in some 
things, : she has been a very good and kind friend , 
to, me.’; . ^ 

: ,‘Aud have you: always been— -well, shall we say 
—dependent on her 1 ’ asked Browne, with a little 
diffidence, for it was a delicate matter for a young 
man to touch upon with a proud and high-spirited 
girl. 

‘ Oh no,’ Katherine : replied, , ‘ You ; see, soon ; 


after my mother’s death it was discovered by some 
one — I cnimot remember who— that pne of her 
brothers was dead, and that by hi? will I, as 
liis sole heiress, inherited his money. From your 
point of view it would be nothing, but to me it 
meant a great deal. It was carefully invested, 
and it brings me in, in English money, just three 
hundred pounds a year. Of course we cannot 
do much with such a .sum ; but, as we have no 
expensive tastes, Madame Bernstein and I find 
that with it, and the sum I make by my painting, 
vve are just able to make both ends meet.’ 

Oil hearing this Browne pricked up his ears. 
This was putting a new complexion on the 
affair. 

‘Bo j’ou mean to say that Madame Bernstein 
has 110 income of her owm, and that all these years 
she has been living upon you 2 ’ 

‘Yes. And why not 2 You cannot realise what 
a wonderful manager she is. I should not he 
able to do half as much with it if I had tlie sole 
control of my money.’ 

‘ This is a matter which will have to be attended 
to in the near future,’ said Browne to liimself. 
Then, aloud, he added, ‘Never mind, little woiiuui ; 
when you are my wife inadame shall retire in 
luxury. She shall not find us ungrateful, believe 
me. But continue your story. Or, I fancy, you 
had better let me finish it for you. You have 
told me that you have lived with Madame 
Bernstein, or rather, to be correct, that she has 
lived with you, for many years. You have 
travelled from place to place about Europe ; 
for some reason or another you have had uo 
fixed home ; then you began to paint, and during 
the whole time you have denied yourself all 
sorts of things in order that madamu should live 
ill the lap of luxury. Oh, don’t dispute it, for, 
I knew what has happened as ivell as if I had 
been there to see. In tlie course of your pere- 
grinations you went to Norway. There we met. 
Six months later you came to Loudon, during 
which time I had been wondering whether I 
should ever see you again. Fate arranged that 
ive should meet, I found you even more ador- 
able than beforej followed you to Paris, pro250sed 
and was accepted, luul, like all pretty stories, 
ours must, and shall, end with the music of 
wedding bells.’ 

‘Impossible,’ slie answered. ‘ From what I have 
already shown you, you must see that it could 
not be, Had my life been differently situated I 
should have been iiroud — you do not know how 
proud — to he yoi|,r wife; but, as it is, it 
is quite out of the question. Some day you 
will see that yourself, and will thank me for 
having prevented you from spoiling your life by 
a foolish marriage.’ 

Browne saw that she was in deadly earnest. 
He was about to argue the question with her, 
but the look upon her face stopjied him. For 
the moment he was frightened in spite of him- 
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self, and ooulil only staininer out, ‘I' shall never 
see it.’ 

‘you rmist see it,’ .she answered. ‘There is a 
ta.sk I have set for myself, which I must finish, 
come wluit may.’ 

‘Then, whatever it may he, I will share it with 
you,’ said Browne. ‘You must doubt my love, 
Katherine, if you refuse to let me help you.’ 

‘I do not doubt your love,’ she answered, ‘but 
it is quite out of the question that I could avail 
myself of your assistance in this matter.’ 

‘I will not believe it,’ he continued. ‘You are 
only .saying it because you do not wish to incul- 
pate me. But I will he inculpated, come what 
may. Tell me what it i.s you have to do, and I 
will help you to carry it through to the best of my 
ability ; helping you where help is needed, and 
counselling you where you stand in need of advice. 
In other words, T place myself and all I have 
in the world at your disposal, darling, to do with 
as you will.’ 

‘You are too noble,’ she answered; ‘too good 
and true. What otlier man would do a.s much?’ 

'Any man,’ he answered, ‘who loves a woman 
ns I love you.’ 

‘There can be but few who love so well,’ she 
replied softly, for her heart wa.s touohod more than 
she could say ; ‘and yet, good as you are, I cannot 
accept your help. You do not know what I am 
about , to attempt.’ 

‘I do not care what it is,’ he answered; ‘it 
makes no sort of difference to my promise.’ 

‘But it would afterwards,’ she said. ‘Why, do 
you not remember that I am the daughter of a 
convict ; that my father was sent to Siberia to 
live in chains to tlie end of his days ? Ho re- 
mained there for many years. Afterwards he was 
despatolied to the island of Saghalion, where he 
now is. News has reached us within the last few 
days that he i.s ill, and that unless he leaves the 
island he will not live anotlier year.’ 

‘How did you hear that?’ Browne inquired. 

‘ Througli Madame Bernstein,’ Katherine replied. 
‘Ever since my father was first arrested she has 
managed somehow or other to obtain news of him.’ 

‘And what is it you intend to do?’ 

‘To help liim to escape,’ the girl replied. 

‘But it would be impossible,’ said Browne, horri- 
fied at her declaration. ‘You must not dream of 
such a thing.’ 

‘But I do more than dream of it,’ she replied. 
‘Eeraemher, he is my father, my own flesh and 
blood, who is ill and suffering. You say you love 
me?’ 

‘I think you know by this time that I do,’ said 
Browne. 

‘Then what would you do if I were .seized and 
carried away to a terrible island, where my life 
would he one long torture ? IVould you not do 
jmur best to rescue me?’ 

‘Of course I would,’ .said Browne indignantly.. 

‘ You need not ask , that.’ 


‘Very well, then, you can see now how I feel. 
I do not say that he was right in his beliefs or in 
what he did ; on the contrary, I think that he was 
distinctly wrong. The fact, however, remains that 
he is my father ; and, liowever great his faults may 
have been, he has at least been punished for them. 
Can 3’ou picture what hi.s existence must hare 
been these manj' j'oars ? But of course you cannot. 
You do not know anything of Rus.sian pri.sona. 
They have been de.scribed to me, however, by one 
who has seen them, and the account has filled 
me with such terror ns I have never known in 
my life before.’ 

‘ Blit it would he sheer madness for you to 
attempt to rescue him,’ said Browne. ‘You could 
not po.ssibl}’' succeed. Your attempt would be 
foredoomed to failure.’ 

‘It is very probable,’ she answered ; ‘hut would 
you have me for that reason draw back ? It is 
my duty to make the attempt, even if I fail. 
You would h.ave done the same for j'our own 
father, I know, had he been in the same position. 
Why should I not thercfoi’o do it for mine ?’ 

‘ Becan.se —why, becau.se it is too preposterous,’ 
said Browne, at lo.ss for a better reason. ‘ I never 
heard of .such a thing. You have not the least 
idea of the magnitude of the danger of what you 
are attempting.’ 

‘ Perliaps not,’ she said. ‘But if all those who 
make an attempt could foresee the result, I fancy 
a very small percentage would continue to strive. 
No ; if j'oii love me you will not try to make a 
coward of me just at the time when I am trying 
to do what I consider right.’ 

Browne took counsel with himself. The position 
was the most extraordinary he had ever faced. In 
his life he had met with many peculiar people, 
but never had ha been brought in contact with a 
young girl who was willing to give up love, wealth, 
comfort, every prospect of happiness, ei’en life 
itself, in order to attempt what was neither more 
nor les.s than a hopeless and impossible under- 
taking. And yet, short as his acquaintance .with 
Katherine had been, he felt that iie knew her 
well enough to be convinced that she would not 
abandon her purpose without a struggle. ‘Loyalty 
before all’ was lii.s motto where she was concerned. 
He loved her, and if it was her desire to assist a 
by no means re.speotahle father to escape from the 
prison in which he was very rightly confined, he 
must help her to the best of his ahilitie.? without 
considering the cost to iiirnself. It woiikh be a 
terrible business ; but, at any rate, he would then 
be able to assure himself that she did not come 
to any harm. 

‘And 3'ou are detorniineil to carry out this 
foolish scheme?’ he asked. ‘Is there nothing 
I can say or do that will he at all likely to 
dissuade you from jmur purpo.se ?’ 

■ ‘Nothing at all,’ she answered' .slowly, looking 
liim steadily in the face. ‘My mind is quite 
made up.’ 
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‘Very good, tlien,’ lie continued j ‘in that case I 
■will not oppose you further. Tell me how you 
propose to set about it.’ 

She shook her head. ‘ I do not know yet,’ she 
answered. ‘But you may he sure I will do it 
somehow. There must be a way, if I can only 
find it. At any rate, I am not afraid to look 
for it.’ 

Browne glanced at the pale yet determined 
face before him, and noted the strength of the 
mouth and chin. There was sufficient strength, 
of mind there to parry the matter through, pro- 
vided the needful opportunities were supplied. 
But would they he fortlicoming? One thing was 
(juite certain, she could not possibly manage with 
the limited means at her disposal. Tliere at least 
she would he compelled to appily to him. 

‘ Katlierine,’ he said at hwt, ‘I liuve told yon 
repeatedly that I love you, and now I am going 
to try to prove it to you. You say you ai’e 
desirous of rescuing your father. Very good ; then 
I am going to help you to do so. It will nt least 
demonstrate the sincerity of my love for you, and 
will show you that all the assertions I have made 
are not merely so much idle chatter, but what 
I really feel.’ 

‘You would help me?’ she gasped, staggered 
for the moment at the magnitude of his pro- 
posal. ‘Surely you do not know what you are 
saying?’ 

‘I mean what I say,’ he answered. ‘If you 
are bent on rescuing your father I will help you. 
But I only offer my services on one condition.’ 

^Aud what is that ?’ 

‘That as soon as this business is finished you 
become my wife.’ 

‘But I cannot let you do it,’ she answered. 
‘‘Why should I draw you into it?’. 

‘I do it haeause I love you, and because yon 
love nie,’ he answered. ‘Surely that is sufficient 
reason.’ , 

<But’ — - 

‘lYe’ll have no more buts, if you please,’ said 
Browne. ‘If it is a bargain, say so. This 
is going to be a genuine business contract, of 
which the terms are that I am to do my best 
to assist your father to esoniJe, and in return 
you are to be my wife as, soon as the work is 
completed.’ 

' She looked at him almost tearfully. Though , 
she- felt it Avas her duty as a daughter to help' 
her father, she nevertheless could not reconcile it 
to her hbnscience toi draw, the man she loved into 
danger. ' Ey this time they had. risen from the 
seat, and were standing facing each other. 

‘Is it to he a bargain, Eatherhie?’: 

She did not an0ver,,. but, drawing ' his: fach down , 
to hers, she kissed him on the lips. , 


‘ I understand,’ he said ; ‘ then we ’ll count it 
settled. I’ll oommenee ivork to-day, and let you 
know what arrangements I am able to make. 
You trust me, Katherine, do you not?’ 

‘ With my whole heart and soul,’ she answered. 
‘Who has ever been so good to me as you have 
been ? ’ 

‘ That has nothing at all to do with it,’ ho said. 
‘Now I’ll take you down to the street, put you 
in a cab, and send you home to madame to tell, 
or not to tell, her, as you think best, the arrange- 
ment we have come to.’ 

‘She will thank you as I have done,’ said 
Katherine. 

‘I hope not,’ said Browne, and, as he said it, 
he laughed. 

She saw his playful meaning, and followed his 
e.xample. Then Browne conducted her to the 
street, and, having placed her in a cab, sent 
her home, promi.siiig to call later on in the 
day to report progress. When she was safely on 
her way he glanced at his watch, and, finding it 
was not yet twelve o’clock, turned into the 
Amphitryon Club. He found Maas in the hall 
putting on his fur coat preparatory to leaving, 

‘ ily dear Browne,’ he said, ‘ where on earth 
have you hidden yourself since your arrival in 
Paris? We have seen nothing of you here.’ 

‘ I have been too busy,’ Browne replied, with an 
air of great responsibility. ‘If you only knew all 
that I have gone through this inorning you would 
be very much surprised,’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Mans, ‘I believe I should 
he nothing of the kind. Yelleucourt was married 
yesterday, and since I heard that news I am past 
being surpiised nt anything. I leave for London 
to-night. When do you return?’ 

‘I scarcely know,’ Browne replied. ‘It may he 
to-day, and it may not he for a week. I am 
sick of Europe, and am half-thinking of arrang- 
ing a yachting trip to the Eartlier East,’ 

‘The deuce you are!’ said Maas. ‘What on 
eartlx has put that notion into your head ? ’ 

‘Whut puts notions into anybody’s head?’ 
Browne inquired. ‘I have often wanted to have 
a look at the Japanese Sea and the islands to the 
north of it. How do you know that I don’t aspire 
to the honour of reading a paper on the subject 
before the Geographical Society— eh?’ 

‘ Geographical fiddlesticks ! ’ replied the other ; 
and, when he had shaken Browne by the hand, 
ho hade : him ‘good-bye,’ and went down the 
step,s, saying to himself as ha did so, ‘ Madame 
Bernstein, her adopted daughter, alid the islands 
to the north of Japan, It seems to me, my dear 
Broxvne, that wheil you start upon this wonder- 
ful , cruise your old friend Maas will have to 
accompany you.’ 
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I.— POULTEY-BEABING FOE FEOPIT. 


T has again and again been stated in 
the jBiblic press that we import 
from various countries eggs and 
poultry which could be produced 
at home with vast benefit to 
ourselves. Few realise to what 
dimensions the foreign trade in eggs alone has 
expanded ; but, without going into details, we 
may state that during 1807 Great Britain 
received from variou-s countries eggs valued at the 
enormous sum of four millions three hundred 
and fifty seven thousand pounds sterling. And 
let it be observed that the quality of these goods 
i.s not above su.spicion. From the near ports of 
France the eggs can be received in a comparatively 
fresh state ; but from more di.staut countries they 
must be several weeks old, and thus the common 
term ‘shop-egg’ is in our groat towns meant to 
indicate something very dilferent to one that is 
new-laid. It may be truthfully said that there 
are tliousands of town dwellers who have never 
had the opportunity of tasting a really fresh egg ; 
for, even if they can alibi'd to pay the best price 
and obtain one labelled ‘ new-laid,’ the presumption 
is that a certain tell-tale air space at its tojj will 
hint that it was taken from the ne,st— possibly 
in Denmark or Russia— some weeks previously. 

It i.s nmch the same with the imported fowls. 
The best foreign birds are no doubt as good as our 
own, but they find a ready market in the country 
of their origin. We get the inferior ones ; and one 
has only to cast his eye along the counters of 
our big poultry markets to see what miserable bony 
objects pass for fowls, and how badly they com- 
pare with the plump birds from our own farms. 

lYe see, therefore, that a strange .state of things 
exists. There is an abundant demand in Britain 
for certain products that can be furnished of first- 
rate quality on British soil ; but, owing to some 
defect ill knowledge or organisation, wa prefer to 
purchase from foreigners an inferior article. 

This important matter has been dwelt upon at 
some length in the report on trade and agri- 
culture of Clierbourg aud district for 1897, 
prepared by our energetic consul there, Mr 
Gurney ; and, as it is a subject of much interest 
to many, we propose in tliis article to give a 
resume of his practical remarks. 

Let it be understood that Consul Gurney deals 
not with the poultry-fancier, or with the amateur 
who keeps a few fowls for amusement and is glad 
enough if he can provide his household with the 
necessary eggs for breakfast. His subject is 
poultry-rearing as an industry that can be made 
to pay, and be made a clistlnct source of profit to 
an agricultural coUimuuity. 

It is a common thing to hear a man say that 


poultry-rearing on a large scale can never be 
profitable in thi.s country because the climate is 
too variable. ‘This,’ says Mr Gurney, ‘is quite a 
fallacy. Chickens should not he pampered to the 
extent of making them feel a change of tempera- 
ture. If rationally treated they will be sufficiently 
hardy to stand any degree of heat or cold.’ We 
are glad to note that this point is thus insisted 
upon, for many persons have an idea that all 
living creatures, chickens included, should be 
coddled aud treated generally like hot-house 
plants. Fowls do not snecuinb to climatic 
changes, hut to improper feeding, dirt, damp, and 
overcrowding. Exactly the same causes which 
increase the death-rate of the human population 
in our large town.s will affect a family of fowls 
in a back-yard. In a word, they must lead a 
healthy existence. ‘ Rear them in the open air,’ 
says our authority, ‘with dry shelter, wholesome 
food, without overcrowding aud hoxing-up at niglit, 
and the chickens will grow up as hardy as any 
wild-fowl. The branches of a tree in a wire- 
enclosed run would be a paradise to fowls com- 
pared to an expensive, overheated, draughty house.’ 

With regard to food, there is much to be said. 
Fowls that have the run of plenty of land will 
to a gi'eat extent be their own caterers, picking 
np many insects, gnib.s, &c., and thus doing a vast 
amount of good in a small way. But for all this 
they require regular feeding, and the general fault 
is to give them too much. Food left untouched 
about the poultry -yard is a sure sign of improper 
treatment : the birds should have no more than 
they will greedily pick up at each meal. Here is 
the menu as recommended by Consul Gurney : 
‘Breakfa.st — vegetable-top.s, peelings, and scraps, all 
put to .simmer together on the kitchen fire over- 
night, chopped up ill the morning, and mixed, 
almost dry, with bran ; dinner (midday)— green 
food, cabbage-leaves, or anything availuble, hung 
up in a string bag, or between two pieces of wire 
netting, if the fowls have no grass-land to run 
over; siqipier (before nightfall)— a good handful 
of corn to each fowl, or buckwheat, or Indian 
corn in 'winter ; lastly, an abundant supply of 
fresh watei’i For fattening fowls for table use a 
soft diet is tlie thing. Barley meal, maize meal, 
and bran mi-xed with skimmed milk is recommended, 
with an occasional feed of boiled rice tailings.’ 

Young chickens must, of coiir.ie, he more tenderly 
cared for, and the practice in France seems to be 
very different to that commonly followed in our 
own country; but it answers so well that Mr 
Gurney ventures to recommend it to all rearers 
of poultry. The young chioks are compelled to 
abstain from both food and drmk for twelve hours 
after leaving the shell. ‘Then millet and chopped 
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salad strewn on the .sand, in the coop or run, 
wliere the hot-water rearer replaces the mother’s 
wing. Every poultiy-inan should make his own 
rearers witli a two-shilling zinc tank, a piece of 
flannel, an old case, and .some sawdust.’ Water 
at will dining the day, but not until after the 
first morning meal. On the third and following 
days add to the salad and millet seed a meal of 
boiled rice tailings and a small feed of meat. At 
the end of a week the chickens will be ready for 
table-scraps and barley meal and maize meal mixed 
with warm skimmed milk. Let them also have 
once a day a feed of rice boiled in skimmed milk. 
At the end of a fortnight, wheat, buckwheat, or 
crushed maize for a last meal. ‘With dry sand 
underfoot, cleanliness, sufficient warmth to run to 
when required during the day, as well as at night, 
added to pure air in plentiful supply, mortality will 
be unknown in the chicken-yard, barring accidents ! ’ 

As to breeds of poultry, it is pointed out in 
this report that no particular breed of fowls can 
be recommended for egg-laying and table qualities 
combined. It is therefore suggested that two 
distinct breeds should bo reared. The Italian fowl 
known as the Leghorn is reconunended as a pro- 
lific layer, but in tliis country the Legliorns have 
.so deteriorate!! through injudicious crossing that 
it ie best to get some direct from Lombardy or 
Tuscany’, as the Belgian farmers are in the habit 
of doing. For table fowls notliing can beat our own 
native dorking, the old English game fowl, and 
the Lnngsban— the last named being the most 
profitable, for it is a good layer as well. As tlie 
result of experiments with brown Leghorns at an 
oxperinient .station in Utah, it has been proved that 
tlie number of eggs laid in the course of a year 
was higher when the fowls were allowed exercise. 

The whole of Mr Gurney’s remarks might be 
gathered under the one word simplicUij, as a text. 
He advises beginners to have nothing to do with 
expen.sive and elaborate appliances ; to avoid patent 
foods and advertised nostrums of all kinds. He 
appeals to all poultry-rearers who value the teach- 
ings of nature not to mongrelise and ruin the quali- 
ties of their poultry by constant crossing, but to 
keep the breeds pure, improve them by proper selec- 
tion, feeding, and care, and to steer clear of the 
dangers and temptations of the fancy poultry shows. 

, Lastly, artificial incubation is recommended as 
an important factor in rearing fowls for market. 
And although, there are many excellent incubators 
to be purchased, .Consul Gurney advises every 
rearer to build his own, and, wdiat is more, mo.st 
kindly offers to put correspondents in the way of 
doing so , ‘ on the plan of a poultry-rearer near 
Cherbourg.’ Ho then cites, the cases of. two 
poultry-keepers, one of whom started with a 
large number of higli-priced fowls, expensive in- 
cubators, Ac., and. ignominiously failed.; while the- 
other, with home-made appliances, has gradually 
built up a successful business which has: now 
.assumed large proportions. 


We fancy that we can read between the lines 
here ; at any rate we imagine that in the one 
case tile necessary work devolved upon servants, 
while the more successful rearer did tlie work 
himself. As in most other things, individual 
attention to details at the outset lays the founda- 
tion of future success. 

According to Mr Gurney, poultry farming as an 
industrial undertaking cannot be profitable save 
under very exceptional circumstances which would 
tend to reduce the heavy expenditure entailed by 
rent, wages, and cost of food. But on tlie farm 
or on the cottagerls plot or labourer’s allotment 
it ought to be made to pay well if certain con- 
ditions be observed. First, the rearer must aim 
at tile production of early spring and late autumn 
chickens and a supply of eggs in winter. In 
otiier word.s, he must do his best to send to 
market when the best prices for his wares can be 
obtained. Secondly, there must be dealers for 
the collection of eggs and poultry in the most 
convenient centres within easy reach of railway 
communication. Tlilrdly, the fattening of poul- 
try should be a separate iudiastry. These are the 
main recommendations of one who has for years 
lived in a district which makes poultry and egg 
production a most prosperous business. 

It remains to be seen how far our own agri- 
culturists will be able to take advantage of these 
liints. ’.File main difficulty seems to be facilities 
for acce,sa to markets where the products will 
find a ready sale. The various light railway 
schemes wliieh are in progress will do much in 
this direction, and possibly in the near future we 
shall see motor-cars lielping in the work. Such 
methods of feeding our trunk lines of railway 
should lead to the rapid diffusion, of farm produce 
all over the land, and give us all that almost 
unknown delicacy— at least unknown to dwellers 
in towns — a really new-laid egg. Such egg.s, 
each bearing a reliable ‘ hall mark ’ and the date 
of laying, would be purchased in preference to 
those of foreign extraction and uncertain age. 
Small farmers who are complaining, that they can- 
not under present conditions make two ends meet 
would do ivell to turn their serious attention to 
poultry-rearing. As a rule fowls on a farm in 
this country are not cared for at all. They are 
left to pick up their living anyhow, they are of 
the mo.st mongrel kind with regard to breed, and 
are regarded as being hardly worthy of attention, 
much less of study. Such uncared-for waifs 
cannot he expected to yield any contribution 
towards the rent, for they are good neither for 
laying eggs nor for the table. But by judicious 
selection of birds, by strict attention to food and 
cleanliness, by a share, in fact, of the care which 
is bestowed as a matter of, course upon other 
descriptions of live-stock, domestic fowls can, : in 
farmers’, cottagers’, or labourers’ hands, he made 
to yield a subistantiai addition to the annual 
income. 
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V. 


two-tvveiity-seven train from Water- 
10 (Saturdays only) deposited Mr 
pink, who was looking very smart in 
light-gray suit, a white waistcoat, 
ul a straw hat, on the platform 
of Teddington Statioti, in company 
with a portmanteau and an attractive - looking 
parcel from Puller’s, the latter article designed as 
a propitiatory gift to his hostess. 

It was a hot June day; and, knowing that the 
Tliornej'crofts’ Bungalow was some di.stance from 
the station, Albert had confldently expected to 
find some one awaiting his arrival. 

No one was in evidence, however ; so, followed 
by a porter bearing his traps, he proceeded to 
the station yard, with the intention of hiring a 
carriage to convey himself and his belongings 
to their destiinitiori. There, seated in an old- 
fashioned pony-phaeton, was the prettiest girl, as 
he instantly decided, he had ever seen. She wore 
a natty drab driying-ooat with large pearl buttons, 
and a smart scarlet Tam-o’-Shauter was perched 
on her dark curls. 

On oatobing siglit of Mr Spink her piquant 
face lighted up, and, waving her whip, she 
nodded and smiled as though welcoming an old 
acquaintance, 

‘Mr Spink, isn’t it? I am Lola Thorney'oroft, 
Mrs Tliorneyoroft’s niece. Her groom is ill, and 
she could not come to meet you herself, but she 
thought you would not object to me.’ 

Object? Albert never felt so boyishly delighted 
in his life as, wlien seated by the side of this 
coquettish maiden, he bowled — a little slowly 
perliaps, for Mrs Thorneycroft’s basket-carriage 
was a trifle rickety, and her old pony more than 
a shade rheumatic— along the leafy lanes. 

Assuredly Mrs Thorneyoroft was cunning, he 
thought. This girl was exactly the antithesis of 
the damsel he had so minutely pictured to her. 
Yet he could imagine no one more bewitching. 
Her conversation certainly revealed more of 
frivolity than depth ; but tliat, too, was charming. 
How absurd of him to say tall, fair, intellectual, 
when ten minutes of this tiny dark girl’s society 
had conclusively proved that lie appreciated the 
direct opposite ! 

Long before they arrived at the Bungalow, 
Albert had surrendered his mature but still 
virgin heart. And when their hostess, on hearing 
the carriage drive up, ran round to the side gate 
to , welcome her guest, he greeted her with a 
grateful smile and a warm pressure of the hand, 
wherewith, he endeavoui’ed to express his heart- 
felt thanks. 

‘Wen,’ said Mrs Thorneyoroft as, Lola having 
left them to take the trap round to the stables, 


thej’- walked together down the long narrow path 
leading to where the river bordered the lawn, 
‘you are going to be very pleased with me, Albert. 
I have managed to secure preci.sely the girl you 
wish, and you are to have no rival till Monday.’ 

‘I can never repay your goodness,’ Albert 
responded, his voice husity with emotion. ‘I 
only hope ’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ 

A turn in the path had brought them to an 
arbour cunningly placed at the w'ater’s edge. 
Inside it a slender young lady sat reading. Her 
abundant llaxen hair was brushed smoothly back 
from a sweet, thoughtful face, and pince-nez shaded 
her large, short-sighted gray eyes. 

‘ Let me make tw'o of m3’ cho.sen friends Iciiown 
to each other,’ Mrs Thorneycroft said, introducing 
them with all emjjressement. ‘Amy clear, may I 
introduce Mr Albert Spiink? You have heard 
me speak of him. And, Albert, this is Amj 
Tyrell.’ 

Mr Spink made the polite observations necessary, 
but his attention was elsewhere. And while, in 
company with his hostess and Miss Tyrell, -lie 
chatted and looked at the river, which was in its 
Saturday afternoon state of gaiety, he could not 
help casting stray glances round the end of the 
rustic summer-house in quest of his charioteer. 

‘ Wh}', where has Lola got to ? ’ Mrs Thorney- 
croft at length exclaimed. ‘And we will have 
some tea at once. Yon must be dreadfully thirsty, 
Albert, travelling from town in this heat.’ 

Even as she spoke a maid appeared with the 
tea-things, and at her heels came Lola. 

‘It W'as so hot, I waited to put on a cooler 
frock,’ she explained as she joined them. 

At the heginiiing of that week, had any one 
told Mr Spink that its close would witness him 
gazing with fervent admiration at a coquettish 
maiden with dark curly hair and n yellow mn.slin 
frock, he would witlioub hesitation have given 
liinr the lie direct. Yet, truth to tell, W'hen, with 
a swirl of lace petticoats, Lola had subsided into 
a chair, leaving her slender ankles and feet, 
encased in black silk open-work stockings and 
dainty slippers with scarlet heels, greatly in 
evidence, for the life of him Albert coidd not 
detach his attention from her charms. 

Miss Tyrell was disposed to be modestly reticent, 
but Mrs Tliorne3’croft, taking the conversational 
reins in hand, had cleverly guided them to con- 
genial subjects, and she was conversing of German 
literature to Albert’s deaf ears. 

. The, package from Fuller’s had followed the 
tea service.; and Lola, with many e.xolamations of 
joy at. the number and variety of its contents, 
was unpacking it liap-hazard on the grass. : 
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‘ Mr Spink, j'ou are a ciecw',’ slie interrupted Miss 
Tyrell’s measured eulogy on Qoefclie to remark. 
‘If I’d laid any idea wliat lovely things you had 
concealed in tliat parcel I -vvould have made love 
to you— yes, I would, Aunt Qertrude—nothing 
flabby either, but regular hot, impassioned love — 
when we were driving up together.’ 

‘ Oh, yon naughty child ! ’ expostulated Mrs 
Thorneycroft. ‘ Mr Spink will be horrified if you 
are so silly.’ 

‘Put me out of my misery,. Mr Spink,’ implored 
Lola, sinking on her knees before his white canvas 
shoes, and raising her hands in mock appeal. ‘ Is 
it really too late? Will a lifetime of repentance 
not suffice to wipe away the had opinion wrought 
by my foolish words, and induce you to reinstate 
me in your good graces and to buy me also 
sweets ? ’ 

Day had waned. Dinner was a meal of the 
past ; and after listening to a little Wagner 
music, interpreted with both skill and expres- 
sion by Miss Tyrell, the little party had strolled 
out on the starlit lawn. By dint of some 
subtle manceuvring, Mrs Thorneycroft succeeded 
in drawing Albert aside, 

‘Well?’ 

He answered the question her tone con- 
veyed. 

‘ My dear friend, I can never thank you enough. 
She is perfect — simply and absolutely perfect.’ 

‘I knew you would say so. I was passing all 
the girls I knew in mental review, when she 
flashed upon me like a revelation. I felt ' certain 
that whenever you saw her you would recognise 
your ideal woman.’ 

‘She is so lovely, so piquant’ 

‘Do you think so?’ There was a note of 
surprise in Mrs Tlidniey croft’s voice. 

‘ Ah yes I And her ways are so winsome, so 
unaffectedly gay.’ 

‘ There is no doubt about her musical ability, 
is there?’ responded the puzzled lady, anxious 
to get on safer ground. ‘ Don’t you think she 
played that Parsifal lunsic perfectly 1 ’ 

‘She — why, who?’ 

‘Albert, whom have you been talking about?’ 

‘Miss Lola, of course.’ 

‘But it was Amy, Tyrell I asked you specially 
to meet !’ 

‘Ho one could look at another when she is 
here. She is’-- — - 

‘But you told me you wished your wife to be 
fair, and tall, and intellectual and musical’^^ — — 

, ‘Oh, forget all that folly. I had not inet Lola 
•them’,'',' 

‘But,: Albert, Lola Is married.’ 

, ‘Married 1’: , So great wa.s Mr, Spink’s stupe- 
faction that he :, could but : echo her word 
vacantly. 

‘"Fes, She \ .married .Charlie ■ Thorimycrbft, - 
Henry’s nephew-— you remeiuher him as a boy- 
last autumn. , You seemed to be such , good friends 


coming up in the phaeton that I suppose I 
forgot you were strangers, and did not introduce 
yon.’ 

Poor Mr Spink ! The opening chapter of his 
romance had ended abruptly. 

VI. 

ARLY next day Lola Thorneycroft left 
the Bungalow to fulfil sundry engage- 
ments in town; and after the with- 
drawal of her fascinating presence Mr 
Spink resolutely set himself to admire Miss Amy. 

The task proved easier than he had anticipated. 
She was gentle and gracious in manner, and 
though wholly lacking that witcliery which in 
the livelj’^ Lola the bachelor had found enchant- 
ing, she had a sweet womanliness which speedily 
influenced the willing wooer. 

Mrs Thorneycroft, gratified at the turn things 
appeared to be taking., gave them ample oppor- 
tunity of becoming better acquainted, making a 
slight headache from which her husband was 
suffering her excuse for leaving them to enter- 
tain each other. 

So it came about that when, prior to seeking 
his chaste couch, Mr Spink took the flower from 
his coat and placed it tenderly in his pocket- 
book, the blossom he treasured was not the moss- 
rosebud wherewith in the morning Lola had deco- 
rated him, but the cluster of forget-me-nots which 
Amy Tyrell had at his request bestowed upon 
him that evening. 

On Monday the Bungalow was once more 
resigned to the temporary occupation of its care- 
taker, and the little company travelled back to 
town together. Before the final adieux were :8aid 
the ladies had accepted Albert’s invitation to, ‘do’ 
a theatre with him on the forthcoming Thur.sday, 
and Mrs Thorneycroft had secured the promise 
of both her guests to accept her hospitality for 
the following ‘ week end.’ 

Probably it resulted from Mr Spink’s thoughts 
constantly straying to the gentle, gray-eyed 
girl; but when the time arrived for his return 
to Teddingtou ho had almost succeeded in imagin- 
ing himself, in love. 

To his delight, Miss Tyrell, who was looking 
sweeter than ever in a white frock, accepted his 
attentions gracefully ; and Mr Spink was not 
experienced enough in affairs of the heart to note 
the entire ah.sence, of that self-consciousness so 
precious in the eyes of a more adroit lover. 

They were sitting close together in the arbour 
overlooking the river on Sunday evening. Amy 
had been dreamily quiescent all da3q and Albert 
fondly flattered himself that he was advancing by 
strides in : her affections. The moonlight cast a 
romantic glamour over the beautiful scene. A 
skiff was slowly drifting down the river, some 
one in it singing a sad love-song to tlie harmony 
of a guitar. Mr Sin'nk felt his heart throb under 
his piqud waistcoat. The sense that now was an 
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auspicious time to indicate tlie. state of his feel- 
ings overcame Ins timidity. 

‘ On suoli a niglit as this,’ he began, unwit- 
tingly plagiarising Shakespeare, ‘a man is apt to 
wish for the society of one to whom he can un- 
reservedly speak all that is in his heart.’ 

‘Ah, yes !’ 

‘When the surroundings are so beautiful one 
is apt to feel lonely, and to realise that if only 
some one were near to whom one was all in all, 
the earth would be transformed into Paradise.’ 

‘ Tee.’ 

Amy was listening to him intently, her eyes 
filled with .sympathetic tear.s. 

‘But, Miss Tyrell, you are crying!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘Am 12 I did not know, I think it must be 
because your words expressed my thoughts.’ 

Something in the veiled sadness of her tone 
made Albert feel as though some impenetrable 
barrier had arisen between them. 

Rising from his seat beside her, he leant against 
the side of the arbour and looked down at her. 

The lovely gray eyes, the tears trembling on 
their long lashes, were gazing wistfully across the 


THE 

away in the eastern seas, some 
c hundred miles south-west of 
,va, and remote from the course 
ships, rises ‘an island-speckled 
ig of coral, holding its own 
against the waves.’ The Cocos 
Islands, though discovered nearly three centuries 
ago, owe what fame they possess to Darwin’s 
treatise on coral-reef formations ; and though they 
were made known to a wider circle of readers by 
Mr Porhes in his popular Naturalist’s fFanderiw/s 
in the Eastern Archipelago, it may safely be said 
that they were scarcely known to the general . 
public until they emerged quite recently into the 
half-light of a parliamentary blue-book. From 
that half-light it is the design of the present article 
to bring them into a broader day ; fur their interest 
is remai’kahlo and uncommon. In their history 
may be seen the colonising and governing instincts 
of the greatest colonising and governing race the 
world has yet known, exercised on a small scale, it 
is true, but undisturbed by the so-called ‘ imperial 
idea’ or by the cruder forms of self-seeking and 
the auri sacra fames. And they have, too, that 
interest for their owii sakes which everything that 
is picturesque possesses— -in their flora, the Aoco- 
nuts that shrink and wither in the light of the 
full moon, and the strange and not even indigenous 
species of plants wafted to their shores by ocean 
streams from far Australia; in their animal life, 
the brilliant; fish, the; queer land-crabs that plough 
uj) the soil with pinoera strong enough to break 


water to where, from the boat moving slowly 
down-stream, came the tender, hackneyed refrain : 

Do you remomber the time of tlie ro.ses ? 

Where in tho old days wo two used to meet ? 

‘What grieves you 2 . Won’t you tell me 2’ 
There was a note of concern in Albert’s voice- 
concern more for himself than her, had she hut 
known it — which touched her. 

‘ I shall tell you, Mr Spink. It will do me good 
to confide in you. There is somebo<]y I love — have 
loved for years, tie went abroad to trj' to make 
money, and riches have not come quickly. And 
sometimes I weaiy, and long for him to come 
back, so that I could tell him how gladly I would 
share a crust with him.’ 

‘Will you never marry any one else!’ 

‘ Never J’ Amy answered decisively. ‘I never 
cared for another man, and never shall.’ 

‘Next time we must both he certain of our 
premises,’ said Mrs Thorneycx'oft when Albert 
confided in her that this affair also had ended 
ill a cul-de-sac. ‘ Last time you were mistaken ; 
this time it is I. Next time we must make sure ! 
But the unique Mrs Spink is hard to seek I ’ 


ISLANDS. 

a man’s arm, and the pretty white tern that nests 
on the bare leaf of tho coco-palm and deposits its 
egg in tho angle of the leaf and the trunk, watching 
times and seasons so carefully that if the leaf fade 
and drop in the afternoon the young bird is sure 
to have been hatched in the morning I The con- 
figuration of the islands themselves is notable. Mr 
Spicer, a naturalist who was there some years ago, 
thus describes it : ‘ They form a roughly-broken 
circle nearly approaching the horseshoe shape 
common to coral atolls. The islands are of vary- 
ing size, some being from one to seven miles in 
length, and others a few hundred yards ; while the 
smallest are simjily mounds of coral sand crowned 
by a few coco-nut palms. . . . The appearance of 
the exterior and of the interior of the islands is 
strikingly different. Towards the ocean the heavy 
surf breaks over the jagged rocks and waslies large 
pieces ashore. The interior shores are quietly 
washed by a clear-green, shallow sea, and the smooth 
sandy beach forms a pleasant contrast to the green 
vegetation above it. The circle of the islands bounds 
a lagoon for the moat part of very shallow water, 
with pita of vteying depth. . . . The rcsemblaiioe 
of the whole to a giant crater is very striking.’ In 
such surroundings have the family of J. Olunies- 
Ross, the ‘king of the Cocos Islands,’ made their 
home for seventy years. 

The Cocos Keeling Islands were discovered in 
1609 by the ‘ifight worth}' William Keeling, Esquire, 
Groom of the Chamher to oiir SoverUgu Lord King 
James, General for the Hon. East India Adventurers, 
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•wliere lie was tlirice by Llieni employed ; ’ so runs 
Ms epitaph in Carisbroolce Church ; 

A raeroliant fortunate, a captain bould, 

A oourtier gracious. 

Keeling’.s was one of those ad renturons careers in 
wliich the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
so rich. It was on his second voyage, and probably 
on his way liome, that he hit upon this little group 
of coral reefo. He had sailed from England in 1607, 
calling at Sierra Leone to act (according to a possibly 
unaiithentic daciiment) Hamlet on 5th and 31st 
Sept, {'sic), and Hichard II. on 30tli Sept., arrived 
at Bantam in 1608, and was back again in England 
in 1610. After a third voyage in 1615 (on which 
he was not allowed to take his wife, but received in 
her stead two hundred pounds compensation), he 
was niade Captain of Cowes Castle in 1618, and died 
there in 1619 at the early age of forty-two. ‘ Faith ’ — 
says his loving and sorrowful wife, Anne Keeling — 

Jaitli served for sails, the .sacred word for card, 

Hopo was Ills anchor, glorie his reward ; 

And thus with gales of grace, by happy venter. 

Through straits of death, heaven’s harhonr he did enter. 

The history of the i.slaiuls for tlie next two 
centuries is a blank. In 1825, however, they were 
redi.scovered by J. Clunies-Ross, tlie grandfather of 
the present proprietor, who was so pleased with 
them that he returned to his native Scotland to try 
to per-suade his friend, s and relations to come and 
colonise them. He was successful in his efforts ; 
but when he arrived at Cocos, in 1827, he found 
that he had been anticipated. One Alexander Hare 
(so the story was told to the government inspecting 
officer in 1886 by Nell Bnsir, the oldest inhabitant, 
then in his eightieth year), an adventurer of more 
than doubtful character who had been waiuloring 
about the archipelago for many years, was on his 
way back from a voyage to the Cape in a vessel 
commanded, oddly enough, by Ross’s own brother, 
when he too hit upon tlie islands, and determined 
to stay, there with liis followers and harem. The 
two parties lived side by side for some years on 
the worst of terms ; for Ross and his 2 ieoplu were : 
law-abiding, hard-working Scotsmen, and Hare was 
a serai-orientalised idler, who posed as king and 
kept n mock royal 'court. Moreover, the two had 
opposite jiolitical teiidencies—the former appealing 
to Great Britain, the latter to the Netherlands, for 
annexation. But the struggle for existence was, 
118 usual, finally decided ill favour of the fittest : 
Hare’s followers— Neh iBasir was the foremost of 
them— deserted biiii, and lie himself eventually left 
and went to Singapore, where he died a few years 
later. Thus Ross, with Ms wife; mid six children, 
and twelve Englishmen, Were left, in sole pp.ssession. 

But the first years of tlie Ross administration were 
not very happy. Nor is this altogether surprising. 
To begin with, Cocos in a state of nature was not 
a verj halnJable spot. Its flora consisted almo.st I 
solely , of the tree from; which it takes its name, 
and tlie faiina entirely of fish and seadiirds i ever}!- i 
thing else had to be imported. To, make it habit- ^ 


able labour was necessary ; but that was to be had 
only in the form of Javanese convicts or persons 
who had nnade the neighbouring Dutch colonies too 
hot to hold, them. Crime of all kinds was rife — 
incendiarism especially a oonstant danger in a place 
where all the buildings were made of the liighly- 
inflamniable material snpjilied by the coco-palm. 
Even Mr George Ross, the present jiroprietor (a 
man of sixty), says that in his earlier days ‘lie 
lived with his life in his hand ; and though dis- 
daining to have watchmen or guards, lest such 
protection should be ascribed to fear, lie was him- 
self ever on the alert, and compelled to sleep in 
short snatches only.’ As it wa.s, an attempt was 
made to kill him in his bed. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the account of the conditions of ex- 
istence ill Cocos which Darwin gives in hi.s Journal 
of Researches (April 1836) is not very cheerful. 

Nevertheless the family held their own without 
the help of police, and gradually succeeded in 
getting rid of the criminal class and obtaining a 
better type of Malay coolie. In 1854, on the death 
of Ross the elder, his son, Mr J. G. Ross, assumed 
charge, and in 1857 occurred an important event 
in the external history of the islands. It has been 
mentioned above that overtures had previously 
been made to both British and Dutch Governments 
for annexation ; but neither had responded. Cocos 
vessels trading with Batavia, however, ■ flew the 
Dutch flag, and Mr J. G. Boss was a naturalised 
Netherlands subject. But tlie Dutch flag is said 
never to have been hoisted on the i.slatids them- 
selves ; and in 1857 their fate was finally settled by 
the arrival of H.M.S. Juno with Captain Fremantle, 
who formally took possession of the group in the 
name of the British Government, Mr Eosa being 
appointed Siiperiiitendeiit. According to Forbes 
this was a mistake; Captain Fremantle thought 
lie was aiiiicixing one of the Andaman Islands of 
the same iianie. However that may be, and the 
Colonial Office not unnaturally do not throw any 
light on the point, tlio British flag was saluted 
tliere soon after by a Russian nian-of-wnr, and has 
continued to (ly ever since, except when cyclones 
have blown the flagstalf down. For in 1862 a 
cyclone raged over the islands, luidoing the work of 
many years, and making it necessary for Mr George 
Ross, the superintendent, who was then studying 
engineering at Glasgow, to return hastily to help 
his father in the nianageraeiit,:ta which he hiniself 
succeeded at the ago of thirty in 1871. He has been 
in London this year, having made the journey 
thither in his own private steam-yacht. 

Under his superintendence an era of, pi’o.sperity 
seemed to be dawning for the settlement. But once 
more; the malignity of nature had to be reckoned 
with. Betiyeen the 25th and 29tli January 1876 
the islahd.s were again visited, by a terrible storm, 
of, which a vivid account is given by Forbes, who 
saw, many traces of it. even at the eiid of 1878. 
Nearly all the trees were destroyed, and every 
biulding above a foot high was levelled to the 
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ground. But tlie most curious phenomenon atten- 
dant on the storm was the sudden rising of a 
spring of dark and putrid-smelling water beneath 
the lagoon on the eastern sidOj which, within 
twenty-four hours, poisoned every fish, coral, and 
mollusc in that part of the water. ‘So great,’ 
says Forbes, ‘was the number of fish thrown on 
the beach that it took three weeks of hard work 
to bury them.’ This phenomenon was repeated in 
similar circumstances— Mr Eoss reckons orr one 
cyclone every ten years— -in the early part of 1896 ; 
and Mr Keyser, who was there in June of that 
year, says that they could still see patches of 
white water tliick with decaying fish. 

Witli the indomitable perseverance which he has 
shown in the face of all adversity— whetlier nature 
destroyed his produce, or pirates captured his 
vessels, or his business agents failed — Mr Eoss set 
to work to repair the harm done in 1876, and in 
the ten following years great progress was made 
in tlie material prosperity of the islands. 

It Avas in 188C that they received the first of the 
annual visits of inspection by government officers, 
Avhich have been carried on up to the present date, 
and the record of which is contained in the above- 
mentioned blue-hook. Things liad indeed changed 
since Darwin’s days. Instead of chain-gang men 
from Java, Mr Birch found a thriving, if not 
altogether homogeneous, population of five hundred 
and sixteen souls (not including the nine members 
of the Boss family), whioli has increased .steadily to 
fire hundred and ninety-four last year. The bulk 
of it is Cocos-boi'u, but about one-third consists of 
Bantamese coolies imported under agreement, and 
anxious to return to Java as soon as they have 
saved enough money to make it worth their while. 
Between these two sections there is a cleft, for the 
Cocos-boru Malay looks down upon his Bantamese 
brother as an inferior animal. Not altogether un- 
naturally ; for, though the coolie is a great iuijjrove- 
inent on the Malay of the Straits — Mr Ross, for 
example, has taught him a certain measure of 
cleanlines.s, and compels him to ventilate his house 
— he is still very far below the social level of the 
Cocos Islander, whose house is scrubbed, and his 
clothes washed, starched, and ironed every Saturday ; 
who sits on a chair instead of cross-legged on tlie 
ground, and eats with a knife and fork instead of 
with his fingers. Not only is his house clean, but 
he adorns it with pictures from Vanity Fair, and 
his womankind (who no longer veil their faces) 
have learnt from Mrs Boss the thousand little 
domestic daintinesses which go to make up the art 
of living. The superiority of the ivomen is, indeed, 
a very marked and peculiar characteristic of a 
society which, in its religious observances, is still 
Mohammedan. The letter of the Mohammedan 
marriage law remains, but Mr Boss’s influence has 
succeeded in destroying its spirit. ‘Pol^'gainy,’ 
write.s Mr Clifford, ‘ is unknown on the island, at 
^ any rate aniohg tlie Ooco-s-born Malays, and public 
opinion on, the subject is sufficiently strong to 


induce any Bantamese who has more than one 
wife to dispense ivitli tins .superfluity.’ Similai'ly, 
divorce is scarcely ever heard of, and only per- 
missible in a case of proved adultery. The woman 
is thus given a status sucli as she ba.s in very few 
other Mohammedan countries, and she avails iierself 
of it to tlio full. If it does not suit her to give 
her husband a meal, she Bend.s him off to dine witli 
a neiglibour, and tlie neiglibour who would refuse 
to entertain him ‘would thereby incur poj)nlar 
displeasure, and be boycotted by all for several 
days.’ As for the husband, he dare not resist, for 
there is scarcely a man who can be said to be head 
of his own household. Mr Eoss a.scribes this to 
the fact that he has abolished wife-heating, which 
was the usual practice Avhen he first succeeded to 
the charge of the island ; but it is more probably 
due to the whole set of circumstances alluded to. 
And it has its nnbeautiful side ; for the Cocos 
mother neglects her children shamefully, with the 
result that infant mortality is so high and is 
attended by such remarkable features as to suggest 
to one inspecting officer that there may he some- 
thing worse than mere neglect behind it. It is 
devoutly to ho hoped that this suspicion is un- 
grounded, for one of Mr Boss’s most splendid . 
achievements is that, Avitliout police and without 
written law, he has kept the island absolutely 
free from crime for fifteen years. 

It is noteworthy that amoiig the means by which 
this extraordinary result has been attained educa- 
tion is not included. An admirable practical educa- 
tion, indeed, the islanders have always received. A 
practical man himself, Mr Ross has insisted on all 
the hoys 2 >a.ssing through the workshops, and he 
and his men build their own ships (a home-made 
schooner of theirs was classed A1 at Lloyd’s for 
eighteen years), build their own. piers, and lay 
clown their oavu steel tram-lines. ‘Every man on 
the island,’ it is said, ‘ is a good carpenter and 
blacksmith, and all know how to make use of 
drawing.^, plans, and scales. But in literary 
education the islands, at all events till quite 
recent times, have been lacking.’ 

The true exjflanatiou of the innocence of our 
islanders is as curious as it is suggestive. It lies 
in a subordination of the acquisitive iii.stiucts of 
human nature so abnormal as to seem almost un- 
natural to those in whom exces.sive competition 
and the unconscionable struggle for existence have 
overstimulated them. This is partly duo to the 
oircuiustauoes of the island, partly to Mr Ross’s 
careful calculation. In the first pilace, every man 
has jiractically everything that he wants given tO' 
him. When lie marries he receives a plot of three 
acres of land and building material for his house 
lie may fish ivhere and when he pleases (and fish 
is the staple food), and pick coco-nuts for himself 
at any time between noon on Saturday and sun- 
set oil Sunday. And, in , the second iilace, there is 
110 metallic currency in the island. It was found 
necessary to exclude it in 1837-^in the ;Old days of 
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convict labour ; and Mr Ross has strongly and 
successfully i-esistecl the suggestions of some of the 
inspecting officers who would have reintroduced 
it. ‘I feel certain,’ he write.?, ‘should metallic 
currency be introduced, the peace and content of 
the people at present in these islands would be a 
thing of the past ; in its place gambling, stealing, 
and other crimes would follow.’ The monetary 
system oonaiats of parchment notes, registered with 
the A'aliie and the owner’s name in such a way as 
to make theft almost impossible. These notes are 
cashed either by Mr Ross or by his agents in Java 
it any of the inhabitants wish to leave the island. 

What will be the future of this little com- 
munity ? The health of the island is good. Tliat 
mysterious and deadly illness heri-ien, which was a 
scourge up to 1888, has disappeared ; and now, ex- 
cept when some stray ship brings influenza, or the 
wind blows fever.? across from Java, illne.ss is rare. 
The very high infant mortality has been mentioned 
above. It has been suggested tlmt the lack of 
milk — for there are no cows— and milk-producing 
diet has something to do with it, while others have 
hinted at a possible deterioration of the race from 
too close intermarriage. At all events at present it 
shows no signs of dying out, and the physique of 
the people is well spoken of. But in every other 
respect than that of vitality, the settlement appears 
to be entirely dependent, on Mr Ross. Not only 
do they respect and love him as the father of his 
people, who has studiously endeavoured to break 
down, all barriers between himself and them, hut 
with that inertia which is the unfavourahle side 
. of tl>e: lack of acquisitiveness, they prefer to take 
■what .lie .give.? and to have things managed for 
theimrather than do anything for themselves. The 
question therefore is, How long will the Ross family 
he able to maintain their present position? So far 
.as that position is based upon difference of race, 


not, perhap.?, for very long. Most of the brothers 
and sons have married Cocos-born wives, and of 
the thirteen female members of the family only 
four can even speak .English. But ultimately the 
question is one of fluanoes, and the financial situation 
does not seem to tlia outsider very promising. The 
imports of tlie island are necessarily many — rice, 
flour, sugar, tea, and tobacco are the chief — and it 
has only one export, copra, a preparation of coco- 
nut, in whicli a considerable trade is done with tliis 
country and the Continent ; for the Cocos Island 
product fetches a higher price tlian that from any 
other part of the world, and brings in on an 
average about ^£10,000 per annum. Nor have the 
islands many otlier resources. Something may be 
done with bkhe-de-mer ; hut the labour is wanting 
to ■work it. And the little colony at Christmas 
Island (see Journal, January 28, p. 144— for Cocos 
is itself a mother-country) may eventually, witli 
coffee pdantatious and guano, contribute sametiling 
to the common stock. But there is at all events 
the possibility that the next geuoration, or tlie next 
but one, may not find it worth while to keep the 
business going ; and, whatever steps the Colonial 
Office miglit tlien take, a relapse into barbarism 
would he almost inevitable. 

Tliese things, liowever, lie on the knees of 
the gods; and at present wo may he content to 
echo the personal admiration for Mr Ross expressed 
by the British .Resident at Pahang after his visit to 
Cocos in 1894: ‘Tlie work he is doing is a good 
work, and it is done in a manner that few could 
emulate; and to one wlio, like myself, has himself 
lived among and attempted to manage Malays for 
a considerable time, the methods which Mr Ross 
adopts in the management of his island, and the 
results thereby attained, Were at once the : most 
interesting and the most instructive thing to , be 
witnessed in this interesting and curious place.’ 
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SOLITDDB AKD SNAKES. 



|0, boys,’ said Major Marr, ‘you may 
haver about solitude in big cities, 
and drivel about being alone in 
crowds; but that’s because you 
don’t know any better. Ifor real, 
downright, God-forsaken solitude, 
there’s nothing on earth can compare to the prairie. 
:Oiiee,..boy8;; if you’d like to hear this yarn— once 
I was down, on my luck, so low down that I was 
glad to take the offer of the N.W.Y. Railroad of a 
situation as telegraphist at the Tombstone Dep6t. 
They only offered it . me .because they could get 
mohudy else to take it. Along the line it was 
a: hundred miles from, the next, human dwelling- 
house, and tlie only reason for. its existence was: 
the ..Morgan gold-mine, seven miles behind it. I 
■was glad, of the oft'er when I hoiurded the train ; 


but when I got to the place— ugh ! , but I could 
hardly nerve myself to get off. It was just a little 
tin matchbox , of a hut up against the side of a 
big hill. Not another house or luinian being was 
to he seen. 

.“‘Here’s your sticks and grub,” said the con- 
ductor, with a grin, as I stood jiaralysed on the 
platform. “ Yon ’ll not be so lonely after all, mate ; 
so cheer up. There’s fouiv trains pass during the 
day and night; and, if you want anything, just 
, wire to the man at Wigmouth, and we’ll bring 
it along. Ta-ta.” 

‘And the train moved off and left me to my 
misery. I tell you, boys, the first iiionth I spent 
.there nigh drove nio mad ; and then, curiously 
enough, I got to like the jilace., 

‘The.mau at Wigmoutli and T used to tell each 
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other yarns and jukes along the wire, and gener- 
ally every day lie made up a packet of newspapers 
and gave it to the conductor to fling out to me ; 
and after I had read them we used to discuss and 
argue about politics. There wa.s nothing to do 
at the clepflt six days out of seven, except once in 
a while switch one train off to let another train 
by, for it W'as a single line. Once a week a box 
of gold-dust would be brought down from the 
mine, and I would wire for the train to stop and 
pick it up. My only other tralFio W’as from a 
curious sort of cuss called “ Snake ” Eome. Some 
learned professor in. New York paid him for col- 
lecting snakes, and every now and then he used 
to leave a box with me for despatch. 

‘ “ Ain’t you afraid to tackle them kind of beasts ? ” 
I said to him one day, but he ju.st laughed. 

‘ “ There ’s no harm in them when you know 
them,” he Eay.s. 

‘ “ Ay ; but," I says, “ when a man gets to 
know them he generally dies soon after. It'll be 
a pesky long time afore I try to make their 
intimate acquaintance.” 

‘ I tell you, boys, you get that sick to talk and 
hear another man talk in these districts that 
you’d speak to anybody. 

‘Well, on the day that I was about to tell you 
of, I was just cleaning irp the place, and had swept 
out the strong-room. By the way, boys, don’t 
go away with the idea that this strong-room was 
a sate or anything like that, for it wasn’t. The 
hut was built against the side of a steep hill, and 
it Bonsisted of one room, which was dining-room, 
bedroom, and offiee to me. At tlie eud of this 
room was a door leading into a little cave that had 
been dug out into tlie side of tlie cliff, and tliat 
was the strong-room, How much real strength 
tliere was in it you can guess. 

‘ Well, I liad just been cleaning up, wlieu “ Suake ’’ 
Rome came in with a box over Ida shoulder, and 
lie dabbed it down. Then he mopped himself 
witli Ida handkerchief. 

‘“By James ! that was a heavy tott, you bet,” lie 
said. 

‘ “ Snakes ? ” I asked, witli a look of disgust at 
the box. 

‘“You bet,” he said. “The best haul ever I 
made. I say, Marr, tiiat box is just jammed full 
of them — fine big rattlers ail of tliem. I bet 
tliere ’ll be nearly a hundred of them there.” 

‘ “ Well, every man to Ids taste,” I said. “But 
I bet I would see them farther afore I wmuld 
touch ’em.” 

‘He laughed at me and ray fear; then he said, 
“ Say, Marr, have you seen those tougli-lookiug 
chaps hanging about here?” 

,‘“Nq,”' I said. “How that?” 

‘“Oh, I don’t suppose it matters much,” he said. 
“But T noticed them as I was coming along, and 
they seemed to be watching this place. Tough- 
looking cliap.a they were, too.” 

; . “‘ Some tramps that are waiting to board the 


train probably,” I said. “ They ’ll have to wait a 
good time, anyhow.” 

‘ “ Well, so long, Marr. You ’ll get iny box off 
first cliiince.” 

‘“All right, I will. So long.” And “Snake” 
Rome sauntered away. By-and-by up came some 
men with a box of dust from the mine in an 
awful liurry, 

‘“Say, Marr, there’s to be a dog-fight at the 
mine. Are jmu coming up?” 

‘“Wish I could; but I can’t now,” I said, 
pointing to the box. 

“‘So long, then,” they said as they rushed off 
again. 

‘I hauled the box into the strong-room, and 
then somehow what “ Snake ” Rome had said about 
the tough-looking chaps came back into my mind, 
and I got mighty nervous all of a sudden. I felt 
somebody wa.s near me, and, turning suddenly, I 
saw a tramj) looking in at the door. 

‘“AVliat do you want?” I cried angrily; for 
he had given me a start. 

‘ “ Say, mister, when ’s the first train west ? ” he 
says. 

‘“At ten o’clock to-night,” I answered ; and then 
I could have bitten my tongue out for telUug Mm, 
for that was the train the gold was to go by. 

‘“Thank’ee, mister,” he said civilly enough, and 
then he went away. 

‘I cursed myself for a nervous fool ; but I 
could not get rid of the sight of the man’s face, 
and I suddenly made up my mind that I would 
leave the box of dust lying carelessly about in the 
office and put the box of snakes in the strong- 
room. They were both about the same size; but 
the gold-box was heavier than the other. 

‘By the time I had got dinner past, the day 
was getting into dusk, and I sat down by the 
telegraph iustruinent to have a talk with my 
partner. I was just getting interested, when the 
door of my offiee was flung open and three masked 
men stood in the eutiy, pointing their pistols at 
me. Now, boys, as some of you know, I have a. 
little nerve, so I let on not to see them, but 
worked away at the telegraph, sending this mes- 
sage along the wire; ^‘Held. up. Send help 
quick ! ” 

‘“Hands up, there,” said one of the men to 
me; and I meekly obeyed. 

‘“Now, mister, where is the gold?” said one of 
the men. 

“‘I’m not going to tell,” I answered. “You 
got the draw on me, and I’m not fool enough 
not to know it; but if you \vant the gold, 
you ’ll just have to find it out yourself.” 

‘ “ None of your cheek,” said one of the meti. 
“Here, help me to tie him up.” 

“‘Get the key of the room out of his pocket,” 
said one of the others ; and, having tied me up, 
they took the key and unlocked the door. It was 
. dark by this time, and one of the men cried to 
the others to bring the box out into the oflioe. 
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‘“We’ll unpack it here,” he said, shutting and 
locking the outer door of the hut. “As for you, 
mister, yon move yourself into the other room.” 

‘By James! I was glad of the chance, and 
went. Then, as full of fice as schoolboys, they pro- 
duced a number of small sacks in order to divide 
up the du.st into convenient quantities. With 
poker and hanuner they tore off the lid of the 

box And then there was a wild yell, for 

about fifty ugly snake-heads appeared standing 
straight out of the box, and about the same 
number of rattles went off. 1 tell you, hoys, the 
din was something awful. With one jump the 
men sprang for the door, hut they liad locked 
it, and in their terror could not take time to 
turn the key. The snakes were flowing out of 
the box quickly, and they were in a rare temper. 
Then, with a wdld cry, the three men sprang 
past them into the strong-room, and slammed the 
door after them. 

“‘Lord help u,s ! ” cried one of them. “What 
a fright I got ! Where are you going, Boh ? ” he 
added, as one of his companions left his side at 
tlie door. The room was dark now, for they liad 
left the lamp in the other room. 

‘“I’m .going to -wring that .cliaii's neck,” said 
Boh viciously, moving towards me. 

‘ ‘‘ No, I guess you ’re not,” I said. “ If you 
come a stop nearer me I 'll fire. . I ’ve. got my 
hands Unloosed now, and I’m ready with my 
gun.” This was a lie, but a pretty ueedfiil one 
for a lie. 

Let . him alone, Bob,” said Ids companion. 
“What, do you want with him, anyhow?” 

‘“What did he tell us the gold was there for, 
then;?”;. 

I , didn’t tell you the gold was there,” I 
retorted, 

“‘Where Ls.it, then?” ho asked angrily. 

‘“In the office,” . I said. “You can get it 
there, if you want it.” 

.“‘Among these rattlesnakes,” he cried. “No 
Ihank’ee.” 

“‘Bor about an . hour they argued among 
themselves what they .should do, and once or 
twice they opened the door to.. make a rimh for 
the other one and. escape, but the floor of the 
office seemed to be carpeted with snakes now. 

‘ “ By heavens ! I ’ll . not risk it,” said Bob, 
shutting to . the . door again. 

‘ At last the longed-for whistle came to my 
ears, arith I knew , that I Would not he a prisoner 
lunch longer. It startled the three tramps into 
action again, and Bob . opened the door and. ran 
with the key in his hand across to .the outer 
one... .: He was in a deadly funk, and though -he 
tried to nerve himself, he .could not keep his hand 
from shaking. After about half a minute his 
courage fled, and he jumped back into the room, , 
and agtun the door was shut. . 

‘The roar and . rattle of the . engine -was 
plainly to be heard now, and by-and-by; it drew 


up, and we heard the noise of nuuiy feet on . the 
platform. Tliey came up to the door of the 
office and tried it. 

‘“Hey, Marr I let us in, man,” they cried. 

‘“Look out,” I cried. “The room is full of 
rattlesnakes.” 

‘“What?" 

‘ “ Rattlesnakes, ” I repeated. 

‘ “ And what about the toughs that held you 
up ? ” 

‘“They’re in here," I cried. “I’m covering 
them with a pi.stol.” - 

‘“Good man," they answered. “But how are 
we to get to you? Are there many rattlesnakes? 
How on earth did they get there? You’re not 
trying a game on us, are you ? ” 

‘“No,” I auswored. “And there’s about a 
hundred snakes ; and the safe.st plan for you is 
to dig 118 out. Get up on the roof and make a 
hole in at tlie side.” 

“‘All right, Marr,” they cried. “We’ll, be 
with you ill a jiffy.” They went back to the 
train and brought out what tools they could find, 
and soon liad made a hole big enough for u.s to 
creep through. I made the three fellows go first, 
and tlien I asked one of the train men to come 
down and unloose me. 

‘“But you said you were covering them with- 
a pistol?” he said in a.stuiiishmeiil. 

“‘Have you never told a lie i'li your life 
before ? ” I asked as I got on the roof. 

‘ The three men were carried away to jail in the 
train, and I slept that night at the mines j nor 
would I go back to the oilice till “ Snake ” Rome 
had captured every one of these serpents. I dis- 
liked but I did , not hate thenq for they had 
done me a very good turn. , The mine and the, 
railway company came down liandsome for .What 
they called my courage, and I soon left Tomb- 
stone, for I Imd had quite enough, of solitude to 
last me iiiy lifetime. No, hoys ; it may . be qihilo- 
sophical to talk of solitude, in a crowded city; 
but if you want to sample the real brand, you 
just take a .situation at a place like Tombstone.’ 


IN FEBRUARY.: 

To-nay I saw a singla snowdrop peep 

Upon tlie world— frail, pale, yet venturesome— 

As I haVQ seen a little dainsel come 
Gonfidingly, despite frowns that would keep 
A womaii far away. From -winter sleep — 

While mavises were yet morosely dumb, 

And hungry sparrows wrangled o’er a crumb — 
This fragile flower arose for faith to reap. 

It may be tlint our land is gaunt and gray, 

, And still lialf-frieudly toward frost and snow ; 

It niay be that the sun has gone astray 
In this -yelled town. But now we surely know, . 
As love knows love, that Spring is on her -vray, 
That 'Winter .soon must break his heart and go. 

J. J. BelIj. 
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THE NEW YOKE STOOK EXOIIANGE AND 

ITS MEMBERS. 


T waa in 1792 that twenty-four New 
York stockbrokers stood under a 
buttonwood-tree iii front of wliat 
is now 60 Wall Street, and tliere 
solemnly agreed to organise tlie New 
York Stock Exchange. Prior to that 
date business in public stocks bad been transacted 
at the Tontine Coffee-House, a favourite resort of 
merchants and down-towners of those times, where 
Holland schnapps and busine.ss went, hand-in- 
hand. When business was brisk a great deal of 
schnapps was drunk, and it was because , so much 
schnapps had a tendency to fuddle the brain that 
the twenty-four founders of the present Exchange 
decided to constitute themselves an organisation, 
meeting regularly and in rotation in the members’ 
offices. To-day the association numbers eleven 
hundred full-fledged ineuibers, owns the two million 
dollar building in which it is housed, and pays out 
yearly two hundred thousand dollars in salaries. 

The membership list has long been full. Aspir- 
ing candidates must therefore wait for the death 
or withdrawal of a member to open the gate- 
way to them. Even then all is not plane 
sailing. Applicants for admittance to membership 
are first publicly announced on the floor of the 
Exchange, together with the name of the member 
nominating and the name of the member 
seconding, the application. The nominators are 
then asked in committee if they would accept the 
candidate’s uncertified cheque for twenty thousand 
dollars. This is the crucial test. The applicant 
is then required to state what his business has 
been, whether he has ever failed, and if so, the 
cause of his failure, the amount of indebtedness, 
and nature of settlement. He must also produce 
the release from his creditors. He is further asked 
if his health is uniformly good, whether his life is 
insured, and if not, Why not ; these last questions 
hearing on the insurance which membership in 
the Exchange carries with it, and which will be 
referred to again in the course of this article. 


constitution and by-laws, pledging liiinsolf lo abide 
by them in terms as solemn as ‘ till death us do 
part,’ and pays an initiation fee of twenty thou- 
sand dollars. If admitted by transfer (and all 
new members are now so admitted) lie pays one 
thousand dollars in addition to the price of liis 
membership. To become a broker on the ‘floor’ 
of the E.xchange, it will be seen by this, entails a 
considerable initial expense. It is much greater' 
now than formerly. In 1823 it was only $25; 
in 1827, $100; in 1833, $160; in 1840, $360 ; 
in 1862, $3000 ; and in 1866, $10,000, at which 
figure it stood until 1879, when it was raised to 
$20,000. On January 13, 1899, a memhersliip seat 
was sold for $31,000. Half of this large amount, 
however, may he said to represent reserve capital, 
for each membership ticket is an insurance policy 
for ten thousand dollars, payable at the meinher's 
death to his heirs, from whom it cannot by any 
process be diverted. 

Strangers are never admitted to the floor , of the 
Exchange, except by courtesy. There is, however, 
what is known as the subscribers’ room— a strip of 
floor divided from the main floor by a railing-— 
and admission to this, the ‘rail,’ as it is called, 
costs one hundred dollars a year. Brokers on the 
‘floor’ are full-fledged professionals; those outside 
the ‘ rail ’ are known as ‘ rail birds.’ 

Dotted over the vast area of the main floor 
there are many pillars, each bearing a sign-board 
at its top, the first effect of which on the 
spectator is to suggest the showroom of a finger- 
post manufacturer iu a large way of business, 
These sign-posts, however, are not intended to 
indicate direction — unless it he toward fortune or 
ruin— but rather to blazon the name of the stock 
dealt in at that particular point. Brokers with 
orders to buy or sell a certain stock always seek 
customers iu the group gathered round: that 
special pillar ; and it is an easy matter for the 
uninitiated to pick out the ruling stocks of the 


joe fairly elected, the new member signs the 
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day by noting the size of the groups collected 
about the sign-posts. 
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Situated at a conspicuous point, in view of 
every man on the floor, is the great enunciator, a 
gigantic checker-board, whereon from time to time 
appear apparently purposeless numbers. Each num- 
ber, however, has a direct mission. It corresponds 
to tl)e name of some member of the Exchange, 
and signifies, ‘You are wanted.’ For example, 
you wish to see John Smith. He is somesvhere 
on the floor, but mixed with a crowd of, perhaps, 
one thousand other brokers, who are all talking 
and laughing at once. No messenger could find 
Mm easily in the swarming throng, nor could his 
name be called above the deafening uproar; yet 
John Smith comes to you almost instantly. In 
the midst of a roaring story, perh.-ips, lie has cast 
a quick glance at the enunciator, and the tale has 
stopped dead. For your broker is alwaj's alert 
even in his moments of wildest frivolity, and it 
is no detraction from his pragraiitic sagacity to 
say that when business is slack he gets into play 
with a jump. 

They are a free-ancl-eas}’' set, these stockbrokers, 
with a fondness for knocking off one anotlier’s 
hats and jostling each other. Generally their fun 
is good-natured enough now, hut in the old days, 
and indeed until recently, differences ‘on ’Change’ 
were frequently settled by man’s most primitive 
methods. During the panic of 1884 there was a 
Week when a rough-and-tumble fight occurred on 
the floor every day. This, however, was due to 
the strain of intense excitement rather than to 
an excess of corporate bad temper, for a better- 
natured, more cheerful, philosophic, fun-loving 
body of men does not exist than that known as 
the New York Stock Association. 

This being the case, one is somewhat surprised 
to find superstition rife among them, until one 
recalls the part luck plays in their lives. Friday, 
for instance, is a black day. Men hesitate about 
beginning a big operation on a Friday, and wall 
suffer considerable financial inconvenience and 
even loss rather than do so. Other men wdio can 
lose a fortune without turning a hair wdll grow 
pale if, while commencing a big deal, they re- 
member that they forgot to tip the beggar on the 
E.xchange steps that morning. Others, again, 
would have indigestion for the rest of the day if 
before sitting down to lunclieon they had forgotten 
to, walk around their chair. Then, too, almost 
every broker: has his own pet unlucky number, 
while not: a few carry mascots. One man in par- 
ticular, so his friends say,: carries the tail of a 
pet bulldog in : his pocket whenever he contem- 
plates; going in for a big operation ; while another 
wears a lady’s hat-pin, .stuck inside the breast of 
his coat, as a phylactery. : In no . other husiness is 
luck, pure and. simple, regarded as such a Mtal 


factor; and among no other class of men are its 
strokes, for good or ill, regarded with suoli sen- 
sible pbiloaophy. 

To the lay reader the vocabulary of Wall Street 
is jargon. Even an acute intelligence cannot 
easily grasp the essentials of a transaction where 
a ‘put’ or a ‘call,’ a ‘straddle’ or a ‘spread,’ is 
involved. And when it comes to ‘ballooning’ 
and ‘gunning,’ ‘hypothecating’ and ‘kite-flying,’ 
‘dead ducks’ and ‘lame ducks,’ and a certain 
pastoral operation known as ‘ milking the street,’ 
the average man gives up in despair. He can 
comprehend the significance of ‘selling stock in a 
sick market,’ and infers that the process of 
‘ watering stock ’ is akin to that of watering milk ; 
hut mo.st of the agricultural, sporting, and aerial 
nomenclature of the street is to' him as a sealed 
book. 

Here are a few of the most common and 
obscure terms, with the significance of each ; 

A ‘put’ is a contract given to receive and pay 
for stock at a price below the current market 
value, for a cash consideration — say ono per cent. 
A ‘call’ is the reveivse of a ‘put.’ A ‘.straddle’ 
is a dual privilege, either to receive or deliver 
stock at a price above or below’ the market 
figure; while a ‘spread’ is a privilege in two 
separate contracts, one a ‘put,’ the other a ‘call.’ 
The object of these contracts is to ensure specu- 
lators against loss in their operations in the market. 

‘Ballooning’ is the act of working up a stock 
far above its intrinsic valne ; ‘ gunning ’ is trying 
to force it dowm when a certain house is known 
to be a heavy holder and fliianoially unable to 
resist attack. ‘Kite-flying’ is expanding one’s 
credit beyond its limits; mrd, ‘hypothecating’ is 
generally a supplement to this, meaning ‘ to put 
up security,’ or, as it is technically called, ‘putting 
up collateral’ A ‘lame duck’ is a broker w’lio 
has failed to meet his engagements; a ‘dead duck’ 
is one whose failure is absolute. ‘Milking the 
street’ means the process of alternately lifting 
and depre.saing the price of certain shares, for the 
purpose of collecting all the floating money in the 
market. ‘Washing stock’ is the fictitious engage- 
ment of one broker to buy the stock offered by 
another, that it may be stimulated to a high 
figure.; and ‘watering stock,’ as every one knows, 
is increasing the quantity witlioirt improving the 
quality. In this particular department of finance 
tlie modern manager of stock companies has, in 
the expressive parlance of the poker- player, ‘seen 
the milkman and gone him ten better.’ 

On January 23d of the present , year alT previous 
records were broken in the amount of business 
done on the New :York Stock Exchange. The 
transactions in shares were computed at 1,566,000. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 






3T may very safely be taken for 
granted, I tbink, that tlie happi- 
ness or unhappiness, success or 
non-success, of one’s life is brought 
about not so much by deliberate 
education or design, if I may so 
express it, as by some small event, the proj)er 
importance of which is far from being recognis- 
able at the time. For in.stance, had Browne not 
undertaken that yachting cruise to Norway when 
he did, it is scarcely probable he would ever have 
met Katherine Petrovitoh. In that case he would '| 
very possibly have married the daughter of some 
impecunious peer, have bolstered up a falling 
house with liis wealth, liave gone into Parliament, 
received a title in due course, and would eventu- 
ally Iiave descended to the family vault, in most 
re.spcot.s a mediocre man. But, as Fate willed, he 
did go to Norway — met Katherine, fell in love 

with her, and now But tliere, with .such a 

long story before me, it will scarcely do for me 
to risk an anti-climax by anticipating. Let it 
suffice that, after he had said good-bye to Maas, 
he luuclied at the club, deriving a considerable 
amount of pleasure moniiwhile from the know- 
ledge that he was engaged in a business which, 
should it become known, would undoubtedly 
plunge him into a considerable amount of hot 
water ! And when you come to think of it, how 
strange i.s the pleasure the human mind finds in 
the possession of a secret 1 In our childhood it is 
a joy second only to the delight of a new toy. 
Auaroliistu, Nihilism, Feniauism, and indeed the 
fundamental priiieiple of every order of secret 
society, is the same thing, only on a larger and 
more dangerous scale, carried out by perverted 
imaginations and in the wrong direction. The fact, 
liowever, remains that Browne, a.s I have said, 
derived a considerable amount of satisfaction from 
the feeling that he was, , in a certain sense, a 
conspirator. Plainly as he had expressed himself 
to Katherine, however, it is extremely doubtful 
whether he himself realised how difficult and 
dangerous the task he had taken upon him.self 
was likely to prove. The Russian Government, at 
the best of times, is like dynamite, a tiling to be 
handled carefully ; and one minute’s consideration 
Was sufficient to show him that the ■work he had 
pledged himself to undertake was not one that, in 
the event of things going wrong, would entitle 
him to the sympathy of hi.9 own Government. 
He thought of the Duke of Matlock, and won- 
dered what he would say if it should ever 
become known, that he, John Grantham Browne, 
had asisistod in the escape of a Russian Nihilist 
from the island of Saghalien. He could .very 
ivell imagine the pious horror of the Duchess 


wiien tlie various rumours, which would be 
certain to go the round of the cluhis, should 
reach her ears. And this suggested a still 
more unpleasant reflection. What if he should 
fail in his attempt to rescue the man, and should 
find himself in the clutche,g of the Russian Bear ? 
What would his fate be then ? His own country 
could scarcely demand his release, seeing that he 
would, in all probability, be caught red-handed. 
He put tiio tlionght away from him, however, as 
having nothing to do with tlie case. It was 
Katherine’s father who stood in need of assist- 
ance, and it was Katherine’s happiness which was 
at stake. Tliat was enough for him. With the 
remembrance of her gratitude, and of the look 
lie had .seen in her face when he had promised 
to help her, still, fresh in hi.s mind, .such a thing 
as counting the cost was not to be thought of. 
Having finished his lunch, he returned to his 
hotel, to find a note upon his sitting-room table. 
It was from Katherine. He opened it, with a 
feeling that was half eagerness and half fear , in 
his heart, and read as follows; 

Dear Love, — How can I nmke you see how good I think 
you aro, and how little I deserve such treatment, at yonr 
hands ! Tliere is no one elso in the world who would do 
what yon have clone, and I shall thank God always for 
sending yon to niy assistance. Believe me, I know how 
much you arc risking, and how innoh you are giving up. and 
are willing to give, for my sake. Oh, if I could only repay 
you as you deserve 1 But, come what may, you will always 
have my love and my lifelong gratitude. To-night an old 
friend will he with us, wiio in happier days knew my 
father. Will yon not come and let mo introduce you 
to him ? 

The letter was signed, ‘Your loving Katherine,’ 
and to Browne this seemed to be the pith and 
essence of its contents. How different was it from 
the note ho had received that morning 1 They 
were as different as liglit and darkness, as black 
and white, as any simile that could be employed. 
In one she liad declared that it was impo6.sible for 
her ever to become his wife, and in the other she 
signed herself, ‘Your loving Katherine.’ Of course 
ho would go that evening, not because the old 
man had been acquainted with her fatlier, for lie 
would liave gone jirst as willingly if he had had a 
bowing aequaintanoe with her grandmother. All 
he vynnted was the opportunity of seeing Katherine/ 
of being in the same hou.se and room with her, 
and of watching the woman he loved and who 
had promised to be his wife. 

Accordingly, that evening after dinner, he hailed 
a cab and drove to the Rue Jacquarie. As he 
passed along the , crowded tliorouglifarea he' could 
not: help contrasting the different occasions oii 
which, he had visited that street. The first time 
had been on tlie night of his arrival; in Paris, 
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•when lie had gone tliere in order to locate the 
house; the next ivas thatfon which he had re- 
paired there in response to the note from Madame 
Bernstein; then, again, on the morning of that 
happy day they had spent together at Fontaine- 
bleau ; while the last was after that miserable 
letter he had received from Katherine, in which 
she bade him give np the idea that she could 
ever become his wife. 

On this occasion it was indeed a happy young 
man who jumped out of the vehicle and nodded 
to the concierge as he passed her and ran uji the 
stairs. When he knocked at the door of madame’s 
sitting-room, a voice from within told him to enter, 
lie did so, to find Katherine, madame, and an old 
gentleman ivhom he had never seen before seated 
there. Katherine hastened forward to greet liim. 
If he had not already been rewarded for all the 
anxiety and pain he had experienced during the 
last few days, and for the promise lie had given 
that morning, the look upon lier face now would 
have fully compensated liim. 

‘I thought you would come,’ she said ; and 
then, dropping her voice a little, she added, ‘I 
have been watoliing the hands’ of the clock, and 
waiting for you.’ 

But, even if Katherine were so kind in her 
welcome to him, she was not destined to have tlie 
whole ceremony in her hands, for hy this time 
Madame Bernstein had risen from her chair and 
was approaching him. Browne glanced at her, 
and his instinct told him what was coming. Know- 
ing the lady so well, he felt convinced she would 
not perniit such an opportunity to pass without 
making the most of it. 

‘Ah, Monsieur Browne,’ she began, her voice 
trembling with emotion and the ready tear rising 
in her eye, ‘ you cannot understand how we feel 
towards you, Katherine has told me of your act 
of self-sacrifice. It is noble of you ; it is grand ! 
But Heaven will reward you for your goodness 
to an orjohan child.’ 

‘My dear Madame Bernstein,’ said Browne, who 
by this time was covered with confusion, ‘you 
really must not thank me like this. I do not 
deserve it. I am not doing much after all; and 
besides, it is for Katherine’s sake, and that makes 
the difference. If we succeed, as I hope and trust 
we shall, it ■will he an adventure that wo shall 
remember all our lives long.’ He stopped sud- 
denly, remembering that there was a third person 
present vvhp might not he in the secret Being an 
ingenuous youth, the thonght of his indiscretion 
caused him' to blush furiously. Katherine, however, 
was quick to 'undeceive hini. 

, ‘ you need have no fear,’ she, said, ; ‘ we, are all 
friends here. Let me introduce you to Herr Otto 
Sauber, who, as I told you , in my letter; is an old 
friend of my father’s.’ 

The old man, sitting at the farther end of the 
room, rose and hobbled forwrlrd to take Browne’s 
Imiul. He was a strange-looking little fellow. 


His face was small and round, bis skin was wrinkled 
into a thousand furrows, wliile his hair was snow- 
white, and fell upon his shoulders in ■wavy ourls. 
His age could scarcely Imve been less tlian seventy. 
Trouble had plainly marked him for her own ; and 
if his threadbare gnnnente could be taken as any 
criterion, he was on the verge of actual poverty. 
Whatever his nationality may have been, he spoke 
French, -which was certainly not his mother-tongue, 
with consideriihle fluency. 

‘My dear young friend,’ he said as he took 
Browne’s hand, ‘ allow me, as an old man and a 
patriot, to thank you for what you are about to 
do. I sum up my feelings when I say tliat it 
is an action I do not think you will ever regret.’ 
Then, placing Ids liand on the girl’s .shoulder, 
he continued : ‘ I am, as I understand Katherine 
has told you, an old friend of her father’s, 
I remember him first as a strong, high-.spirited 
lad, wlio had not a base tliought in his nature. 
I remember bini later as a man of more mature 
years, whose whole being was saddened by the 
afflictions and wrongs his fellow-countrymen were 
suffering, and still later on I wished him God-speed 
upon his weary march, with Ids brother exiles, to 
Siberia. In God’s good time, and through your 
agency, I look forward to welcoming Idin among 
us once more. Madame Bernstein tells me you 
love the little Katherine here. If so, I can only 
say that I tldnk you are going the right way to 
prove it. I pray that you may know long life 
and happiness togetlier.’ 

Tlie old gentleman was genuinely affected. Large 
tears trickled down his weather-beaten cheeks, and 
his voice became thick and lunsky. Browne’s tender 
lieart was touched by tins unexpected disjflay of 
emotion, and lie felt a lump rising in his throat 
that for a few seconds threatened to choke hini. 
And yet, what was there to account for it ? Only 
a young man, a pretty girl, a stout ndddle-aged lady 
in a puce gown, and a seedy old foreigner’, who, in 
days long gone by, had known the , young girl’s 
father. After this little episode they quieted down 
somewhiit, and Madame Bernstein proposed that 
they should discuss the question they had .so much 
at heart. They did so accordingly, with the excep- 
tion of the, old gentleman, who sat almost silent. 
It was not until he heard her expound the subject 
that Browne became aware of the ; extent and 
thoroughness of madaroe’s knowledge concerning 
Ilussia and lier criminar ad ministration. She was 
familiar with every detail, even to the names 
and , family histories of the various governors 
and officers ; she knew who might be considered 
■venal, and whom it would be dangerous to attempt 
to bribe ; , who were lenient with their charges, 
and -yvlio hrat rip opportunity of tyrannising over 
■the unfortunates -whom Fate had placed iu their 
power. Listening to her one might very well 
have supposed that she had herself travelled 
every verst of that weary road. Plan after plan 
she pvopoiraded, until Browne felt his brain feel 
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under tlie strain of it. A little before niklnight 
he ro-se to leave, and Herr Sauber followed his 
example. 

‘ If Mon.sieur Browne is walking in the direc- 
tion of the Eue de I’Opdra, I .should be glad of 
hi.9 company,’ he said. ‘That is to .say, if ho has 


no objection to being hindered by a poor old cripple 
who can scarcely draw one foot after the other.’ 

Browne expressed the pleasure such a walk 
would afford him ; and, wdieii they bad bidden 
the ladies good-night, they set off together. 

(To be continued.) 


A DIVER’S PECULIAR 


DIVER lays himself open to many 
dangers in the carrying out of liis 
peculiar work ; although the most 
serious are probably not those 
generally regarded as such in 
popular estimation. The strange 
adventures one reads of now and again as having 
been met with under water have the colour, as a 
rule, so thickly laid on that a very strong measure 
of doubt is apt to creep in as to whether they 
are true or not. I will not say that in tropical 
waters a diver may not occasionally have run 
across a fierce or strange inhabitant — shark, devil- 
fish, or what not — and been rescued from de- 
termined attack at the last extremity by means as 
unexpected as the appearance of the enemy itself ; 
hut I must confess that I would believe the more 
readily if I heard the account from tlie lips of 
the man who had had the experience. I liave 
worked myself in many parts of the world, 
occasionally under unusual circumstances, and 
have been in danger several times; but it has 
always been of a far more prosaic type than any 
suoli as those referred to. In laying courses of 
masonry, for instance, under water, in connection 
with the harbour works at P~— , I liad my foot 
and leg badly oru.shed by the fall of a large 
block of granite through the snapping of a clip 
liolding one end in the process of lowering. For- 
tunately it was a glancing blow, and the stone, 
striking against the top of the foundation already 
laid, fell into deep water alongside. Had it 
caught my foot .squarely and held me fust there 
would probably have been one diver the less in 
the country, for I was the only one at work 
on the job. As it was, I only just managed to 
send up the signal to be raised before fainting 
from tbe pain, and when I came to myself I 
was on tbe staging erected over the work witli 
helmet olf, and my helpers dusliing water over 
my face. For an accident, decidedly a lucky one, 
althoiigli it meant a subsequent six weeks in bed. 

One great diving danger in popular estimation 
— and naturally enough on the face of it — is 
that from a breakage of the air-pipe, and the 
con.sequent overwhelming and fatal rush of water 
into the helmet and dre.ss. But nothing of the 
kind would happen ; for the inlet-valve in the 
headpiece is so constructed that, were the pipe 
accidentally broken, the valve would immediately . 


DANGER 

close, and prevent any water getting in. The 
worker might get smothered from lack of air ; 
but if working ‘free’— that is, with open water 
above — he would have an ample supply to last 
him until he got above the surface, provided he 
promptly signalled to be raised, which it Ls need- 
less to presume he would do. Were lie working 
in a sunken vessel matters would, of course, be 
complicated, and on the wrong side ; hut such 
great care is exercised in turning out first-rate 
apparatus that the risk of anything breaking is 
comparatively remote. A far more serious one, 
more likely to happen, and quite independent of 
excellence of material and workmanship, is that of 
the entanglement and choking of the pipe ; and 
the closest shave I ever had was due to this very 
cause. Something had gone wrong with the big 

inner doors, or gates, between B Doek and 

the lock opening into it, and I was engaged to 
see what was amiss, and to right it. The doors 
are necessarily heavy, massive structures, weighing 
many tons apiece ; for, working in halves from 
each side, and meeting in the centre of the lock, 
they have to Iceep back the weight of the dock- 
water in the process of letting a vessel in or out 
— how strong and heavy can be judged from 
the fact that when closed they are broad enough 
to form the familiar foot-bridges so commonly 
used in crossing narrow waterways >about all 
docks. Upon examination I had found that the 
reason for their not making a sufficiently tight 
fit of it when closed was that a band of iron at 
the bottom of one had got torn from its fasten- 
ings ; and this defective band I had been for 
some day.s, or during such portions as niy work 
was practicable, engaged in removing, and re- 
placing witli a fresh one. 

The work being upon tlie point of completion, 
I w'islied to see— or feel rather, : for seeing was 
decidedly out of the question with over twenty 
feet of dirty dock- water between one and the 
light— how it stood the test of the ordinary 
closing ; and I had arranged a signal before de- 
scending upon tbi.s particular occasion to have the 
doors closed when I was below. When reafiy 1 
sent up the agreed-upon signal, and in a few 
moments felt the gate upon which my liaiid 
rested begin to slowly move. I was not long, how- 
ever, in realising that I had made a sorioiis hiistake ; 
for as soon as the huge masses were in motion I 
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waa gently lifted off jiiy feet by the swirl of 
water produced in the narrow lock — the easiest of 
matters it is to upset a diver’s balance under 
water, in spite of the heavy weights he carries — and 
irresistibly sucked towards their ineeting^poiut 1 
made desperate efforts, by clutching at and pressing 
against the gate surface, to prevent being carried 
between ; for, caught there, I would certainly be 
crushed to death. Failing, however, to get a fair 
grip at anything, I was drawn into the now 
rapidly narrowing gajj, and, luckily, through ; 
hut it was so close a mutter that I distinctly 
felt a leg knoclc against each 'gate-end as I 
passed between. Once on the other side, I was 
immediately pulled up by the life-line or air- 
pipe tightening against the end of one of the 
gates, and was just congratulating myself upon 
my narrow escape, when it suddenly Hashed 
across my mind that the pipe was still between 
the closing masses at my aide. A death hardly 
leas horrible after all, and more long drawn out, 
than the one I had so barely escaped ; for, with 
the pipe crushed list when the meeting came, I 
would be held a prisoner until smothered from 
lack of air. Had I a knife I might have cut line 
and pipe, slipped off my weights, and trusted to 
the chance of a shoot upward. But as the work 
required no use of a knife, I had not one with me. 
I had, however, what proved better, in a hammer 
slung to luy wrist by a lanyard tied to the handle, 
and a lucky inspiration as well as to using it ; for, 
instinctively gripping this, I thrust it between the 
now almost meeting gate-ends. In the very nick 
of time, too, for almost immediately I felt them 
jar upon it ; and as at the same time there was 
mu. stoppage nor diminution of the inward rush of 


air into the helmet, I knew that the hammer-head 
had taken the strain, and saved my frail connection 
with the living world above. Before I had made 
up my mind what to do next— if, indeed, I could 
do anything — I felt the hammer loosen in its- 
position — I had taken care not to let go the 
handle — and the gates begin to open again. As 
they opened I was again carried through by the 
current, now set up in the contrary direction, to- 
the side I was originally on, and the right one 
for me, when, after being floated hack beyond 
the immediate flow of water, and regaining some- 
thing of a steadier position, I hurriedly sent up- 
the signal to be hauled up, and was soon thank- 
fully at the surface and in the punt. My men,- 
I learnt a little later, fearing .something to be- 
wrong from the movements of the pipe and line, 
though they failed to guess the immediate danger, 
had called to stop the gates closing, but, on the 
lower level of the water, had failed to attract in 
time the attention of tlie dockinau at tlie liaudle,, 
placed well back from the edge of the quay, that 
set the hydraulic machinery in motion. Fur greater 
convenience I had also been working with the 
gates hut a third open, which still further cut 
into important disposable time. Upon thinking the- 
matter out afterwards, I saw I might pos.sibly have 
signalled to be hauled up, when I was just lifted 
off niy feet, but I was then exclusively bent iqjon 
fending myself off with both hands in the turmoil 
from the impending crush. Most fortunate of all, 
perhaps, it was that my attendants had not obeyed 
a natural impulse t(j liaul me up, for had, they 
done so it -ivoiild in all probability have meant 
my being drawn back into the crush I had so. 
narrowly escaped. 


THE UN IQ HE MES SPINK 


VII. 



||WO or three weeks had passed without 
bringing any apparent prospect of 
the fulfllmeut of Mr Spinkts quest. 
He had goue about with an open 
mind — had even paid ceremonious 
calls upon sundry old acquaintances 
who he knew had marriageable daughters^ But 
all was in vain. No one he met impressed him 
as being exactly ■what he sought. 

At this , juncture the kindly Mrs Thorneycroft, 
undaunted by her failures, again .sent for him. 
■The language of the note wherein she invited him, 
to dinner was discreetly veiled ; but by reading 
between the lines Albert gathered that this time 
Mrs Thorneycroft^ believed there could be no pos- 
sible hitch. 

: It- was with significant agitation --.that- Albert 
found hi mself standing , on the Thorneycroft door- 


step in compauj' with a tall lady and a small’ 
gentleman, who had alighted from their brougham, 
just as he sju'ang out of his hansom. 

‘That was dreadfully stupid of you, father., 
You should have told him to return at ten-thirty. 
If necessary, he could have waited,’ the daughter 
■was saying sharply , as he joined them. 

‘Well, well, my dear, well, well, eleven o’clock 
is not really late, and you know Mr Thorneycroft 
always likes a game of whist,’ the father was 
saying apologetically, when the door opened and, 
they were admitted. 

: Two other guests were present, but as they 
wore already wed; no especial astutene.ss was- 
necessary to : enable Mr Spink to guess whom his 
hostess o-xpressly wished him to meet. 

He took Miss Yan Horlock in to dinner, and 
found her eminently sensible. Her views of life. 
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wei'e in no way influenced by seutiiiient. She 
balanced the iasue.s fraiildy. 

She did not read ninny novels. She thought 
fiction ivastod time, and gave one a false idea of 
things. She did not cycle, esteeming walking 
healthier and less dangerous. Finding her house- 
duties occupied much of her time, .she rarely went 
to places of amirsement. 

After dinner she performed on the piano, thump- 
ing out a sliow-piece over the mastery whereof 
many of her girlhood’s hours had been spent. 
Her execution was perfectly correct, if quite ex- 
pressionless, and Albert was soriy, latei', that be 
had not been able to put more eiitliiisiasm into 
hi.s thanks. 

‘A most sensible girl,’ Mrs Tborneycroft wlii.s- 
pered as Albert took leave. ‘Such a siileu- 
did manager. She arranges everything. Mrs 
Van Horlook says she might be living in a 
hotel, she has so little trouble about house- 
keeping.’ 

Mr Spink tried couscientioualy to admire the 
young lady. There was positively no reason why 
slie .should not attract liim, yet he did not feel 
drawn to her. On several subsequent occasions lie 
met lier at the Thoriieycrofta’ ; and, later, went 
to an admirably arranged but exceedingly dull 
dinner-party at her house. 

Finally, after much inward communing, he de- 
cided that she would make a perfectly suitable wife 
for liim ; tliat he might search a long time before 
finding any one so desirable. 

It was with an unpleasant sensation of being 
voluntarily about to take the first step towards 
reliiiquisbing for ever his freedom that he in- 
vited Mrs Tborneycroft and Miss Van Ilorlock to 
tea at Fiiirweather Villa. He had a queer fancy 
to see his future spouse in his house before com- 
mitting himself. 

Tlie day of their visit came, and Mr Spink, wdio 
during several preceding days had been perturbed, 
became more so. He did not go into town in the 
morning as usual, but, remaining at borne, fussed 
about and nearly drove poor Elizabeth distracted 
by issuing contradictory orders. 

Everything was looking its best, and Jonathan 
bad secured a half-holiday, tluit be might he free 
to take tile babes out in tlieir mail-cart while the 
visitors ivere there. But, someliow, from the first, 
Albert saw that Fairweatber Villa did not ‘lit’ 
Mis.? Van Horlock. 

Mr Spink bad a great affection for bis house. 
There w'a,s a snug feeling of homeliness, born of 
old association, about it wliicb appealed to bis 
most sacred feelings. Yet W’lieii Miss Van Horlock 
sat rigidly upright in nu arm-chair, W'ith her 
somew'hat large feet, iu low-heeled boots, planted 
before her, and, cast an appraising eye over the 
heavy, old-fashioned furniture and faded carpets, 
a chill seemed to encompass her host, freezing the 
warmth of his naturci She had an air of appro- 
priation, too, as thougli,: mentally, she saw herself 


rearranging his establishment and mode of life, 
which jarred upon her host. Without saying 
anything absolutely di.sparagiiig of Balhain, she 
hinted that she deemed the locality undesirable, 
and marvelled tluit Mr Spink had resided there 
.so long. 

Strumming a moment on the yellow keys of 
his mother’s piano, she .suggested the necessity of 
a new one ; adding incidentally that slie knew 
of a firm who allowed quite a good sum for an 
old instrument if deducted from the price of a 
new one. 

The entrance of the tea-tray led to her mounting 
her special lioliby, whereon she discoursed volubly 
regarding the iniquitous demands of retail luer- 
cliauts, and the enormous advantages of dealing 
exclusively with tlie stores — thereby annoying 
Mr Siiiiik, who, from matters of principle, was 
oppo.sed to all great monopolies, and one of whose 
firmest tenets was tliat it is only just to patronise 
local slioiikeepcrs. 

When tea was over, the tactful chaperon suggested 
an adjournment to the garden ; and Albert, hail- 
ing with relief the notion of a move, led them 
forth into iiia little parterre. Somehow the bright- 
ness bad gone out of the day, and as Miss Van 
Horlock cast a critical glance around, Albert dis- 
tinctly felt the lawn shrink from the spacious 
dimensions he had from childhood believed it to 
own. 

‘How dreadfully those trees overshadow your 
little garden, Mr Spink ! You should certainly 
have tliem lopped.’ 

Eecolleetiiig how his father used innocently to 
boast about the height and nmgnitiido of those 
trees, which, on buying Fairweatber Villa, he had 
planted with his own bands, Albert choked a 
little, and failed to make hia usual polite response. 
Even Mrs Tlionieycroft niipeared to feel the wither- 
ing sense of disappointment under which their 
host suffered. Miss Van Horlock alone was com- 
placently oblivious of the oliilling effect of her 
dictatorial manner and reinarks. 

After Ills guests had gone Mr Spink retired to 
his snuggery and pondered deeply. Matrimony, 
he concluded, was too elusive a thing to he 
managed a.s a matter of convenience. Love was a 
will-o’-the-wisp, and every attempt to capture it 
merely led the unwary pursuer into bogs and 
morasses. 

Acting on hk resolution, lie wrote to Mrs 
Tborneycroft, and, while thanking her for her 
great kindnes-s, hinted that he had concluded 
to relinquish his chase of coy Cupid, and was 
determined to wait until that fickle boy sought 
him. 

‘ Well,’ remarked Mrs Tlionieycroft to her spouse; 
as she read the note next morning at breakfast, 
‘I am a foolish woman. Worldly wisdom ought 
to have taught nm to save myself all that trouble. 
I- might have remouibered that iio niun ever mar- 
ries a. woman vvhom his friends thiuk suitable j 
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no inatten liow many nice girls he meets, he 
always ends by choosing some absolutely incon- 
gruous person, and Albert Spink is just like the 
rest of his sex.’ 

‘Umph!’ was Mr Thorneycroft’s only reply. 

VIII. 

Y-AND-BY a new housekeeper was en- 
gaged, and the Lophains— Elizabeth in 
tears — burdened with a medley assort- 
ment of bag and baggage, left Fair- 
weather Villa, 

As he watched the departure of the little cm'tbge 
Mr Spink hecame conscious of a painful tighten- 
ing of hi.s heart-strings. The stillness of his 
deserted house negatively troubled him. The 
parent Lophanis were quiet, refined people, whose 
presence never jarred upon him. To the tuneful 
prattle of their children he bad grown gradually 
accustomed; and after the exodus the house felt 
dull and empty. 

According to the manner of her kind, the new 
housekeeper at fi.rst appeared a treasure. But as 
the mouths wore on, Albert, who had been accus- 
tomed to dealing with a woman on whose vei-acity 
and fidelity he could implicitly rely, began to be 
assailed by doubts respecting Mrs Beccles’s honesty'. 
His household expenses seemed weekly to demand 
a larger, cheque. Sounds of strange masculine 
voices occasionally caught Ids' ear, and the odour 
of plebeian tobacco pervaded his dwelling. Sus- 
picions once aroused, he .speedily exchanged 
Beceles for a worthy dame whoso chief recom- 
mendation was her extreme probity. 

Eegarding economy, the new treasure was scrupu- 
lous to, a fault., Inker desire that nothing should 
be wksted, the smallest and hardest scraps of 
bread returned again and again to confront Mr 
Spink at the breakfast- table, until, in self-defence, 
he was obliged to parcel them up and furtively 
drop them in the street. Her cooking was rudi- 
mentary, moreover, and uuder her auspices an 
unvarying flavour of soot haimted the viands. 

Afraid of changing for the worse, Mr Spink 
bore with this good body for a space, until she 
providentially developed rheumatism, when her 
place was filled by a highly eflicienfc person, whose 
main charaeteristio was a mania for cleanliness ; 
an enthusiast who enshrouded the furniture in 
stiffly starched swaddling-bands of hollaiid, and 
looked askance if sitting-room fires were men- 
tioned between March and October. 

: She had a squint, too, a defect which, annoyed 
her master, who could discover no valid reason 
for dispensing with her services, , It is difficult to 
discliarge a servitor for ovcr-assidiions attention 
to lior duties ; so, through many bleak evenings, 
Mr Spink smoked his , pipe by a cold hiiarth, 
remembering regretfully how, ou the sligfvtost 
appearance of cold or damp, Elizabeth was- wont 
to have a cosy fire awaiting his u-eturn. ' He often 
looked back to the kindly and placid reign of 


the, Lophams with regret ; now that lie had ex- 
perienced a sterner rule, he would gladly have 
welcomed their return, babes and all ! 

On a sweet June morning, nearly' three years 
after Mr Spink had abandoned lii.s matrimonial 
intention,s, he awoke with the echo of children’s 
laughter in his ear.?. The fancied sound brought 
with it a keen sense of pleasure. In hi.s drowsy 
brain he congratulated himself that the interven- 
ing years had been but a dream, and that matters 
were still on their old footing. But as he lay 
contentedly, half-asleep, the .strident voice of 
Mal'kwell as she scolded a recalcitrant milk-boy 
brought him hurriedly back to reality ; and hear- 
ing the clock strike, he made haste to rise, for 
011 more than one occasion Markwoll, who was 
a rigorous church-goer, had shown silent displea- 
sure if he tarried in bed of a Sunday morning. 

Actuated by tlie desire to pass as little time 
as possible in the oraiiipiiig atmosphere of the 
frigid dwelling which he could no longer call 
home, Mr Spink had started cycling. Tliis 
.summer afternoon his ride extended far into a 
little-known by-way of Surrey', where a tiny 
village and a quaint church nestled among plea- 
sant green pastures. 

The day was warm, Mr Spink’s figure was some- 
what portly, and tlie inviting aspect of the cool 
churchyard suggested rest and a peaceful smoke. 
Disuiouiitiiig, he wheeled liis cycle within the 
precincts, and, seating himself on a Hat-topped 
tomb, lit Ids pipe and enjoyed the tranquil 
influences of his suiTouiidiiigs. 

The afternoon liush lay over all. Save for a 
woman in widow’s dre.s.s, who, accompanied by 
a little girl, was placing flowora-— the fragrant 
blo.ssoms of a rustic garden— upon a modest grave, 
the place was deserted. 

Something in the contour of the black-robed 
figure seemed familiar, and at the moment when, 
turning, .she saw her old master, Spink recognised 
Elizabeth. 

‘I have often wondered how you were, Mr 
Albert, and hoped you were getting along com- 
fortably,’ sbe said ns, preliminary greeting.s over, 
they sat side by side chatting. 

‘Well, just I 50 -.S 0 , I’m afraid. But what of 
yourselves ? I , inquired after you at Torrybius’, 
but all they could tell me was that Loyfiinin had 
fallen into bad health, and that you had all gone 
out of town.’ ' , , 

A shadow fell on Elizabeth’s comelyi face. ‘It is 
nearly a year and a half now since Jonathan died, 
sir. He had never been strong, as you know, 
and soon after we loft you he took a bad chill 
through getting wet , at a funeral. It went to his 
liing.s, so ho came home here ; it was his native 
village. Tliat’s his grave over there.’ She pointed 
to where the child sat on : the grass picking 
. daisies. 

‘ And you, Elizabeth— how do you manago with 
the ohildreuj’ 
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‘ There ’a only two ; the last baby died. Little 
Jonathan — you remember him, sir? — he’s at 
school now, and gettin’ on .splendidly ; and 
Lucy there. We live with lonathan’s mother ; 
she keeps the shop and the post-ollice here. 
And she’s so proud of little Jonath.'in she 
wouldn’t part with him, no, not to the Queen 
herself ! ’ 

Pier .soft voice recalled much of his dear old 
life, which lately seemed to have slipped entirely 
from hi.s grasp. Even the name of her child 
Lucy— called after his mother, whose last illness 
Elizabeth, then a young girl, had nursed — touched 
a chord of memory. She had known his father, 
also, and for many years her life had been passed 
under the same roof as his own. Elizabetli was 
one of the few people to whom he could say, ‘ Do 
you remember ? ’ 

‘And the old cherry-tree over the arbour, does 
it always have as many cherries ? I do hope none 
of that beautiful china has got broken.’ 

Her iutere.sted word.? recalled his prison-house, 
and suggested .an easy and agreeable rvay of 
breaking the fetters which so long had enchained 
liim. 

‘I liavou’t had a day’s real comfert since you 
left, Elizabeth. I sincerely wish you would come 
back again. You could have a strong maid to 
help you, and, of course, bring the children. Do 
come.’ 

Elizabeth’s face clouded. ‘I’m afraid I 
can’t, Mr Albert. You see, Jonutlian left me 
quite comfortably off. He bad always been a 


saving man, and bis life was well insured. Aud 
ndien he was dying he made me promise never 
to go back to service.’ She .spoke with evident 
reluctance ; her heart had never left Fairweather 
Till, a. 

Looking into her wistful gray eye.Sj Mr Spink 
noticed that Elizabetli was still a winsome woman. 
Her country sojourn had brought a softer curve 
to her form, a richer colour to lier cheek. , As 
he saw the pro.spect of happiness again eluding 
his gra.sp, Cupid — who had not really de.serted 
the forlorn bachelor, but bad merely been biding 
his time — from wliere he lurked behind Jonathan 
Lopliam’s tombstone, sped an arrow right through 
the breast of Mr Spink’s tweed cycling suit. 

With tlie birth of a new emotion the scales 
fell from his eyes, and he saw that Elizabeth was 
still 3 'oung, and, wliile not classically beautiful, 
her appearance was pleasing and attractive. Her 
range of intellect, he knew, had not led her far 
into tlie prickly paths of learning, but it liad 
approved lier an admirable director of a house- 
hold. Though her musical training was ml, her 
voice, both in speecli and song, was tuneful ; and, 
best of all, she had always shown a sympathetic 
regard for himself and a wliole-souled devotion 
to his interests. 

A moment later the vigilant Cupid ohiiekled, 
and little Liioy, looking np from lier daisy-chain, 
became wide-eyed with astonishment to see that 
the strange gentleman’s arm tenderly encircled 
her mother’s waist. 

The. Unique Mrs Spink was found 1 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


A SPLENDID SCHEME. 

IE SANDEOED FLEMING has 
recently advocated a sj^stein of 
State-owned electric cables to con- 
nect all parts of our vast Empire, 
so that London shall be in ready 
communication with every place on 
tlie globe wliere Britannia holds sway. The idea 
is a grand one, and, what is more, it is feasible 
at a comparatively low cost— iiamelj', five or six 
millions, the price of half-a-dozen battle.ship3. It 
is true that most of our possossion.s are in touch 
with the mother-country already ; but the cables 
are not owned by the State, and many of them 
run through foreign territory. In the new 
proposal every cable would find its sliore-end 
on British ground, and each point touched would 
be in connection with eveiy other point bj' two 
routes, extending in opposite directions. The 
importance of such a means of commniiication 
in time of war cannot be overestimated, and 
would put ns in a position which would he 
quite nuattainable by any other nation of the. 


earth. More than this, tlie realisation of the 
project would do more than anything else to 
add to the unity and solidarity of the Empire. 
Tliere is eveiy likelihood, too, that the enterprise, 
vast as it is, would represent a paying concern 
from its start ; for, if communication between 
the various parts of our immense Empire could 
be made at a cheap rate, thousands would ex- 
change telegrams with distant friends and rela- 
tions who never think of sending a ‘wire’ now, 
except in cases of emergency. As an additional 
and most important aid to national defence, the 
new cable-scheme should act iis tlie harbinger of 
peace. 

MOTOR VEHICLES. 

As much ignorance about, and not a little, 
prejudice against, motor vuhicleB still exists in 
this country,, we are glad to note that the 
Automobile Club — which was established to 
develop the use of this kind of vehicle, and 
to promote improvements in its construction—- 
has decided to hold an exhibition at Kioliiiiond 
(London) in June next. The principal ; object is 
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to ascertain the best kind oi iiiotor-carriage 
suitable to English requirements and tastes ; and 
there will ba trials of various ■ kinds, not as to 
sjieed as in Eranoe, but with regard to lull- 
climbing, and other competitions. The proposed 
exhibition is supported by many well-known 
names, and a guarantee fund has been started, to 
which there are already many subscribers. The 
club does not aim at making money by the 
enterprise, but hopes to clear all expenses by 
small ehiirgea for space and admission to the 
e.\hibition. 

A rOEEBT OF PIOMtES. 

Mr Albert B. Lloyd, a young explorer, who has 
recently reached England after a remarkable 
iourney ■ in the western province of IJgauda, 
has related some interesting experiences which 
he met with while traversing the great forest 
inhabited by pigtnies, which was described by 
Stanley some years ago. The journey may be 
quoted as an instance of British pluck, for it 
was mainly through a country inhabited by 
cannibals. Mr Lloyd was the only white man 
of the party, and that party merely consisted of 
two Bagauda boys, who acted as his personal 
servants, and a few native carriers. He coolly 
speaks of the performance as being ‘somewhat 
risky,’ and proudly .says that he never had to 
resort to the u.sa of arms. He was twenty days 
walking through tlie great forest inhabited by 
the pigmies, a forest so dark that in many qolaees 
it was impossible to read even at noonday. The 
pigmies were fairly intelligent, and peacefully 
disposed, although their arrows were tipped with 
deadly poison. They had a frightened appearance, 
and covered their faces, like shy children, when 
spoken to. The forest was alive with elephants, 
leopards, wild pigs, hull'aloes, and antelopes. After 
leaving the forest Mr Lloyd came to one place 
where he took the opportunity of screwing 
together tlie bicycle which he had brought with 
him. A spin on the machine brought out 
thousands of men, women, and children from 
their villages; and, they danced and yelled with 
delight at .seeing, as they expressed it, a European 
riding a snake. 

AMEEIOAH LOOOMOl'iVBS ITOE BEIl’AIN. 

:The recent disastrous strike in the 'engineering 
trade has:;cauaed such arrears of work in our 
different locomotive workshops that when the 
Midland Bailway Oompany wanted thirty engines 
built they . could , not get them made in tins 
oonnti'y. They have, thereforej placed , the order 
with two American firms, aud for the first tihie 
in the history of railway enterprise we shall 
presently see foreign engines running: on British, 
rails, The exoBllenoe of American engines, ^ and 
indeed of all that pertains tofailway, work, is 
well known, and the Midland Gompany will have , 
no reason to regret that circumstances ,have forced 


them away from the English market. We have 
already taken useful lessons from oiir American 
cousins in the matter of Pullman-cars and the 
We.stinghouse brake ; and it will now be a 
very interesting thing to compare the behaviour 
of American locomotives with those of our 
own workshop.s. It is said that the cost of 
the new engines will be about a quarter less 
than if they had been built on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

FILBERT-CUMUEB IIT ITALY. 

It will surprise many to hear that in certain 
districts of Italy the filbert crop rivals the 

produce of the vine in commercial importance. 
These delicious nuts are grown on huslies or 
shrubs, which are arranged in groups that are 
■from fifteen to twenty-five feet apart, so as to 
ensure the access of plenty of light and air. 

They thrive best in a deep clayey soil, and 

the planting takes place during November and 

December, of slips from the mother-plant. Seeds 
could be used, but the growth would be too 
slow to be profitable. As it is, the shrubs do 
not bear fruit until the third year, any blossoms 
appearing before that time being removed, so 
that the plant shall not be impoverished. The 
plants are periodically pruned, when any slips 
which have failed to sprout are removed and 

replaced by others; so that there are plantations 
■which remain in full growth although nearly a 
hundred years old. The filbert is not subject 
to the diseases common to other crops, but, it 
suffers severely from hailstones and from cold 
winds. Ollier particulars concerning , the filbert- 
culture may be found in the Society of Arts 
Journal. 

SEAQULLS IN LONDON. 

■A very curiou.s and beautiful thing it to be 
seen on any wintry day upon the ornamental 
water of Bt James’s Park, London. Every year 
an increasing number of seagulls take up their 
quarters here, among the ducks and swans who 
may be described as the freehoklers of this piece 
of water ; and it may be surmised that they are 
not altogether welcome guests, for, with their 
superior powers of flight, they catch in the air 
the food thrown by passers-by, aiid annex many 
a dainty tnorsol Wliicli would otherwise fall to 
the permanent residents. These gulls, which thus 
find their way to a feeding-ground in the very 
heart of a big city, fifty luile.s from the sea, are 
, of great interest to uaturalist.s, one of whom Inis 
recently pointed out that, in the absence of a 
sandbank for a quiet nap, the birds have taken to 
perching upon the trees. Another, while calling 
attention to the circumstance that the seagulls 
at , Scoivltou Mere, Norfolk, a celebrated inland 
breeding-place, twenty-eight miles from the sea, 

, also use the trees as perches, BUggeists that, the 
gulls at St James’s Park might be induced , to- 
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iiialce the lake there a permanent abode. lie 
believes that if the anthorities were to make an 
artificial swamp, about twenty yards square, on 
the south of the island, where the birds now 
take refuge, and were to plant the ground with 
sedges and rushes, and provide it with a wire 
fence to keep but intruders, the gulls might be 
induced to nest there, and so form a permanent 
attraction to the Park, 

CAST-STEEL onDJS'ANCB. 

Dr Gfatling, of machiue-guu fame, has con- 
structed a cast-steel weapoxr which, it is liojxed, 
will possess all the good qualities of a gun made 
on the present built-up princi23le, at about half 
its cost. This is not tlie first attempt to simplify 
tlie art of heavy-gun making by doing away witli 
the hooped construction, which is resjxonsibie for 
the expenditure of so much time and money. 
Only three years ago Maxim made a gun in one 
forging, cooling it from the interior by blowing 
through the tube a stream of coal-oil, which was so 
efficient that it withstood a pressure of 50,-100 lb. 
witliout injury. Another gtiu made in one forging 
was de.sigued by Captain Hobbs of the Ordnance 
Department, United States army ; and tliia also 
stood a pressure of almo.st equal amount. Dr 
Gatling aims at doing away with the forging 
operation entirely. The metal used is a special 
steel alloy, and is run direct from tlie cupola to 
tlie mould, the latter being in a vertical position, 
with the muzzle end downward. The casting is 
cooled from within, and devices are adopted to 
give the metal a fibrous character. It remains 
to be seen whether the gun will withstand the 
pressure-test demanded from modern ordnance, 
and whether it will survive the three hundred 
rounds to which it is to. be subjected under 
Government (U.S.A.) auspices. 

BOILEE EXPLOSIONS. 

Deaths and injuries from the explosion of 
boilers have happily been greatly reduced of late 
years, owing to wise legislation ; but occasionally 
a disaster occurs with fatal and terribly destruc- 
tive results. Such accidents would be rendered 
impossible, and will probably become so in llie 
near future, by the substitution of the common 
cylindrical form of boiler of the water-tube type, 
such as is now in use on modern warships ; for 
when the old-fashioned boiler explodes it behaves 
like a huge bomb, portions of its iron walla being 
blown in every direction. But in the case of a 
water-tube boiler, should the pressure become too 
great, the weakest tuba among the number of 
jiipea of which the apparatus is conqiosed bursts, 
and the mischief can be quickly remedied : by 
screwing in a new tube. A correspondent of the 
Timeg, in drawing attention to the superiority of 
the water-tube boiler for factory use, in view of 
the terrible explosion which recently occurred at 


Barking, Essex, says tliat the new form of boiler 
is yet in its infancy. Many niamifacturers are 
quite unaware of its featui'e.s, and the press will 
he doing a great service to liuniauity by making 
it belter known. 

IIILITAHY SUBGEBY. 

The great benefits arising from the employ- 
ment of the Eontgen ray apparatus on the field 
of battle is again borne witness to by Major J. 
Battersby, who recently lectured on the subject 
before the Eontgen Society. The lecturer had 
charge of this latest contribution by science 
to the surgeon’s instrument-case during the 
trouble in the Soudan, and was therefore well 
qualified to speak as to its merits. After the 
battle of Omduvman, he tells ns, there were 
one himdred and tweiity-one British wounded in 
hospital, and among these there were twenty-one 
cases in which the bullet that had caused the 
wound could not be traced by any of the 
ordinary methods at the disposal of the silr- 
geou. Ill every case but one the position of 
the bullet was infallibly detected by the Eontgen 
rays, and this without the pain of probing or 
other instrumental interference. The aniount of 
sulfering thus saved to the patient was immense p 
and no doubt remains of the splendid assistance 
afforded by the X-rays in the military hospital, 
where bullet wounds and fractured bones are, 
common. The only difficulty which presents 
itself is in the generation of the iieoeasary 
electric current. Primary batteries are most in- 
convenient, and in the Soudan a small dynamO', 
driven by a tandem bicycle action was tried with 
success ; but the apparatus was difficult of trans- 
port. The lecturer believes that a ‘Wimshurst 
machine will ultimately be found to bo the best 
generator to employ, its use tending to consider- 
ably simplify the arrangements. 

PEAT-SEWAGE MAMUBE. 

A correspondent of the Scotsman is loud in his 
jiraises of a system of using fresh sewage sludge 
as a manure, which lias been tried for some years 
at Killiii, Perthshire, and at Coiigleton, with the 
most gratifying results. The fresh sewage is 
mixed with peat which has been choiiped fine 
and dried, by which treatnient it is not only 
deodorised, hut it retains all the amiiionia and 
phosiiliates which are of such jirecioiis value to 
the soil. It is far better than any artificial 
niauure, probably as good as guano, at one- third 
the cost; and its ajqilication to the land adds 
bulk, piorosity, and consequently promotes aeration 
of the soil. At Coiigleton, it is said, one ton of 
this , form of manure has proved equal : to six 
tons of farm-yard refu.se; and when two tons per 
acre have been put on the laud the crojis have 
been doubled in quantity. Peat is cheap— it can 
he procured in unlimited quantities both in 
Scotland and Ireland — and the: luaiiuro formed 
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by its aid is of a dry nature. It is pointed out 
that this dryness is a valuable property of manure 
in a wet eliinate, the irrigation system being only 
suitable for countries where there is little rain- 
fall. 

A RAILWAY CYCLE. 

A new departure in the matter of railway 
appliances is found in the ‘ Hartly and Teeter 
Inspection Car,’ which is made by the Eaihvay 
Cycle Manufacturing Company of Indiana. This 
car is a cycle-hidlt vehicle which has four flanged 
wheels to adapt it to an ordinary railway, and it 
has for some time been in satisfactory use both 
in America and on the Continent. It can be 
easily lifted on and off the rails by one person, 
and supersedes the use of a locomotive for inspec- 
tion purposes, and saves the cost of one, which 
amounts to about five pounds a day. The cost 
of the new vehicle does not exceed the average 
price of the ordinary road-cycle ; it can be 
driven at a speed of from fifteen to twenty 
miles an hour, and will easily run up a gradient 
of 1 in 20. The agent for tliLs country is 
Mr J. Milliken, 2 Dank Chamhers, Belfa.st. 

CATCHING COLD. 

A recent writer in the Spectator has drawn 
attention to the fact that there are places in the 
world where it is impossible to catch a cold, 
simply because there are no colds to catch ! 
Nansen and hia men during the throe years they 
spent in the Arctic regions never caught a cold, 
although often enough wet and fatigued, and at 
times saturated with perapiratioir which caused 
their olotlies to freeze into a mass of ice. Non- 
sen’s own .statement is; ‘There is, of course, no 
doubt that Cold is an infectious disease. We had 
none dnrhig our journey, and we all got it (very 
badly, too) at the, very moment we reached Nor- 
way.’ Neither did the members of the Jackson- 
Hannsworth Expedition catch cold ; nor Sir 
Martin Conway while exploring Spitzbergen, 
though frequently wet through ; nor while among 
the Himalayas. As soon, however, as Oonway 
and his men came down from the monntains to 
a ’ European settlement tliey all took colds. A 
St Kilda cold conies with the steamers from 
the : mainland apparently ; at least, whenever a 
ship arrives all the inhabitants have a seizure. 
This is , said, to apply -to boats from Harris par- 
ticularly. .Frour the Ayay that cats, and horses are 
affected,: .the writer further concludes that ‘cold is 
a specifib infectious disease, and that without the 
possibility of infection it is impossible to catch 
it. That is to .say, , that it ; is. due to .a micro- 
organism., and that , without the presence of tliis 
micro-organism the disease cannot he contracted, 
he the ^ exposure rvhat ih may .’ That is, one side , 
of the qiiestion,: and these facts may prevent some 
people from coddling too: much. . This, was frilly 
brought out , in the. article on ‘ Opeii-air Treatment 
of: , Gonsnmption’ (Journal, January :28, ■ 1899). 


Many a one, however, feels that he has caught cold 
on being exposed to a draught which has played 
on one part of the body, although the same 
individual may be able to wander with impunity 
in a night-dress about the house at nightfall and 
expose the whole body to the atmosphere. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was aware of this, and sometimes 
took an air-bath, sitting in his chamber perfectly 
nude, and in this way would court sleep which 
would not otherwise come. 

‘the new TELEGRAPHy.’ 

In the article oir this subject in our December 
number, the writer pointed out that even if the 
application of so-called ‘ wireless telegraphy ’ be 
limited to communication between the shore and 
the lightships, and between ship and ship, some- 
thing of practical value will have been attained. 
We have not had long to wait for an attempted 
realisation of this idea, it having been announced 
that Signor Marconi is about to experiment with 
his apparatus between the South Foreland Light- 
house and the Goodwin Lightship, a distance of 
several miles. The dangers of ‘ the Goodwins ’ 
are well known, and although they are amply 
provided with the means of raising an alarm and 
conveying a general idea that something is wrong, 
it will be a great advantage to be able to state 
exactly wliat is wrong and what assistance is 
needed. The distance is not great for the experi- 
ment, wliioh is to be conducted under Signor 
Marconi’s personal superintendence; and, if a 
sufficient ‘base area’ can be constructed on the 
lightship, there seems no reason to doiiht an 
equal amount of success with that obtained else- 
where under somewhat similar oonditioiLs. But it 
is always useful to bear in mind that prearranged 
experiment is one thing and practical everyday- 
working is another ; and a good deal of iiatience 
will have to be exercised before ‘spaoial’ tele- 
graphy has become a thing of practical commercial 
value. No doubt, as Mr Preece puts it, there is 
one universal conductor, the all-pervading ether; 
but that is so general that the difficulty is to 
attract tlie particular message to the particular 
instrument for which it is intended. Scientists 
are nothing if not sanguine, and Mr Preece does 
not despair of the day when we shall hear on 
this earth of ours a tlumderstorm in the sun ! 
AVhether we sliall be the happier for such a 
‘dispensation’ is doubtful, just as it is doubtful 
whether we should be the wiser for the ability 
to communicate by , telephone with the planet 
■Mars. 

■ :, ■ A ONE-RAIL . RAILWAY. ■; 

. Single linos of railway are common enough, 
blit a dine with a : single rail will be .something 
of a novelty, in this country at least. Such a 
line, is : destined before long to be in operation 
between Liverpool and Manchester, the distance 
of thirty imies being covered) so it is anticipated, 
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in ‘ twenty minutes at the outside,’ or at the rate 
of ninety miles an hour! The ‘mono-rail system,’ 
as it is called, consists of a single rail elevated 
about four feet from the ground, and supported 
on ‘A ’-shaped steel trestles fixed about three feet 
three inches apart. At each side there are fixed 
laterally two rails, one about thirteen inehes 
above the other, designed to increase the stability 
of the system and to engage the thirty-two 
horizontal guide-wheels with which the car is 
fitted. The car will have wheels along the 
centre, and will ‘ride’ on the single rail, so to 
spealr, depending on either side, and presettting 
an ai3pearance not unlike that of the saddle-packs 
home by the camel, the backbone of the anipial 
being the rail, as it were. Electricity will be the 
motive-power, and the oars, each of which con- 
tains four electric motors, will pick up current 
from an electrical conductor alongside. The in- 
ventor, Mr E. B. Behr, built a ‘mono’ line at 


the Bnisaels Exhibition in 1897, and it is said 
that a car capable of holding a hundred piersons 
■was propelled over it by electric traction at a 
speed of ninety miles an hour, w’hich could have 
easily been increased had more current been 
available. Mr Behr is of opinion that, when 
once he has built the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, the railway companies will come to see the 
advantages of the system for express passenger 
traffic ; and he proposes that single-rail lines 
should be built alongside the great trunk lines, 
and that these should be kept exclusively lor 
express trains at a speed of one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour, the existing 
lines being used for slow' trains and goods service. 
If this comes about we shall have a ‘ Flying 
Scotsman’ in fact<^as welt as in name; and the 
poor things that dawdle along at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour will he as the ‘crawlers’ of London 
to the nimble hansom ! 





j AH-LvGahn^.yer parley -v^^ipg.jdjit ! 
Don’t talk to ,me.’ ■■' ' ,, > . ^ . 

’“I^h l'- said’ : Jack, giviiig;«diis 
head a ‘ side-wag in the' direction- 
frornywlieijco. the, above words had 
cdn}e.,v,,‘,we 'are. still \Wthin tfie 
wide circle of civilisation,’’ fiiy son.’ 

‘Hang such civilisation!’ I growled. ‘That’s 
that howling cad ^in ..the ,hjiue-aud-y allow., .blazer,, . 
who came to the hotel the night before last. 
Why, in the name of , thunder i couldn’t he .stop 
in Whitechapel , and' sjj.end ‘his money 'at muM'o 
halls, instead of coming hero V 

‘Can’t say, my son,’ replied Jack, frowning over 
his work, as he devoted his six-feet of brawny 
strength to the task of carefully filling his 
meerschaum pipe. .Then, striking ■ a match, he 
leant forward, enclosing pipe- bowl and light 
between his great ‘hands, as he puffed away and 
surrounded himself with sinoke. 

‘Jack,’ I said, in allusion to his raised hands, 
‘the foreign element will think you are saying 
your prayers.’ 

‘Yes,’ he growled, ‘worshipping my idol. Hah ! 
it draws better now. ' Bit of a row on in the 
hotel,’ he continued as excited voices reached 
our seat, down by the rushing waters of the 
exit of the lake. ‘ Yes ; seems rum for a fellow 
like that to take it into his head to come to 
Switzerland.’ 

‘And degrade us as a nation,’ I said indig- 
nantly. ‘ I felt as if I could have kicked the 
brute yesterday.’ 

‘Did you?’ said Jack, in his big, slow, bull- 
like— John-Bull-like-^-n'ay. ‘That’s rum, Now, 


-know, m.y -.big-toe of - the right Yoots-itohed 
horribly, -.and that ■' either means chilblains or 


kickirfgj 

‘Wefr,’ I said, with a laugh, ‘ it has been 
ninety- in the shade to-ffay, so. it could , not .have 
been chUbJainj,’, 

‘No,’ he’ s'aid, exhaling a thick cloud of .smoke, 
and tvyitching his ear as the disturbance -went on ; 
‘.kicking.’ ' ■- ■ - ■ ■ 

‘There, nevermind ’Arry,’ I replied, impatiently. 
‘Go on -with what you were ^ telling we, about 
L'aBille-Ainericaino. 'You , said you met her at 
Geneva last year, were' desperately taken, with 
her, and at last proposed.’, , 

‘I didn’t say at last,’ grumbled Jack slowly ; 
‘couldn’t have been, because she' was Only at the 
hotel ono day.’ •* 

‘That’s the regular length of an American tourist’s 
stay anywhere,’ I said. ‘'W’eU, go on. You told 
me you proposed to her.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Well, what did she say ? ’ 

: ‘Nothing; only smiled. A heavenly smile, old 
man. Ah ! , I was regularly gone there.’ 

‘ Hercules and Omphale ! ' 

‘Yes, if you like, old chaffwax. I’ve fallen in 
love a good many times, but never like then. If 
she had only kept silence it would have been all 
over with me, old man.’ 

‘Then she did say something?’ 

‘ Yes ; when I tried to take her hand. Then 
I was disillusioned. It was like the touch of a 
discharging-rod upon a Leyden jar. Yes, I shall 
never forget that night. The moon was silvering 
the lovely lake, and Hallo! off?’ 
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‘I am if you are going to Wegg. You know I 
can’t stand poetry.’ 

‘Sit still,’ he cried, seizing me in liis powerful 
grip and dragging me back. ‘ I ’ve done.’ 

‘Not till you have told me what the lady 
said to disill usioniae you. What was it — married 
already ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘That she was engaged?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ A widow ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then what did she say?’ 

‘ “ Paws off, Pompey ! ” Hah! The angel fled 
at those words, old man, and there was only a 
oomnionplace Yankee gal sitting there. — Seems 
getting warm in yonder. Wonder what’s the 
row?’ 

‘Bah ! never mind that,’ I cried as the voice 
of nij’' fellow-countryman reached onr ears, his 
speech containing more adjective than nonn. ‘I 
say,’ I continued — alluding to a member of a 
North British family who had been staying at 
the hotel ever since we came, a whole week, 
during which I could not get Jack to stir 
from the lake — ‘what do jmu think of Miss 
Macpherson — the fair Flora?’ 

‘Won’t do,’ said Jack slowly. ‘Too old : a cold, 
stony sort of woman. I like maidenhood in the 
bud-^fresh and flowery. Not fossil Flora.’ 

‘Then the lady from the Land of the Leek?’ 

‘ Tempt me not by parading the beauties of the 
hotel, bid man. “Paws off, Pompey!” she said. 
Hah 1 I sliall never marry now.’ 

‘Bosh! The Welsh maiden is attractive, and 
I heard it whispered that she has coin.’ 

‘Toss for either, yourself, old man. I am 
wedded to my pipe. Look at the colouring 
coming — the creamy brunette of its complexion.’ 

‘Look at the warm brown on Miss Price’s,’ I 
said. ‘ Why, she is a lustrous pearl,’ I cried 
w'armly. 

‘A pearl beyond price, eh?’ he said slowly. 
‘No, she may suit yon; I call her odd-looking 
— bizarre.’ 

‘A fancy fair, Jack?’ 

‘I said bizarre, not bazaar, my son.’ 

‘So-ho, old boy ; don’t be cross,’ I said; and he 
sat up and scowled at me, 

‘Don’t,’ he growled. ‘We are old friends and 
schoolfellows, and we have done Switzerland to- 
gether for , a month without a quarrel ; but if 
yon try to be funny, old man, we niust , part at 
once, to save me from committing homicide. If 
yon only knew what an intense desire I felt just 
now to ohnok you into the lake, yon— Why,, 
hallo I they ’re chucking ’Arry.’ , . 

We both started up together, for the distnthance 
at the entrance of the hotel had culminated. 
There was a crowd gathering ; a couple of the 
Swiss polioe were beneath the portico, and bn 
the highest step; stood, the hero of the blazer, 


gesticulating in a way that eclipsed the movements 
of the excited officials of the hotel ; while his 
voice, florid with East-end argot, was iieard above 
all. 

‘ A true-born Briton in trouble,’ said Jack, in 
his heavy, deliberate fashion. ‘ “ My soul ’a in 
arms, and eager for the fray.” Come on, my 
son. One moment,’ he continued, deliberately 
taking out a morocco case, in which he care- 
fully placed his pipe. ‘Lie there, in thy satin 
bed, my fair one. It would be madness to expose 
thee to the tender mercies of a mob. Now then, 
come bn.’ 

‘Nonsense. Stop here. The blackguard has 
been misbehaving himself, and they are turning 
him out. Good job, too,’ 

‘Well, my son, let us see how they turn out 
blackguards in the Land of Tell. Come on.’ 

The next minute we were at the edge of the 
crowd, wliieh made way for my stalwart com- 
panion, and we reached the hotel steps in time 
to hear : 

‘ Why, you set o’ blooming cuckoo-clock makers, 
if yer lay a ’and on me I’ll have the .British 
hambassador about your ears. Touch me if you 
dare ! ’ 

‘ Mais, messieurs,’ cried the hotel manager, with 
liis shoulders to his ears and his hands ex- 
tended palms upwards, as he addressed the British 
visitors staying in the place in a mixture of 
French, German, and English ; ‘ do mann ist 
von schwindlair — a shoat.’ 

‘Call me a swindler, yer wretched little penny 
icer, and I’ll make it ’ot for yer 1’ 

. ‘ What ’b the row ? ’ said Jack gruffly ; and as 
he towered above the little crowd he seemed 
iinturally to occupy the position of a judge among 
them ; and in quite a chorus all turned to him , 
at once, but with the most unsatisfactory results, 
the blending of English, French, German-GermaUj 
and Swiss-German Ibrming a polyglot combination 
that no man could understand. 

Then, in a momentary pause, the hotel manager 
dashed at Jack. 

‘A tonsan’ pardons, ni’sieu,’ he cried, while 
.’Arry shook himself free from those who had 
seized hiin, and stood in a defiant attitude, picking 
his teeth with one of the hotel splints. ‘You 
will see, inilor’ Anglais, that it is p4nibla.’ 

‘I dare say it is,’ growled Jack ; ‘but what’s the 
■matter?’ 

‘Ah, sare I O’eat une affaire terrible, m’sieu. 
Get homroo— dis mann — come to my hotel ; he eat 
himself and, drink himself grandly, sare— table 
d’hote, villa de pays, ze champagne, ze Angleesh 
poft-anrsben'y vine, ze sodaire brandee— all ze 
day long, and cigarre de cinquante, soi.xante, many 
■time.’-’- ■ 

.’Arry uttered a sneering kngh, and looked 
round at liis audience, as if saying, ‘Do you hear 
the contemptible foreigner?’ 

, .‘ petij : saire, ze : head - waiter — ze chef ' des 
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gargoiis — come to me at ze Vmraau. He speak 
me, “ I like not ze appavence of ze viaiteur in ze 
habit bleu et jauiio ze blue-an’-yellow, m’sieu.’ 

‘ Oh yea, I imderataml,’ growled Jack. 

‘ Cut it slioi't, old gnasoiig,’ cried ’Arry. 

‘ Yais, aaire,’ cried the hotel manager indignantly ; 
‘I appeal to milor’ Anglais, ici, and I go to cut 
your stay here vairy shorts, and your libairtay 
and your hair in ze prisonne, saire.’ 

‘Look here,’ growled Jack, ‘you mnatn’t threaten 
English visitors becau-se your head-waiter does not 
like them and their coats.’ 

‘No, saire— milor’— it ee.s not zat ; bnt niy 
waiter of head present zfl leetle accompte because 
he make Iiimself to go, and jie tell him to aller 
to ZB diablo. My waiter head — ze chef gargon — 
lie coma to me instead, and I say, “Arrest Ills 
baggage.” ’ 

‘ What 1 has he got a woman with liim?’ cried 
Jack. 

‘ Pardon, ni’sieu— his what you call luggage ; 
bnt ze waiter head say he have one petit satchel, 
behold all ; and, my faith ! at the moment come 
ze advice from ze pollice — take yourself care of 
one who go and stop at hotel and nevaire pay. 
Ho is Angleesh.’ 

‘Pay? No!’ shouted the hero of the trouble. 

‘ I ain’t going to pay their blooming charges. 
Hotel’s a regular swindle, and I’m ’ jolly well 
off.’ 

‘You stop where you are,’ growled Jack fiercely 
as ’Arry made a step or two forward ; police, hotel 
manager, and all standing supine and as if the 
matter were now in my companion’s hands for 
settlement. 

‘ Stop ? ’ cried ’Atry. ‘ Not me ! Don’t ketch 
me putting up with none of their swindling games.’ 

‘Stay where you are, sir 1’ thundered Jack, with 
a frown wliioh cowed ’Arry for the moment ; and 
the hotel manager cried ‘ Aha 1 ’ and rubbed his 
hands, while a low raurmnr of sati.sfaction ran 
round the crowd gathered beneath the light of 
the electric lamps in the linden-shaded portico. 

‘So he would not pay?’ said Jack, turning to 
the hotel manager. 

‘No, saire; and with the mo.st profound regret 
I send for ze police.’ 

He waved his hand toward the two officials as 
he .spoke, and they took a couple of steps forward 
with military precision, 

‘Ilmnph I I see.’ 

‘Yis ze most profound regret, milor’,’ continued 
the hotel manager, ‘for we hafe ze most grand 
respect for ze English nationne ; but ze man is 
hotel robbaire, Bcounclrailes, sheat.’ 

‘P’yer want me to knock yer ugly ’ead off?’ 
cried ’Arry viciously. 

‘ No, saire, ; it is enuff yon knog ze nose off my 
waiter head ; you kiiog me in ,.ze middle; you 
tear zo habit noir of two of ze gargon.’ 

‘Yes; and I ’ll do : it again. I’ll show some of 
you what it is to insult: an English gentleman.’ , 


‘ Aha ! If yon are gentilhomme anglais, saire, 
you pay ze bill,’ 

‘Didn’t I tell you I’d run short of cash, and 
was waiting for a remittance ? ’ 

‘ No, saire ; uo, .saire.’ 

■Why, I’ 

‘Hold your tongue I’ growled Jack. 

‘ If you are gontlenuins anglais, saire, and 
messieurs around .say it is that, I make ze pro- 
found apology. You give mo j’-our carte, saire ; 
that will suffice.’ 

‘ Oh, I ’ll soon give yon a blooming bit o’ paste- 
board,’ cried ’Arry, with a sniggering laugh ; and 
as he foraged his pockets the manager went on, 
addressing tlie visitor.s gathered around : 

‘Zo m’sieus anglais come and stay at ze hotel, 
and zey pay ze accompte with ze anglais billet 
de bank, or ze sovereign anglais, and we are glad. 
Zey are good. Anozer time a monsieur say he 
spend all ze monnais, “ You will take my sheck?” 

I say, “ Avec ze plus grand plaisir, m’sieii,” for it is 
ze .shock of ze grand nation anglaise, and I know 
it ees all riglit. as ninepence or ze trivette. Anozer 
time a milor’ anglaise say, “I am clear out at 
ze green table ; you will lend me ze coin to take 
myself home?” I say, “Oui, oui, m’sien,” and I 
lend liim — prefer — zo louis, and dea dons of silvaire. 
Et pourquoi, messieurs ? It ees because he ees ' 
Anglais, an Anglceshman of ze great nation who 
pay tonjoiirs his debts like zo tromp, I ayve lend 
monnais dwenty, dirty time to zo visitenr, and take 
ze sheck. Do I lose myself? Nevaire, messieurs. 

I respect zo grand nation anglaise. But id, mon- 
sieur, you tell me he is gentilhomme, and he give 
me iiis carte.’ 

‘ There you are I ’ cried ’Arry. ‘ My cart, old 
boss.’ 

The manager took the card and read aloud, ‘ Mr 
Henry Schmid, Upper Street, Kentish Town.’ 

‘ Smith, you duffer ; ’Ennery Smith. Here, 
some of yer, tell him it’s all right. I want to 
get out of this.’ 

But no one .spoke, and the manager looked 
round with the card held between his lingers, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I’ll send him his hill when I get home, of 
course. Been going it a bit. I don’t want to 
cheat him, thougli he: has charged twice as much 
as I could get the grub for in the Strand. , Now- 
then, don’t all apeak at once.’ 

‘Come on, Jack,’ I whispered. ‘Let them hand 
the brute over to their police.’ 

‘No,’ growled Jack. ‘Hold your tongue, and 
let me alone.’ 

’Arry looked round at his compatriots, and to a 
man they did as I did — ^averted their gaze. 

‘And , yer call yerselves Englishmen!’ he 
cried. 

: ‘Yes, of course,’ said Jack quietly ; ‘it’s all 
right, Mr Smith. Hern, Monsieur Alhof, let me 
have Mr Smith’s bill. He’s strange to the country, 
and does not speak the language.' 
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‘Not me,’ cried ’Any; ‘and blest if .1 ever try. 
— 1 say ; are you going to pay V 

‘Yes; hold your tongue!’ 

‘If m’sieu guarantee ze payment’ cried the 

manager apologetically. 

‘Yes, I’ll pay,’ said Jack. ‘He will remit me 
the cash. Come along to the bureau, Mr Smith.’ 

‘ Well, you are something like a trump,’ cried 
’Arry. ‘Give us yer cart, as they call it; I’ll 
stand drinks. Hi, garsong!’ , 

‘Will you hold your tongue!’ growled Jack. 
‘This way.’ 

We then entered the hureau, and Jack put a 
crisp ten-pound note on the desk, receiving a few 
francs change, tendered in the manager’s most 
deferential manner. 

‘I aay, yer will ’nve a drink?’ cried ’Arry. 

‘Will you keep your confounded tongue within 
your teeth !’ said Jack fiercely. 

‘Oh, if you’re going to ride the ’igh ’orse— — 
Look here, guv’iior,’ he cried, turning to me, 
‘you’ll have a drop?’ 

‘Why, jmn insufferable swind’ 

‘Shut up!’ growled Jack. ‘Now, you, sir, you 
were off to the station, weren’t you ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said the man surlily. 

‘ Where for ? ' 

‘Bairn, as they call it, if you must know.’ 

‘Then you are not going to Berne. I’m coining 
to the station with you. Have you a return 
ticket?’ 

‘No! Look here, guv’nor, you’ve no right to 
cross-examine me,’ 

‘Eh? That’s the hall-mark of your class, 
■raan,’ dried Jack sharply. ‘I thought you were a 
swindler; now I ..know it. Then you have been 
crossrexatnined before now, and I’ll be bound to 
say have been in the dock.’ 

‘Look here’ 

‘Hold your tongue !’ cried Jack in a tone which 
suggested that if the fellow did not he would 
knock him down. ‘I shall pay your faro to 
London.’ 

‘ Who wants to go to Loudon ? ’ 

‘You do,’ cried Jack; ‘and I shall give such 
hints at the station- as will make them telegraph 
on and see that you don’t leave the train. In other 
words, 1 shall tell them to see you on hoard. They 
do that sort of thing well on the Qonthieiit, my 
lad ; and if you attempt to skip out anywhere 
they'll arrest you.’ 

' ‘Ob, I sayl’ : 

‘ Ooiae ' aldng.—Here, send for a carriage.’ 

A Swiss pub was fetched, we were driven to 
the station, ■ and Jack bought the fellow’s ticket. 

‘ Yer might ha’ made it fust-class,’, he grumbled. 

‘ But look here, gtrv’nor, yer don’t mean this about 
having me .seen on board 1 I ain’t a criminal.’ . 

‘ You are, and of a bad type, sir. I do mean it, 
as you’ll see.’ 

He did mean it, and after giving the man the 
change he had received from the ten-pound note, 


in response to an appeal about being ‘ ’ard up,’ we 
saw him into a compartment. Then the station- 
inspector was spoken to, and the agent of the 
S.E.R. taken into consultation ; the train steamed 
out of the place, and the telegraph-men set to 
work. 

‘Now,’ said Jack, ‘I think I deserve a smoke,’ 
and he tenderly took out the brunette. 

‘Smoke?’ I said. ‘Why, Jack, you must be 
mad. How you could be such a fool as to waste 
hard cash on saving that miserable, swindling 
hound’ 

‘My son,’ he said as he struck a light, ‘I’d 
have given double sooner than have our grand 
old English credit dragged in the mud.’ 

‘By a howling cad,’ I said, as I looked with 
fresh respect , upon the big typical Briton I had 
made my friend. 

His pipe was by this time well alight, and his 
face all aglow, as he turned and saw me watching 
him. 

‘Scribe, ray son,’ he said, with a laugh, ‘isn’t 
it time we had that drink? Tell yon what— we’ll 
make it fizz.’ 

‘We will,’ I said; ‘but it’s my turn now.’ 

Two minutes later ; Fop ! Oiss I 

‘ Here ’s Old England, Scribe.’ 

‘Aforesaid.’ 


S N 0 W D k 0 P S. 

Not from green meadows prodigal of flowers,. 

Whore merry brooks run singing all the day j 
Not through the opal gleams of April showers, 

Nor wheji the leafy woods are wdiito with may ; 
But under l)raaehes have and tempest-tost 
You smile at me, dear nursling.s of the frost 1 

Your delicate bolls, with clappers of pure gold, 
Make softest music on the wintry air; 

In keen east -ivinds your silicon leaves unfold — 

Oh I not heoause they aro so paB.sing fair — 

Nay, but to .show what gracious things may bloom 
In spite of bitter cold and sunless gloom. 

And, stooping 'mid the fierce wind's stress and strife 
To touch your stainle.ss blossoms as they blow, 

I think— though Death, alas 1 must shadow Life^ — 
Yet even in the clouded paths of woe 
The snow-pure flower of heavenly peace may rise, 
Like you, beneath the gray inclement skies, 

■E. Maiheson. 
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ONLY A DOG; AN AUSTEAL IAN STORY. 

By HEUBTiRT BllESKIN. 


see, boys, tbongli Jock is only a 
dog, still lie is tbo undoubted 
cause of ray ever having got hold of 
this yarn, if, indeed, he may not 
fairly lay claim to being its hero. 
So you will just have to put up 
quietly with a few words about him, without 
which I don't' really see how you can ever get 
the proper hang of the story. 

Jock is a stumpy-legged, rough, gray Scotch 
terrier ; his leading charaoteristica are faithfuluess, 
crabbedneas, and cheek (spelt with a big capital C). 
He has taken complete charge of me for some 
time past during my rather erratic wanderings, 
and even old Chieftain, my stannoli old gray nag, 
has long since yielded submission to him. 

Under no circumstances will ho admit of any 
advances of a friendly nature from any one but 
myself and perhaps my wife, whom, considering she 
reared him by hand, he gravely tolerates, provided 
she doesn’t want to wash Iiim, a proceeding which 
he indignantly resents. All blandishments, such as 
calling him a nice wee doggie, with offers of 
caressing pats, he nips in the bud with such 
unmistakable flashes of wliite grinders and snarls 
ns to convince the most sceptical that lie is not 
built that way — in fact, is not a dog of, that 
sort. 

I was gradually making my way home by easy 
stages from nowhere in particular, when, I came 
to the branch roads, and hadn’t the least idea of 
taking the right-hand one througli Simpson’s Flat, 
No! I rather fancied the other by the lower 
crossing of Onkey Creek. There’s a big water- 
hole at the rocks just below the crossing, where, 
two seasons ago, I caught a thirty-pound cod. I 
always carry a book and line in my swag, and if 
I could get two or three fat grubs, or a frog, for 


track at a smart trot, and old Chieftain, as usual, 
followed his lead. 

Well, it didn’t matter much, for, thougli I had 
been about these regions two or three times, I 
had never gone to the Flat, so I might ns wt*ll 
have a look at it. But if I had no idea of going 
through Simpson’s, I had much les.s of stopping 
tlicre for the niglit. 'I'he sun was still two hours 
high, and I meant to go on to the accommodation 
shanty at the Oakey Creek upper crossing. , Mr 
Jock liad other views, and just as we came in sight 
of tlio camp on tlie Flat he began to exhibit most 
ridiculously overdone symptoms of fatigue,' lying 
clown and panting, Ijolding np first one paw and 
then the otlicr, licking tliem witli a desolated, 
broken-hearted expression of face to show me how 
sore they were, then hobbling along on three 
legs, &c., being all part of a pantomime with which 
I was quite familiar wlienever my gentleman 
thought he had come across a snug camp for tlie 
night. 

Sometliing in the look of the place, however, 
attracted me ; it seemed so easy and prosperous. I 
might just as well stop there after all ; it wouldn’t 
make much odds ; thougli I knew well that, as far 
as my poor suffering dog was concerned, once 
he saw the saddle off old Chieftain’s back all 
signs of footsorenesa, weariness, &o. would disap- 
pear as if by magic, and he would be actively 
promoting a good, free, go-as-you-please, all-round 
dog ruction— a in'g hunt down the creek, or 
some other liglit and refreshing kind of entertain- 
ment. 

Simpson’s is as pretty, cheerful-looking a place 
as ever you saw— quite a model place. The Flat 
itself, just a little tributary of the Oakey’.s, is not , 
more than three miles long from its junction to 
where it branches off in little gullies up into the 


bait, I could spare an hour or so to have a try range, which here comes down in rounded, shelter- 

far another. But Jock .settled tlie matter off- ing ridges, .shutting in the Flat on both sides and 

hand by flicking away down the Simpson’s Fhit, sending off gentle swelling .spurs here and there to 
No. 66. — VOL. 11. [Aff .Hasaraed.] Makch 4, 1899, 
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tlie creek. All this was covered with the most 
brilliant vegetation. Such grass on the. Plat, bo 
green and lush aiid juicy ! Along the creek, with 
its rippling stream (never dry, they say), the old 
paddocks on the banks and creek workings, the 
mounds of headings and tailings, were all covered 
with rich greenery — pumpkins, melons, vines, and 
wild cucumbers running riot over them, and here 
and there flashing up their rich yellow' blossoms. 
Where the creek makes pools in the old workings 
there were flocks of geese and ducks paddling and 
q^uaoking away in the water. 

Soma sleek old milkers standing in the water 
were lazily picking off here and there a juicy 
morsel from the banks. Well, it’s getting on for 
milking-time, hut they haven’t heard the children 
yet coming home across the ridge from school, who 
will drive them on their way, and with merry 
shouts and laughter give them a race home. 
Even the tinkling of horse-bells down the Plat 
help)s to make as pretty and peaceful a scene as 
ever I met with in my many wanderings. From 
where I stopped old Cliieftaiu to have a quiet 
look at the scene, you can see the whole of what 
they call the lower camp. Across the creek 
some little way ahead were a few buildings pretty 
close together — one the public-house with some 
out-building.s, the other the store no doubt. Then 
along the creek werej'ust ten others— four on the 
store side of the creek and six on this. Then 
in between were plots of cultivation ground with 
such rich crops of big green maize rustling its 
shining leaves and flaunting its silver tassel hau- 
liers, of green lucerne and potatoes, of pumpkins 
and melons. 

. ‘There’s no mistake about it,’ 1 said to myself 
as I I'ode up the creek-bank; ‘Simpson’s knows 
how to ■ take care of itself.’ 

But wliiit about population 1 Once or twice I 
had caught the flutter of a petticoat round the 
horae,steads, but never a sight of a man or even 
of a good-sized boy. 

I crossed the creek, splashing through the 
shallow stream, . and drew up iu front of ‘ The 
Simpson’s Flat Hotel,’ a tiny little hush public- 
house, hut, like all the rest of the Flat, a picture 
of tidiness and comfort, with such a garden at 
the back, , all glowing with roses and bright 
homely flowers and fruit. I was received by the 
lamlhuly, a smart, bright -faced woman. ‘Gould I 
stop there for the night?’ ‘Certainly. Would 
1 .come =in? There was a neat little parlour, 
with ;a couple of tidy bedrooms leading off from 
it^whicli would I like ? Some supper or dinner ? 
Well, in an hour’s she would have some- 
thing ready for me.’ Then .at last .in came her 
boy Tommy, the first male so far on the Flat. 
‘ Tommy had been: kept from . school ; he had 
hurt Ills foot. He would- give Chieftain a 
feed of corn, , and then put . him into the old 
mdtivation , paddock— any amount 'of feed there, 
i Her husband and elder - sous ' were away. ' ,.Oh 


no, not far ; only up the Flat fossicking in 
the gullies.’ 

True to his old tricks, no sooner was Chieftain 
unsaddled than Jock discarded all signs of weari- 
ness, and gave chase in great form to a couj>le of 
young pigs, during which he unfortunately ran 
against the hotel dog and a black - and - white 
friend from the store who had just dropped 
across to hear the news. They made it very 
lively for poor Jock, and rolled him over in the 
dust, from which he escaped very dirty, panting, 
and highly indignant. 

After a bit I strolled over to the little store. 
Mrs Storekeeper, another hearty, jolly little 
woman, was there to serve me with some tobacco 
and matches, and ready for a little chat. ‘Yes; 
she had been there nearly all her life.’ ‘Dull?’ 
‘No; she didn’t find the Flat dull.’ ‘Her chil- 
dren?’ ‘Oh, the younger ones hadn’t come from 
school yet. The children from the Flat go to 
the half-time school at the upper cro.ssiug, about 
three miles distant. They should be showing 
up by this time. Her oldest daughter was over 
at the head station.’ ‘ Whose station ? ’ ‘ Why, 

Mr Drummond’s, of course. Mr Storekeeper and 
her son were just up the Flat fossicking iu the 
gullies.’ 

Then I found out from her that all the male 
population of Simpson’s w’ere just up the Flat 
fossicking in the gullies. ‘ There are sixteen 
home.steads at Simpson’s altogether, besides the 
holel and store — ten on the lower and :si.x on the 
upper camp ; all married people with families, 
except at this camp nearest here— that belongs to 
Jim Morris. His w'ife lives with and attends on 
Mrs Barton, Mr Drummond’s favourite niece, a 
young widow ; hut Jim is a tenant aU the. same.’ 

So I learnt from Mrs Storekeeper that alb the 
land here for miles round was Mr prumin end’s 
freehold property, and all the settlers oh the 
Flat his tenants. He would issue no private 
mining rights except on terms that involved 
taking up and cultivating a certain portion of 
land, building substantial cottages, and a lot of 
other conditions, on top of which was a nominally 
enormous fee for the mining right, a fee which 
lie remitted to his settlers. By this means he 
had kept away a crowd from ever rushing the 
ground. The settlers must be married men ; 
many of them were shearers, and in the season 
worked at Mr Drummond’s shed and at a neigh- 
bouring squatter’s. As the young folk grew up 
and married, other homesteads would go up ; 
there was room for a good few yet at Simpson’s. 
There is generally, even in such a smaU com- 
munity as Simpson’s, some element of cliEcontent, 
some discord in the general harmony. I could 
detect none here. Mr Drummond appeared to 
he. respected— I may say loved— by all -hands, 
nnd. his wise regulations cheerfully observed. It 
seemed a regular liappy valley. The Jim Morris 
mentioned before was the only man without a 
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family liere ; but thoiigli lie was quite a privileged 
person witli Mr Drummond, lie had built and 
cultivated a garden like the others. 

‘Talking of Jim,’ said Mrs Storekeeper, ‘I can 
see him coming down the Flat now.’ 

I looked lip, and saw some one walking along 
the creek-hank. 

‘ You may notice,’ she added, ‘ that he is a hit 
lame. He had one foot badly injured some years 
ago, and I believe there is a terrible story con- 
nected with the accident. He will be here 
directly, and can tell you more about the Flat 
than anybody.’ 

So I sat down under the little veranda, filled 
my pipe, and pulling out my pocket-book, jotted 
down a few note.s about the day’.s journey', &c., 
to whieh you arc indebted for the flourishing 
account I have jitst given you of Simpson’s 
Flat. 

While thus engaged I heard the sound of 
voices, and a man passed through the store. He 
looked at me as if to speak, but seeing I was 
engaged wriling, went to the end of the veranda 
and sat down. I glanced at him, and saw a 
smart, active man, say a trifle the wrong side of 
forty, with a hearty hronxed face, lit up by a pair 
of good, honest bine eyes. 

‘ So you ’re Jim Morris, oh ? ’ I said to myself. 

‘ Well, just hold hard till I finish this note, and 
I’ll tackle you, my lad.’ 

But that note was never finished, for some- ' 
thing happened. Now, what happened may seem 
a very trifling thing to you, hut as for me, if 
an earthquake had swallowed up the half of 
Simpson’s I might have been more frightened 
but not mors aatouiahed. At the fii',st sound of 
a man’s step coming through the store Jock 
jumped upon the bench beside me with symptoms 
of the acutest hostility, as usual ; hut no sooner 
had Jim passed along the veranda and Jock had 
caught his wind than he jumped down, stood 
sniffing for a minute with a kind of puzaled look, 
then crept cautiously up to the stranger, and 
after smelling round his feet and legs, drew back, 
had another good, steady look at him, began to 
wag his tail, came closer, put lus paws up on the 
man’s knees, and licked his hand. Down dropped 
note-book and pencil. 

‘Well, I am blessed if’ 

I hadn’t time to finish the sentence before Jock 
was upon the chap’s lap trying to lick his face 
— I couldn’t stand that. 

‘ Look hare, mate,’ I cried out ; ‘ I don’t know 
whether you put any particular value on a dog’s 
good opinion, but if ymu do you ought to feel just i 
the proudest man this day in Australia. Never 
since Jock’s eyes were opened has he ever let a 
stranger lay a . hand on him ; and as to licking 
his face, \yhy, the idea— — Well, I’m too 

demoralised: to: talk about it.’ 

Jim’s hand was, resting gently on Jock’s head. , 

, ‘Is that so, little doggie?’ he said. ‘WeU, 


you ’ve ■ got a wise wee face of your own. Is his 
name really Jock?’ 

‘It is,’ I replied, ‘and I believe this dashed 
place is enchanted or that dog is bewitched.’ 

Jiui lifted Jock down, stood up, and came 
towards me. 

‘You asked me, boss, just now, if I valued a 
dog’s good ojuuion. Well, if I didn’t, and more 
particularly when that dog’s name is Jock, I 
should be the most ungrateful man alive in the 
colony. For if it had not been for the good 
opinion n dog, and a dog called Jock, too, had 
of me, I ahoukln't he alive here to-day, but have 
been foully, treacherously murdered years ago. 
Ay, murdered ; not put out of my agony swiftly 
in one act, like, hut left to a slow, aw’ftil, lingering 
death that I shudder even now to think of, and 
don’t care to dream about at nights.’ 

For the life of me I couldn’t help glancing at 
his left foot, which I could see had been badly 
injured and was crushed out of .shape. 

‘ Had that anything to do with the accident 
to’ I stopped. 

‘To iny foot, yon mean,’ he said, with a laugh. 
‘Who told you about tlnit?’ 

I just nodded towards the store. 

‘Oh, I see — Mrs Storekeeper, eh? Well, I hope 
she ha.sn’t been giving me a bad name.’ 

‘Jim Morris— that’s just all the name she gave 
you.’ 

lie laughed. ‘Well, yes, it had all to do with' 
my lame foot. Poor old Jock saved my life, hut 
lie wasn’t in time to prevent that.’ 

‘Now look hero, Jim Morris, I’m not in the least 

bit inquisitive— in fact, rather Well, see here, 

the long and short of it is I want most particu- 
larly to hear all about that business j and seeing 
that my little Jock has brought us together in 
such a queer fashion, if there’s nothing private or 
likely to hurt your feelings, I really think you 
might spin me the yarn.’ 

‘And 80 I will and welcome, boss; but it’s 
close on tea-time now.’ 

‘ See here, the landlady promised . to get me 
something for tea or dinner ; it should he ready 
soon now. Come and have a snack with nie, and 
then after tea, with a pipe and a glass of grog, 
we can deal with the story. I can’t vouch for 
the grub, yon know, but such as it is ^ 

‘But I can vouch for it, and beforehand, 
too,’ said Jim, ‘and guarantee Mrs Jones won’t 
starve you. All right, I ’m agreeable. I’ll just 
take a run over to my camp for a bit of a 
clean-up, and be down at the hotel in a minute 
or two.’ 

I watched the dog carefully as my new acquaint- 
ance turned , away. Jock never offered to follow 
him, but jogged along vvith me hack to the hotel 
the same as usual ; but when, a short time after, 
Jim came in,, looking after his clean-up just what 
. lie was-— a most respectable and .superior man— Jock 
■ greeted him in the mo.st lavish manher. Jim was 
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right, too, about the tucker, for a better dinner 
— a dinner, mind you, not a feed — I never sat 
down to in the bush. Dinner over, pnr pipes 
loaded, and Jock fixed up on a chair between us, 
Jim cleared for action and started bis story- 
somewhat in the following fashion : 

‘ Well, to begin -with, hos.s, I was reared on the 
Mudgee side, vt’here father had a bit of a farm 
near to Mr Oxley’s head station. Every one 
knows Mr Oxley, the great squatter that was — 
he ’s dead norv. He married Mr Drummond’s (our 
boss here) sister ; and my wife— I ’ve been married 
this fourteen year : she -was reared on the Oxley 
estate — is now living with and looking after 
Mrs Barton, their daughter and a young widow. 
Poor soul ! That’s why, when I come down here 
to do a bit of fossicking— and very good fo.ssicking 
it is, too — they call me tlie grass widower. I was 
about sixteen 'V’hen the goldfields broke out in 
Amstralia up our way at Sumiiierhiil Creek ; then 
came the “Meroo,” the “Ophir,” the “Turon,” &c. 
—you know the old story — and I took to the dig- 
gings from the start. Like many otlier 3'oung.ster.s, 
I liad great luoli: at first, wliicli made a confirmed 
digger of me. Well, I went first to one rush and 
then to another for the next year or two, never 
very far from home, giving them a look in now 
and then, till father mot with a had accident, and 
I had to come home to look after the old place. 
It was a good twelve months before I was able to 
get back to the pick and shovel. 

‘It. wasn’t time -svasted, for it was then I got 
hold of niy old dog Jock, and had to train him. 
Young Mr Oxley had been back from the old 
country about t-\velv0 inontlis when I got home ; 
lie-’d been away at college tbere, and then be bad 
travelled about a lot, for he was a great sports- 
man, He brought a lot of dog-s out with him. 
One of them was a great, rough, -iviry dog, called 
a wolfhound, pretty smart, and very strong and 
savage, hnt not quite fast enough tor kangaroo 
in the open. Father had a fine cattle or sheep 
slut of some English breed — a long-haired, shaggy 
kind, much bigger than a collie aud wonderfully 
clever. Old Jess could do almost anything short 
of talking. These two were Jock’s father and 
mother. The, knowing one.s said the cross would 


he mongrels, not fit for anything, but the young 
boss he had more sense. 

‘ “ I 've seen cross-bred dogs,” be said, “ smarter 
in all ways than many pure-bred ones.” 

‘ So he kept two dog pups ; he called them Roy 
.and Jock. Father was to have one ; so when I got 
home we drew lots, and Jock fell to me ; and a 
lucky draw it was, too, for me. They were about 
eight months old, and young Mr Oxley had started 
already to train them. He had brought home 
some now way of training to the sound of a loud 
metal whistle, one of which he gave me. It ought 
to have been a horn by rights, he said. Some 
foreign huntsman, in Germany, I think, had 
taught him. Everything -was done to certain calls 
on the whistle, and -we taught tliose pupa all 
kinds of tricks, for they trained wonderfully 
easy. By the time I left home again tliere wasn’t 
two finer dogs to bo found anywhere ; they -were 
even then quite as big as the wolfhound, but 
stronger ; savage too, but wiser- like, taking after 
the old slut. I spent another few months after 
leaving home round the “ Louisa ” and the “ Turon,” 
and then made tracks for the Victorian side, I 
fetched up in the Ovens district ; this wa.s, I think, 
in the beginning of 1867, -when I was about 
twenty-two years old. I had rattling good luck 
at first all round that quarter. Now, I dare say 
yon will remember, boss, what a terrible lot of 
talk there was at that time siboiit Qippsland. 
Not being very well known then, all sorts of 
juirns sprang up about the Qippsland mountains. 
There wore chaps away there in, the ranges said 
to be making gold by the bucketful. Of others 
it was said that, after making huge piles, they 
had perished in the bush ; for there is no doubt 
of it, some of that country is as rough as it’s 
made anywhere. Then a report was spread that 
the bodies of three miners had been found in 
the ranges starved to death, and that by each 
body was a swag of gold as much as , a strong 
man could carry. Then, a while after the adven- 
ture I am going to tell you about, came all the 
excitement about the Omeo rush and Livingstone 
Creek — how the prospecters had been tracked for 
miles througli the mountain.s and found at last, 
with, it was said, tons of gold. 


THE MiYEBLE Q HARRIES OF GARRARA. 

By the Maechesa Ceeesa Venutl 


N travelling : along . the. , coaat-line of 
Tuscahyj and emerging from the 
Pisan pine-forests, who is there that 
does not turn his eyes from the sea,; 
in order to re.st them on the .masses 
of stone; that lie by the side, of the 
railway, waiting to take artistic or useful form, 
and fo Tift them to the overhanging mountains of 


Liini, with, their sides rent by glistening wounds, 
like so many heaps of snow ? Those mpuntains 
are all of marble from base to snrainit ; and twenty 
centuries of work have scarcely left a trace of the 
hand of man. They form the chain of the Apnan 
Alp.s, -which is distinct from the Apennines and 
the Alps themselvesi Its naked sides, its riven 
crags, .its airy, pointed peaks bear too clearly for 
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mistake the Alpine stamp, entirely different from 
the lessor clmiii, whieli is characterised by soft, 
ronrid hills, by mud and clay, and by a lu.'mi'ioiis 
vegetation. The Apiian Alp is bounded by the 
rivers Aulella and Serchio, and. by the Tyrrenian 
Sea. It occupies the country formerly called 
Versilia, and now Qarfagnana. Its framework is 
composed of wonderful chalk-banks, which crop 
out oven at the very highest peaks, and of which 
there are many different varieties. 

The traveller who wishes to visit the quarries 
asaend.s one of the streams which form the 
river Carrione ; on its banks is situated the 
town of Carrara, once the chief place of the 
duchy ruled by Eliza Baciocchi, the sister of 
Hapoleon. Bonaparte. Of the valley.s which are 
scattered confusedly between the ridges of the 
mountain, some are inhabited and soft in aspect, 
others deserted and savage. The valley of Arni, 
which is the queen of all, is still untouched by 
the hand of man, so that when standing in it 
one hardly perceives that one is in the world, so 
rarely is the human voice heard there. It contains, 
however, enormous wealth, though the road that 
leads to it is exceedingly rough and impracticable. 
It is like a vast crater with an inverted brim. 
The torrents which descend from the surrounding 
rooks,, as long as they are isolated, run roaring 
and foaming down, hut before they arrive at the 
bottom of the b.rsin they are lost to sight without 
ever encountering one another. In place of a river 
or lake there is nothing but a dry bed, with blocks 
of white marble scattered over it, which, like an 
enormous sponge, sucks in all these waters by a 
thousand apertures hetweeu dispersed ddbris, so 
that the meeting of the waters takes under- 
ground. At some points there are caverns and 
grottos which rival the most fainorrs on record, 
and some of which were the dwolliiig.s of man 
in the prehistoric period. Amongst the most 
remarkable are those of Aronte, Colorahara, Big- 
none, that of the sorceress Feronia and the hundred 
chambers, the Buca d’Equi, and that of Tanone, 
of ■which Spallanzani said that it is 1300 metres 
long, and branches out into many minor grottos, 
sometimes compressing itself into narrow pathways, 
and sometimes widening out into spacious halls. 
It contains an immense number of water-stones 
of every , size, form, and kind ; and in the live 
rock, a long way down, it shows the nature and 
variety of the strata of which the mountain , is 
itself composed. To surmounb the dangers that 
meet one here it is necessary to he tied to a 
rope, and in this way to he transported over abysses 
and precipices. , If the sight of these threatening 
crags and sharp-pointed isinnacles raises the 
mind to the poetic contemplation of Nature oh 
the one hand, on the other the thought of the 
inexhaustible treasure of which she is here so 
prodigal awakeiis calculations of profitable indus- 
trial unclertakipgs. . 

The Apuan marble excels the Parian, Pentelic, 


and Ilymettian marble for fineness of grain, ease 
in working, and for the size of its moiiolitlis, 
and was substituted for the Greek marble at 
the very time when tlie Greeks ceased and the 
Italians began to produce their masterpieces. Pro- 
vidence, who transferred the iirimacy of the arts 
from the country of Phidias to that of Michel- 
angelo, had planted neiir at hand the material 
for the new artists’ use. Authors, backed by the 
authority of Pliny, who speaks of the marble of 
Luni as recently discovered, jdaced the period at 
which our marble began to he excavated in the 
later days of the Roman Republic ; but the date 
is now carried much farther back. 'When tlie great 
cajitains brought hack to Italy as trophies the 
statues by famous Greek chisels the artistic 
sentiment revived, and a great taste for marbles 
sjwang up. The period in which the trade reached 
its greatest prosperity was during the reigns of 
Trajan and of Marcus Aurelius, and these emperors 
issued several laws relating to the quarries. From 
the valleys the marble was carried to the port of 
Luni. There it was shipped for Ostia, and after 
ascending the Tiber, wa.s deposited at the Mar- 
morata, a place close to where the Basilica of St 
Paul now stands. Every piece had the consul’s 
name engraved upon it. 

After this the devotion to the liberal arts became 
very much weakened among the Italians, ffhd we 
look in vain for memorials of the quarries until 
the eleventh century. Barbarossa ceded Carrara, 
with its quarrie.?, to his faithful Bishop of Luni 
in 1183 ; and in the following centuries Carrara 
had for its lords many Italian princes. 

In 1600 Gavr.ara saw within its walls the seulpitors 
Bandinelli, Annnanati, Giambologna, togetheiv with 
the divine Michelangelo. He suffered here not -so 
much by the labour of climbing the hard moun- 
tains as by the dishonesty of his fellow-men, as 
may he seen from hi.s originol letters, preserved 
in the British Museinn. The traveller stops with 
respect before the house where the author of the 
‘David’ and the ‘Moses’ dwelt. It seem.? that 
in the seventeenth century the marble industry 
had very much deteriorated ; it assumed a new 
vigour again in the eighteenth century ; and 
in 1769 Maria Teresa founded in Carram an 
Academy of Fine Arts, from which so many 
eminent men have issued ; this small town has 
been the cradle of Maffiolo, Baratta, Finelli, 
Raggi, and Tenerani. At the breaking out of the 
Napoleonic wavs the industry suffered very con- 
siderably, for the great despot laid his tyrannical 
hand even on the humble quarryinen. It is 
reviving now, and good is in store for the 
industrious peopde of Carrara. The number of 
quarries is about seven hundred, hut more than 
three hundred have not yet been , exploited. At 
.Massa there are about two hundred, of . which 
forty-fiye , alone are Worked; and there are; one 
-hundred and fifty others , ahandoned in the 
■Versilia.. From this we may. oonjectuie -vvliat 
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enormous wealth lies buried in the heart of this 
beautiful mountain. 

The different kinds of marble are not arranged 
in layers, but blend with one. another, like the 
colours of the rainbow. A light sandy coating 
covers the blocks, and divides them from one 
another. It is noticed that where marble is 
exposed to the sun it hecomes harder; where it 
is placed in the shade it becomes finer and softer. 
From an admixture of metallic substances, the 
marbles are sometimes marked, speckled, veined, 
and spotted, and these defects make them less 
valuable to the sculptor. Tlrongh the marbles 
are of great variety, tljey may all he reduced 
to threefold classifications of hreceiati, hanliyli, 
and bianohi. Although the elegant brecdaio is 
much liked for ornaments, and the flowered har- 
diglio is useful, still it is the bianco which is 
of the greatest importance, and the white statuary 
marble is the noblest of all. It has many 
varieties. Sometimes it is of dazzling whiteness ; 
sometimes it inclines to bine, sometimes to llesh- 
eolour, as is the case witli the crestola, which 
is by far the most beautiful. It rises in value in 
proportion to its freshness, its tint, its crystallisa- 
tion, and the size of the piece. Its freedom from 
impurities is also a matter of much consideration. 
Woe to the artist if, as he, sees the thought 
he : has long been meditating emerging from the 
precious block, he suddenly espies a knot, a speck, 
a vein showing itself under the strokes of his 
chisel! Dupre, in his Mcmofrs, states that while 
ho was soiilpturiiig the ‘Giotto’ for the Ullzzi 
Palace, ha found a hair, which split the marble 
right through, and he had to make a reproduction 
of the statue. To Canova, as his friend Antonio 
d’Este tells us, it was torture to see black or 
livid spots; and accordingly, by the advice of 
chemists, and especially of tlie celebrated Davy, 
he made use of various preparations for taking 
them out. One day, while lie was making this 
experiment, the chemicals took fire and went off 
like a volcanic eruption. He was thrown to the 
ground, and had a narrow escapie of his life. . 

Our statuary marble, like the Parian of old, 
may well be called splendid. It is delicate, and 
shows an antipathy to everything that is not also 
white. Touch it with quicklime and it will be 
tinged with blood-coloured spots, with red wine 
and it becomes violet, with oil and it tunis pale, 
with the : moisture that comes from the chestnut 
and it grows black, By its means tlio ‘Graces,’ 
the ‘ Hours,’ the ‘Charity,’ the ‘ Psyche,’ the ‘ Paine,’ 
the ‘Abel,’ which. have immortalised Oanova, Pinelli, 
Bartolini;. Tenerani,; Rauch, and Dupr6, assumed: 
their divine forms, so full of comeliness and charm. 
Nor is, it only into statues, veiled in the . most 
exquisite modestjq or expressing, the w'armth of 
the affections, the sighs of melancholy, and ■ the 
mysteries of the human 'heart, that .;it is. wrouglit ; ' 
but it, lends itself also, in the hands of -Michel-, 
angelo,. to . fashion : sweet instruments -r-apinets,. 


guitars, and violins — tlie last so light as to 
be capable of being slung across the shoulder. 
Amongst the other statuary marbles, the crestola 
is the choicest of all, either on account of tiie 
beauty of its surface-covering, or because, from 
being less liable to chip, it can receive from an 
expert hand more finely chiselled and delicate 
features. A heantiful proof of the excellence of 
this marble has been given by the sculptor Moli 
in his ‘Pompeian Mother,’ now in the posses.sion 
of Mr Mitchell Henry, Stratheclen House, Hyde 
Park, London. The woman, flying with her child 
from the disaster, tries to shield herself from the 
burning rain with some drapeiy, or a sheet, which 
she holds high above her head. The air which 
she displaces in running swells the folds of tlie 
drapery, which, owing to the masterly way in 
which these folds are executed, and the delicacy 
of the work, is so light that it seems as thin and 
transparent as if it were of linen. 

Thu most colossal monuments, however, the 
loftiest columns and the most sumptuous vesti- 
bules, are made of bianco- cliiaro. Vasari assures 
us that tlie block of bianeo-chiaro given by the 
Grand-duke Cosirao I, to Aramaiiati for the .statue 
of ‘Neptune’ which is in the piazza of Signoria, in 
Florence, was six metres high and three wide. It 
was so superb that, from its not having been given 
to him, Benvenuto Cellini, as he himself says, 
turned so ill tliat he suddenly fainted. 

The struggle of man with Nature is keen on 
the slopes of the Apuan Alps, and, the echo of the- 
labour is given back from the mountain. ' Here 
are blocks which njipear to have been hurled down 
from dizzy heights ; terrilde explosions occur at 
which the earth seems cleft in two and tottering 
to its base; gangs of men are occupied in, loosen- 
ing, great slabs between the enormous rocks, or 
in taking off the ragged corners of the marble, 
or rough-hewing it, or sanding it, or rubbing it 
with pumice-stone, or carrying it away. Forty-two 
sawing e.stablishrneuts, provided with two hundred 
appropriate implements, stand on the hanks of the 
Carrioue ; and there are one hundred and fifteen 
sculptors’ studios and manufactories of ornaments 
in the industrious little town of Torano. The 
quarries belong to one hundred and twenty-five 
men of business. The transport is ’made , by four 
hundred and fifty persons, three hundred pair of 
oxen, and four hundred and twenty-five four-wheel 
and three hundred two-wheel carts. Tliree thou- 
sand people -work at tlie quarries ; about a lumdred 
women are told off to carry water for the use 
of the quarrymen; five hundred and fifty persons 
are employed, in the tvorkshops and laboratories. 
These workpeople : know, and scent put by instinct, 
the marble better than any inineralogist ; the very 
lads are clever' at carving it in sport, and make 
■ very useful articles of it. The export to all the 
countries of Europe and America amounts to 
one hundred thousand tons a yejvr. : If, . how- 
ever, at the foot .of the: Apiians there were a 
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handful of enterpi'ising Englishmen or Americans, 
numerous lines of mil would .soon wind up those 
delicious valley.s, the waters of the Carrione and 
the Frigido would turn countless machines, and 
instead of one hundred thousand tons a million 
would be taken away every year, so that there 
would be some ground for the fear of Pliny, 
Ovid, and Juvenal that the mountains would be 
destroyed. 

It cannot be doubted that there is much 
room for improvement, both in instruments and 
methods for the transport of the marble, and 
in the condition of the workers. On account 
of the imperfection of the machinery, the marble 
leaves Italy in the rough, and actually comes hack 
dressed from abroad. Surely it would be possible 
to show a little more activity and skill at home, 
and to adopt new systems of mechanism, e.specially 
in the method of detaching monoliths from the 
mountain. 


The blasting of the mines still makes many 
victims. It Is easy to imagine what prodigious 
effects are produced, when one knows that two 
thousand pounds of powder are lodged at the 
depth of nearly twenty metres. The sound of a 
horn gives notice when an explosion is going to 
take place ; the men, warned by it, run for shelter 
to some cave, and a formidable discharge of ddbri.s 
passes over their beads. Sometimes masses of 
stones come rolling down of thomselve.? on the 
top of the casual passenger. At one time it Tvas 
the custom to sound a bell inviting to prayer, 
according to Catholic usage, every time that there 
was a dead or dying man at the quarries. Not 
a day passed without its mournful notes being 
heard ; but, as it spread terror and anguish among 
hundreds of aged fathers and mothers and children 
— amongst all the inhabitants of the town, since all 
had some relation at the quarries — its tolling was 
forbidden. 


THE EED EAT’S DAUailTEE. 

By Guy Boothby. 
chapteh XIV. 


i;;NCE ill the street the old man 
H slipped his arm through that of 

I his companion and hobbled along 
I beside him. ‘ My dear young 

i friend,' he said, when they had 

been walking for some few niiuute.s, 

‘ we are out of the liouse now, and able to 
talk sensibly together without fear of making 
fools of ourselves or of being overheard. First 
and foremost, tell me this : Have you any notion, 
of wliat you are doing?’ 

‘ Of course I am not very well up in it,’ 

Browne replied modestly ; ‘ but I think I know 
pretty well.’ 

‘ Then, let me tell you this, as one who is pro- 
bably more conversant with the subject than any 
man living ; you know ab.solutely nothing at all ! ’ 

After this facer Browne did not know quite 
what to .say. Herr Sauher stopped and looked at, 
him. 

‘Has it struck you yet,’ he said, ‘that you, a 
young Englishman, without the lea.st experience 
in such tilings, are pitting yourself against all the 
organisation, and cunning of the Great Russian 
Bear? , , ’ 

‘That point has certainly struck me,’ Browne 
replied. , 

‘And do you mean to say that, knowing the 
strength of the enemy you are about to fight, , 
yon are not afraid to go on? Well,! must admit 
I admire your bravery ; but I fear it is nearer 
foolhardiness than pliick. However, since, yon ' 
are detemuned to go on with it, let me gite; 


you a little bit of advice that may he of service 
to you. I under.stfuid you have not long enjoyed 
the honour of Madame Bernstein’s acquaintance ? ’ 

Browne stated that this was so, and wondered- 
what was coming next. He was beginning to grow 
interested in this queer old man, with the sharp 
eyes, who spoke with such an air of authority. 

‘Before I go any farther,’ continued the old 
gentleman, ‘permit me to remark that I yield to 
no one in my admiration for the lady’s talent. 
She is an exceedingly clever woman, whose grasp 
of European politics is, to say tlie least of it, 
remarkable. At the same time, were I in your 
position, I would be as circumspect as possible 
in my behaviour towards ber. Madnine is a 
charming companion ; she is philosophic and can 
adapt herself to the moat unpleasant circitm- 
staiioes with the readiness of an old eanipaigner. 
Ill matters like the present, however, I regret to 
say, her tongue runs riot with her, and for 
that reason alone I consider her little short 
of dangerous.’ 

Tliis may or may not have been the exact 
thought Browne had in his own mind. But the 
woman was Katherine’s friend; and, however 
imprudent she might be, that circumstance alone 
was sufficient, in a certain sense, to make him 
loyal to her. Herr Sauher probably read what 
was passing in his mind, for he threw a glance 
up , at him in his queer sparroiv-like way, and, 
,wlien, he had eyed him steadfastly, for a , few 
seconds, continued what he had to say with ; even 
greater emphasis than before,. 
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‘ I do not want you to mistake my meaning,’ 
he said. ‘At the same time, I have no desire 
to see the mi.ssion you have taken in hand turn 
out a failure. I have been acquainted with 
Madame Bern.9tein for more years than either she 
or I would probably care to remember, and it is 
far from my intention or desire to prejudice your 
mind against her. At the same time, I liave 
known Katherine’s family for a much longer 
period, and I must .study them and their interests 
befoi’e all.’ 

‘But what is it of which you desire to warn 
me?' Browne inquired. ‘It seems to me tliat 
Madame Bernstein is as anxious to assist Katherine’s 
father to escape as any of us.’ 

‘ I sincerely believe she is,’ the old man replied. 

‘ In spite of the life she has led these twenty 
years, she still remains a woman, and impetuous. 
You must see for yourself tliat in a matter like 
the pre.sent you cannot he too careful. Let one 
little hint reucli the llussiau Government, and 
farewell to any chance you may .stand of effecting 
the man’s escape.’ 

‘But what am I to do to prevent her from 
giving them a hint ? ’ asked Browne. ‘ She knows 
as much as I do, and I cannot gag her 1 ’ 

‘ But you need not tell her of all your plans,’ 
he answered. ‘ Tell Katherine what you please ; 
she has the rare gift of being able to hold her 
tongue, and wild horses would not drag the secret 
from her.’ 

‘Then, to sum up what you say, I am to 
take care that, while Katherine nvid I know every- 
thing, Madame Bernstein shall know nothing?’ 

‘ I do not say anything of the kind,’ said Herr 
Saiiber. ‘I simply tell you what I think, and 
I leave it to your good sense to act as you think 
best. You English have a proverb to the effect 
that the least said is the soone.st mended. When 
the object of yotir expedition is accomplished, 
and you are back in safety once more, you will, 

I hope, be able to come to mo and say, “Herr 
Suiiber, there was no necessity to act upon the 
advice you gave me then I shall be perfectly 
satisfied.’ 

‘ I niust confess that yon have made me a little 
uneasy/ Browne replied. ‘ I have no doubt you 
are right, however. At: any rate, I will he most 
careful of what I say and how I act in her presence. 
Now, perhaps, you can help me still further, since 
you declare yon are better acquainted with the 
subject than roost people. Being so ignorant, I 
should be very grateful for a few hints as to 
how I should set to work,’ In .spite of the old 
man’s boast, Browne thought he had rather got 
the better of him now. . He was soon to be un- 
deceived, however. 

■ You intend to carry this through yourself, I 
suppo,se ?’ asked his companion.' If I mistake not, 

I heard yon say this, evening that you proposed to 
set sail at once for the Farther East. Is that' so?’ . 

‘It is quite true,’ Browne rejilicd. ‘I leave 


for London to-morrow afternoon, and immediately 
upon my arrival there I shall commenoe my pre- 
parations. You will see for your.self, if the man 
is so ill, there is no time to waste.’ 

‘ In that ca.se I think I can introduce you to 
a person who will prove of the utmost assist- 
ance to you ; a man without whom, indeed, it 
would be quite impossible for you to succeed in 
your undertaking.’ 

‘ That is really very kind of you;’ said Browne ; 
‘and, pray, who is this interesting person, and 
where shall I find him ? ’ 

‘ His name is Johann Schmidt,’ said Sauher, 
‘and for .some years past he has taken up his 
residence in Hong-kong. Since we are alone, I 
may as well inform yon that ho makes a .speciality 
of these little affairs, though I am not aware that 
he ha.9 clone very much in that particular locality 
in which you are at present most interestecl. 
New Caledonia is more in his line. However, I 
feel sure that that will make little or no differ- 
ence to him, and I do not think you can do 
better than pay him a visit when you reach 
Eastern waters.’ 

‘But how am I to broach the subject to him? 
And how am I to know that he will help me? 
I cannot very well go to him and say straiglit 
out that I am anxious to hedp) a Russian convict 
to escape from Saghalien.’ 

‘I will give you a letter to him,’ replied Herr 
Sauher, ‘and after he has read it you will find that 
you will have no difficulty in the matter whatso- 
ever. Eor a sum to be agreed upon between you, 
ho will take the whole matter off your hands, and 
all you will have to do will be to meet the exile 
at a spjot which will be arranged and convey him 
to a pdace of safety.’ 

‘I am sure I am exceedingly obliged to you,’ 
said Bi'owne. ‘But will you answer me one more 
question ? ’ 

‘ I will answer a hundred if they will help 
you,’ the other repdied. ‘But what is this par- 
ticular one ? ’ 

‘ I want to know why you did not tell ns all 
this when we were discus.sing the matter at the 
house ju.st now.’ 

‘Because in these matters the safest course is 
to speak into one ear only. If you will he 
guided by me you will follow my example. 
When no one knows what you are going to 
do save yourself, it i.s inipo,ssible for any one to 
forestall or betray you.’ : 

By this time they had reached the corner of 
the Rue Auber. Here the old gentleman stopped 
and held out Ids hand. 

‘At this point our paths separate, I think,’ he 
said, ‘and I have the iionour to wish you good- 
night.’ 

.‘But what about tliat address in Hong-kong?’ 
Browne inquired. ‘As I leave for England to- 
morrow, it is just possible that I nwy not see 
you before I go,’ : 
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‘I will send it to your liotel,’ Herr Saiibor 
replied. ‘I know where yon are staying. Qood- 
iiiglit, my friend, and may you be as successful 
in tlie work you are undertaking as you deserve 
to be.’ 

Browne thanked him for his good wishes, and 
bade him good-night. Having done so, he resumed 
his walk alone, witli plenty to think about. 'Why 
it should have been so he could not tell, but it 
seemed to him that since his interview with the 
old man from whom he had just parted, the whole 
asp&t of the affair to which he bad pledged himself 
had changed. It is true that he liad had his own 
suspicions of Madame Bernstein from the beginning, 
but they liad been only the vague.st surmises and 
nothing more. Now they seemed to have increased 
not only in number but in weight ; yet, when he 
came to analyse it all, the whole fabric tumbled 
to pieces like a house of cards. No charge had 
been definitely brought against lier, and all that 
was insinuated was that she might possibly be 
somewhat iiidi.screet. That she rvaa a.s anxious as 
they were to arrange the escape of Katherine’s 
father from the island upon which he was 
imprisoned was a point which admitted of no 
doubt. Seeing that Katherine was her best friend 
in the world, it could scarcely have boon other- 
wise. And yet there was a nameless something 
behind it all that made Browne uneasy and 
continually distrustful. Try how he would, he 
could not drive it from his mind j and when he 
retired to rest, two hours later, it was only to 
carry it to bed with him and to lie awake hour 
after liour endeavouring to fit the pieces of the 
puzzle together. 

Immediately after breakfast next morning he 
made his way to the Gardens of the Tuileries. 
He had arranged on the previous evening to meet 
Katherine there, and on this occasion she was 
first at the rendezvous. As soon as slie saw him 
she hastened along the path to meet liim. Browne 
thought he had never seen her more becomingly 
dressed ; her face had a bright colour, and lier 
eyes sparkled like twin diamond.s. 

‘You have good news for me, I can see,’ she 
said when their first greetings were over and 
they , were walking back along the path together. 
‘What have you done V 

‘ We have advanced one step,’ he answered. ‘ I 
have discovered the address of a man who will 
possibly be of immense assistance to ,us.’ 

‘ That is good news indeed,’ slie said. ‘And 
where does he live?’ 

‘In Hong-kong,’ Browne replied, and as he 
said it he noticed a look of disappointment upon 
her face. 

‘ Hong-kong ?’ she replied. ‘That is such a 
long way off. I had hoped he would prove to 
be in London.’ 

‘I don’t think there is any one in London who 
would he of, much use to us,’ said Browne, ‘ while 
there are a good many there who could hinder 


us. That reminds me, dear, I have something 
rather important to say to you.’ 

. ‘ What is it ? ’ she inquired. 

‘I want to warn you to he very careful to 
whom you speak about the work we have in 
hand, and to be particularly careful of one 
person. 

‘Who is that?’ she inquired; but there was a 
subtle intonation in her voice that told Browne 
that, while she could not, of course, know with 
any degree of certainty whom he meant, she at 
least could hazard a very good guess. They had 
seated themselves by this time on tlie same seat 
they had occupied a few days before ; and a 
feeling that was almost one of shame came over 
Iiim when he reflected that in a certain measure 
he owed his present happiness to tlie woman he 
was about to decry. 

‘You must not be offended at what I am going 
to say to you,’ be began, prodding the turf before 
him with the jioint of his umbrella meanwhile, 

‘ Tlie fact of the matter is, I want to warn yon to 
bo very careful bow mucli of your plans you 
reveal to Madame Bernstein. It is Just possible 
you may think I am unjust in soying such a 
tiling. I only hope I am.’ 

‘I really think you are,’ she said. ‘I don’t 
know why you should have done so ; but from 
the very first you have entertained a dislike 
for niadame. And yet, I think you must admit 
she has been a very good friend to botli of us.’ 

She seemed so hurt at what be bad said that 
Browne hastened to set himself right witli her. 

‘Believe me, I am not doubting her friendship,’ 
he said, ‘ only her discretion. I should never for- 
give myself if I tlionght I had i^nt any unjust 
thoughts against her in yonr mind. But the fact 
remains that not only for your father’s safety, hut 
also for our own, it is most essential that no 
suspicion as to what we are about to do should 
get abroad.’ 

‘You surely do not think that Madame Bern- 
stein would talk about the matter to strangers ? ’ 
said Katherine a little indignantly. ‘ You have 
not known her very long ; hut I think at least 
you ought to know her well enougli to feel sure 
slie would not do that.’ 

Browne tried to reassure her on this point, hut 
it was some time before she was mollified. To 
change the subject, , he spoke of Herr Saiiber and 
of the interest he was taking in the matter. 

‘I see it all,’ she said; ‘it was he who instilled 
tlieso suspicions into your mind. It was unkind 
of him to, do so; and not only unkind, but un- 
just. Like yourself, he has never been altogether 
friendly to her.’ 

Browne found Ihmself placed in somewhat of a 
dilemma.. It was certainly true that the old man 
had, added fresh fuel to his suspicions ; yet ; he 
had to remember that his dislike for . the lady 
extended farther hack, even as far as his first 
meeting with her at Merok. : Therefore, while in 
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justice to himself he Iiad the riglit to incriminate 
the old man, still he had no desire to confess 
tliat he had himself been a doubter from the first. 
Whether she could read what wa.s passing in his 
mind or not I cannot say ; but she was silent for 
a few minutes. Then, looking up at him with 
troubled eyes, she said, ‘Forgive me; I would not 
for all the world have you think that I have the 
least doubt of you. You have been so. good to me 
that I should be worse than ungrateful if I were 
to do that. Will you make a bargain with me?’ 

‘ Before I promise I must know what that 
bargain is,’ lie said, with a smile. ‘You have 
tried to make bargains with me before to which 
[ could not agree,’ 

‘This is a very simple one,’ she said. ‘I want 
you to promise me that you will never tell me 
anything of what you are going to do in this 
matter that I cannot tell Madame Bernstein. 
Cannot you see, dear, wlmt I mean when I ask 
that? She is my friend, and she has taken care 
of me for so many, many yeai's, that I should he 
indeed a traitor to lier if, wliile she was so anxious 
to lielp me in the work I have undertaken, I 
were to keep from her even tlie smallest detail of 
onr plans. If she is to be ignorant let me be 
ignorant also.’ The simple, straightforward nature 
of the girl was apparent in wliat she said. 

‘And yet you wish to know everything of what 
I do?’ he said. 

‘It is only natural that I should,’ she answered. 

‘ I also wish to be honest with madame. You 
will give that prohiise, will you not, Jack?’ 

Browne considered for a moment. EmbaiTa.«8- 
ing^ as the position had been a few moments before, 
it seemed even more so now. At last he made np 
his mind. L 

‘Yes,’ ho said very slowly; ‘since you wish it, 
i will give you that promise, and I believe I am 
doing: right. You love me, Katherine?’ 

‘All, you know that,’ she replied. ‘I love and 
trust you as I could never do another man.’ 

‘ And you believe that I will do everything that 


a man can do to bring about the result you 
desire ? ’ 

‘I do believe that,’ she .said. 

‘ Then let it all remain in my hands. Let me- 
be responsible for the whole matter, and you 
shall see what the re.sult will be. As I told you 
yesterdaj^ dear, if any man can get your fatlier- 
out of the terrible place in which he now is, I 
will do so.’ 

She tried to answer, but words failed her. Her 
heart was too full to speak. She could only press 
his hand in silence. 

‘ When shall I see yon again ? ’ Browne inquired, 
after the short silence whicli had ensued. ‘ I leave 
for London this afternoon.’ 

‘For London?’ she repeated, with a startled 
look upon her face. ‘I did not know that you 
were going so soon.’ 

‘There is no time to lose,’ he answered. ‘Ail 
our arraugemeiits must be made at once. I have 
as much to do next week as I can possibly manage. 
I suppose you and madame have set your hearts 
on going to the East?’ 

‘I could not let you go alone,’ she answered ; 
‘and not only that, but if you succeed in getting 
my fatlier away, I must be there to welcome him 
to freedom.’ 

‘In that case yon and madame had better hold 
yourselves in readiness to start as soon as I give 
the word.’ 

‘We will be ready whenever you wish us to set 
off,’ .she replied. ‘ You need have no fear of that.’ 

Hulf-an-hour later Browne bade her good-bye, 
and in less than three hours he was flying, across 
France ns first as the express could carry him. 
Reaching Calais, he boarded the boat. It wns- 
growing dusk, and for that reason the faces of the 
passengers were barely distinguishable. Suddenly 
Browne felt a hand upon his shouldeiy and a 
voice greeted him with, ‘ My dear Browne, thi.s 
is indeed a pleasurable surprise. I never expected 
to see you here.’ 

Jt was Maas. 


Wy^EKWOETI-I oastle aed heemitage. 

By Sabah Wilson. 



OED WAEKWQRTH, M.P., now Earl 
t: Percy,- thc: accomplished grandson of 
the late Duke of Northumberland 
; and of the Luke of Argyll, took his 
title fronv the pleasant village of 
: W’ark worth, on the Coquet, The 
beautiful river, when it has arrived from its 
source among the heather-clad hills to within a 
mile or so from the sea, makes a large, sweeping, 
circular curve, and - enringa with its silvery waters 
about fifty acres of . land. As long ago as the 
days of our; Anglo-Saxon forefathers - a;. ohtirch 
.was built in the limited district . of ; country- thus 


encompassed by the river. The walls were made 
four feet thick, that they might endure ; but it 
was taken down and another built on a larger 
scale in Norman times. A castle was also erected 
within the same environment in the period of 
Norman rule. In Plantagenet days a bridge was 
thrown across the river and fortified with a tower ; 
,a little later a hermitage was hollowed out of a 
sandstone cliff on the outer bank of the winding 
stream; .and a market-cross was also erected. 
The vvide, sloping road between the castle and 
the church was gradually lined on both sides with 
stone houses of different degrees: of aocomnioda- 
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tion ; and thus, ns the centuries came and iiassed, 
and left tlieir work, Warkworth has become the 
attraction that we find it at the present day. 

A lew years ago, in the course of repairs, the 
floors of the church were taken up to a sufficient 
extent to uncover part of the foundations of the 
original Saxon building. Those who were present 
turned with quick curiosity to the recess in the 
low corner-stone in which deposits are usually 
placed by founders ; hut former explorers had 
left it void. The lengths of foundations exposed 
were all witliin the walls of the building, show- 
ing that the Norman masons made their church on 
a larger scale than that of the earlier bnilder-s. 
The Norman cliancel, with its stone-groined roof, 
and the north and west walls of tlie Norman 
nave are still standing with calm continuance. 
But built up close against the west wall is a 
strong, stern Phmtagenet tower, twenty-three feet 
square, erected, probably, as a place of safety some 
time after the terrible massacre of the inhabitants 
that took place in the course of the invasion of 
William the Lion, King of Scotland, iu 1174. 
The south wall of the Norman builders was taken 
down in Tudor times, and a light, wide, spacious 
aisle of gracious aspect thrown out, which has now 
become, like the rest, ashen-gray with its years. 
There are several other items of interest iu the 
church: a fragment of a Saxon cross carved in 
the characteristic manner tliat Saxon illuminations 
in manuscripts have made familiar to us ; a porch 
with a chamber over it, once used as the village 
schoolroom, and furnished with a turret staircase 
to give, access to it ; traces of an anchorite’s cell ; 
and an effigy of the knight who gave the common 
to the inhabitants, The porch, ns Mr Tomlinson 
remarks in hia excellent Guide to Northumberland, 
is ‘well peppered on the outside with bullet-' 
marks.’ Hero is laid the opening scene of Sir 
Walter Besant’s story. Let Nothing you Dismay. 

Though Warkworth is mentioned by the Vener- 
able Bede as having been given by King Ceolwulf 
to the community he joined at Lindisfamo when 
he resigned his crown, it is Jordan Fantosme who 
has painted for us the first word-picture of the 
castle, the ‘ worm-eaten hold of rugged stone’ that 
Shakespeare has made so interesting to us all. In 
trouvhre fashion, he related metrically how William 
the: Lion set out to ravage Northumberland, and 
went first to Wark Oastle, where the custodian 
arranged a postponement of hostilities till he could 
receive instructions from headquarter.? as to whether 
he was to defend it or give it up. In the course 
of the necessary days of waiting, the Scottish king 
decided to proceed to Alnwick, where he hoped 
to make similar terms with the son of De Vesci, 
who was in : charge of the castle there; then, he 
Md, he would go on to Warkworth; and though 
Eoger, the son of Eiohard, was a valiant chevalier, 
he, would not be able to withstand him, as castle, 
wall, and moat were all ‘fieble ’— not dreaming that 
the day was near at Land when he was to be taken 


prisoner at Alnwick, and led to Henry the Second 
at Northampton with his legs bound under his 
horse’s body. 

The Norman knight who built the castle in 
the first instance has been ascertained to be the 
Eoger Fitz-Eichai’d thus mentioned by Jordan 
Fantosme. He enclosed about two acres of land 
around liLs keep, with a curtain-wall in which he 
built a great gateway-tower, portions of which are 
still standing. After six generations liad enjoyed 
its ownership, the last representative died without 
male issue, and left his possessions to his sovereign, 
Edward tlie First. The grandson of this monarch 
conferred Warkworth upon Henry de Percy, in 
consideration of certain services and payments. 
After the attainder consequent upon tlie fate of 
the fourth Lord Percy of Alnwick, King Henry 
the Fifth restored the Percy possessions to the son 
of the celebrated Hotspur, to whom the erection of 
the present noble and impressive keep is attributed. 

Experts aver that it would be difficult, even at 
tlie present day, to devise a more convenient and 
compact residence : ‘ a very proper bowse ’ it was 
called in a survey dated 1538. Mr Freeman says 
that, though of less historic fame than Alnwick, 
it ‘is in itself a more pleasing object of study. 
It stands as a castle should stand, free from the 
disfigurement of modern habitation.’ It is of a 
quadrangular form, with a bold projecting hay 
from base to summit in the centre of each , of its 
four faces. The angles of the bays and of the 
square are all canted or cut ofl’, wliioh gives the 
mass the outline of an assemblage of towers ; and 
above all rises a tall, slender turret for observa- 
tion. All the requisites of a nobleman’s house in 
old times are within ; a guardroom with a dungeon 
below it, a banqueting- room with dais and music- 
gallery, a chapel and oratory, private chamber, 
kitchen and buttery, and the necessary staircases. 
In the centre of all, to get additional light, is a 
well or lantern, called in the old survey , ihen- 
tioned ‘ a place voyd.’ Here is laid Scene iii. 
Act 2 of Shakespeare’s Henry . IV. 

It is the delight of antiquaries to pick out the 
works of Eoger Fitz-Richard and his descendants 
from the more important additions of the Percies. 
They conclude that these chieftains retained the 
original curtain-wall of Eoger, as well as his gate- 
house, hall, and kitchen near it; and that they 
took dowii his small keep to erect their own more 
convenient and imposing building. They point 
out corbels that carried projecting defences over 
the gateway, and look for recesses in the walla 
left in other portions of the masonry for the in- 
sertion of beams whereon to carry the wooden 
galleries with which walls were often defended in 
times of siege ; they count the curious oileta, or 
loopholes, and note that they are, unusually elon- 
gated ; and they mark that the portcullises must 
have been wider at the top than they: were below, 
because the grooves in which they work do not 
touch the ground, but finish in' a projecting 
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shoulder. Those who have not the particular 
kind of learning that lights up these points of 
interest, that makes a panel carved with heraldic 
symbols as easy to read as a hook, a length of 
moulding as full of testimony as a tale, or a frag- 
ment of tracery as convincing as a document, 
mu8f nevertheless admire the fine mellow mass of 
proud masonry three stories in height, pierced with 
muUioned and traceried windows, and capped 
with its commanding turret, that stands looking 
out, high above the frayed curtain-wall and its 
crumbling towers, upon the aslant and stony 
village, the winding river fringed with greenery, 
and the distant sea. 'When the crannies are 
jewelled with wallflowers in the spring-time a 
fairer scene is far to seek. In onr own time a 
few of the chief chambers in the keep have been 
put into repair for occasional use. These are 
filled with ancient tapestry and carved oak furni- 
ture in keeping with the traditions of the strong- 
hold ; hut the .sky looks down upon the hearth- 
stones of most of the others, and the winds sweep 
in and out of the gracefully proportioned chapel 
through its glassless windows. 

The medieval bridge is another arclioeological 
treasure. The tower with which it is defended 
was probably part of the general scheme of de- 
fence., This is kept in fair repair, though it may 
be less than its full height in its best days. It is 
described in the survey made for the -Percy family 
in 1567 as being then without roof or cover, and 
in much need of repair. ‘Yt shall be therefore 
very req;uisite that the towre be with all speed 
repaired, and the gates hanged npe, wdiich shall 
be : a, great savety and comoditye for the towne.’ 
Those who had to draw up and wait in their 
vehicles whilst others passed through the archway 
in the centre of it, however, scarcely considered it 
as a commodity to the town, and were as grateful 
to the County Council for making a new ap- 
proach to the bridge recently, so that they need 
not thread the arch, as antiquaries were for its 
preservation. lYe may see the grooves for the 
portcullis ; the two small strong doorways within 
tile gate, one on either side, that give access to the 
stairs leading to , the upper story ; the loopholes on 
the lower story, the larger lights above, the. discs 
of lichens here and there lighting the dove- 
coloured tint that Time has given it. The bridge 
consists of two noble ribbed arches, with a sharp, 
angular projection, rising from a pebbly islet 
between them,: that is carried up to the level of 
the roadway, and forms a recess on both sides for 
foot-passengers to take refuge in whilst horses 
and vehicles pass. Many a dainty demoiselle and 
fair lady have: come ambling across , it; many , a 
messenger , has galloped over it to Take important 
news to the, -great castellans ; many a , clump of 
spears has glittered upon it, and many a trumpet 
sounded there, we may be sure. It was- iit ■Vi’'ark- 
worth that the Pretender was first prayed, for and' 
avowedly proclaimed king of Ureat Britain, Ayheh 


General Forster and his company of Jacobites 
arrived here, October 7, 1716. 

The berniitago is of still more interest. It is 
hollowed out of a sandstone cliff that is em- 
bowered in foliage on the outer bank of the 
river at no great distance from the castle, On 
crossing (there is a boat not far off for the pur- 
pose in the summer-time), a flight of steps gives 
access from the pathway by the water to the 
doorway. On entering you find yourself in a 
chapel twenty feet long, composed of three bays, 
with a groined roof. At the end is an altar, and 
by the side of it a recess with the full-length 
effig3' of a lady in it. In the north wall, opposite 
the entrance, is another doorway leading into a 
smaller chapel or cell; and on the same side is 
a very handsome hagioscope, whereby those in the 
smaller chapel may see the altar in the larger 
one ; and there is also another opening filled with 
tracery. There is a third small chamber at the 
end of the chapel opposite the altar, of which 
the outer boundary has fallen away, which has 
four narrow slits or windows in the dividing wall 
that are precisely similar to those that light the 
little chamber in the parish church which, it is 
thought, was once an anchorite’s cell. It has also 
traces of a doorway that must have communi- 
cated with a kitchen, now standing roofless, at a 
lower level. This kitchen is of wrought masonry; 
the chapels and chamber adjoining them are hewn 
out of the coarse-grained solid rock ; and they 
are hewn not grudgingly or of necessity, hut with 
lavish care. There is a seat recessed in the sand- 
stone on either side of the doorway; above the 
door is carved a legend, now difficult to decipher, 
because of the disintegration of the surface of the 
rock, but known to have been the Latin wording 
of ‘My tears have been my meat day and night;’ 
over the second doorway is another inscription 
that has become quite illegible ; there is a piscina ; 
and there are carvings representing the Crucifixion 
and the emblems of the Crucifixion on a shield. 

The effigy of the lady whose unfortunate fate has 
been so fully told by Bishop Percy in the ballad 
has an angel at its shoulders, a bull’s head at its 
feet, and a demi-figure of a knight guarding it. 
The surroundings are of the utmost sylvan beauty 
and enchantment ; nevertheless, the hermit must 
have had hia tribulations ; for every now and 
then, though at long intervals, , the erstwhile 
placid river overflows and rises nearly to the full 
height of the great arched fireplace in his kitchen. 
For many years at a time, however, it passes 
serenely on its wajq reflecting the trees, shrubs, and 
water- weeds at its edges and the stately castle on 
its bosom. It is nearly forty miles long, and, 
before it passes round '\VnTkvvotth, winds through 
a country studded with castles, peel-towers, and 
battlefields. It is pebble-paved for the most part, 
and its : , waters, are of ; exceptional clearness ; 
some anthprities assert that there are more' trout 
in it than; in; any other half-dozen streams in the 
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north of England. One of the Percy owners of 
Wai'kworth Castle allowed the hermit to take a 
draught of fish from the river every Sunday through- 
out the year, to ha called the ‘Trynete draught.’ 

The keynote of Warkworth sound.?' like a rever- 
beration from years long past. In the village, 
among the better houses and inns, are primitive 


hostelries where horses to be put up have to be 
led througli their doorways and past their par- 
lours into the cobble-paved .stable-yards in their 
rear. Some of them must have seen the day 
when Travers brought the news to the Earl of 
Northumberland that young Harry Percy’s spur 
was cold. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGIST’S COAT. 

By W. E. CuLE, Author of Lady Stalland’s Diamond, &c. 


T frequently gives one a shock of 
surprise to observe what small and 
even ridiculous matters serve to 
influence a man’s development and 
success in life. Peter Sand, Master 
of Arts and Fellow of St Gaston’s, 
w’as dim-sighted, and failed on one occasion to 
distinguish between a black cloth and a dark blue. 
In this fact lies the secret of his subsequent 
development and prosperity. 

Three years ago Peter’s development had appar- 
ently ceased. He lived entirely at the university 
town of Durbridge, was known as a Fellow of 
St Gaston’s, and occasionally lectured on anthro- 
pology. His friends had once expected a great 
deal from him, but had for some time abandoned 
those expectations. One or two articles in scien- 
tific magazines formed the sum total of his con- 
tributions to the press, and the first portions of 
his great work on The Epoch of the Mastodon 
had been written only to be thrown aside. The 
income from his Fellowship was more than enough 
for his comfort, and he had never liked society. 
Gradually he had withdrawn farther and farther 
into himself, until at the age of thirty- three he 
looked ten years older, and was a willing and 
contented recluse. His enemies called him ‘The 
Fossil,’ and he was familiarly known among his 
friends as ‘Little Peter.’ 

His usual course of life received an interruption 
one day in the form of a letter from Barron, an 
old schoolfellow who had kept a distant but 
kindly eye upon Peter for some fifteen years. 
The Fellow of St Gaston’s read the letter several 
times before he could comprehend it fully. Barron 
was about to be married, and wished his old friend 
to attend him as groomsman. 

A notification that he would be expected to act 
as bridegroom conld scarcely have caused Peter 
more distress. He a groomsman— at a wedding ! 
It was ridiculous — impossible! To refuse Barron’s 
request, however, seemed also impossible, for he 
was the last of that almost forgotten circle of 
early friends. After long: and troubled considera- 
tion he sent an urgent note, asking the bridegroom 
to come up to Durbridge and explain. 

Barron came, a big: fellow with a large heart, 
which even his work as a country solicitor had 
not succeeded in warping. He was one of those 


who had respected Peter’s learning, and had hoped 
for great things from him. His disappointment 
was extreme to find shrinkage instead of expan- 
.sion, retreat instead of attainment. 

‘Dear me. Sand !’ he cried; ‘what’s wrong with 
you? You look so old, and so very gray I Do 
you go out much V 

‘Never,’ answered Peter. ‘Why should I?’ 

‘Why, because you are becoming a fossil, man,’ 
was the candid answer. ‘You must wake up — 
you ought to marry.’ 

‘ What I ’ exclaimed Peter, astounded ; ‘ and lose 
my Fellowship ? ’ 

Barron sighed, and felt sorry that the Fellow- 
ship had ever been gained. Then ho set himself 
to persuade Peter to run down for the wedding, 
and to undertake the duties of groomsman. It 
was to be a very quiet affair, he explained, and 
the responsibility was simply nothing. Peter 
listened, and gradually gave way. To the bride- 
groom’s amusement, he then began to make ex- 
haustive notes in a pocket-book, so that he might 
not forget any of his duties, 

‘Since you don’t care for going about much,’ 
said Barron, ‘you needn’t come down until the 
day before. That wdll be time enough, and you 
won’t require so much luggage.' 

‘Just my things, I suppose?’ said the Fellow. 
‘It’s lucky that I’ve had a first-rate new coat 
lately. It’s a blue one.’ 

‘Blue?’ 

‘Yes, dark blue. I intended to get black, but 
I am short-sighted, you know, and when the 
patterns were submitted I chose blue by mistake, 
But it’s a splendid thing, and my landlady tells 
me that it looks very well. I should like to do 
you credit at the wedding, old fellow'.' 

He uttered the last words so kindly, and his 

confidence in the blue coat was so touching and 

child-like, that Barron could not speak the protest 
which rose to his lips. Besides, if Peter had to 

exert himself to order and fit a new coat he 

might , rebel, and give up the project altogether 
So he held his peace, reiieoting that there 
might be no law against blue after all. He 
did not know how criminal his silence, was, for 
he , was but , a man, and had never been ; married 
before. 

When he reached home he found , cause , to 
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regret his silence. The bride-to-be was supported 
by the presence of her sister, who had given up a 
position of ease as a countess’s companion to fill 
the vacant place in the family circle. She had 
bright eyes and a quick tongue, and did not show 
such reverence for her new brother as she might 
have shown. Barron was continually at war with 
her. 

‘What is this Mr Sand?’ she asked pertly. 
‘ What is his work V 

‘ Oh, he ’a a Follow,’ said Barron. 

‘ Indeed ! That is very lucid. Is he a nice 
fellow ? ’ 

‘ He is a Fellow with a capital F, Miss Pattie,’ 
was the rebuking answer — ‘ a Fellow of St Gaston’s 
College, His work is — is — anthropology.’ 

‘And what is that, pray?’ 

‘ Oh, skulls,’ said Barron — ‘ skulls and skeletons, 
and all that sort of thing. He’s wonderfully 
clever — so clever that the St Gaston people give 
him two hundred a year a.s long as he remains 
unmarried. They know that marriage spoils clever 
men, so they bribe them to remain single 1’ 

His triumph was but a brief one. 

‘ Has anybody ever tried to bribe you to remain 
single, John?’ asked Miss Pattie icily; and John 
was so demoralised by the thrust that in another 
moment he had betrayed the secret of Peter’s 
coat. 

The minutes that followed were decidedly 
troubled ones. Dismay succeeded to incredulity, 
and indignation to dismay. It was in vain that 
poor Barron pleaded that a Master of Arts and a 
Fellow of St Gaston’s might wear any coat he 
liked at any wedding he liked, and even claim to 
set the. fashion. He was told that the idea was 
an outrage, and that he .should have placed his foot 
upon that blue coat at its first appearance. Miss 
Pattie declared that she would never, never walk 
out of church on a blue coat-sleeve, and that her 
brother Oharles must be asked to act as grooms- 
man instead of that Fellow. Then Barron .said 
that he would prefer to walk into church with 
Peter in a blue coat than with any other living 
man in a black one. So the matter was left, in the 
faint hope that the groomsman might he smuggled 
into a more suitable garment on the morning of 
the wedding. 

. ‘It will be a had thing for him,’ said Miss 
.Pattie, ‘if he brings that coat, down here.’ ; 

‘Oh, ’ said Barron. ‘What will you do?’ 

‘ I . shall isihiply Took at him,’ was the quiet 
.reply; ‘That is all.’ i y 
■ Barron., thought, it' might, prove to be quite 
. enough j ! for : Miss Pattie’s eyes had remarkable 
powers of ' expressing The colder^ .emotions. - He 
felt sorry for his vfiiend, hut vyas ut^^ .helpless, 

On the eve of the wedding .Peter came, and 
Barron introduced ; him to the. bride’s ' relatives. 
While the groomsman was nervously'; congfatulatihg 
the bride, he was . himself forced to , admit to Miss 
Pattie that the dreaded: coat had come,' and would 


certainly make its appearance in church. Her 
eyes flashed dangerously. 

‘Very well,’ she said; ‘you know what I 
promised ; ’ and she took the earliest opportunity 
of working out her vengeance. 

This was at supper, when Peter sat facing her. 
Wlieu he addressed her she answered coldly and 
without interest ; if he glanced in her direction 
he met a look of abhorrence and contempt which 
even a scientist could scarcely have mistaken. 
Barron watched the phij', at first in fear, hut 
afterwards in surprise. It appeared to him that 
Peter did not suffer as he sliould have suffered. 
He certainly became more .silent, but the glances 
he returned to the enemy were entirely free from 
confusion. 

‘You don’t seem to hurt him,’ said Barron at 
last. ‘ What is wrong ? ’ 

‘There’s nothing wrong,’ was the sharp retort. 

‘ He is unusually stupid, that is all.’ 

Barron laughed. ‘Nothing of the kind,’ he said. 
‘Ho is looking at you continually, and perhaps 
you notice that his interest is visibly increasing. 
Don’t flatter your.self, Pattie ; j^lease, don’t. He is 
simply studying the formation of your head, for an- 
thropological purposes. Peter has a mania for skulls.’ 

After that blow Barron retreated with honour, 
and bore the groomsman with him. They spent 
an hour before sleep in going over the duties 
of the morning, :Peter making further notes ill 
his hook, with a face of unexpected interest and 
earnestness. When this was done he said : 

‘That young woman, Miss Pattie, has a fine 
pair of eyes, John.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Barron expectantly. 

‘Yes, I saw her looking at this old coat of 
mine. It is certainly faded, though I have never 
noticed it before, and perhaps she thought, I 
intended to wear it to-morrow. I am glad; that 
I have brought my Hue one — I am sure she — I 
mean you — will like it.’ 

What was coming to Peter ? Barron gazed at 
his pleased and contented face in growing amaze- 
ment. Could it be possible that Miss Pattie had 
worked this sudden change ? Here was retribution 
indeed ! 

‘ John,’ said the anthropologist a little more 
hesitatingly, a little nervously, ‘ I believe there 
is an old custom— a groomsman’s privilege— to— 
to — hem — to kiss the bridesmaid.’ 

‘Eh?’ cried Barron ; ‘ the bride, you mean, not 
the bridesmaid. You kiss the bride.’ 

: ‘Oh,’: said Peter, ‘thci bride, ; is it— not the 
bridesmaid? I see;’ and it seemed to Barron 
that his face' had fallen a little. But his own 
amazement : was so, great that he could scarcely 
take; notice. ; Pie tried to iinagihe how Pattie 
would look if I’eter tried to carry out his mis- 
taken idea of; the oli custom, and he wished with 
all his heatt that he : had; left the thing alone. 
Then: he said ‘ (3pod-night ’ to Peter, and hastened 
away to his ; own;, ropni to laugh in :peaee. 
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In the morniug Peter appeared in the dreaded 
-coat. It was a dark blue, and he was so pleased 
with the effoot tliut Barron, who had prepared, 
another coat for him, could not find courage to 
destroy his illusions. ‘After all,’ he thought, 

‘ Peter looks very neat ; it is to bo a very 
quiet wedding, and everything will be over in 
half-an-hour.’ So he actually congratulated him 
upon his appearance, and nerved himself to meet 
the consequences. 

The carriage took them to the church, where 
they prepared to wait in the vestry until the 
bridal party should arrive. There Barron spent 
a few anxious moments in reminding Peter of 
his various duties. It was at this point that 
a sudden and startling thought occurred to 
him. 

‘ Peter,’ he exclaimed, ‘ have you the ring ? ’ 

‘What ringP cried Peter, astounded. ‘No — 
upon my word — I haven’t ! ’ 

The bridegroom said something under his breath. 
He had not given the ring into Peter’s charge 
on the previous night, fearing that he might 
leave it behind him, and up to the present 
moment that horrid coat had so troubled his 
mind that the matter had quite escaped him. 
The ring had been forgotten 1 

He made a rapid calculation. His bouse was 
not far off, and the missing article could yet be 
obtained. It was true that the hricle would arrive 
directly, hut if Peter made an effort he might 
return with the ring by the time it would be 
needed. 

‘Run!’ he said — ‘run! You know where it is 
— ill my writing-desk. Run ! ’ 

Peter did not wait for further instructions. He 
.caught up the nearest hat — which happened to be 
Barron’s — and rushed out by a aide-door. There 
was no vehicle within call, and he could not go 
in search of one. Clapping Barron’s hat over his 
brows, he tore away through the quiet churchyard, 
the tails of his blue coat flying behind him. 

When he reached the house he knocked twice 
■without effect. Then he perceived that every one 
must have gone to the church, and turned in 
despair and helplessness. As he turned he saw 
that one of the drawing-room windows had been 
left unbasped and slightly open. 

There was only one thing to be done. He 
gave a furtive glance up and down the silent, 
sunny street, and then pushed the sash higher. 
There was an awkward scramble, and the hat 
was crushed against the top of the window. In 
a moment more he was safely inside. 

The desk was found, but it was locked.. In 
his agitation Barron had never thought of giving 
the keys. Peter looked about him once more, 
inched up a poker, and with one or two blows 
destroyed the lock. 

There was the ring, all ready in its case. , 
There, also, was Barron^a pocket-book, ' which had 


been forgotten like 


the 


Peter grasped the 


articles, and was turning to fly, when he found 
himself face to lace with a policeman ! 

It was a painful meeting. The officer had 
observed Peter’s furtive entry, and had quietly 
followed. It looked to him a clear case of day- 
light burglary, and he was one of those obtuse 
policemen whose convictions it is impossible to 
move. Peter tried to explain. 

‘It’s a wedding,’ he cried, ‘and this is the 
ring. I came back to get it, and they are all 
waiting at the church. I am the groomsman.’ 

Then came the tragedy of the coat. This 
policeman knew all about weddings, for he had 
often attended at the church doors in an official 
capacity. He had observed the costumes worn 
on such occasions, and he had never seen a 
groomsman in a blue coat. He shook his head 
stuhhoruly. 

‘That’s all very well,’ he said ; hut I can't 
take it, sir. You must walk to the station with 
me. It’s close by.’ 

Peter saw that argument was vain. The entry 
by the window, the broken lock, the pocket-book, 
and, altliougb he did not know it, the blue coat 
were all against biin. By this time the eeremony 
must have begun, and perhaps they were waiting 
for the ring. With an exclamation of rage and 
despair, lie hurled both ring and pocket-book into 
the farthest corner of the room. 

At the church, however, matters had gone per- 
fectly. Barron soon decided that Peter must have 
got into diificulties, and then discovered the keys 
of the desk in his own pocket. Making the best 
of the case, he secured the services of Miss 
Pattie’s ‘brother Cliarles’ as groomsman, sent him 
to borrow a ring from one of the ladies, and then 
went to meet the bride, fully provided. Every- 
thing ran smoothly after that until the whole 
party proceeded to the bride’s home for the 
breakfast. 

Erom there a messenger was sent to look for 
Peter, and just as the breakfast had begun the 
missing groomsman made his appearance. What 
he had suffered during the course of his adventure 
no one would ever know, but there was in his 
face a mingling of Unutterable emotions. Hatless, 
dusty, hot, and dishevelled, he stepped into the 
room, and stared about him. But his chief emotion 
was anxiety. 

‘Good gracious, .my dear fellow !’ cried Barron, 
‘where have 3 'ou been? What is the matter? 
Come and sit here.’ 

Peter came. He looked at the faces of bride 
and bridegroom, and saw that all was well. Then 
he wiped his brows, with a sigh of relief. 

‘It is all right, then ? ' he said huskily. ‘I have 
been in, a terrible state— thought you couldn’t 
get on without the ring.’ 

He spoke ; so strangely that a smile appeared 
, on , several faces. One of those at the head of the 
table,' however, did not smile; She was looking 
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into Peter’s face, and it was her voice that 
niuriniired, ‘Poor fellow!’ Barron Ireard it, and 
■wondered. 

The groomsman took liis seat, and told his 
curious story. It could not have been expected 
that the poor anthropologist 'would be a good 
story-teller; but here was a surprise for all. 
Peter had been shaken out of himself ; he spoke 
with simple feeling and indignation ; his words, 
his gestures, moved every one to sympathy. The 
scientist had emotions, in spite of science. 

‘Imagine the position,’ he said. ‘The bride- 
groom waiting for the ring which I had been 
trusted to get— and the policeman immovable, 
inflexible ! My dear Barron, I was wild — I would 
have done anything — I would have given a 
fortune — I would have given up my Fellowship— 
to get, away I ... I would.’ 

He paused for breath. Every eye was upon 
him ; every sound was hushed. 

‘The inspector,' he said, ‘was a little more 
reasonable, and thus I am here. That policeman 
must have been a little mad, I believe. I could 
not quite make out his explanation ; but it seems 
that one of his excuses for arresting me was my 
coat— my coat ! It is most extraordinary 1 ’ 

Then, of course, every one looked at Peter’s 
coat, and saw that it was blue beneath the dust. 
Barron glanced at Miss Pattie, and she, perceiving 
his meaning, remonibered her threat. She looked 
at Peter Sand once move, for the third time. 

There was no ridicule now, no contempt. 
Peter's face was flushed; his eyes were bright. 
Miss Pattie saw in his countenance something 
tliat caused her own to soften, to change. She 
sa'w, perhaps, an old Peter, the one who had been 
Barron’s friend and had won Barron’s faith and 
loyalty long ago — the plain, unselfish Peter, who, 
during the whole of this unhappy adventure, had 
not given one thought to himself. Or perhaps 
she saw in his face the Peter of a possible future, 
when some soft, hand — a woman’s hand — slionld 
have brushed away the dust of his studies, and 
sent him forth, neat and burnished, to face the 
world again. 

Then Peter, in the silence, looked up also, and 
his eyes met hers. For a moment they gazed at 
one another, and for tire second time that day 
Peter Sand’s Fellowship became a very , small 
thing. Then the incident was over., 

‘Well, upon my word !’ muttered Barron, who 
had seen it all. ■ ‘ Upon my word I ’ 

As I have already hintedj everything came 
about,: through the: blue coat. Had it not: been 
for that, Miss Pattie would have paid : no more 
attention to Peter than to any other fusty scientist, 
and Peter would never have, been led to observe 
her eyes. Had it not been for. the coat, Barron 
would not have forgotten . the ring, Peter would 
have . had no need to break into: a house, , the 
policeman would have : had: no ; reasonable cause to : 


doubt his explanation. Further, but for the coat 
Mias Pattie would never have given Peter that 
second glance which moved her sympathy for 
him, or that third glance wliicli laid bare to her 
quick eyes his simpile, unselfish heart and the 
possibilities that lay beneath the dust. 

The remainder of the story is simplicity itself. 
When the Fellow reached home that night he 
sat up to a late hour, calculating what amount 
annually he would ho worth if he lost his Fellow- 
ship I When he had settled this question he 
shook his head in n doubtful way, and took down 
from a shelf those packets of manuscript which 
were the beginning of his Apoc/i of the Mastodon. 
They lind been neglected for two years ; but 
from that hour he spent a large proportion of Ins 
time in adding to and revising them. 

He also developed socially, paying frequent 
visits to Barron under the plea that it was 
well to keep sight of an old schoolfellow, and that 
he was greatly benefited by change of scene. It 
was observed that after each visit he showed signs 
of further development in the form of increased 
activity. In six months he looked as many years 
younger. 

His book went to press, and he visited Barron 
still more regularly. Ho had found a friend 
there, he said, who was greatly interested in it, 
and who desired to see the proofs. It may he 
rememl;)erecl, also, that at the time of its publica- 
tion a chair of Anthropology was founded at the 
new Hexminster University. 

The Epoch of the Mastodon made a great mark 
in scientific circles, where it is still regarded as a 
standard work, Thu most prominent candidate 
for the chair at Hekminster was the author of 
that book, a neat and soholnrly fellow — they U’rite 
it Fellow — whom few even of Ida enemies would 
have called a fossil. He was elected almost 
unanimously, and on the next day told his 
admiring landlady that ho had resigned his 
Lectureship and his Fellowship, that he was now 
Professor Sand of Hexminster, and that ho was 
about to he married. 

He also intimated that, in deference to the wishes 
of his bride, ho had. visited his tailor, and had 
ordered a new coat. It was to he a black one ! 


SONNET. 

The fleeting hours of time: flow swiftly on, 

Bv’n .as the current bf yon running stream, 

■Which now goes habhling softly, ’mid the gleam 
Of silver pebbles : soon to rusli anon, 

In ever-growing fury, on its way, 

Uprooting tree.s, and hearing from our sight 
The old landmarks, far out into the night 
Of the dim past. And we the. meanwhile stay 
Beside it, gazing •ndth reverted oyea 
On joys departed ; or else forward strain, : 

: Seeking: the unknown future to explore, : , , 

.Headless that: Sod, behind us and before, : 

Has drawn a screen, through which wo gaze in vain, 
■Who fills each hour with good alone is wise. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LONDON. 

By ail Ex -Vestryman, 



HOW to govern London is one of the 
problems of the hour. How London 
is govorneil is one of tlie things ‘no 
fellow can under.stand,’ and least of 
all the Londoner himself. There 
is a popular notion that the Lord 
Mayor is the head of the government of London ; 
hut he is only the liead of a little bit of it— a 
square mile, with the population of n moderate- 
sized country town and the wealth of a kingdom. 
The Lord Mayor is popular because he is the 
great dinner-giver of Loudon, because he rides 
about in a gilded coach, and because he makes 
an annual ‘Show’ of himself on the 0th of 
November. The Londoner dearly loves a show, 
even if it paralyises his business for the day and 
keeps him waiting at the raihvay .station for 
hours before lie can get home. The Lord Mayor 
is a fetich to him, even if he is not, as the 
French imagine, a real lord, and a more important 
personage than the Prime Minister or the Lord 
Chancellor. The French understand a good dinner 
better than the nice distinctions of English nmiiici- 
pal and political life ! Time was when the head of 
the City Corporation was ths Lord Mayor, and there 
was no other ; but now he is only one of them, 
there being Lord Mayors of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and several other large cities, and 
three or four Loid Provosts. But the Lord Mayor 
of London is still a very great personage, and Ids 
is a name to conjure with when any great: work of 
charity or philanthropy has to be carried through. 
That, rather than his municipid position, is what 
makes the Lord Mayor really and deservedly great. 

For purposes of local government, London may 
roughly be divided into two parts— the City and the 
Metropolis. The City is one, hut the Iiletroptolis 
is many. There are, in fact, several Londons : 
as Parliamentary London, Police London, Poor 
London, Postal London, School Board London, 
Water London, Gas London, and so forth. The 
urea in each case is probably different, and. the 
police area extends over a district of nearly seven; 
No. 67.— V 0 L. il [All Aight^ 


liiUKlrcd .square miles, including the whole of the 
counh^ of Middlesex and parts of the counties 
of Surrey, Kent, Esse.x, and Hertfordshire. Tiie 
governing aut)ioritie.s are legion. In addition 
to the City Corporation there is the Loudon 
County Council, the Vestries, District Board.s, 
Local Boards — a chaotic jumble, all aiming at the 
same tiling by widely different methods. There 
are two bodies of police — one municipal, the other 
imperial. The poor are looked after by no few'er 
than foul’ different organisations — namely, the 
Local Government Board, the Boards of Guardians, 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund. Education, also, is , 
administered by four separate authoritie.? — namely, 
the School Board, the Industrial and Eeforraatory 
Schools, the Poor Law Scliools, and the Technical 
Education Board. There are no fewer than forty- 
two ‘District Councils,’ known as Vestries or Di.s- 
trict Boards of Works ; while the rating anthori- 
tie.s are probably beyond computation. Contrast 
this with the city of Edinburgh, which has one 
supreme Town Council and a single rating authority ! 

Let it be said at once, in order to clear the 
ground, that the City proper— that is, the only 
part of London which has real municipal govern- 
ment— is admirably managed. But it is enor- 
mou.sly costly, the Corporation expenditure being 
eight hundred thousand pounds per annum, and 
that of the City Commissioners of Sewers four 
hundred thousand pounds— or a total of twelve 
hundred tholtsand poumis ! This is a vast ex- 
penditure for an area of six hundred and fifty-' 
nine acres, and a resident population of little more 
than thirty thousand. A large proportion of the 
total amount is absorbed by what may he termed 
tlie ‘ Great Officers ’ of the Oorporation--a retimie 
more befitting a monarch than a municipality. 
In addition , to the Lord Mayor himself,: who re- 
ceives ten thousand a year, or the same aA the 
Lord Chancellor, there is the Eecorder, with four 
thousand ; the Town Clerk, with three: thousand 
ifive hundred ; the Gomroon Serjeiint, with three : 
MeservM.] . March :Il, 1899., 
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tlioiisaiicl ; tlia Solicitor, witli oi'er two thonsanJ ; 
the Comptroller, Remembrancer, and Chamberlain, 
with two thouaand each; the ‘ Secondary ’ (\yhat- 
over that may he), with fifteen hundred ; the Com- 
missioner of Police, with n similar amount; and a 
Iiost of other functionaries, such as the Sword- 
Bearer, the Common Grier, the Marshal, two High 
Bailiffs, a ‘ Prothonotary,’ and a High Steward. 
These appointments are made by the Court of 
Aldermen ; and there i.s often keen competition 
for them among-st the ‘sprigs of nobility,’ a 
baronet holding the office of Marshal, and a 
colonel that of Common Grier, who must not be 
confounded with the ‘bellman’ in some towns. 
What the ‘ Marshal ’ finds to do, uiileas on the 
occasion of that annual barbarism, the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, it is difficult to imagine, seeing 
. that he L not in charge of the stalwart policemen 
who regulate the traffic in the more important 
streets and thoroughfares of the City. Some of 
the items of expenditure in the Corporation ac- 
counts are striking, to say the least. Tims, civil 
government coats over seventy thousand pounds a 
yeai', collection and management of rates con- 
.sidorably over forty thousand pounds, the London 
Central Markets over a hundred thousand pounds, 
and Magistracy and police not far short of fifty 
thousand pound.?. Donations, pensions, &c. stand 
for more than twenty thousand pounds ; wliile edn- 
eational expenses figure for only fifteen thousand 
five hundred odd. Rates do not count for much 
in the City apparently, ns it was discovered 
reoeivtly that about thirty thousand pounds had 
been lost to the Corporation in six years on ac- 
count: of friction between the CommLssionors of 
Sowers and the Board of Guardians, the loss for 
the pa.st year being no less tlian ten thousand 
'pounds. This is but another example of the evil 
results of over-much government, or at least of too 
many governors. But the Ooniinission of Sowers, 
which was a kind of impermm in imperio, has now 
ceased to exist, and the sewers are likely to be all 
the purer for that circumstance. 

The City is noted for ite hospitality, especially 
to foreigners of distinction, and, in fact, it may 
he said to be the representative of the whole 
of London in this re.spect. The Lord Mayor’s 
banquets have a world-wide reputation, not only 
as mere feasts, but as occasions on which State 
secrets are sometimes disclosed and State policy 
exppnnded or foreshadowed. The, Mansion House, 
indeed,: usurps the place of- the Ministerial 
Bench in this respect ; and a , Prime Minister 
or Foreign Sseretary will sometimes thaw under 
the, ‘loving cup,’ when ho; would only froese, 
harder under the blandishments of the v Front 
Opposition : Bench. But there are occasions 
when lighter topics engage the Lord Mayor’s 
guests, as .when , recently the hnemhers' of thel 
London Ooiuity Oounoil were of,: the number, and 
the , chairman of that body ,,, referred to a news- ,^ 
paper, which had congratulated the. Lord. . Mayor, 


on his courage in inviting ‘a pack of wolves’ 
to his table. It must have been the same paper 
which suggested that the lion had lain down with 
the lamb, and the lamb was not inside the lion, 
as it is confidently predicted it will he one day. 
The point, however, to be determined is, Avhich 
is to he the lion and which the lamb — whether 
tlie County Council is to ‘make a meal’ of the 
City, or the City of the County Council. It is 
the custom of the Lord Mayor to look in at 
the Law Courts on his way back from his ‘ Show,’ 
to receive the congratulations of the Judges, and 
to invite their .Lorclship.s to the banquet in the 
evening. Last year a startling innovation was 
introduced, when the Lord C]iief-Ju.9tice, in.stead 
of indulging in the pompous platitudes proper 
to the occasion, urged his Loialsliip, in effect, to 
hurry hack to the City and look after the com- 
pany promoters — apropo.=, no doubt, of the Hooley 
disclosures. It was on an occasion of this kind 
that the late Frank Lockwood, when quite a 
junior counsel, receiving a nod from the Lord 
Mayor of the day, translated it into an invitation 
to the banquet, and remarked, ‘ Thank you, my 
Lord. I think I understood your Loixlship to say 
that the hour was seven.’ The hour came, but not 
the man 1 There are so many comical stories told 
about these City banquets that one was not at all 
surprised, on tlie occasion of the presentation of 
the sword of honour to the Sirdar, to find one of 
the great Corporation officials occupying a con- 
siderable time in describing to the victorious 
general the incidents of the battle of Omdur- 
man ! The City, indeed, is the great ceremonial, 
rather than municipal, centre of .London, and the 
Lord Mayor is the great Master of the Ceremonies. 

After the Corporation come the City Companies, 
twelve of which are described as ‘Great,’ the 
remaining sixty-five being of no great consequence 
apparently. The Mercers come first, with a total 
income of eighty-three thonsand pounds ; followed 
closely by the Drapers, with seventy-eight thousand 
pounds ; the Fishmongers, wdtli fifty-two thousand 
poniida ; the Merchant Taylors, with fifty thou.sand 
pounds ; and so forth. Some of the minor oom- 
patiies — as the Barbers, the Baslcetmakers, and the 
Borderers— have no income at all ; while the Glass- 
sellers have as little as twenty-one pounds, and 
the , Leather-sellers as much as twenty thousand 
pounds. Of some portion of their property the 
Companies are merely trustees ; but of the ‘cor- 
porate’ property they are the sole owners, are 
not hound to render any account, and may di.spose 
of the income as they , xJease. Some of the Com- 
panies are very liberal in tlieir eharities, e.specially 
in the way of education, ami some understand the 
art of' dinner-giving to perfeotioii. Some invito 
new members to join, others do their utmost to 
repel, and all resist to the death any attempts 
to interfere with or curtail their f ancient privi- 
leges.’; : They, have been the object of : anxious 
solicitude on the part of more than one Royal 
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Commission ; and if tliey liad to clionso a common 
motto, it would probably be: ‘Long threatened, 
long live.’ But the time is at hand when some- 
thing will probably be done. To be a member 
of a Company you need not necessarily have any 
connection with the trade or calling indicated 
by its name or title. Tlina, a Royal Duke may 
be a ‘ Fi.sliinonger ’ without having anything to 
do with fi.sh further than eating it ; a Prime 
Minister may bo a ‘Skinner’ without assuming 
a knife and a leather apron ; and a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may he a ‘Gold.smith’ without 
enriching the national revenue in any .shape or 
form. Some of the Companies bear the naraea 
of decayed or dead industries, as Bowyers, Bor- 
derers, Fletchers, Girdlor.s, Horners, Loriners, and 
so forth ; all of them spealc of a time when the 
primitive rather than the practical predominated 
in the affairs of life. Although the Companies 
have no official connection witli the Corporation, 
yet, strange to say, they elect, or at least nominate, 
the Lord Mayor, whose ‘ Show ’ they attend in 
full regalia. Alas 1 the gaiety of the ‘ Show ’ ha.s 
been sadly eclipsed since Sir John Bennet ceased 
to attend in his capacity of ‘ Citizen and Spectacle- 
maker’ — the ‘Show’ being a function in which 
‘ Spectacle-makers ’ had a mo.st appropriate place. 
The menibers of the Companies are called Livery- 
men, and besides the head of the Corporation, tliey 
elect also certain of its olfloers ; so that it is 
difficult to see whore the ‘choice of the citizens’ 
comes in. The Liverymen have a mysterious in- 
fluence in City affairs, and on a recent occasion 
it was said that so long as the Companies and 
the Corporation hung together there would not 
he much fear of either. To which the wag of 
the County Council might have replied that they 
would certainly hang together. 

Let us now leave the City for the Metropolis. 
From St Paul’s to St Stephen’s it is a short three 
miles, and yet one mu.st traverse as many territories 
in order to perform the journey. As tar as 
Temple Bar, or rather the Griffin — ‘that heraldic 
beast,’ a.s Mr Labouchere once termed it — we are 
in City territory; thence to Charing Cross we are 
in the territory of the Strand District Board ; and 
beyond this, in the territory of the Westminster 
Board of Works, It would he just the same if 
we proceeded eastward by w'ay of Shoreditch and 
Bethnal Green, or northward by way of Olerken- 
well and Islington, or southward by way of South- 
wark and Newington. Wa should see a different 
set of dust-carts at work in each di.striot, a different 
set of scavengers, and a different set of imviors 
—for they are always tearing the streets up in 
London. The only tiling that would be the same 
would be the police, and that only outside the 
City, What happens when a crime is perpetrated 
on the borderland is not clear. The division, and 
subdivision, and sub-subdivision of London for. 
municipal pnrpo.ses is about as reasonable as ■ if 
the Old Town of Edinburgh, say, were governed 


by the Corporation of that city, and the New 
Town by the Parish of Oramond or the Parish 
of Corstorphine. While the city police would 
patrol the High Street and the Canongate, the 
county police would patrol Princes Street and 
George Street ; and the electric light would illu- 
mine one. side of the town, while gas lamps would 
render visible the darkness of the other. This is 
no exaggeration of what takes place in London ; 
and it was only the other day that a correspondent 
of the Standard, rvrote to inquire whether the 
Vestry of St George’s, Hanover Square, intended 
to ‘light Piccadilly tliis winter,’ or to leave it in 
the condition of ‘ disastrous darkness,’ which largely 
accounts for the horde of disreputable characters 
infesting the street at night. To think of it — 
Piccadilly, the proud, the peerless, the patrician, 
sighing for ‘more light’ at the end of the nine- 
teenth century ! 

The County Council, which is a kind of aggra- 
vated Metropolitan Board of Works, is only an 
advisory and supervisory authority, except so far 
as matters general to the wdiole of London are 
concerned, such as main roads, main drainage, 
bridges, embankments, parks, fire brigade, and so 
forth. It (the Council) has only been a mixed 
success, and it lins suffered much at the hands of 
its friends, from the Prime Minister downwards. 
It is a parliament ratlier than a practical work- 
ing machine, and, like its near neighbour at ,St 
Stephen’s, it yields torrents of talk to mere rivulets 
of work. It is supposed to have a kind of general 
authority in the City, which is part of the county 
of London. But the City keeps it at arm’s-length ; 
and it was noticed, not so long ago, when the 
Council sent to the Corporation some resolution or 
other winch had been adopted as regards the rest 
of London, and which it was thought might be 
beneficial to the City, the Common Council simply 
smiled and pn.s.sed on to the next birsiness. The 
Vestries are more amenable, but not very much ; 
and they go muddling along much as they did in 
the bad old days of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. In point of numbers they are formidable, 
more than three thousand Vestrymen being elected 
to the municipal Vestries, and by the smaller 
Vestries to the district boards. This army ought 
to be enough to govern even London, one w'ould 
think. But in the multitude of Vestrymen there 
is riot wisdom j and niiioli time is lost in mere 
wrangling, and, in the case of one or .two Vestrie.s, 
in something worse — strong language, to wit. It 
was only the other day that the police had to be 
called in to remove a recalcitrant Vestryman at 
Camberwell, who kept the Vestry sitting till 
nearlj'' midnight by his insubordinate conduct. 
Poor, dear old Biunblo still exists in vestrydom, and 
notnntil he is exorcised will any real progress 
be :made in the municipal government of London. 
Forty governing authorities to four millions of 
people, with the City thrown in, only gives them 
a'hundred thousand each, or less than one-seventh 
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of tlie population of tlie great city of Glasgorv, 
wliicU is governed by a single authority, and very 
well governed, too. 

Nowhere is the helplessness of the citizens of 
London more striking than in regard to the 
water-supply. Neither the Corporation nor the 
County Council has any control over thi,s, and in 
this respect they are as backward as the Goipora- 
tion of 1606, which, altlioiigh they obtained an 
Act of Parliament empowering them to supply 
water to the City, assigned the duty to a p>rivate 
citizen, Hugh Myddelton, who in 1620 received 
a charter for his New Eiver Company from 
James I. In the quaint words of the charter, 
‘because the Mayor, Cominaltie, and Citizens . . . 
did thereupon forheare at their comon charge to 
undertake that worke, soe as the same lay long 
neglected, and unlike by them to he performed.’ 
About a hundred years later the Clielsea Water- 
works were established, and since then no fewer 
than .seven other companies iiave been called into 
exi.stence by tlie ever-incimsiiig wants of the 
Metropolis ; so that there are nine companies 
doing For London what most other cities do for 
themselves. All the companies are wealthy cor- 
porations, with one object in view — namely, 
dividends. One of them is so wealthy that its 
shares can only he bought by millionaires, and, 
even then, only in. little hits, the one hundred 
and fourth part of a ‘king’s, share’ having been 
sold recently for one thousand pounds ! 

,, All the compaiiie,5 liave most arbitrary powers ; 
and as regards household supply they charge on the 
rating, so that the amount paid has no relation 
whatever to :the quantity of water supjilied, or 
whether any is supplied at all. Some years ago 
the charge was on the total rental; and it was 
left to a private citizen, who happened to ho 
a barrister, to fight the question, and obtain a 
decision that the coinpanie.9 wore only entitled to 
charge on the assessment. But oven this is a more 
or less barbarous arrangement, and leads to gross 
injustice on tlie one hand, and gross waste on 
the other. The companies all work independently 
of each other ; so that, as in the recent East End 
scandal, one part of London may ho suffering 
from water-famine, while the other parts arc 
deluged with supplies. The companies always 
adopt the non possiimus attitude on occasions of 
failure. They begin by denying that there is any 
scarcity ; : then they say, if there is, it is due to 
frost, or - drought, 01 ’: waste, or evaporation, or, 
in fact, to ; any cause but the Idclies of the 
company.; . The ludicrous elenient in the recent 
failure, was supplied by the spectacle of thousands 
of people carrying tlieir water from: the: stand- 
pipes in the streets, in cans and pots supplied by 
the Yestries, or.:, receiving it from /carts which : 
perambulated the streets. This at , the end of 
the nineteenth century, in a, city of four ; uiillipn.,' 
inhabitantsj The tragic element ivas supplied, 
when the Bishop of .Stepney had to go half a 


mile to get a gla.ss of water for a dying woman. 
Nor is tlie iviiter at any time of the be.st, being; 
taken for the most part from the Thames and 

Lea, both of which are more or less polluted,, 

the Lea rather more than less. But one would 
imagine, from some of the evidence given before 
Royal Comiiiis8ion.s, that bacteria and germs in 
water were rather beneficial than otherwi.se. Per- 
haps that is the reason why, at this time of day, 
the authorities are still debating 'whether London 
should do what most otlier great cities and some 

small ones have long ago clone—- go to the hills 

and the valleys for water. The coiiipnnie.s .say 
they shall not go, nor will they sell themselves 
to the County Council, whose members the chair- 
man of tlie East London Company lias do.scrihed 
as the ‘Jack Cades of the nineteenth century.’ 

Gas i.s only less important than water, and 
here, also, the citizens of London are at the 
mercy of companies whose main object i.s divi- 
dends. At one time there were several com- 
panici?, so that there was a show, at least, of 
competition. Now there are practically only two, 
and an unrogiilateJ monopoly, with powers only 
less arbitrary than those of the water companies, 
is in full siviiig all over London. The quality of 
London gas is well known, but tlie price is not 
.so easily determined ; and it was only in the last 
se.s6iou of Parliament that complaint was made 
that the price on one side of the Tluuiie.s was 
higher than that on the other, although the con- 
ditions of manufacture, one wouhl tliiiik, mmst 
he the same on both sides. Surely the manufac- 
ture and sale of gas, in which some municipalities 
earn considerable profits which go in reduction of 
rate.s, is a matter more germanG to the fniiction.s 
of the County Council than the working of tram- 
ways. The city of Glasgow has a gas revenue 
considerably in e.xceBS of six hundred thousand 
pound.s, and an electric light revenue of tlnrty-si.x 
thousand pounds besides. But London cares for 
none of tlie.se things apparently. 

The social aspects of London life arc equally 
neglected with other things under the present 
regime. Overcrowding, the ghastly bane of inodern 
communities, prevails everywhere— overcrowding, 
not simply of areas, but of houses, of streets, of 
railways, and, in fact, of every species of loco- 
motion. In an ‘ overcrowded ’ map of London, 
contained in Mr Erederick ’VVhelen’.s most excel- 
lent work on London Oovcmmenf, the districts 
around the City— TIolborn, Cleikeuwell, St Luke’.s, 
■VVliitechapel, and St George’s in the East — are all 
coloured a deep black, so that the greatest poverty 
surrouud.s the greatest wealth. Here, surely, is n 
field for the .surplns ene!'gie.s and tlie siirplu,*! 
funds of the City Oonipanies, which wouhl yield 
a. more blessed reward tlum the giving of co.stly 
banquets to persona of the liighe.st consideration 
and of ho consideration. The Daily News, under 
the. heading of ‘ No Room to Live,’ has recently 
published ::a /series of articles on overcrowded 
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Loudon, fallowing tliat one-fiftli of tlie population 
—that is, not far short of n million — is living 
under conditions disastrous alike to health and 
to morals. Overcrowding in the streets is also a 
seriuu.s evil, as well as a great coimuorcial loss to 
the City. Cliarle.s Lamb once said, in a moment 
of ecstasy with London life; ‘I often shed tears 
in the motley Strand, front fullne.ss of jo_y at so 
nuich life.’ What would he say to-day, when the 
omnibu.ses have been interdicted from .stopping at 
certain hi.storical hindinarks, and waiting cabs and 
sandwich-men have been ordered off tlie .streets 
from the sheer neoos.silics of the ever-increasing 
trallic? And whivt would Dr Jolmson’s opinion 
bo of a ‘walk down Fleet Street’ in this year 
of grfice 1809, on the afternoon, say, of the 
Boat liuce day ? We all admire the efforts of 
the stalwart polioonieu who regulate the traffic 
in the streets. Do we ever consider that it 
would be lietter to iirevent block, s of traffic than to 
regulate them; better to direct ‘through’ traffic 
into one clianuol at the starts and ‘pick-up’ traffic 
into another, .so that each might pursue its sepa- 
rate course unhindered by the other? Your 
London wagoner is a very conservative gentleman ; 
and, rather than take a new route, ha would 
.stand blocked in the old one for hours. The 
comparative quiet of the Tliames Embankment 
to this day is the best evidence of that. 

Sir John IVolfe Barry, tlio eminent engineer, 
and chairman of the Council of the Society 
of Arts, read a paper recently, in which ho 
advocated the construction of great arterial 
thoroughfares from oast to we.st luid from south 
to north, on a comprehensive plan, and with 
due regard to the needs of the future. He 
claimed no originality for the idea, but pointed 
out that such a plan was laid down by Sir 
Chri.stoplier IVren, and puhlialiod in 1724, for the 
renovation of the City after the Great Fire of 
Loudon. But it fell aside, no doubt from the 
fact that then, a.s now, Metropolitan Loudon was 
without any authority able or willing to deal 
with the .subject, Tiie block on the suburban 
railways has become so much a matter of oour.se 
that one newspaper has a permanent heading, 
‘The llinsh to the City;’ wliile accidents are re- 
ported daily from overcrowding both of carriages 
and platform.s. Tlie manager.s say they cannot 
run any more traiins in the morning and evening 
with line regard to safety, and it mu.st come to 
this one day, that the hour,s of bil.sine.s.s in the 
City will have to he lengthened, and the em- 
ployes work in relays, .so as to spread the hours 
of travelling over a longer time. The po.stmen 
eanuot get to their work in the early morning 
(fi A.M.) from want of truims on the uiidorgroimd 
lines, and the managers say they cannot put on 
any more, a.s there would be no time in which 
to elfect repairs to the line. Tiie rails even now 
never get ‘cool;’ and as for the tunnels, they arc 
never clear of steam ami foul air. The Spectator 


looks forward to the time when water and elec- 
tricity will replace steam, and when indu,strie.s 
will move into the country, and so relievo the 
pressure in London. It would oven go the length 
of building schools in the country, and Beviding 
children out by train to them. But that is surely 
a dream, althougli the transfer of industrie.s to the 
country would take many children there too, and 
is not only practicable hut highly desirable. The 
printing and publi.sliing industries have, in fact, 
already taken an important step in this direction. 

IVliat is to ho the future of London govern- 
ment? In 1895 what i.s known as the Unification 
Commission was appointed, its instructions being 
to consider ‘the proper conditions under whieli 
the amalgamation of tlie City and County of 
London can be effected, and to make specific and 
practical proposals for that purpose.’ Briefly 
stated, the Commission recommended that the 
City Corporation should take the place of the 
County Council, and should rule over the whole 
of London — the pre.sent ‘City’ being styled in 
future the ‘Old City’ for the jmrposes of local 
government. It was seen from the first that this 
would never do, and even the City authorities 
themselves did not like it, their representative 
and witnesse.s retiring from the commission at a 
comparatively early stage. So much for ‘unifica- 
tion,’ which was practically dropped as soon as 
proposed. Since then a ‘ tenificatioii’ proposal 
has been put forward, wliich is understood to be 
supported by Mr Chamberlain, probably because 
a tenth of tlie population of London would about 
represent the population of Birmingham, of which 
he has been Mayor and i.s still a resident. Jlore 
recently a ‘ forty ficatiou ’ party has come to the 
front, which .simply means a continiuuieo of the 
present system, under which London is out up into 
little hits for the gratification and glory of ve.stry- 
dom. To the lay mind, iminffiienced by local 
interests and unhampered by tradition, the matter 
.seems simple enough. One London is too few ; ten 
Londons are too many ; forty Londons arc simply 
the Vestrie.s over again, with the presiding officer 
designated as Mayor instead of chairman. Forty 
mayors ami— forty beadles. Heaven forofend ! . 

As an alternative to these proposals, let us 
propose— (1) the City of London as at present 
constituted, with the addition of all tlie East 
End and Eiver-side districts, ivhere the wealth 
of the City is earned, and of Clerkeuwoll and 
Ilolborn, which are contiguou.s to the City 
honndary ; (2) the City of We.stminster, to include 
the whole of what is known as the ‘West End,’ 
and with , Battersea added as a counterpoise to 
the wealth of Belgravia ; (3) the .Borough of 
London North (or I.slington, if preferred); and 
(4) the Borough of London South (or Lmiiheth, it 
jireferred). This would practically take the heart 
out of London ; and a-s the population of oacli of 
the divisions would hardly exceed a million, they 
could not be eonsidored too. largo, in view of 
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tlie fact that Glasgow, with a populatiou of three 
quarters of a niillioii, and a total revenue of nearly 
two and a quarter millious, is managed both 
with ease and eiScioncy by a single governing 
authority. The aldermen of the several divisions 
might form a County Council for matters common 
to the whole of London, with the Lord Mayor of 
the City as chairman. An outer ring of Teatries 
might deal with the outlying suburbs, under the 
control of the County Council. If this is con- 
sidered too simple, the next best plan would 
probably be to found imuiicipalities on the 
Parliamentary division.^, although this would he 
somewhat in excess of the projjosal for ‘ tenifica- 
tion.’ Having regard to the fact that the total 
cost of London local government is represented 
by the enormous sum of ihirUen millions annually, 
and that the total metropolitan debt is upwards 
of forty millions sterling, or about ten j}ound3 
per head of the population, tlio importance of 
efficient and economical govenimeut is too urgent 
to be much longer neglected. 

Londoners, as has been said, know little of 
the way in which they are g(3V6rned, and care 
less. Only the other day the Spectator said that 
tiiere are times when the indifference of Lon- 
doners to the way in wliich they are governed 
made it almost despair of improvement. Their 
business interests lie in one quarter, their home 
interests in another ; and such a thing as com- 
bination is j)racti<!ally unknown amongst them, 
else tliay had long ago combined against the 
water tyranny. They may live in the same 
house for half their lives, and never know the 
imiuQ even of their next-door neighbour. They 
are a long-suffering, law-abiding class, and put up 
with indignities and inconveniences which the 


dwellers in the smallest of well-regulated com- 
munities would not endure for a moment. If 
their nights are made hideous by the howling of 
a neighbour’s dog, the magistrate tells them to 
start a dog of their own and howl the other 
down ; or, if their mornings are made miserable 
by the crowing of a neighbour’s cock, they are 
told by the same unimpeachable authority that 
they belong to the ‘noble army of faddists wlio 
are the spoilt darlings of the nation,’ and that 
they are unahle to realise the delights of the 
‘natural sounds of animal life.’ What they endure 
at the hands of the railway companies is beyond 
all calculation, and a large jioiiiun of their day 
is wasted in getting to and from their husim^ss,, 
if it be in the Citjq as it mostly is. Soiuul 
conditions are getting w'orse every day ; and the 
time dreamed of by Mr Frederic Harrison, when 
the pojnilation shall be reduced to two millions, 
and w'licu the Thames shall ‘ nni as clear as it 
did in the days of old,’ i.s receding instead of 
approaching. Wliat London will be fifty, or even 
twenty-five, years lienee who can tell, especially 
when it is remembered that in 1801 the popula- 
tiou was less than a million 1 Old Blucher said of 
Loudon, a good many years ago, ‘ What a city to- 
sack ! ' If he were to come buck to-day lie would 
probably say, ‘ What a city to starve ! ’ For it is 
one of the problems of London how the city would 
be fed if our grain ships were blockaded at the 
mouth of the 'riiame.s or hurried on the high 
seas. Another problem i.s : What would become 
of the law-abiding population if the bottled-up- 
forces of Aniircliy and revolutionary Sociulisni, at 
present under the surface, were to discover tliuir 
strength, and, at the aume time, the wciikuess of a. 
divided and too widely distributed police force? 
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CHAUa'Blt XV. 



|Hr he should have been so surprised 
at meeting Maas on board the 
steamer tliat evening Browne has 
never been able to understand. 
The fact, however, remains that he 
was surprised, and unpleasantly so. 
The, truth of the. matter was, lie wanted to be 
alonCj to think of Katherine and of tlie work 
he had pledged , himself to accomplish. Even 
when one is bead over ears in love,, however, 
the conuiron usages of society may claim, some 
moderate share of attention ; and, all things con- 
sidered, civility to • one’s friends is perhaps the 
first of these. For this reason Browne paced the 
deck with Maas, watching the, lights of Calais 
growing smaller each time . they turned their 
faces towards the stern of, the' vessel.,. Every- turn, 
of the paddle-wheels seemed to be taking liatherine 


farther and farther from him ; and yet, was he- 
not travelling to England on her errand, was he 
not wearing a ring slie had given liim upon his 
linger, and was not the memory of her face 
continually with luml Maas noticed that he was 
unusually tpiiet and preoccupied, and attempted 
to rally him upon the subject. He was the 
possessor: of a peculiarly ingratiating manner;, 
and, much to hi.s own surprise, Browne found 
himself, before they had been very long on hoard,, 
telling him the new.s that was destined to sorely 
trouble the hearts of mothers with marriiigeahle 
daughters before the next few weeks wore out. 

, ,‘I. am sura I congratulate you most heartily,, 
my dear fellow,’ said Maas, with a line show of 
enthusiasm. ‘I have had iiiy suspicions that 
something of the kind was in the air for some 
considerable time past; hut I did not know that. 
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it wtxn quite so near at liancl. I trust we sliall 
soon be permittiid the honour of waking the 
young lady’s acquaintance.’ 

‘I am afraid that will not be for some con- 
siderable time to come,’ Browne replied. 

‘How so?’ asked Mans. ‘AVhat are you going 
to do ? ’ 

‘As I told you the other day, I am thinking 
of leaving England on a rather extended yachting 
cruise to the Farther East.’ 

‘Ah, I remember you did say something about 
it,’ Maas continued. ‘Your yia?icee will accompany 
you, of course ? ’ 

Browne scarcely knew wluit reply' to offer to 
thi.s speech. He Iiad no desire to allow Mails to 
suspect his secret, aud at the same time his 
conscience would not permit him to tell a 
deliberate untruth. Suddenly ho saw a way' out 
of ins dilliculty. 

‘We shall meet in Jiipan, in all probability,’ 
he au.5wered 5 ‘hut she will not go out with me.’ 

‘What a pity!’ said Maas, who had suddenly 
become very interested in what his companion was 
saying to him. ‘There i.s no place like a yacht, 
I think, at such a time. I do not, of course, 
speak from experience ; I should imagine, liow'ever, 
that the rippling of the water alongside, and the 
quiet of the deck at niglit, would be eminently 
conducive to love-making.’ 

To this .speech Browne offered no reply'. The 
train of thought it conjured up was too pleasant, 
and at the same time too sacred, to he shared 
witli any one else. He was picturing the yacht 
making her way across a pliosphore.scent sea, with 
the brilliant tropic stars shining overhead, and 
Katlieriue by liis side, tlie only sound to he heard 
being the steady pulsation of the screw and the 
gentle ripple of the water alongside. 

At lust tile lights of Dover were to be distinctly 
seen ahead. The passage had not been altogether 
a smooth one, and for this reason the decks did 
not coutaiu a.s many passengers as usual. Now, 
liuwevur, the latter w'ere beginning to appear 
again, getting their luggage together and preparing 
for going a.share, w'itli that hustle that usually 
characteriscH the last ton miiuites on hoard a 
Olnumcl steamer. Always an amusing and interest- 
ing companion, Maas on tliis particular occasion 
exerted himself to the utmost to please. By the 
time tliey reached Charing Oims, Browne had to 
admit to himself that he had never had a more 
enjoyable journey'. The time had slipped by .so 
(piickly and so pleasantly that he had , been 
permitted no opportunity of feeling lonely'. 

‘ I hopo I shall see you again before you go,’ 
said Maas as they stood togetlior in the court- 
yard of the station on tlie lookout for Browne’s 
hansom, which ivaa awaiting its turn to pull up 
at the steps. ‘ When do you think you ivill be 
starting?’ 

“I’lnifc is more than I can tell you,’ said^ 
Browne, *r have a great many arrangements 


to make before I can think about going. How- 
ever, I am certain to drop across you somewhere. 
In the meantime, can I give you a lift?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Maas. ‘I shall take n 
cab and look in at the club before I go home. I 
could not .sleep until I had lieard the new'S of 
the town ; who has married who, and wlio has 
run away with somebody else. Now, here is your 
cab ; so let me wish you good-uiglit. Many tliank.s 
for your society.’ 

Before Browne went to bed that night lie 
ascended to his mugniflceiit picture gallery, the 
same which had been tlie pride aud glory of his 
father’s heart, and, turning up the electric light, 
examined a picture which had lately been hung 
at the farther end. It was a Norwegian subject, 
and represented the mountains overlooking the 
little landlocked harbour of Merok. How much 
had happened since he had last looked upon that 
scene, and what a vital change that chanee- 
meeting had brought about in his life ! It seemed 
scarcely believable, and yet how true it all was ! 
And some day, if all wont ivell, Katherine would 
.stand in the selfsame hall looking upon the same 
picture, mistress of the beautiful house and all 
it contained. Before that consummation could be 
brought about, liowever, they had a difficult piece 
of work to do. Aud wliat -would happen supposing 
he should never return? What if lie sliould fall 
into the hands of the Rinssiau Government? Tliat 
such a fate miglit befall him was far from being 
unlikely', and it would behove him to take 
all precautions in case it .sliould occur. In his 
own mind he knew exactly wliat tliose precautions 
would be. Walling from tlie day-dream into 
which lie liad fallen, he glanced once moi-o at 
the picture, and then, with a little sigh for he 
knew not what, made his way to Ids bedroom 
and retired to rest. Next morning he was up 
betimes, and by nine o’clock had telegriqihed to 
Southampton for the captain of his yacht. At 
ten o’clock he ordered his hansom and drove to 
his lawyers’ office in Cliaiicury Lane. The senior 
partner had that moment, arrived, so the clerk 
informed him. 

‘ If you will be kind enough to step this way, 
sir,’ the youth continued, ‘ I will conduct you to 
him.’ 

Browne did as lie was requested, and followed 
him down a passage to a room at the fartlier 
end, Browne’s vi.sits were red-letter day.s in the 
calendar of the lirni. AVheu the lad rotunied to 
his high stool in the office it was to wonder how 
he would spend his time if he were the pt).s.sos.sor 
of such enormous wealth. It is questionable 
whether he would have considered Browne so 
fortunate had ho been made acquainted with : all 
the circuin,stauce.s of the case. He was an irre- 
proachable youth in every way', who during the 
week wore a respectable black coat and top-hat, 
and lived at Blackheath ; while on Suuday,s he 
rode a tandem bicycle with the girl of his heart, ’ 
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and dreamt of the cottage they were to share 
together directly the firm could be persuaded to 
make the salary on which it was to be supported 
a little more elastic. 

‘How do you do, my dear Mr Browne?’ in- 
quired the lawyer, rising from his chair as 
Browne entered, and extending his hand. ‘I 
nuderstood you were in Paris.’ 

‘ I returned last night,’ said Browne. ‘ I came 
up early because I want to see yon on rather 
important bu8inea.s.’ 

‘I am always at your service,’ replied the 
lawyer, hringing forward a chair for Browne’s 
use. ‘I hope you are not very much worried.’ 

‘As a matter of fact, Bretlierton, I have come 
to see you because at last I am going to follow 
your advice, and — well, the long and tlie short of 
it is, I am going to be married ! ’ 

Tlie lawyer almo.st jumped from his chair in 
surprise. ‘I am delighted to hear it,’ he 
answered. ‘As I have so often said, I feci sure 
you could not do a wiser thing. I have not 
the pleasure of knowing Miss Verne}’ ; neverthe- 
less’ 

Browne held up his hand in expostulation. 
‘My dear fellow,’ he said, with a laugh, ‘you are 
on the wrong scent altogether. What on earth 
makes you think I am going to marry Miss 
Verney? : I never had any such notion.’ 

The lawyer’s face was a study in bewilder- 
ment. ‘ But I certainly understood,’ ho began, 
‘that’ 

.‘So have a great many other people,’ said 
Browne. ‘ But I can assure you it is not the case. 
The lady ;I am going to marry is a Russian.’ 

‘Ah, to be sure,’ continued the lawyer. ‘Now 
1 come to think of it, I reiuemher that my u’ifo 
pointed put to me in some ladie.s’ paper that the 
Princes.s Volgourouki was one of your yachting 
party at Cowes last summer.’ 

‘Not the Princess either,’ said Browne. ‘You 
seem bent upon getting upon the wrong tack. 
My fianciie is nob : a inillionairess ; her name is 
Petrovitch. She is an orphan, an artist, and has 
an income of about three hundred pounds a year.’ 

The lawyer was unmistakably shocked and 
disappointed. lie had hoped to be able to go 
home that night and inform his wife that he 
was the fir.st to hear of the approaching marriage 
of his great plient w'ith some well-known beauti- 
ful ari-stoorat or heiress. Now to find that he 
was. going to espouse a girl who was not only 
unknown to the great world, but, was quite lack- 
ing .in wealth, was a disappointment almost too 
great ; to .be borne. It ato seemed,' as If 
Browne had offered him a personal affront ;. for, 
although his client was, in most respects, an 
easy-going: yotmg niah, still the lawyer was. vary 
well aware that there were times when he could 
be as obstinate as any other man. Por this 
reason ho licdd his tongue, and contented himself : 
with bowing and draw’ing a sheet of •notepaper 


towards him. Then, taking up a pen, he in- 
quired ill what way he could be of service. 

‘The fact of the matter is, Bretlierton,’ the 
other began, ‘I have a communication to make 
to you which I scarcely know how to enter 
upon. The worst of it is that, for very many 
reasons, I cannot tell you aiiything definite. 
You must fill in the blanks according to your 
own taste and fancy ; and, according to how 
much you can understand, you can advise me as 
to the be.st course for me to pursue.’ 

He paused for a moment, and during the 
interval the lawyer withdrew' his glasses from his 
nose, polished them, and replaced them. Having 
done so, he placed his finger-tips together, and, 
looking at Browne over them, waited for him to 
proceed. 

‘ The fact of the matter is,’ said the latter, 
‘before I marry I have pledged myself to the 
accomplishmeiit of a certain W'ork, the nature of 
which I cannot explain— I have given my word 
that I will reveal nothing. Ilow'ever, the fact 
remains that it w'ill take me into some ratlier 
strange quarters for a time ; and for this reason 
it is jnst possible that I — well, tliat you may 
never see me again.’ 

‘My dear Mr Browne,’ said the hnvyer, aghast 
with surprise, ‘you astonish mu more tlian 1 can 
say. Can it bo that you are running such risk 
of your ow’u free-will ? I cannot bediove that you 
are serious.’ 

‘But I am,’ iBrowne replied; ‘ perfectly serious.’ 

‘But have you considered evcrytliing? Tldnk 
what this may mean, not only to tlie young 
lady you are about to marry, but to all your 
friends.’ 

‘I have considered everything,’ said Brow'ue. 

Tlie lawyer wn.s, however, by no mean.s satis- 
fied. ‘ But, my clear sir,’ he continued, ‘ i.s there 
no way in which yon can get out of it?’ 

‘ Not one,’ said Browne. ‘ I liavo given the 
matter my e.irnest attention, and have pledged 
myself to carry it out. No argument will move 
me. Wliat I want yon to do is to make my will 
to suit the exigencies of tlie case.’ 

‘Perhaps it would not be troubling you too 
much to let me know of what ,tliey consist,’ 
said the lawyer, whose professional ideas were 
altogether shocked by sucli unusual — he almost 
thought insane— behaviour. 

‘ Well, to put it in a few w'orcls,’ said Broivne, 
H want yon to arrange that, in the event of 
anything happening to me, nil of w'hich 1 am 
. posisessucl, with the exception of .such siiecific 
bequests as tho.se of wldch you are aware, shall 
pass to the Indy whom L would have made my 
wife had I not died. Do you imderstiiud ? ’ 

‘I , understand,’ said the lawyer ; ‘ and if you 
will furnish mo with the particulars Twill have 
a fresh will drawn up. But I confess to you 1 
do not approve of, the step yon are taking.’ 

‘ I , am sorry for that,’ Browne replied. ‘ But if 
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you were in my place I fancy you would act 
as I am doing.’ Having said this, he gave the 
lawyer the particulars he required ; and when he 
left the office a quarter of an hour or so later 
he had made Katherine Petrovitch the inheritor 
of the greater part of his enormous tvealth. 
Whatever should liappen to him within the next 
few mouths .she would at least be jtrovided for. 
From hi.s lawyer’s office he drove to his bank 
to deposit certain papers ; then to hi.s tailor ; 
and finally back to hi.s own hoinse in Park Lane, 
where ho hopeil and expected to find the captain 
of his yacht awaiting him. He was not disap- 
pointed. Captain iIa.son had ju-st arrived, and 
wa.9 in the library at that moment. The latter 
was not of the usual yachting type. He was 


WHO ABOLISHED FLO 

LTHOUQH it was not until tlie 
Army Act of 1881 became law tliat 
flogging in the British army was 
formally aboli.shed, the death-knell 
of the barbarou.s practice was set 
ringing thirty-four years previously. 
An incident then occurred which — chiefly through 
the medium of the press — was brought to light, 
and produced not only' oonsidertible commotion, 
but caused a revulsion in public opinion and sen- 
timent on this question. Frederick John AVliito, 
a private in the Seventh Hussars, one May-clay 
in the year 1846, in a hasty moment, suddenly 
as.saulted his sergeant at Hounslow Barracks. This 
brought him before the district court-martial, and 
he was sentenced to receive one hundred and fifty 
lashes on the bare back. Even in those days, 
when soldiers were severely flogged for the most 
trivial breaches of discipline, the puuishiueut was 
not only cruel, but altogether out of proportion 
to the otfence committed. But, like the laws 
of the Modes and Persian.9, the .sentence stood 
irrevocable. So, on the 15th June of the .said 
year, two regimental farriers carried out the 
sentence with the cat-o’-niuc-tails. White was a 
smart soldier, strong, and well set-up ; and, 
uotwithstauiling the fact that he had been kept 
without food for seventeen hours previously’, he 
bore the torture manfully ; the ooloiiel and the 
surgeon of the regiment looking on meanwhile. 
Swi.sli ! swish ! swish ! fell the blow.s, until, 
by the time the full tale was told, the poor 
victim’s back was terribly lacerated and running 
with blood. When all was over he dragged 
his 'weak, bleeding, and pain-stricken body to, 
the station hospital. Here his first request was 
for a jug of tea to quench his feverish thirsit ; 
but— and he it said with shame — this reasonable 
and natural I’uquest was refused by the .sergeant. 
On being examined by the doctor, it was discovered 
that between the shoulder-hlades there -was a wounfl 


short and stout, possessed an unusually red face, 
which was .still further ornamented by a fringe 
of beard below hi.s chin ; he had been at sea, 
man and boy, all his life, and had no sympathy 
with his brother-skippers who had picked up 
their business in the Chaunel, and whose longest 
cruise had been to the Mediterranean and hack ; 
he had been in old Browne’s employ for ten 
yeans, and in that of hi,s son after him. What 
was more, lie had earned the trust and esteem of 
all with whom he was brought in contact ; and 
when Browne opened the door and found that 
smiling, cheerful face confronting him, he derived 
a feeling of greater satisfaction from it than he 
had done from anytliing for .some considerable 
time past. 


GGING IN THE ARMY? 

about six inches long and from four to five inches 
wide; and the ward-book was noted to the effect 
that White had been ‘severely punished from the 
neck to the loins.’ The usual treatment in such 
cases was adopted, such as hot fomentations and 
the application of lead ointment ; but in a few 
days boils began to appear on the patient’s back j 
a little while later he complained of pain in 
the right side ; still later symptoms of pleurisy 
and pneumonia manifested themselves, and then 
paralysis of the lower extremitie.? supervened. 
Hereupon he was moved from the surgical side to 
the medical side of the hospital, where he died on 
the morning of the 11th July 1846. 

This was an unfortunate and serious sequel j and 
the regimental authorities tliought so too, inasraueb 
as the colonel and the doctor reported the ease to 
the Director-General of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. Sir James M'Grigor, the Director, evidently 
thought that it would be a grave reflection on 
all concerned if the idea should get wind that a 
soldier had died in the hospital as the re.sult of 
a flogging ; so ho instructed a first-class staff- 
surgeon to proceed to Ilounslow', and, if necessary, 
to hold a post-mortem e.xamination. An examina- 
tion was duly’ made, and the report of the three 
surgeons engaged n'a.s a.s follows : ‘ Having made 
a careful post-inortein examination of Private 
Frederick White of the Seventh Hussars, we are of 
opinion that he died from inflammation of the 
pleura and of the membrane of tlie heart ; and we 
are further of opinion that the cause of death was 
in no wise connected \vith the corporal punish- 
ment he received on the 16th June last.’ 

So far, so good. Arrangements had now to be 
made for the burial. These were left to the 
regimental sergeant-major, who, armed wdth the 
certificate of death, set off to see the vicar 
of Heston, in whose parish the barraok.s were 
situated. The sergeant happened to say inciden- 
tally that the deatli was tlie result, of liver com- 
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plaint. ‘That’s very strange,’ said the Rev. H. S. 
Trimmer, the vicar. ‘According to the certilicate, 
the cause of death was inlianiiuation of the heart— 
a totally dilfereut thing.’ The sergeant was taken 
quite aback ; and, in answer to the vicaTa further 
inquiries, frankly admitted that Private White had 
been flogged a few weeks previously. ‘Then,’ said 
Mr . Trimmer, ‘ in the circumstances, I shall refuse 
to allow the body to be buried without an order 
from the coroner.’ The coroner was communicated 
with, and on the 15th July the first inquiry was 
held. The evidence, although of a conflicting 
nature, was nevertheless very damaging to the 
military authorities ; and the jury did not dis- 
guise their ahhurreiice of the transaction, or their 
sympathy with the victim. Brushing to one side 
the post-mortem already held, they desired that a 
further examination by an independent medical 
man should be made. An Islewortli doctor was 
deputed to nudertaka this, and meanwhile the 
inquiry was adjourned. On the 20tli of the month 
the jury met to receive the doot()r’.s report. It 
was discovered, however, that he luxd only made 
a partial examination, having neglected to examine 
the back and spine of the deceased. The coroner 
and jury were not to be beaten. The latter re- 
quested the coroner to appoint a London surgeon 
of eminence in no way connected with the case, 
and, if possible, ignorant of the eireiimstauees, to 
make an exluuistive examination of the body. 
The coroner’s choice fell on Dr Erasmus Wilson 
(afterwards Sir Erasmus Wilson). Dr Wilson was 
only thirty -seven years of age at the time; but 
even then he occupied a high position in the pro- 
fession. He was consulting surgeon to the St 
Pancras Infirmary, lecturer on aiiatoniy and phy- 
siology at the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, 
and had written standard works on these two 
subjects and on eutuneous diseases ; so that he 
was einineiitly qualified to underhdce the task. 
At the third inquiry, held on the 3d of August, the 


whole of the evidence was complete, and the report 
of Dr Erasmus Wilson was .submitted. His opinion 
was that P’rederick John White would have been 
living liad not the punishment been inflicted. He 
bad no doubt whatever on this point. In the 
face of so conclusive a report from such an 
eminent and reliable authority, the jury had no 
hesitation in finding a verdict ; and although it 
is somewhat verbose, it is worth recording once 
more. It ran as follows ; 

That on July 11, 1810, tho deceased, Frederick John 
“White, died from the mortal effects of a severe and cruel 
flogging of one hundred and fifty lashes, which he received 
with certain whips, on the 1.0111 day of Juno 1840, at the 
Cavalry Bai'i'acks, Hounslow Heath, at Heaton, and that 
the said flogging was inflicted upon him under a sentonco 
pas.sed hy a district court-martial composed of otticer.s of 
the Seventh llogiment of Hussars, duly constituted for liis 
trial. Tliat tlio said court-martial was authorised by law 
to pass the said severe and cruel .sentence, and tliat tlie 
said flogging was inflicted upon tlm back and neck of tlie 
said Frederick Jolin Wliito by two farriers in tlie presence 
of Jolm .James Whyte, tlie Lieutenant-Colonel, and James 
Law Warren, tlie surgeon, of tho said regiment, and that 
BO and by means of the said flogging tho death of tlie said 
Frederick Jolm AVhito was caused. 

Immediately on the promulgation of this verdict, 
with the added rider calling upon every man in 
the kingdom to join haiul and lieai't in forward- 
ing petitions to the legislature praying in the most 
urgent tei’m.s for the abolition of tho disgraceful 
practice of Hogging, several important inodiiiea- 
tions ill this method of piiiiishment were intro- 
duced, until, as we have .seen, it was finally 
abolished. 

We shall not be far wrong, therefore, in con- 
cluding that if the iiume of Cuptain John Brown 
of Harper’s Perry stands in the popular j'udgmeiit 
for the abolition of slavery in America, so ought 
the name of Private Frederick John White of 
tlie Seventh Hussars to stand for the abolition 
of military Hogging in Britain. 
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|T the time I am now speaking of I 
was finishing np a bit of ground 
on a rush at the back of the 
Yaokandandah, towards what I 
see, they now call on the niaps 
the Kiewa Creek, and I had a 
touch of the Cippslaiid fever, like my neighbours. 
I had got acquainted with a chap of the name of 
Tom Lawrence I he camped close by me in a little 
.single tent the same as mine ; he was regularly stone- 
broke, clean out of hick. He seemed a very decent 
sort of chap, a good hit older than I was ; he had 
been to sea and travelled a lot, so, he could .spin 
a .simple native lad , like ' inla all sorts of interest- 
ing yarns about foreign countries and things . he 


liad done and seen there. He ivas mad about 
Gippsland too, and when we got a bit more 
intimate he lot out that he had a great secret 
about that part. In some way whicli was never 
very clear to me, he said ho had got hold of the 
hearings of a gully right in tlie heart of the, 
range.s, where some pruspeeters had got imwt 
wonderful prospects; — that all their rations were 
done, and they were nearly starved out when 
they struck the gold, and couldn’t stop. They 
got bashed : on their way hack, and hail all died 
except one man, who, I suppose, was kept alive 
on purpose to tell Lawrence all about the place. 

‘lie was only waiting to make a bit of a rise 
and get a good mate to start off to this now. Ill 
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Dorado ; lie was quite .sure lie could find it ; and 
so on. Au old gag, tluit’a stale enough now, and 
that, I dare say, you have heard iiiuiiy a time, 
boss. You can imagine all the rest, I dare say, 
imd guess that I wa.s Hat enough to offer to find 
the needful for the trip. 

‘I had sent the better part of my gold to Mel- 
bourne by escort, but kept a great deal too much 
money by me. You see, I hadn’t much sense in 
those days. I had close on ^£250 in notes imd 
gold. It took near on ^60 to get a horse and 
saddle, &c., for Tom, and u good stock of rations 
and other things ; everything was very dear in 
those days. I had two horso.s of iiiy own — one 
for saddle and one for pack. When, it came to 
fovitig up the swags he was all for leaving his 
tent behind, and making iiiiiie do for the two of 
us ; but I didn’t fancy this at all, as it was too 
small ; and be, sides, I always made Jock come 
into the tent along , with me at night ; so it was 
settled to take both tents, and each of us pitch liia 
own at night. And very thankful I ought to be 
we did, or else I should not be here to-night. 
I must now tell you that by this lime my Jock 
had become a splendid beast ; you could not have 
found his equal on the diggings. People often 
wondered at the way I had him trained to the 
whistle, which I always carried on me. He was 
something like your little dog in temper, and just 
exactly the same colour. He would not make 
friends with any one, and had a terrible “scunner” 
or dislike to Lawrence, who, I am sure, returned 
the feeling. 

‘So now, boss, you can amuse yourself fancying 
us all packed up ready fur a start into the ranges, 
while I have a spell and a draw of the pipe.’ 

AU the while Um had been talking little Jock 
was perched upon the chair, ears cocked up, 
looking first at one, then at the other, and 
seeming to pay the greatest attention to the .story ; 
and it was amusing to me to notice that, (piite 
involuntarily, Jim seemed to uddres,? himself as 
much to the dog as he did to me. 

After a good smoke and a nip he started off again. 

‘ It didn’t take long from where we were to get 
into rough oouutry, but before we camped for the 
first night I had made up my mind as to one of 
three tilings : either Tom was not very sure of 
liis bearings, or he was foxing Ids track, or he 
was a very poor bushuum. By foxing his track 
I mean trying to confuse me by doubling on his 
tracks, as to tlie actual direction and distance we 
had gone. Thi.s rather tickled my fancy, as I was , 
always counted a first-rate hushman, and some of 
the Mudgee country is quite difficult enough to 
ti'y a fellow’s metal. I could have told him when 
we camped exactly the direction of our starting- 
point, and very close on how far it was off, 

‘That night I was a good deal disturbed; for, 
instead of coming into the tent as usual, Jock 
prowled round and round it nearly all night, and 
woke me twice by his fierce growling. The next 


day the ti'avelling was much of the same kind. 
Certainly we were gutting well into the ranges, 
but we had gone over a lot of useless ground. 
At night again Jock repeated the same tactics. 
It was to have taken us only three days to get 
to the wonderful gully. Tom pretended he had 
gone astray a little, but we should he there early 
on the fourth, be was sure. That day, tlie third 
out, we crossed what Tom called two rivers, but 
which I knew to be the same stream wliicb wo had 
crossed and recrossed. It was, in fact, the Mitta 
Mitta, as I found out afterwards, and we had re- 
crossed it not a very great distance below where 
the Oiiieo rush took place afterwards. In fact, I 
take it, from looking at the map afterwards — for 
I was never in that country again— that he was 
poking about in the country somewhere between 
Mr Wills and Mr Cooper, as they are now called 
on the maps, and not in the district at all that 
is known now us Gippslaud jjroper. 

‘The third night jiassed off quietly enough, Jock 
still on the watch. In the morning Tom felt sure 
to strike the place that day. You’ll bear in mind 
that since early in the first day there had been 
no track of any kind to follow, and the going in 
the ranges was very rough. Thi.s day it was worse 
than ever ; but about noon, from the top of a high 
spur, I saw away to our left, neatly iu a nor’- 
westerly direction, a queer-shaped hill, that I felt 
certain I had noticed on the second day ; and then 
I knew to what an extent we had been travelling 
iu circles, and that we weren’t so very far from 
our starting-point either. There was no u.se iu 
saying anything | it was natural enough for a chap 
who wasn’t well used to the bush to get a bit 
mixed iu such country ; besides, if the worst hap- 
pened, and he couldn’t find his gully, I had noticed 
]3leuty of likely-looking country, and we might do 
wor.se than prospect it on our own hook. In the 
afternoon he got quite confident again. 

‘“I have the right bearing now. See that high 
bluff with the great boulders piled up like a 
tower? Well, we ought to find what we want 
round the foot of that.” 

‘ He pushed on now quite briskly, and I rememher 
thinking that he rode more like a man getting 
to a place ho knew than to one of which he hud 
only a description of the bearing.s. We were going 
up the bed of a good-sized creek, and an hour or 
so before simdowu he turned sharply off into a. 
widish gully rimning up to the big spur or bluff, 
and in wliieh at a distance I could see traces of 
workings. 

‘“Here we are,” he said. “ What do you think 
of me for a bush pilot ? ” 

‘ Well, I thought very little of his piloting, but 
said nothing, and we started to camp. Tlie homes, 
hobbled and belled, were turned up the gully— 
it was what you would call more of a fiat than 
a gully — tents pitched, and a fire started. While 
the billy was boiling I strolled up the Flat to see 
how' much work had been done, and found a good 
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deal more tlian I expected. About twenty shafts 
hud been sunk, coming down the Flat on the far 
side. The water-oour.se was on the side of oiir 
camp. Tliey started near the top of the Flat, in 
about six feet of ground, getting deeper aa they 
came down, till the bottom one, about seventy or 
eiglity yards from the camp, wa.s quite twenty feet 
deep. That evening we had a bit of a chat over 
the Are. Tom said he did not know where the 
be.st prospects had been got. “But we’ll try all 
the shafts to-morrow ; most likely the deepest 
ones are the best.” 

‘Then he started the subject of Jock, who had 
been getting more cranky towards him every day, 
and W'as then crouched down by my side as clo.se 
as he could get. He said I .should have to chain 
Jock up if we wanted to do any w'ork — that he 
would be frightened to move about with tliat great 
savage beast ready to fly at him any moment. 

‘This was right enough. I was a bit puzzled 
myself at Jock’s behaviour ; he didn’t like any 
strangers, but I had never seen liim go on witli 
any one I had w'orked witli before like he did 
witli Toil! ; lie never took ids ej^es off him for 
an instant, and watclied ids every movement, 
except when on horseback, and I felt all the time 
tlie dog could hardly keep from flying at the 
man's throat. So I said I would fix him up all 
right in the morning at the tents, which he had 
been used to guard. 

‘Before turning in I had a look round. The 
inu6n,,near the full, was shining briglitly, and the 
air felt sliarp, and frosty. It was about as wild a 
camp as I ever saw. Tlio Flat was shut in by 
Idgh ridges, and towards its head tlie big blulF 
loomed up, with the great ma3.ses of rock piled 
up one bn the other, mid glistening white iu the 
moonlight, like an old giant’s castle ; tliongli, for 
that matter, I never saw a castle in luy life. 
The warrigiib were tuning up all round, and 
their music don’t ever sound -very cheerful. 

‘ Altogether I felt a hit queer and lonely that 
night, and was glad to roll into the blankets. I 
made Jock come inside the tent. He didn’t want 
to, but I insisted ; so in be came and lay down 
alongside me. He licked my face all over, rubbed 
his great hairy muzzle against my cheek, and 
wbiiied . softly. Poor old chap ! He wanted badly 
to tell me something. So there I lay with the 
good, dog’s nose against my face, my arm over Ms 
neck, and, tried to sleep, , but it was no use for 
ever so long, I couldn’t help thinking over the 
last few. (lays, I felt certain now that all the 
story Tom had told me about, how he came to 
hear of, this, spot was a fraud. As sure ;as I lay 
there, he had. been here before. There was no 
deceiving a thorough bushrnan in that. The con-' 
fident; way he rode at the finish and many little 
things proved that to me. I thought onr joiinicy-- 
oyer carefully. I felt pretty sure that we'werou’t 
more, than about forty miles as the crow- . flies 
from our start— say one long day’s ride through 


the mountains — and we had been four days knock- 
ing about in the ranges. What I couldn’t settle 
was whether he could have come here straight at 
the first, or whether he had really got bu.shed. 
I know now all about it; he had been jiust 
pottering about, waiting for a chance to do for 
me at night, but Jock’s watchfulness had saved 
me. You mustn’t think I had any suspicions of 
anything wrong. I had never heard or read 
or dreamt of any such infernal vilhiinj’- ns the 
scoundrel lying in the other tent was hatching. 
It never even entered into iny head to be uneasy 
about the money I bad on me — a good .£-200, 
mostly in note.s, which I carried in a pouch in- 
side my shirt. At any rate I meant to have a 
look at the ground, and then tackle Tom straight, 
and make him own up what were his I'casons for 
pitching me such a lot of lies. Then I fell 
asleep. Jock roused me by stretcbing and sbak- 
iiig Inmself, and I found it was close on smin'se, 
so I turned out. Tom was up ; and telling liim 
if ho would get the hilly boiled I would look up 
the horses, Jock and I turned up the Flat, where, 
ju.st before falling asleep, I had heard their hells 
tinkling. We hadn’t gone fur when I .spied the 
remains of an old cninp, and had a look over it. 
There had been two good-sized tents, the poles 
still standing ; and I could see that the chaps, 
whoever they had been, had started to got out 
timbers and laths for driving the ground, at the 
deeper shafts probably. The houses luid not 
strayed far, and heading them well back down 
the gully, I got back to tlie camp for a bit of 
breakfast. I mentioned finding the other camp, 
and Tom gave himself straight away. 

‘ “ Oh ay ! ” he said ; “ our old camp is just up 
the Flat.” 

‘He looked up sharp to see if I had noticed 
the slip, but I pretended to be too buisy pegging 
away at the beef and damper to mind anything 
else ; but I was more determined than ever to 
have a good understanding with him liy-and-by. 
After breakfast we got our tools ready, and I 
chained poor old Jock up to the tent, I had a 
terrible job with him to make him , quiet. He 
whined and cried and pawed me, and tried so 
hard to be let free that I had to get Tom to go on 
ahead, out of lii.s eight. Then I gave him a good 
scolding, showing him the whistle and making 
him lie down. He was too well trained to resist 
me when he: saw I was in earnest, and gave in 
at last; hut I couldn’t help smiling wlien I 
thought of the bit of old rotten .strap round his 
neck that he couhi snap like a bit of thread. 
As I turned away to follow Tom my faithful 
friend gave vent to some most mournful howhs. 

: ‘ “ I ’irr Wowed if that dog of 3 'onr 8 , Jim, 
wouldn’t give a fellow the horroris. You’d think 
we were goihg to a funeral,” Tom said, with ii grin. 

‘Instead of .starting at the lower shaft ho turned 
up: the Flat. ; “ Bet us have a look at these, top 
. ones first.” 
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‘ I have told you that these were the shallowest, 
and it stood to reason weren’t any good, or they 
would have been worked. He was down two or 
three, and got out prospects which I panned out 
with tlie poorest results. 

‘ “ Hadn’t we better tackle the deep shaft at 
once where they left off work 1 ” I said. 

‘“All right,” he replied; “you have a turn 
below, and see if you can’t drop on it rich ; it’s 
about here somewhere.” 

‘ It was plain to me if there was nothing in 
the lower shaft the whole tiling was a duffer. 
This one, as I told you, was about twenty feet 
deep. There were a couple of logs along two 
3ide.s of it, with a short log laid across tliem, 
but no signs of a windlass or of foot-holes to 
go down by. You know in those days diggers 
used to sink very great awkward holes, not like 
the neat shafts they do now, and tliis one was 
too wide for foot-holes. We had brought a piece 
of rope, which I made fast to tlie cross log ; and 
dropping the pick and shovel in, I slipped down 
the rope. I noticed at a glauca a bit of a drive 
about four feet in on tlie lower side and a few 
laths leaning over the entrance, when a slight 
noise made me look up, and I saw Tom wliipping 
the rope np. He grinned down at me with an 
evil look, and it struck me then for the first 
time what an ill-looking clog lie was. 

‘ “ Hullo ! what ’s that for ? ” I sang out. 

“^What’s that for, my joker? Why, that’s 
because you’re trapped at last. Do you know 
where you are? Why, you’re in your grave. 
A fine caper I ’ve had with you and your 
blasted dog. I could Iiave finished your job 
nights ago hut for that brute, and been off 
with that roll of note.s ; it won’t he in your 
shirt long now. I ’ll put the sot on you, and 
then I ’ll finish him.” 

‘ I saw liim stoop and ri.se with a great boulder 
in his hiiiids. 

‘By in.stinot I jammed the shovel hard against 
the side of the shaft over my liead ; it turned the 
force of the How, which beat me down on my 
knees. Before lie could get another I squeezed 
my body into the drive. There was just room 
enough to get, as you may say, out of the line of 
fire, but not much to spare, and the laths, which 


I kept in their place with the double end of niy 
pick, helped to make the shelter better. He cursed 
and swore fearfully when he saw this — but there’s 
no use in rejieating his foul language ; cursing 
and swearing i.s a thing I don’t hold by at all — 
and stopped pelting down stone.?. 

‘“You won’t come out of that, you varmint?” 
he sneered. “All right, then; I’ll earth you in. 
Won’t take long to do that. You’ll be cpiiet 
enough after a hit, when I come and dig you out ; 
though it’s a lot of trouble just for that bit of 
plunder. The air in that bit of a drive won’t 
last you many minutes ; ” and with that ho started 
to shovel hack the earth into the shaft. 

‘God knows how I felt. I seemed rpiite stupefied 
— ^to have lost all power of thought. I could only 
call out .silly' prayers to the bloody-minded rufliau 
to syoare me. He could have tlie money, the 
houses, anytiiing, hut for God’s sake don’t bui'y 
me alive ! Tlie rattle of the earth falling quickly 
down the shaft wan his only reply. It helped to 
bring hack my senses. I saw the eartli rising fast 
up the mouth of tlie drive. A.s I crouched hack in 
the little hollow my hand y^ressed against the big 
whistle round my neck. In a .second it was at 
my lips, and with all my strength I blew a call, 
and well I knew, if Jock only heard it, that rotten 
strap wouldn’t hold him long. Again I sounded 
it. Then a dread came over me ; the way I was 
cramped in the drive and partly earthed up might 
deaden the sound. I must got out ! I was de.«per!ite 
then. The villain had stopped .shovelling at the 
first whistle-call. I think he was watching the 
dog. Never mind him. I forced myself fairly 
clear of the hohi, and blew it again shrill and 
clear up the shaft. He turned sharply round. 
I saw him raise a great .stone. I got my head 
ami .shoulders hack in shelter in time, hut not my 
toot (the left one). Down came the boulder, as big 
as your head, on it — fair on the instep. I felt 
something sma.sh like piece.? of tobacco-pipe, and 
gave a great scream; but I kept my semses, for 
mingling witli my own cry I heard the dog’s 
short angry barks, and know he was loose, coming 
like the wind to re.scue me. I pushed out of 
the drive and shouted to him; there came a 
fierce growl, and I saw the great hairy body 
flash over tlie shaft. 


GOLD IN 

E are .so accustomed to associate 
the occurrenoe of gold with Cali- 
fornia, Australia, and, in more 
recent time.?, with the Tran.svaal 
and Britisli Columbia, that we 
are. apt to overlook the fact that 
in Ireland, close to our own door.?, .so to speak, 
where much of the land is supposed to he barren 


I N E L A N D. 

and worthies.? in the ordinary .sense, gold in 
con.siderable quantities has been picked up. 

In the Dublin Science and Art Museum is the 
model of a gold nugget which was found in 
County Wicklow in 1795, the weigiit of the 
[ original lump of precious metal being no les.s tlian 
I twenty-two ounces. The history of this and other 
I nuggets, real aiid apocryphal, has recently been 
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traced by fclie per, severance of Mr V. Ball, 
E.R,S., and the story presents many features of 
interest. 

According to one account the precious twenty- 
two ounce nugget itself was at one time in the pos- 
session of the Dublin Societj', and was presented 
by one of the monibens to King George the Fourth 
when that monarch paid a visit to Ireland in 
1821. Possibly that generous donor had in his 
mind a baronetcy or kniglithood — for even sane 
persons will do funny things if they see the 
chance of getting a handle to their names. 

This is, however, a most unlikely story on the 
face of it, for it can. hardly he thought possible 
that a member of a learned society would he 
bold enough to give away that which did not 
belong to him, but was, in a manner, public 
property. Fancy a trustee of our British Museum 
presenting one of its treasures to the reigning 
sovereign, and fancy the absurdity of that 
sovereign accepting such a gift ! 

Another story has it that the wily king claimed 
the nugget as a droit, and there and then put it 
in his royal pocket ; that a lady subsequently 
became po.s.sessed of it; and that .she, not liaving 
any pronounced taste for the study of mineralog}’-, 
had it melted down and converted it into more 
marketable form. 

Anyway, the Wicklow nugget was never seen 
again by mortal eye. The story of George the 
Fourth’s acquisition of this gold was ftr.st circu- 
lated in 1833, twelve yeara after the ignoble 
transaction was supposed to have taken place ; 
and we can imagine what a tootlrsome little hit 
of scandal it formed in the mouths of those 
whose political bias was not in favour of kingly 
rulers, But the story falls to pieces when the 
light of inquiry is turned upon it. Upon exami- 
nation of the earlier catalogues of the mineral 
collection belonging to the Dublin Society, there 
is no mention whatever of the twenty-two ounce 
nugget; and we can hardly imagine that such 
an unique hit of treasure could be overlooked. 
Moreover, the keeper of the minerals note.s that 
a large nugget had been found in Wicklow, and 
that the museum possessed only a model of it. 

It seems, indeed, that there were two models of 
the nugget in the museum, and that two others 
are yet extant— one in the Geological Museum 
of Trinity College with a label wliicli describes it 
as a , ‘ moddel’ {sic) of a piece of gold found at 
Crougban, and another belonging to a private 
collector. 

There is certainly no trace of the lost nugget 
in the royal collections, and if George the Fourth , 
ever possessed it he must have quickly got , rid of it. 
It is more charitable to suppose that the story is 
a myth, for the king .would hardly behave in 
such an undignified manner for the „ sake, of sueli: 
a paltry bit: of treasure, nor, would, he, be. at all 
likely, to put such, a heavy lump into- his i 
pocket, however muoh; he luight have coveted it. 


The origin of tlie story probably lies in the 
tradition that the Earl of Meath diil once present 
the king w'ith a small nugget ns a curio,sity. 

It wiis in the year llD.'j that the pre.sence of 
gold in Wicklow first ciime as a surpri.se to the 
public. The metal liad actually been detected 
some twelve years earlier, but the .secret bad Iteen 
well kept, and a more profittilile industry than 
that of rearing pig.s and ‘praties’ had been curried 
on by a few families living at Ci'ogban Kinslieln, 
where most of the gobl wa.s found. 

We can imagine with what joy tliis new 
source of wealth was greeted by the poverty- 
stricken pen.santry — a treasure wliicli needed no 
more apparatus for its acquirement than a dis- 
carded frying-pan with wliicli to scoop up the gobl- 
beariug mud from the river-bed. Tlie few for- 
tunate ones who Indd the secret of this Eldorado 
saw before them unlimited wealth ; but the 
dream w.as soon to fade. Whether Pat became 
communicative in bis cups, when in command of 
unaccu,stom(id quantitin.s of ‘potlieou,’ or whetliei' 
the purclinsei'.s of the gold let nut the .secret, is 
not known ; but news of the Wicklow goldfield.s 
soon .sproiul. A.ecoriling to Abraham Mills, who 
reported on the suljject to Sir Jo.seph Banks, 
president of the Royal Society, these pioneer 
workers dispo.sed of three lliousainl pounds’ wortli 
of gold in .six weeks, which at tlirco pounds fifteen 
shilling.s per ouucb would give a total of eight 
hundred ounces of the precious mutiii. 

The news of the gohl-fiud no sooner got about 
than people from all parts Hocked to Ireland, 
as to-day they are ru.sliiiig to Kloudyko. They 
swarmed round the gold-district like flies round 
a pot of honey. .Prior claims w'ero ignored, dis- 
order was rife, and it was u ease of every man 
for himself. If speedy action had not been taken 
by the nuthoritie.s it is probable that the crowd 
would h.ave fought like the famous Kilkenny cats 
until nothing remained but ‘a tale whicli is told.’ 
The Goveruraent stepped in, and by the aid of 
the Kild.aro militia took possession of the gold- 
washings on behalf of the Crown. Up till the 
time that the work.s w'cre burnt down and the 
machinery de.stroyed after the Rebellion of 1798, 
over nine hundred ounco.s of gold had been fomul. 
The work was resumed in 1801, Imt soon after 
abandoned -vvlien it wa.s fouiid unprofitable. 

Another alleged llri.sh nugget has a far more 
plebeian history than that to ■which the George the 
Fourth legend is attached. It was found by a 
tenant-farmer living at Ballyconge, and was used 
by him as a convenient -weight with which to 
weigh his wool, until one day a pe(.llar calling at 
the hou.se, and getting an inkling of its value, 
displayed much anxiety to purchase it. The 
owner was shrewd enough to suspect that it was 
worth more: than the man offered, and refused 
, to part with it. He, however, afterwards gave it 
to his landlord, whether in quittance of rent or 
not : never transpired ; the landlord gave it: to 
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tlie Eurl of Meatli, ami the Earl presented it to 
the Dublin Society’s Museum. 

Perhaps it was the same nugget which was, 
according to a statement made at a meeting of 
the Royal Geological Society of Ireland in 
January 1865, found by a family named Byrne, 
farmers at Croghan Kinshela some thirty years 
previously, and supposed to be copper. This 
nugget ivas picked up in the river-bed, and 
weighed eigliteen ounces. After the farm people 
had used it a.s a 'weight for several years they 
sold it to a travelling tinker, who in his turn 
made a big profit out of the tran.?nction. 

There is n third story of a nugget being used 
as a weight told in the Hibernian Magazine. In 
thi.s case a yarn-dealer used the nugget as a two- 
pound weight for ten years — which, of course, is 
no proof that it weighed two pounds. He believed 
it to he copper ore, hut eventually sold it for a 
consiilerahle sum. 

Probably these stories belong really to the 
same lump of gold, for we all know how tales 
repeated from month to rnniitli — as these mu.st 
liave been — over many a peat lire, are unlike 
rolling .stones in gathering many addition.? and 
variations. 

In the already-mentioned report to Sir Joseph 
Banks there is reference to a gold nugget which 
weighed five ounces ; this also has disappeared 
from mortal ken, together wdth others which 
weighed six, seven, and nine ounces respectively. 
But we are on surer ground when wc refer to a 
nugget of four ounces eight pennyweight, for in 1844 
this was actually shown by the Mining Company 
of Ireland at a Dublin Exhibition. By a printer’s 
error in one of the journals of the day the 
tveight of this nugget was given as forty ounce.?, 


a mistake whieh was repeated by others, and 
which led to this piece of gold being known ns 
the ‘Champion Nugget of the United Kingdom.’ 
It will rai.se a smile when it i,s stated that this 
nugget was as unfortunate a.s the others : it was 
stolen from the Exhibition, and wa.s never seen or 
heard of again. Many other nuggets of undoubted 
Irish origin have been found, and we may 
assume that the majority of them have been 
disposed of secrctljn Some, however, remain, and 
can he viewed by the curious in such matters. 
There are five in the Mmseum at Edinburgh, 
their -vveights varying from one hundred to twenty- 
eight grains — rather a coming down, it will he 
thought, from the lumps of gold which have so 
mysteriously di.sappenred. 

There are also in the Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street, London, seven pieces 
of Wicklow gold, the largest of 'which weighs 
about one ounce. A peculiarity of tlii.9 Wicklow 
gold is that, instead of the metal being embedded 
in the rpiartz, as i.s generally the ca.se with Cali- 
fornian and Australian nuggets, the quartz is 
often found encased in the gold. 

Stories of big Hibernian nuggets have a legendary 
air about them, but that a considerable amount 
of the precious metal was 'washed from the soil 
by the peasantry at the close of the last and the 
beginning of the present century is an undis- 
puted fact. It will be remembered that gold in 
Scotland has been 'worked quite recently, e.specially 
in Sutherlandsliire and Lanarkshire, and in Wales 
in the Dolgolly district. The 13,266 tons of ore 
raised in the United Kingdom in 1895 yielded 
6600 ounces of gold of a value of .£18,520, Who 
knows, therefore, how much gold may yet lie 
undiscovered in the Wicklow Hills? 


STRAY RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


of recollections and reminis- 
es have an unfailing charm 
a large section of the reading 
lie, especially if spiced with 
iilotes of famous or exalted 
persons. When an old stager 
crosses his log.? and gets into a reminiscent 
mood, and begins ‘I remember,’ lie secures general 
attention, if his recollections are genuinely in- 
teresting, and not too prosy and long drawn out. 
As Browning has it : 

Ah, did you once see Shelley plain ; 

And did he stop and speak to you, 

And did you speak to him again? 

How strange it seein.s and new ! 

As the number of those who have seen and talked 
with Sir Walter Scott is yearly lessening, we make 
no apology for handing on the following anecdotes : 

Dr Edward G. Robertson, Otterhurn, writes : ‘My 
father (the late Dr John Argyll Robertson) .soine 


fifty 3'ear.s ago told me that once, whilst visiting a 
patient in George Street, Edinburgh, the gentleman 
reque.sted him to accompany him to his bedroom, 
where he would show him the greatest sight to he 
seen in Scotland. On entering the bedroom he 
was taken to the window, which looked across 
upon Castle Street. On a table a hand wns seen 
writing with the greatest rapidity on sheet after 
sheet of paper. As each sheet was finished it 
vf&s thrown on the. floor. The hand so seen was 
the hand of Sir Walter Scott, the great Wizard 
of the North, engaged in writing one of liis 
'ivonderful novels.’ 

, It 'was during exc,in'.sions into Lidclesdale with 
his friend Robert Shortreed that Scott en- 
countered James Davidson of Millhuriiholni, who, 
if he did not sit for the complete portrait of 
‘Daiidie Dinmont’ in ihty Mamie, ring, at least 
supplied some of its features. Dr Robertson 
says: ‘In 1851 I was practi-sing at Otterhurn, 
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in Northumberland, whieli lies in the valley 
of the Eede, and under the pleasant shade 
of the green Oheviots. One day 1 met at a 
cottage on the watershed betwixt the Rede and 
the Coquet a nice middle-aged lady, who, in 
course of conversation, informed mo that she was 
a niece of the prototype (Davidson) of the famous 
Borderer of Sir Walter Scott’s creation, “Dandie 
Dininont.” Her uncle, when informed that he 
was the “ original ” from whom “Dandie” was 
fashioned, said, “ I wi.sh to goodness that hirpling 
auld body wad only come again this way ; I wad 
thraw his neck for him.’” 

Mr W. S. Black, of Meerumhorah, Bega, New 
South Wnles, sends ns a few early recollections 
of his boyhood in Edinburgh. One day Scott 
was pointed out to him coming along Tliistle 
Street as a boys’ school had just been let loose, 
when a bright, curly-headed fellow tumbled 
against him. He laid hi.s liand on the hoy’s 
laughing, curly head, gave him a good look and 
a pat, and let him run off. This was in 1820. 
This same lad also saw Scott .seated in liis study 
in Castle Street, writing with great rapidity, and 
pitching the finished sheets on the floor. Of Sir 
Welter Scott’s eldest son, who died on his way 
home from India in 1847, Mr Black writes: ‘My 
regiment was stationed at Aroot, Madras Presi- 
dency. There had been a 'mutiny in my corps 
while at Jubbiilpore ; the mutineers were brought 
down to Arcot and tried. Some wore sentenced 
to be shot ; and, to make sure of no fresh out- 
break at the o.xecution, a battery of Horse 
Artillery and a couple of .squadrons of the 15th 
Hussars, under the command of Sir AVulter Scott, 
came from Bangalore to keep order. Sir Walter, 
in full hussar uniform, with his imposing figure, 
ami mounted on a splendid jet-black Arab horse, 
seemed to me j uat what ‘ Ravenswood ’ in the 
Brida of Lemmermoor should have looked. He 
was indeed a noble-looking man.’ 

Sir John Cowan, of Edinburgh, recently alluded 
in public to his, first meeting with Sir Walter 
when he was a boy in the fourth class of 
the High School. At that time Ms (Sir Jolin’s) 
lather was living in Moray House, and one after- 
noon they were walking together up the Canon- 
gate, when they met a /man, not tall, but very 
lame, , and leaning heavily on his walking-stick, 
and very shabbily dressed- . His father and the 
stranger shook hands, and remained in con- 
vorsation for some ten mhaut 0 ,s, he (Sir John) 
ineanvvhile standing by their side.. At that time 
his.; father was, a drustee on the estate of Constable 
and Co., :of , which, imfortunatel}^ Sir Walter was a 
partner. .When Sir Walter and his father had 
ceased ; their : conversation . his father ' introduced 
him to Sir Walter, remarking that he was at the 
High School. ‘Oh,’ replied Sir Walter, shaking 
Mm heartily by; the hand, ‘you are at the High 
School ? A very excellent institution - that. : . I 
hope you are a very diligent student.’ 


Some three year.s later, when he was a student 
at Boon Univemity, on the Rhine, lie happened 
one afternoon to be waiting the arrival of llie 
.steamer, on board which ho expected to find Ms 
two sisters. On the steamer coining np to the 
pier lie found Ms two .si.sters and an elderly gentle- 
nuui, apparently near hi.s end, sitting on a chair, 
and watched over by a daughter. This wa.s poor 
Sir Walter Scott on his way home to Abbots- 
ford to die. The previous year tlie Govp.rniiient 
had sent Mm out in one of their own vessels to 
Malta and Rome ; and, after spending the winter 
at Rome, lie wa.s now on Ms way liome. It was 
n sad sight, and yet it was plea.snni: to Iciiow that 
Sir Walter was so cared for iu the. last journey 
of Ms life. 


T II H OLD PI .i N 0, 

Nav, Miiiilie, liave sweefc patience yet awMIe ; 

Your full-toned Erard or your Doclistoiu grand 
Will come ere long. Tlio mute eompaiiioji.slni) 

Of old for old, liow can you under, staml '/ 

To Time’s forgotten lumber- room it soon 
Sind! go. For yet a little lot it stay 
Just whore it stood wlien tliree-score years gone by 
Aoros,? the tbrosliold on a sweet spring day 

I brought ber boine who inade my life a joy 
Those yellow shrmilten keys were gleaming white, 
That fiided siilt was briglitost emerald ; 

Witli unshod teaivs of joy her oye.s were bright ; 

And home was lieaven wlien Hiora she sat and played 
The simple liarmonios fdiat fittest seemed 
To suit tlio simple air, tlie tender words, 

That written wore for lier imd mo, w-e deoinud. 

I SCO licr now, so proudly in lier anna 
Holding her first-born boy, and glancing round 
■Witli tender triumph when the little bands 
Alone liad made a feebly jiing]in.g sound. 

And oil! those merry days, tlio-se bygone, days, 

Wlien in the Iwiliglit pitter-patter went 
The little feet to inerrie.9t music, -when 

■With childish trebles her low tones wei’e blent. 

Those days liad gone, and wo were growing old, 
Tiiongh you were still untbougbt of, Maidio mine, 
Wlien one we deemed the fairest of our flock 
Sang to ns in tha voice wo thought divine ; 

A Blonder figure in her snowy gown, 

A white camellia in her .aninini hair; 

So winning in her youthful grace, rve thouglit 
, ‘Surely in all the world she is most fair.’ 

Ah I soon the sun was blotted from our sky, 

Hnslied was the music, gone the langliter gay. 

Like a pure lily, ’midst oaiuellias white, 

Silent, yet smiling, our sweet darling lay. 

Nay, Maidio — wliile in lingering cares.s 
I .still can draw this wrinkled, feehle hand 
Across its yellow keys, in memory of 
, , Tho.se otlior hands that tonohed it— -let it stand. , 

M'aiit J. Okowk. 
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E E M I N I S C E N C E S. 


By Lieutenant-Colojiel Sir U. Lamiseut PLAYfAin, J'C.C.M.C!. 
IV.— SEYCHELLES AND ZASS’.IBAU. 


IgJTSglpaN 1963 the Arabic political appoint- 
ujidcr tlio goveniment of 
Doiubuy— Allen, Bnsliire, Zanzibar, 

— were reorganiaeil, and I 
tP'MgS^yrS!l was the first Political Agent under 
the new arrangement sent to 
Zanzibar. A surgeon was added to the e.stabli.sli- 
nient ; the reason given for this increase, as 
stated in the government resolution wa.s : ‘The 
medical duties attaclied to the Zanzibar agency 
have hitherto been diseluirged by au officer of tbe 
subordinate Medical Dopnrtment ; but His Excel- 
lency the Governor consiiler.s it most desirable 
that an officer capable of scientific research should 
be stationed on that coast, nor is it less necessary 
that the Political Agent should have au officer of 
intelligence with whom, at that distant .station, 
ho may be able to a3.sociate.’ 

A small steam yacht, the Pleiad, was also allowed 
to me, so that I might be able to visit the great 
e.xteut of coast uiidov my political control, and 
keep lip postal communication with the Seychelles, 
tile nearest point to Zanzibar where mail steamers 
then touched, 

I went by those islands to join mj^ new post. 

I made freiinent visits subsequently to Ibis jiiter- 
e.sting arcliipelago in the Pleiad, so I may as well 
note whiit I. have to say of it on the present oecii- 
sion. It is situated about one thousand miles 
due east of Zanzibar. The islands are of granitic 
striietiire, and rise steeply out of the .sea, ciilininat- 
ing ill Mahe, which has an elevation of 2098 feet. 

Of the eight {.slauds wliicli form the archipelago, 
few o.vcept Malic are inhabited, or they are occupied 
only by a veiy .small number of familie,s ; one is 
devoted entirely to lepers. The total population is 
aliout iifteen tlvousand, most of wliom are blacks ; 
about five hundred are French Creole.s, This group 
of islands was taken po-ssossion of by tbe French 
in 1742, and the pre.sent imine was given to them 
in honour of an, officer of the Ea.st India fleet, 
No. GS.—VoL. 11. [AU Eights 


Comte Ileraultde Seychelles. In 1791 they were 
taken by the English, along with the Mauritius, 
and now form a dependency of that island. 

The vegetation is most luxuriant ; cinnauion and 
ra.spberries form the ordinary undershrub on tbe 
hills ; higher up are splendid tree-ferns ; but the 
most interesting plant is tlie extraordinary- cuco-de-mej' 
or double coco-iiut {Lodoicea Seyehcllarum), found in 
no other part of the world. It grows as straight 
as a plumb-line to a height of 100 feet ; it throws 
out only one gigantic frond -like leaf each year; 
it does not commence to bear fruit for a centuryj 
and the nut takes five years to ripen ; the interior ■ 
becomes a sort of vegetable ivory. Tlie sea 
abounds in fish of .splendid colour and strange 
sliapo. Many a good day’s sport have I luiil here, 
but none so good as that described to mo by Mr 
Swiiiburiie AVartl, the genial Civil Commis.sioni.‘r 
of the islands. I published his letter many- years 
ago in a newspaper; but it is so good that it 
will bear repetition : 

‘T am happy to say that I enjoy the thorough 
confidence of a pretty largo circle of friend.s ; but 
there are very few to whom I .should like to .scud 
this report of a small fishing excursion, and in 
whose firm belief in the narration I should have, 
the slightest confidence. But you know- the 
Indian waters and their e.xtraordiuary capabili- 
tio.s, and can believe almost anything re.spectivig 
what they can produce. I sent all our gear, Imr- 
poous, linos, &o., over to the “ Maniellci3,” twelve 
niiie.s north of Main', in tlie early morning, in 
the piVoyHC, and went over iny.self in the whale- 
boat in the afternoon. The next morning we 
commenced fishing, and caught about three hun- 
dred fish before breakfast. In the evening we 
got a lot more shark.s and a quantity- of fish, 
some quite unknown to any of the men. One 
enormous ray- took the hook, and gave u.s, a deal 
of trouble before it succumbed to the ]auce.s and 
spears;, it was 7.J feet: in diameter.. As we were 
lieservedA MauCH IS, 1899. 
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bringing it lioine the boat was smTomnlod by 
siiclcers, and I caught two biggish sharks, who 
were snapping at it as it was luslied to the side 
of the pirogue. Tliis icind of ray is not eatable, 
so we buried it in the sand at low-water-ninrk, 
ill order to attract sharks next morning. Its tail 
makes a delightful wnlkiug-stick. Early next 
morning wo wont out again, and began by catch- 
ing a large quantity of haJcsIiu, a species that I 
don’t think you determined, and a big fish called 
Oapitaina da Fort. As we caught them the men 
cut them open, and threw their entrails over the 
side. The presence of numerous suckers denoted 
the pre.senee of the bold shark, so we put some 
big hooks over for their entertahunent. We 
had not long to wait ; a tremendous pull came 
at the thickest line, and our fun began. The 
moment the brute felt Llie hook he came up to 
the surface, not pulling at all. He raised himself 
about four feel, right out of the water, and ciune 
at the pirogue with Iiis mouth open. {Mon 
Dieu ! such a mouth !) Had he not been politely 
received by two lances in the stomaoli and another 
down his tliroat he would have torn half the .side 
of the boat out. It took nearly two hoiuts to 
kill this brute, who was attacking u.s nearly all 
the time. Its length was 13 feet 1§ inches; eight 
rows of teeth erected! It was nhnost appalling 
as he . approached the gunnel of the boat. After 
the eritertainnieiit was oyer we cut him open and 
took his' liver out ; it gave nearly a hundred 
Lotties of oil; . . , Oomhig home we passed close to 
an enornious: dretWe mcj' floating cpiiatly about. 
■We went alongside; of him, driving a regular 
whale harpoon right through, his body. The way 
lie towed , the boat through the water was beauti- 
ful, and he also had to , succumb to a nitlicr 
protracted , lancing. His size will give you an 
idea of his strength in the water — 42 feet in 
oireuniforence. We got him awash on the heaoh, 
but the united strength of ten men could not get 
him an iiich farther. 

‘Altagetlier we made a pretty good hag. The 
men brought back about 1200 lb, of salt flish ; we 
got twenty-three small sharks from 3 to 6 feet 
lung, one dcwoisflMe, 13 feet 1| inches in length. 
Its Jaws , now ornament my dining-room, and can 
he slipped over my shoulders without touching 
them on any side ; another ,10 feet long ; one 
raye fouety l ie&b 9 inche.s, not including the tail ; 
and, lastly, the diaile de mer before mentioned.’ 

, On the 6th of May 1863 I arrived at Zanzibar. 
The , Government House there was a fairly, good 
one, but it was in the, town, on a rather un- 
savoury be.ach;,, and there were few jaleasant walks 
easily accessible from it. The rides were lovely ; 
nothing : could be more beautiful than the green 
lanes running , all,, through the island amongst 
clove plantations,, the foliage: of which showed 
every variety of . colour from deep green to 
brilliant, carmine, ' It was a, never-endihg source 
of delight to wander amongst these on horseback 


or on foot, to eat pine-apples from among the 
hedgerows, to drink the water of ymmg coco- 
nuts, and to return homo laden with llie most 
exquisite wliite and blue water-lilies ami with 
trailing hunches of tlio Glorioeu superha. The 
Island Is of exceeding fertility ; in addition to the 
cloves, it produces field, s of manioc, wucais of 
ooco-unt palm, magnificent mango-trees, and sucli 
oranges and mandarine, s ns I have nowhere else 
.seen in my travels. 

There arc no rivers, but numerous .streams and 
springs, some of the latter ];)eoj:ileil witli little 
fish as brilliant as tlie flowers around {llwplu- 
chilus Flayfairii). 

No -wonder, then, that we were mn.st anxiou.s to 
procure a slianiha, or country-hou.se, where wo might 
retire from time to time to escape tlia heat and 
dirt of the town. One condition wa.s ah.sohitely 
nece.ssai'y~that it .should he on the .sen-coast, ho 
that tve might go from one house to the other by 
boat, I .searclied in vain in every direction. One 
place, indeed, I did find which suited me exactly, 
but I tvas told that it was not av.-iilahle, and 1 
was, almost rudely, requc.sted u(,)t to apjiroach the 
house. 1 laid almost given the matter up in 
de.spair, when one day the Siilttm, Suyed Majid, 
called on me ; and as we were sitl ing and con- 
versing by llie open window of my di'awiiig-rooni, 
he asked me if .1. had found a ukumha ; I replied 
tliat I could find none to suit me.. One, indeed, 
r had seen, but it was not available. He asked 
me wliich it was, I replied, ‘ Your Highuesa can 
see it from where we sit;’ and I pointed out the 
place in cpiestiou, which rejoiced , in the name 
of ‘Boobooboo,’ lie smiled, and said that this 
place could ea.sily be got; and that if I, would 
entrust him witli, tins negotiation he would arrange 
matters for me. 1 gladly abcepLed his birer, but 
stipv\lated that no pressure shov\ld bo brought to 
bear on the owner. He assured me that I niiglit 
rest quite satisfied ou that point. 

A few days afterwards his minister called and 
presented me with a key, telling me that the 
liouse was empty and at my disposal, 1 had 
noX'er heard who the occupant was, and begged 
him to tell me. I learnt with astouisbmont tliat 
it Was the Sultan’s sister Suyodah— or, as the 
Swahili called her, Bibi Salemah. For a long 
time, he said, .she had been aiixiou.s to come into 
town to be near her sisters, but the Sultan would 
never permit her to do .so ; now, however, that 
he wa.s able to gratify both her and me, lie was 
only too glad to give his consent. It was not 
till yeans afterwards that I learnt how difl'erent 
the case really was ; the poor girl wa.s devoted to 
a country life, and she was in dismay at receiving 
a sudden order to pack up and leave the liouse, 
aa the new Bitlyoos, or nviidater, as the British 
representative was always called, wanted it. 

Thus I was the innocent cause of all the inia- 
fortunes (if such they were) which subsequently 
happened to hew .No scruple of conscience, there- 
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fore, interfered to isrevent our tliorougli enjoy- 
]iient of our new residence, Tlje house was large 
and roomy, though without any architeclurEil 
pretensions ; it was surrounded on all sides, save 
on the sea-face, by groves of oranges, cloves, 
and coco-nut tree.s. Our dining-room was quite 
unique ; tile table was placed under tlie siiade of 
gigantic orange-trees ; tlie dinner ^vas hrouglitfrom 
ti)e house, but the dessert was all around us. I am 
afraid we often committed w'hat I now see to liave 
been an act of wickedness, cutting down coco-nut 
trees for the sake of their cabbages. The unde- 
veloped leaves on the summit, wlien cleared of 
the bark-like spalhes, made a cylinder of about 
a yard in length and nearly a foot in diameter. 
This is the most delicious vegetable product that 
I know. Eaten plain, it is like filberts ; sliced 
and dressed with oil and vinegar, it makes the 
best of salads ; boiled, it was like uothimg else in 
nature — -a hanuouious combination of cabbage, 
artichokes, and asparagus 1 It was the greatest 
treat to our friends in Zanzibar to come out and 
spend a day with us here and eat our coco-nut 
cabbage. 

Meanwhile llibi Saleiuah had gone to town; she 
iuul a very fine lumae of three storie.s assigned to 
her in the he.st quarter, Tlie streets in Zanzibar, 
as in all Oriental citie,s, are very narrow, each 
story projecting beyond the one below it, so that 
the liouses on opposite aide.s of the street almost 
meet at the top. In the house facing tliat of the 

Prince, ss dwelt a Hamburg merclumt, Mr R . 

"VVe liad a good deal of informal society at 
Zanzibar, and used to meet daily at each otlier’s 
houses to take a cup of tea in the afternoon or 
play a rubber of whist after dinner. During day- 
liglit the terraces of the houses were the usual 
places of reception. When .sitting on the terrace 

of R ’s lioiise, wliicli had only two .stories, I 

frequently saw the Princess at lier opien window, 
always, of course, closely masked, according to 
custom. She invariably .saluted me, and as I ivas 
the only European in the place who could speak 
to her in her native language, Arabic (Swahili 
or the slave language was usually employed by 
foreigner.s), .she was alway.s pleased to exchange a 
few w'ords with me. She never, however, alluded 
to the affair of the skmiba. 

In 1865 I had to pay a visit to Bombay ; and 
when staying with Sir Bartle Erere, tlie Governor, 
at Poonah, I was taken so seriously ill that I 
had to he sent home at the first opportunity, and 
I never saw Zanzibar again. My health rapidly 
recovered after a short stay in Eiightnd, and I 
received the appointment of Consul General at 
Algiers under the Foreign Office. M.y departure, 
from India , had been so precipitate tliat 1 could 
not complete the fifteen days that still remained 
to qualify me for a j^eiision. The Government, 
however, permitted me to return to any place 
eastward of Suez, to enable me to complete 
my time, and I went to the Seychelles, which 


islands I had often visited during my staj'- at 
Zanzibar. 

Here I must relate the events tliat took place 
during my aUsence. Wliile it was .still uncertain 
■Hdietlier I sliould return to Zanzibar or no, the 
surgeon was put in cliarge of the Political Agency.' 

The intimacy that liad sprung up between Mr 

R . and Bibi Salemali ripioned into love, and 

tliey ileterndiied to elope to liiimbiirg and be 
married tliere. He had a vessel loading with 
clove.s, and he persuaded her to escape on board 
just as tlie vessel was ready for sea. He smuggled 
a hoy's dre.ss into her house, and made an appoint- 
ment for lier to meet him on the quay after 
dark. Probably she arrived too soon and was seen 
loitering about till the expected boat should arrive. 
The Sultan’s guards had their suspicions aroused, 
took the hoy prisoner, and carried him before the 
Sultan. Seyed Majid’s astonishment and horror 
may he imagined at finding the boy Ids sister ! 

She was sent back a prisoner to her luiiuie, and 
a guard was placed at her door. The Sultan 
ordered that she should be sent to Muscat at the 
first opportunity, wliicli of course meant that she 
was to be taken out to sea and thrown overboard. 
Somehow or other— I never quite knew liow — she 
managed to e.«cape, certainly without the knowledge 
of the acting Political ilgent, and got on board 

H.M.S. U , wliich at once got up steam and 

took her to Aden j there she wont to a Spanish 
family wliieh she had known at Zmizibur. 

All this was, of coiiv.so, absolutely indefensible. 
We had no right to interfere in a matter concern- 
ing tlie Sultan’.s family or the uffuii's of a German 
mercliant. But had we not given her an asylum 
she would eertuiiily have been killed ; so would 

R also in tlie line old clays when Europeuna 

had no coii.suls to protect them, riglit or wrong. 
I have no doubt that this diplomatic impropriety 
did not hang very heavily on the eonscienees of 
the conspirators, whoever they were. 

When I reached Seychelles to finish my period 
of service, I took my return passage in a .steamer 
of tbe Messageries Mai'iLime.s Coiiipaii}’. Just as 
the vessel was on the proint of leaving, H.M.S. 

Lyra arrived from Zanzibar. Mr R- was on 

board. Ho had tlirown iip his business at Zanzibar, 
and was on liis way to Aden to marry liis princess. 
We made the voyage to Aden together, and during 
the fe\v hours that tlie steamer remained there to 
take in coal, I was present at a double eeruinony 
in the English chiireh, and acted as interpreter 
in Arabic — tlie hiiplism of the Princess and her 
marriage to R — — . We continued the voyage 
togetlier, and many curious .scenes took pilace. As 
at Zanzibar, I was the only person on board , who 
could speak to her in her native, Arabic ; .her 
husband , could only communicate with her in 
Swahili ; she knew no English, so ho could never 
join in conversation wlien I was sjieakiiig to her. 

At Cairo we walked through the native bazaar. 
Bhe was dressed, of course, in European clothes. 


She suddenly stop^jed and said, ‘ What would 
Seyed Saeed have said could he have seen a 
daughter of his walking, with face uncovered, 
between two Christians, in a Muslim bazaar?’ 

Seyed Saeed (Sayyid Said), better known to 
Europeans as the Imam of Muscat, was a very 
great man indeed ; he was contemporary with, 
and liardly inferior to, Napoleon Bonapirte and 
Mohammed Ali Pasha of Egypt, except in as far 
as tlie stage on whicli he acted was more restrieteil. 
It was ha who brought tlie whole east coast of 
Africa under Arab sway. It and Muscat remained 
one kingdom till liis deatli. 

Bibi Salemah had been in the habit of wear- 
ing ponderous rings in her ears, whicli thus 
became so disfigured that she was obliged so to 
dress her hair as to hide them altogether. She 
once remarked that it was God’s mercy that her 
nose was not like her ears, as she wa.s the only 
one of Seyed SaeeJ’s daughters who did not wear 
nose-rings. 

We separated at Mar.seilles. Her husband wins 
killed at the opening of the Erauco-Prnssian war 
when getting out of a tram-eur, leaving her with 
three children, and, I fear, in very straitened 
oirouinstauoea. We kept up a correspondence for 
some years, at first in Arabic, but latterly in 
English. I give her last letter to me to show 
what remarkable progress slie made in European 
luuguages, especially in English, which .she had 
acquired in Germany : 

Behlin, 1‘b/i Auffust 1884. 

Hy dear FniEND,— How very good of you to take so 
much trouble in our case. I am truly very iliauktul to 
you. , Since your last letter arrived it has happened 


something to induce mo to remain .still a short time 
longer in Germany ; tlicreforo I must now wait a little 
before I can go to my lovely Sontli, which I am iilwiiy.s 
longing for. As soon as I am free of myself yon sliidl 
hear more of me, I am indeed voiy sad to lioar of your 
not being well ; but I liopo tlie air tind tlie roiiosc in 
Switzerland will do you good. My old friend, I really 
wonder you can under.stand my bad Engliali. Can you 
speak or under-staiul the moat difficult of language.'! 
wliieli I liavD ever mot— German ? In that ease I am 
more able to write bettor letters. 3Iy love to your dear 
family and yourself. — Very sincorely yours, 

(in Arabio) Smasmaii hint Saeuij nt.N'i' SuM’AX. 

The ‘.something’ Itere alluded to wa.s an order 
from the Genium Foreign Olllcc to hold herself in 
readiness to proceed to Zanzibar ; slie -went there 
in a Gcrniun ve.ssel. Thi.s was after Oortmiiiy 
had begun to make herself felt as a colonial 
power, and it was thought that it might be 
po.ssible to intercede with the Sultan in favour 
of iii.s c.YputriateJ .si.ster. Slie was, indeed, recog- 
nised h 3 ' a few of her old friends, but Sej'ed 
Burga-sh, the new Sultan, remained deaf to all 
inlerce.s.sion on her behalf; nor eouhl any eH'ort 
of dijdomacy move him to pity ulut foi’givenes.s, 
or obtain restitution of her forfeited posse.ssiou.s. 
SIio had no course hvit to return to Germany, 

I can liardly be ta.Ycd with uiiy indiscretion in 
making these revelations, She has written the 
stoiy of her life, Memoimi &imr AraMsohen Prin- 
xemn (‘ Memoirs of an Arabian Prince, s.s ’), both in 
German and Engli.sh ; and, though .she does not 
give all the foregoing details, her, work is a most 
interesting and reliable account of hlireem life, 
both at the court of her father and of, her 
brother Majid. 
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OOD~MORNING, Mason,’ Browne 
said a.s he shook hands. ‘I am 
glad :lhat you were able to come 
Alp at once, for I want to consult 
you on most important biisinesa. 

Sit down, and let its get to work. 

You were not long in getting under Way.’ 

‘ I started directly I received j'Oiir ine.ssage, sir,’ 
the man replied. ‘ Perhaps yon .would not mind 
telling me what it is I have to do.’ 

‘I’ll very soon do that,’ Browne .replied ; ‘and 
if I know anything of yon, yoii will be glad to 
hear my needs. I want to isec j'ou with I'egard 
to a Aimise in) Eastern Svaters. H am tired, of the 
Engliah winter, .and, a.s you , are: aware, I have 
never j'et visited Japan. . I ’v'e suddeiilj'' made np 
Any luiiid. to go out there. IIow soon do you ■ 
think you could ho i'end'y. to start?’ 

‘For Japan, sir ?’, the Veaptain replied. ‘Well, 
that’s a goodish stepv, I ; ask, sir, how -long 

you.cau give me ? , Are you in a Amry great hurry ?’ 


‘A very great hurry indeed,’ Browne said. ‘I 
want to get away at the shortest po.s.silile notice ; 
in fact, the sooner you can get away the better I 
sliall he pleased. I know you will do nil you can.’ 

‘You nmy be very .sure of tliiit, sir,’ said tin; 
captain. ‘If , it is . really necessiirv, 1 iiincv I 
could bo ready— Well, shall we say ?— on Monday 
ne.xt. IVould that suit you, sir ?’ 

,‘ It Avould do admirably,’ said Browne. <I umy 
count, then, on being able to sail on that day ?’* 
.‘Certainly, .sir,’ .s.aid the captain. 'I will cnUdi 
the next train back, and get to work without 
boss of time, Yom' own steward, I suppose, will 
accompanjf you?’ 

‘Te.^,’ said Browne, for bo was convinced that 
the man was one in wbo.se honesty and courage 
be could place implicit I'eliance, ndiicb was jti.st 
.wliut would ho wanted on such a vojmge, 

‘And bow many guests will you be likely to 
have,: sir?-’ inquired the cajitain. ‘I snpjiose you 
will' fdl. all the cahina as usual?’ " 
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This was a question to whieh Browne liad not 
yet given any proper consideration, thongli he 
3iad practically decided on one per, son. The 
voyage from England to Japan, ns all tlie w'orld 
■Icnows, is a long one, and he felt that if he 
went alone he would stand a very fair chance 
■of boring himself to death with his own com- 
■pany. 

‘I am not able to say yet who will accompany 
me ; hut in any case you had better be prepared 
for one or two. It i.s more than possible, how- 
ever, that we .shall pick up a few other's in 
JajMii.' 

‘Very good, .sir,’ said Mason. ‘I will see that 
■all tlie necessary" arrangements are made. Now I 
snppo.5e I had better see about getting Lack to 
Southampton.’ 

Having consulted his watch, he ro.se from his 
chair, and was about to bid his employer good- 
by'e, when Browne .stopped him. 

‘One moment more, Mason,’ he said, ‘Before 
you go I , have soniotliing to say" to you that is 
of the utmost importance to both of us.’ He 
paused for va moment, and from the gravity 
of hi.s face the captain nrgned that sometliing 
more serious wa.s about to follow. ‘I wanted to 
ask you whether you liad any sort of acquaint- 
ance witli the ,sen.3 to the northward of Japan, 
say , in the vicinity of the island of .Tesso and 
the Gulf of Tartary?’ , 

‘I cannot say tliat I have any" at all, sir,’ the 
other replied. ‘But I coiild easily make inquiries 
from men who have sailed in them, and procure 
some charts from Potter, if you consider it 
necessary.’ 

‘I should do so if I were j'oii,’ said Browne; 
‘it is alwaj"s as well to be prepared. In the 
meantime, Mason, I want you to keep what I 
have said to yourself. I have the must impera- 
tive reasons for making this reque.st to you. A 
little mistake in this direction may" do me an 
incalculable amount of harm.’ 

Though lie did not in the least understand 
what prompted the request, the captain willingly 
gave hi.s promi.se. It was ea.sy" for Browne, how- 
ever, to .see that it had camsed him con.siderable 
bewilderment. 

‘ And there is one other point,’ Browne con- 
tinued. ‘ I want you to be more than ordinarily 
careful that the crew you take with you arc the 
best mon procurable. I am not going to say 

any more to you, but leave you to draw your 

own coiielii.sions, and to bear in mind that tlii.s 
voyage is likely" to be one of the mo.st, if not 
the mo.st, important I have ovei;, undertaken. You 
have been with me a good many yeans now", and 

you were with my father liefove me — it is not 

necCHBiiry for me to ,say not only as captain, 
but also a.s a man who is an old and well-tried 
friend,’ 

‘I thank you, sir, for what yon have said,’ 
said the capUiin, ‘In reply, I can only ask you 


to believe that, happen what may, yon will not 
find me wanting.’ 

‘ I am quite .sure of that,’ said Browne, holding 
out ilia hand. 

The captain took it, and when he had shaken 
it as if he would dislocate it at the shoulder, 
bade lii.s einploy"er good-bye and left the room. 

‘So much for breaking the news to Mason,’ 
.said Browne to hiimself when the door had 
closed behind the skipper. ‘Now I must see 
Jimmy Poote, and arrange it with him.’ 

He glanced at his watch, and found that it 
wanted only" a few miimtes to twelve o’clock. 
Ringing the boll, he bade the footman tele- 
phone to the Monolith Club, and inquire whether 
Mr Foote were there ; and if he were not, whether 
they could tell him where it would be possible 
to find him. The man disappeared upon his 
errand, to return in a few moments with the 
information tliat Mr Foote had just arrived at 
the club ill question. 

‘In that case,’ said Browne, ‘beg the servants 
to tell him that I will be there in ten minutes, 
and that I want to see him on. most important 
business. Ask him not to leave until I come 
down.’ 

The appointment having been duly made, he 
ordered his cab and set off in it for the ren- 
,de'/,vous ill question. On reaching the club— the 
same in which he had seen Jimmy on that event- 
ful night wlien he had discovered that Katherine 
was in London — Browne found liis friend engaged 
in the billiard-room, playing a linndrod up with 
a young gentleman whose only claim to notoriety 
exi.sted in tlio fact that at the time lie was dissi- 
pating his second eriorinous fortune at tlie rate of 
more than a tlioiisaiid a week. 

‘ Glad indeed to see yon, old man,’ said Jimmy 
as Browne entered the room, ‘ I thought you 
were going to remain in, Paris for some time 
longer. When did yon get back?’ 

‘Last niglit,’ said Browne. ‘I came over with 
Maas.’ 

‘With Maas']’ cried Jimmy, in surprise. ‘Some- 
body said ye.'sterday’ that he was not due to return 
for another moiitli or more. But y'on telephoned 
that you wanted to see me, did y'ou not? If it 
is anytliiiig important, I am sure Billy here won’t 
mind my throwing up the game. He hasn’t a 
gliost of a chance of winning, so it will be a 
new experience for him not to have to pay 
up.’ 

Browne, however, prote,sted that he could very 
well wait until they had finished their game. In 
tlie meantime ho would smoke a cigar and watch 
them. This he did, and as .soon as the competi- 
tion was at an end and Jimmy had put on his 
coiit, he drew him from the room. 

‘If you’ve nothing y'oii want to do for half- 
aii-hour or so, I wish you would walk a little 
way with mo, old chap,’ he said. ‘I have got 
something to say to you that I must settle at 
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once. Thi.s place has as long ears as the pro- 
verbial pitcher.’ 

‘All riglit,’ said Jimmy. ‘Come along; I’m 
your man, whatever you want.’ 

Tljcy accordingly left the club together, and 
made their Avay down Pall Mall and across 
Waterloo Place into the Green Park. It wms not 
until they bad reached the comparative privacy 
of the latter place that Browne opened his mind 
to his friend. 

‘Look here, Jimmy,’ ho said, ‘when all 5.s said 
and done, yon and I have known each other a 
good niaiiy years. Isn’t that so?’ 

‘Of course it is,’ .said Jimmy, who noticed his 
frienil’s serious couiiteunnoe, and w.as idly wonder- 
ing what had occasioned it. ‘ What is it you want 
to say to me ? If I did not know you I .should 
think you were hard up, and wanted to borrow 
five pounds. You look aa grave a.s a judge.’ 

‘By Jove ! so would you,’ said Browne, ‘if you’d 
got on your mind what I have on mine. It seems 
to me I’ve got to find .some jolly good fricnrl 
who’ll see me through as delicate a bit of busi- 
ness as ever I heard of in my life. That’s why 
I telephoned to you,’ 

‘Vary complimentary of you. I’m sure,’ said 
Jimmy. ‘But I think yon know you can rely on 
me. , Come, : out with it! What is the matter? 
IS: it a breach of promi.se case, or divorce, or 
wlmt is it?’ 

‘ Look here, old man, before we go any farther,’ 
said, Browne, with great impressiveness, ‘I want 
to ask you nut to joke on it. It may .seem 
humorous to other people, but I assure you it’s 
life mid death to me.’ 

There wa.s a little silence that might have 
lasted a minute ; then Jimmy took his fnend’.s 
arm. I ’in sorry,’ said he; ‘only give me a 
decent : chance and I’m sura to make a fool of 
myself. I hud no idea it was sncli a serious 
matter with you. Now then, what is it? Tell 
me evorytliing from beginning to end.' 

‘I will,’ said Browne. ‘But I ought to tell 
you first that I am not supposed to say anything 
about it. The secret, while it is mine in a .sense, 
concerns another person more vitally. If I were 
the only one in it I shouldn't care a bit; hut I 
have to think of others before myself. You may 
remember that one night— it seems a.s if it were 
years ago, though in reality it is only a few 
weeks-i-you and I , were walking down Begeiit 
Street together. Yon told mo you had seen a 
picture in a shoji window that you. wanted to 
show, me.*- , ■ : 

‘I retiieiiiber the incident perfectly,’ said : Jimmy, 
but this time , without a smile. ‘It wa.s a very 
foggy night, and you first kept me waiting luilf- 
an-hour outside the shop, and then acted like a 
lunatic afterwards.’: ■: 

‘Well,’ : said Browne, without replying to his 
friend’s comments upon, his behaviour on that : 
occasion, ‘you may remember that the night 


following you dined with nio at Lallemand's, and 
met two ladies.’ 

‘Madame Bernstein and Miss Pctrovitch,’ said 
JiInm 3 ^ ‘Ireniomber. What next?’ 

Browne paused and looked a trifle sheepish 
before bo replied. ‘ Well, look bore, old man ; 
that girl, Miss Pctrovitch, is going to be itiy wife.’ 
He looked nervously at Jimmy a.s if he expected 
an explosion. 

‘I could have told you that long ago,’ said 
Jimmy, with imperturbable gravity. ‘And, by 
Jove! I’ll go further and ,say that I don’t think 
yon could do better. A.s fur as I could tell, she 
seemed an awfully nice girl, and I .should tliiiik 
she would make you ju.st the .soil of wife you 
want’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Browne, ninro pleased with 
Jimmy than he had ever been l.iefore. ‘ But f lmt 
only bring.s me to the begirniing of what I’ve to 
say,’ he coiitinuud. ‘Now I want you, before w'e 
go any further, to give me y<,»ur word as iv friend 
that whatever I may say to you you will not 
reveal to any one else. You cannot think how 
important it i.s, both to ber and to me.’ 

‘I will give you that promise, willingly,’ said 
Jimmy. ‘ Y<iu can tell mo whatever you like 
without any fear that I shall divulge it.’ 

‘Your promise is all I want^,’ said Browne. 
Then, .speaking very slowdy, and as tiai'iiestly a.s 
lie knew how, lie coiitinuud; ‘The truth of the 
matter is that that girl is by birth a Eussian. 
Her fatlier liad the misfortune to got into trouble 
over an attempt upon the Czar’s life.’ 

‘A Nihilist, I suppose?’ said Jimmy. 

Browne nodded. ‘Well, the attempt was cliis- 
coverud, and Katherine’s father was arrested amt 
scut to Sihuriii, condemned to inipri.sonment for 
life. Ho wa.s there for many years, but .later on 
he was drafted to the island of Saghaliun, on the 
eastern coast of Siberia, where he now i.s,’ : 

Jimmy nodiled. ‘After that?’ 

‘Well, cm the morning of the .second day after 
that dinner at Lallemaml’.s, Miss Petrov itch mid 
Madame Bernstein left for Paris, on .some im- 
portant busines.s, which I now believe to have 
been connected with the man Who was exiled, 
1 followed her, met her, and eventually proiMsed 
to her. Like the trump .she i.s, she did her be,'! 
to make me sue , that for me to love her wa.s 
out , of the question. Thinking hnly of me, she 
tried, to put me off by making me see how im- 
IJOssible it all Was. But instead of doing what 
she hoped, it only served to show me what a 
noble iiaUira the girl possessed.’ 

‘She is not rich, I suppo.se ?’ aislced Jimni 3 ’. 

‘She has .not a halfpenny more than, tliree 
hundred a year . assured to her,’ the other replied ; 
‘and she :sljuro3 that with Madame Bernstein.’ 

‘And yet slie wa.s willing to give up a huhdrod 
and twentj' thousand a, year, and the poeii.ion sho 
would, have iu English society as your wife ? ’ 

, ‘ She was,’: .said: Bi'dwiiq. 
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‘Then all I can sny, is,’ said Jimmy, with 
consitlcrablo conviction, ‘she must be one in 
a million. But I interrupted you; I’m sorry. 
Go on.’ 

‘Well,’ continued Browne, ‘to make a long 
story .short, she finislied by telling mo the .sad 
story of lier life. Of course she said that she 
could not possibly marry me, being the daughter 
of a convict. Then she went on to add that 
news had lately come to her — how I cannot say 
— that lier father is dying. It seenrs that he 
has been in failing health for some years ; and 
at last the terrible climate, tlie roughness of tlie 
living, and the knowledge that he was hopeles.sly 
cut o(f for the rest of his existence from all he 
held dear in the world has resulted in a com- 
plete collap.se. To hope to obtain a pardon 
from the Russian Government would be worse 
than futile. All that remains is to get him 
away.’ 

‘But, surely, my dear old Browne,’ .said Jimmy, 
who had listened aghast, ‘it cannot be po.ssible 
tliiit yon dream of assi.sting in the escape of a 
Bussian convict from Saglnilien ?' 

‘ That is exactly what I do think,’ replied Browne, 
with iinu.sual earnestness., ‘Come what may, if 
it costs mo all I am worth in the world, I am 
going to get the man out of that jioll on earth. 
Try to , tUiidc, my dear follow’, if yoti were in 
that girl’s place. Her father, the man w’hoin she 
has been bi’ouglit up to believe has been sacrificed 
for Ins country’s good, is dying. She declares it 
is her duty to be with him. How can I let her 
do that ? ’ 

‘I admit it is impo,ssible.’ 

‘Well, what remains? Either she must go to 
him, or he must come to her.’ 

“In plain word.s, she wants you to rkk your 
good name, all you havo in the world, your 
happine.ss, your very life indeed, in order to get 
a .fanatic out of the trouble he ha.s brought upon 
himsiilf.’ 

‘You can put it how you like,’ said Browne ; 
‘hut that i.s practically what it mean,?. But 
remember she i.s the w’oman w’ho i.s to be my 
wife. If I lose her what would life be worth to 
me?’ 

'fliis was the crucial part of the interview. 
For the first time it struck Browne that ho was 
figuring before his friend in rather a selfi.sh 
light. ‘I wanted to see yon,’ he began, ‘in 
order to find out whether you w’ould care to 
accompany mo to the Farther East. Remember, 
I don’t want you to pdedge anything. All that 
I a.sk of you is to say straight out wdiether you 
w’ould care to come or not. I shall sail in tlie 
yacht on Monday next for Japan. We shall 
touch at Iloiig-kong on route, where I nm to have 
an interview’ witli a man who, I Ijelieve, has 
brought off one or tw’o of these little affairs 
before. He : will tell me w’iiat I am to do, and 
may pio.ssil)]y do : it for mo. After that we 


proceed to Japan, where we arc to prick up 
Madame Bernstein and Miss Potrovitcli. From 
that mouieiit w'e shall act as ciremnstanoes 
dictate,’ 

‘And now I W’ant you to tell me one thing,’ 
said Jimmy ; ‘ what i.s your reason for wanting 
me to accompany you ? ’ 

‘ I will tell yon,’ said Brow’ne. ‘ I want you 
to coma with me because I am anxious to have 
one man on board, a friend, in whom I can 
place implicit confidence. Of cour.se Mason will 
bo there ; but a.s he will have charge of the 
boat, he W’ould ho comparatively usele.ss to me. 
To tell the truth, Jimmy, it will make mo easier 
to know that there, is some one else on board 
the boat w'ho will take care of Miss Petro- 
vitch in the event of anything happening to 
me.’ 

‘And how long do you propose to be aw’ay 
from England?’ hi.s friend inquired. 

‘Well, that i.s a very difficult que.stion to 
answ’or,’ .said Browne. ‘ We may bo aw'ay three 
months, po.ssibly w’e may be six. But you may 
i'e.st assured of one thing; we shall not be 
absent longer from Etighmd than is, absolutely 
necessary.' 

‘And when do you want an answer from me,’ 
said Jimni3’, 

‘As soon a.s you can let mo have one,’ Browne 
replied. ‘ Surely it should not take you long to 
make up .yotir mind ? ’ 

‘ You don’t know my faniilj’,’ he answ’cred. 

‘ Tliey say I can never make npo my mind 
at all. Will it do if I let you know by 
seven o’clock to-uight? I could arrange it by 
then.’ 

‘That would suit me admirably,’ said Browne.- 
‘You don’t think any the worse of me, old chap),: 
for asking so much of yon, do you?’ 

‘Angry with you?’ answered the utlier. ‘Why 
should I be? You’re ofl'ering me a jolly good 
holiday, in excellent company; and what’s more, 
you are adding a spice of danger too, which will 
make it doubly enjoyable. The only question is 
whether I can get away.’ 

‘At any rate I ’ll give you until to-night to 
make up your mind, I shall expject to hear from 
you before seven o’clock.’ 

‘You shall hear fro.m me without fail,’ said 
Jimmy; ‘and if by any chance I can’t manage 
it you will nndeistand— won’t you?— that it is 
not for any want of feeling for your.self.’ 

‘I know that, of course,’ said Browne ; and 
therenpoii the two young men shook liambs. 

A few moments later Browne bade him good- 
bye, and, calling a han.som, drove back to hi.s 
own house. As .soon ns he lunched he wrote to 
Eatheriue to tell her how things were piroceed- 
ing. The afternoon wu.s .spjunt in the pui’chnse 
of variou.s articles which ho intended to take 
with him. For tliis reason it was not itntil 
after .six o’clock: that he returned to hhs oiyn 
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lipHse. When lie did, the biitlor brought him a 
note upon a salver. He opened it, and found, as 
lie expected, that it was from Jimmy. 

‘Dear old man,’ it ran, ‘I am coming with 


yon, happen what may. —Always your friend, 
J. Roote.’ 

‘That is another step upon the ladder,’ said 
Browne. 


SOME MINOR R URAL I N J3 TJ S T R I E S. 


FREAM, the accomplished and 
distingni.shoci editor of the Quarterlij 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, drew attention in the June 
part of that periodical for 1894 to 
some minor rural industries that 
are not followed up in this country ns they ought 
to be. Dr Fream is not an enthusiast who .sees 
a fortune in a nursery garden and fancies that jam 
factories will be the sheet-anchor of the Briti.sh 
farmer. But while keenly alive to the clepi'e.ssed 
state of agriculture in this country, and to the 
difficult problems it presents to the political 
economist, he does not neglect any matter, however 
trivial, which hears upon those problems. Like 
all other agricultural writers, he is surprised that 
so many eggs and so much poultry should come 
from abroad, and that the value of these imports 
should be so rapidly iiioreasing. lu six years — 
between 1888 and 1893 — the value of these imports 
had risen from i.3, 480,000 to .£4,464,000, and this 
ill spite of the well-founded complaints of farmers 
that, the markets for agricultural produce are not 
remnnerative, and that prices are steadily falling. 
Dr Fream in his article takes up two subjects—- 
the cluck-fiittening industry carried on so success- 
fully near Leigliton Buzzard, and the fowl-fattening 
industry of Heatliflekl and Uckfield. So clearly 
and ably does he deal with both these important 
subjects that it would he unpardouahle impertiiicnce 
to attempt to sumimu'ise his article; and readers 
interested in the matter should turn to it, and 
they will find that no point is neglected, and that 
the w'hole subject has been handled with the care, 
thoroughness, and accuracy characteristic of the 
author. A : / ^ 

Some idea of the immense amouiit whicli 
British farmers lose through foreign competition 
may he gathered from the following list of staple 
food stuils imported iilto the United Kingdom in 
1803 : 



: Batter, margarine, milk, ohocse. , .£22,697,250 

Baeon, ham, pork, lard....... 14’804,260 

Barley, o,ats, peas, beans, hops, straw,.,,.,,. 13,814,600 
Bggs, poultry, game, rabbits.,.,..,...,,.,,,,,.:, 4,742,843 

Yegetabhs, piokloi? 2,879,239 

Fruit and conservca oE fruit,.;....,. 1;819,343 

±>00,660,031 

If oxen and bulls u-re added..., ..... 4 . 6,2l3,44r7 


Total ie()0,870,37S 


Sir George Birdwood, in a letter to the Times, 


rr. 

a.sked if it i.s not possible for a great part of the.se 
imported products to bo raised at home. He said ; 
‘The buyers in the various importing hou-ses of 
London are the mewt intelli.gent, the .shrewdest, 
and the most energetic Engli.slnneu of our genera- 
tion, and .-IS patriotic as tliey are able. They 
would buy all the eggs, poultry, and butter they 
want within the United Kingdom, provided lliey 
were as securel)^, ehauily, unirormly, iind ai'ti.stically 
put lip, and a.s promptly ami regularly -supplied, 
as are those of Franix' and Belgium, Holland and 
Denmark. Tliey would prefer to buy British 
eheese.s to American, were not the, latter carried 
by our railways from Liverpool to Loudon so 
much cheaper tliaii the former. Similar remarks 
apply to all the items of the li.st,’ 

This is not the first time that the attention of 
the agrieultural eommiiiiity has been directed to 
the neglect of poultry-rearing on a small scale, 
and to the po.ssibility of a large nuiuber of people 
taking it up and adding considerably to their 
income thereby. The points that Dr Fream 
hring.s out clearly are that egg-producing and 
poultry and duck fattening should be snjiplemen- 
tary to other occupations. -tljat m, that they should 
be on a small .scale, and that they requii'o untiring 
attention. In thi.s way, and in this alone, can 
they pay. They are not occupations for nien who 
want (0 he away from homo half their time, or 
who can comfortably -spend ,£500 a year on their 
per-sonal reipiirements. But they are ocenpations 
eminently adapted to thrifty, hard-working, intel- 
ligent people who are not too jirmul to earn an 
honest living with thoir invn hamis. 

One cannot help regretting that so many of our 
small towns depend largely for their egg.s, butter, 
and poultry on other coimtrie.s. Surely there must 
be, somolhing wrong .somewhere when one finds 
the grocers and the jioulterera looking to France 
and Holland for .supplies whicli one would snii- 
po.se could ho drawn ! froiii the immediate neigh- 
hourliood of the town itself. 

The .stumbling- block, s to the extension of the 
minor rural industries are uiidouhtedly that small 
■prod iicers have seldom auy capital, and that they 
arc not,alway,s intelligent enough, though one can 
seldom censure them for lack of industry ; while 
the huger iieople, though they have the capital 
and thediitelligence, lack the industry and prefer 
to. leave . the work to paid depeudeut.s. Therein 
lias the. . e-vplaimtioji of the almo.st inevitable 
failure.; these : industries are for small people 
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workini' witli Uieii' own hands and brain.s, and not 
afraid of long hours and constant exposure. 

At this moment, although small holdings are 
not ea.sy to get, there are many places where a 
few acres of land can be bought at £20 an acre. 
Ten or fifteen acres would be ample ; that would 
co.st £300, while £360 would buy the neoesisary 
sheds and appliances, though some hundreds more 
would be needed to stock the holding — say £1000 
altogether. An industriou.s man with a little hired 
labour would have no difficulty on such a holding 
in growing a large amount of produce, which 
would command a ready sale in the market-towns 
near, or would support him and ids I'liinily ; while 
the egg and poultry iudirsti'les would he supple- 
mentary and would be profitable. 

A clergyman wliom I often u.sed to visit had a 
small parish, a slender iiieoine, and a large family 
— the three often go together. 

Like many of the country clergy, he had 
plenty of spare time, and ho turned it to profit- 
able account. His fruit, of which he grew a 

great deal, sold well ; so did hi.s eggs, vege- 
tables, aiid poultry; while hi.? pig.s, of which ho 
reared many, found a ready sale in a small town 
near. He had, he positively as,sured me, no 
private means at all, while his professional in- 
come fell short, value of parsonage included, of 
£166 a year. Of course I do not know, and 

cannot even guess, what his very Large garden 

brought in ; hut this I do know, tliat he had so 
little glebe that lie had to rent a goo(l-.sized field ; 
and yet, while sufficiently popular and successful 
in his pari.sh, lie lii-ed in rude plenty, and, 

seconded by a hard-working wife, found no diffi- 
culty in making ends meet. Tlii.s vicar’s industry 
was a good example to his neighbours, and added 
to his local influence and helped to (ill his church ; 
it certainly did not do him any harm. 

Another case is still more striking. A keen 
Scotsman, a house agent, who has had a long 
apprenticcsliip to hard work at the Cape, carries 
on ill the most crowded part of a largo village, 
near two towns of some iuiportauce, a most 
profitable duck-fatteuiiig iiidu.stry. This man has 
great control over his time, and iiitieh of his 
work is done by correspondence. He lias a 
large walled-iii yard and some raiiihliiig old sheds ; 
but hi.s space is extremely limited. The ducks 
are reared in surprising nuiiiher.s, and sold to an 
hotel at remunerative price.s. It is certainly a 
sight not .soon forgotten to see the army of duck- 
lings ill that .small yard, while the shed.s are 
crowded with sitting hens, and artiflciul incuba- 
tion goe.s on on a large scale besides. 

No one .suppo.se.s tliat there is unbounded scope 
for thi.s industry, bat in the country at large 
there ought to he an outlet for a good many 
thoii.sand .small people. The capital needed is 
not largo, nor is it necessary to give one’s whole 
time to it. 

The demand for poultryj according to. Dr Fream, 


is very large, and greatly in exces.s of the supply ; 
though, of course, plenty of authoritie.s are to be 
found who contend that this statement is not 
correct, and that poultry do not pay. But when 
did antlioritics agree! 

Both the clergyman and the house agent found 
that they could dispose of all their produce-— 
indeed, that they could have sold many times as 
much as they could raise. A connection is not 
difficult to form, though one cannot deny that 
success would be more probable close to towns of 
some importance with a largo resident population. 

In some cases shop.s are supplied, but not 
coniinonly, as the shopkeeper naturally wants 
his profit, and expects a large share of the 
receipts for liimself. In all the really .successful 
case.s — -and they hav’e not been few — the producer 
lias been in direct communication with the 
consumer, . and has avoided the middleman’s 
clmrge.s. 

Village sliopkecpcTB with cheap land clo.se to 
their hou.ses might in many ca.ses carry on, with 
the lielp of their wive.? and familie-s, .such an 
industry, e.specially near towns of some size, where 
they could di.spose of their surplus. 

One does not want to suggest that life should 
be shorn of all its attractions and enjoyments ; 
but one thing is certain — that the public school 
and nniver.sity man can rarely take ,up this or 
most other laborious non-intellectual calling.? with 
any hope of success. Ho lacks patient industry, 
or, at any rate, the right sort of industiy. He 
likes to linger over his meals. He is nut partial 
to early rising. He soon feels tliat he has dune 
a prodigious amount of work and needs change ; 
and he much prefers sauntering about and watch- 
ing his paid dependants, whom he thereby very 
much hinders. 

But to a man not accustomed to the refine- 
ments and elegances of life, one who call and 
will work like the house agent mentioned above, 
a man of sliort nights and long laborious days, 
there oiiglit to be much more scope. 

What foreigners could do we can do just as 
well. Many growing, flourishing town.? offer mar- 
kets that depend in the main on foreign supplies. 
AVere, all our egg.?, poultry, cheese, hardy fruits, 
and , butte r to be raised in England, British 
agriculture might not be prosperous, but it would 
he far more prosperous than it is at present, and 
many thoiasaud more families would live on and 
by the land. 

Let mo close my pajier with a few words on 
Prance and Belgium. In the neighboiirliood of sub- 
tropical Cannes flowers are grown iu immense 
quantities, and the perfumes produced there are 
said to be worth £800,000 a year, oi', rather, the 
exports amount to that sum. One hundred tons 
of Parma violets are said to bo grown there, 
1500 tons of orange-flowers, 600 tons of geraniums, 
260 tons of ja.stnine, and 1500 tons of roses. The 
wormwood for absinthe and tliO; mint for pep-^ 
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pemint come largely from tins wonclorfiil dis- 
trict, as do also many of the strange poisonous 
drinks used in Paris. Prom Ghent, on the other 
hand, 752 tons of live plants were grown for the 
British markets in 1897. Great care is given to 
these minor industries, and more greenhouses are 


being put up every year; while England, which 
is rapidly becoming the one land where agri- 
cultural depression i.s most acutely felt, is the 
best market in the world for all the .surplus 
agricultural produce of more .slirewd and in- 
dustrious nations. 


O^TLT A DOa: AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 


FART III. 



jjOW a great terror took me again. 
The ruffian was armed ; lie had a 
pick to hi.s hand, and carried a 
sheath-knife, I knew. What if, 
in a struggle, lie .should happen 
to disable or .stab tlie dog ? 

‘There was a desperate scrimmage going on. I 
could hear Jock’s growls ami snap.?. Presently 
the wretch gave a sharp scream. 

“‘Thnt’.s one for Jock," I .said, to myself. 

‘But I must make h'im come in. I must have 
him to guard the sluift till I managed to get 
oiit. Never, mind the man. My only thought 
was to get , out of that accursed' hole— that living 
grave. I called and shouted to Jock to come 
in.. His training told. Piu'iona as the dog was, 
he. obeyed nio, and came to the top of the 
shaft. ■ ' 

'“‘Toil must stop here, Jock, and watch him— 
to hiind hi.m.^to looli out.’’^^ 

, ‘ Ajid , there he stood sentinel. , Bristling all over 
with fury . and . his great fangs: gleaming, he 
looked a forfiiidable antagonist indeed. But how 
to get up? The , shaft wa.s too wide to out foot- 
holes, except perhaps in, one of the corners. And 
then the time. But a lucky thought struck me. 
The laths were of free grained .stuHi With the 
pick I split from them some stout stakes, wliioh 
I sharpened at one end, and then drove them 
into the corner of, the shaft with the pick, one 
over. the other, getting up step by step. “Now, 
Jock, stand fast ; watch him, old dog I ” 

‘One more peg in and I can get hold of the oro.ss 
log. Another a bit higher and Jock was slobher- 
ing my face. I could feel the niffian had moved 
away. One more effort and I wa.s up out of that 
hideous hole— out of that deadly pitfall. 

.‘I; sank down on the heap of headings, and 
.hugged; and,: , kiaaed old Jock. , Never can i foiget 
my feBlinga,, My, foot was useless and giving me 
:,great,agony ;; but never mind that, I :wa.s up iu 
the free open air .again, : How green the grass 
looked, and how bright : the suiwhine ! Never 
before did the aky look so blue. Away at the 
very top of one of the ridges oppG,site, a great tree 
stood up clear against the lilue sky ; a floolc of 
white , cockatoo.s were : whirling and screaming 
.around it.. How white, they avere; and how they 
. glistened like silver in the sunlight 1. .1 have never 


since seen a tree with cockatoos dying round it 
without tliB whole of this scene coming hack 
pihuiily before me. 

‘But where was my would-he murderer? Why, 
just over at a little clump of wattle scrub, about 
thirty yards off, bu.s}' at .something. Just then 
he looked round, saw me on the heap of stone.s, 
and gave a great .start. I saw then what he had 
been doing. In his hand he h.‘.ul a long light 
.sniffing, , to which he had lashed his sheath-knife. 
This then was a spear, and with it he would be 
able to keep Jock off’ and shib him when ho got 
the chance. But I was out of the hold, and 
tliongli I had no weapon save the pick he had 
loft behind liim, and couldn’t .stand upriglit, still 
there were lots of good stones round me. You 
know you can’t heat bush riddies at flinging 
stones ; 1 used to he a regular dou at it. If it 
cauio to a duel with stoiiK.s, I wasn’t frightened 
of coming off second best. 

‘ As he ciune slowly fennvard J saw tliat lie 
limped a bit, and there was a big blood-stuiu on 
his moleskin trou.ser.s. “Tlint’s .jock’s work," I 
thought, as I raised niy.HcU' up on one knee and 
■ gathered plenty of liaiuly-sized nimmmition, making 
the dog keep well in. Tom .saw, my determined 
.stand, and although he knew, he had hurt me 
badly with the big .stone, he didn’t know how 
much I wa.s crippled. Ho stood watching me for 
a wliilc, calculating the chances, and then, after 
■shaking his fiat at me and using some very had 
language, he moved slowly off to the tents. I 
could think of nothing better to do after that 
tluin to give old Jock anotlier good hug, then 
crawl painfully across to tlie same clump of 
wattle.s, fi.v my.self up a spear like his, and get 
back to my heap of 8tone.s. :Now by good luck, 
on leaving, camp that morniug, 1 had brought my 
billy with me, lialf-full of cold tea, and there it 
was still untouched where I pub it before going 
down that deadly shaft. I was parched with 
thirst, and I had then, the sweetest drink of all 
my life.’ , \ 

I have tried to give yon tliis story as faithfully: 
as 1 can repeat it, hut no words of miuo can 
convey any idea of the dramatic iminner in which 
it wa.s told, : 01 V rather,, acted to mo. My frioml, 

, Mortis, had gradually become very :exoited, and 
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■when he hnd hronglib the story up to his arrival 
at the fateful gully he got up from his chair, 
moving restlessly up and clown. Jock had jnmpecl 
down too, oind kept follo-vving him about, whim- 
pering and giving little, short barks of suppressed 
excitement. Then Jim acted all the scene in the 
shaft. I-Ie caught up a tray from the table to 
show how ha guarded his head from the first 
stone. Then up about so high on the wall was 
the height of the drive. This was the way he 
crouched clown ; and so on. But when, to imitate 
the whistle-oall, ho put his fingers in his. mouth 
and blew it so shrilly as to make tlie house ring 
again, little Jock lost all control over himself. 
He burst out into furious barking; he flew here, 
there, everywhere, after invisible enemies, and 
tore round and round Jim as thougli to protect 
him from some, by us, unseen danger. By the 
time Morris came to finding the hilly of tea he 
was calmer, and sat down again. Jock also re- 
turned to his po.st on the chair. 

‘There’s something very queer in the waj’ your 
little clog goes on,' said Jim. ‘One would .almost 
think ho knew what I was talking about. I can’t 
make it out at all.’ 

Now to me, who was cpuotly watching the 
whole scene and knew the clog’s liahibs, it was 
stranger still. I felt convinced that I hail seen 
two actors going thronglr a porformanee they 
were perfectly familiar with — I am of that opinion 
still. How one of them came to know his part 
in it I had just heard. But what about the other 
— the clog ? 

‘So now,’ Continued Jim, ‘I have e.vplainecl to 
you how my old dog helped to save me from a 
miserable death, and how I got this crippled foot, 
and perhaps that is all you want to know.’ 

‘Excuse me, my friend,’ I replied, ‘You have 
certainly got out of the shaft, and are sitting on 
the headiug.s just now with a make-shift spetxr, a 
crushed foot, and a dog, in the heart of the range.s, 
and a murderous ruflian prowling round ; but so 
far from being saved yet, I should say you -cvero 
in One of the tightest places possible ; so fire away. 
I want the yarn, the whole yam, and nothing hut 
the whole yarn.’ 

‘All right,’ replied Jim; ‘then olf wo go 
again. 

‘You will understand that I had been vvatchiug 
my wortliy mate pretty closely. As I got back 
with the spear I .saev him go up the flat with the 
bridles, and pre.seiitly come back with all three 
horse.?. He then quietly saddled mine and the 
j>ack-hc)rse, j^ullecl clown both tents, picked out the 
best— mine of course— pnt all the ration.?, the tent, 
and everything else he could lay his hands on, 
mcfliuling the other saddle, on the jMck-horso ; 
piled up the other tent, my blankets, and all the 
rest of the things he didn’t mean to take, in a heaq), 
and set fire to them. And I, boss, had to .sit there 
wyatching him. I tried, but found I could iiot 
move freely enough to do any good. 


‘ I didn’t want any one to tell me what his 
game was; he was just going to leave me there, in 
a crippled state, to starve. Not a nice lookout, 
eh? but just heaven compared with being clown 
that cursed hole. 'When he had ev’ery thing 
packed up and ready ha rode towards me till 
witliin speaking distance, still holding his spear, 
and shouted : 

‘“You stick there, yon ! I missed you one 

way, but I’ve got you anotlier. I can see you’re 
cooked, or you wouldn’t have let me take the horses 
and things so quiet. Just stop -evhere you are and 
starve; you’ve neither tucker nor shelter. You’d 
better have let me settle yon in tlie shaft short and 
s'weet, you know'. Well, I shan’t forget you or 
your blasted lapdog ; he has given me something 
to remeraher him by, so I’ll give you a look up 
in a few (lays just to get that hit of coin you’re 
keeping so kindly for me, and I won’t forget 
this time to bring a shooting iron with roe in 
case it’s rvanted. So long, liiy hearty, and keep 
your pecker up.”’ 

‘And with that off he went, leading the pack- 
horse and driving tlie other "with the bridle tied 
up before him. I gave him a fair time to get well 
away, and then stai’ted for the camp, I had a 
great job to get ovei‘, for I was pretty w'dl loaded, 
my sliirt being full of stones in case he came back 
on me .siidden-like, and I had a good drink croi3.sing 
the bed of the creek. Eir.st I put down the stones, 
and ■went down to the creek for another loud. 
You mustn’t laugh at the stone,?, boss ; they were 
the only things I could depend on to beat him off 
with if he attacked me. People may think notliiiig 
of stones who can’t throw .straight, but I tell you, 
in the hands of a man who can, they are a very 
effective weapon. Then I overhauled the wreck. 
The fire hadn’t clone as much harm as I thought ; 
there was no wind, and the things hiul only 
smouldered. I rooted out a good many pieees of 
the tent, some parts of my hlnnkets, a few of my 
clothe.?, and two bag.?, in one of wdiich I got a little 
hit of salt meat — about a pound and a half. Then 
under the bushes I. had lain clown to slitep on was 
a .small sacldlc-pouch. In that I got three ship’s 
hisouits, about half-a-pouncl of rice tied up in a 
sock, and a cake of tobacco. In another old jumper 
I got a little hag of tea and sugar mixed — enough 
to make three small pots. Besides that I found Ivalf 
a johnny cake I left from breakfast, and Jock 
sniffed out of the bushes a piece of cooked meat— 

, about tw'o pounds— that the ruffian had slung aw'ay. 
So this was our stock of provi.sion.s — three bi.s- 
cnits, balf-a-pound of rice, half a johnny cake, 
two qjounds cooked meat, a pound and a half raw 
meat, tea and sugar for three pot.?, and a cake of 
tobacco ; .so we weren’t .starved yet by a lung way. 
By this time my foot had got .so bad and .swollen 
that it had to be looked to. Before starting I 
thought of the time, and pulled out father’s old 
silver watch. Well, what time do you think it 
was? Just ten o’clock. All this business I have 
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been telling you of had only taken about three lioiir.« 
and a half from the time we left the camp after 
breakfast, Putting the watch down beside me, I 
started to out off my boot. There was plenty of 
blood in it, and the foot was a terrible sight. I’ll 
just tell you what the matter was. The big stone 
had come down fair on the instep and smashed 
nearly all the bones of the top of the foot, some 
into two or tlirea pieces, and some of these were 
sticking through the skin. I noted this afterwards, 
for the pain in getting the boot off was so great 
that I fainted away. Wlion I came to my senses 
poor .Jock was whining and licking luy face in 
great trouble. 

‘ I had to take myself up pretty sharp ; there 
must be no more fainting business if I w.-is ever 
to will free out of this fix. I did the be.st I 
could to get tile foot into shape, bandaged it 
with uuburnt bits of my shirts, and then with 
strips of the tent, with some thin pieces of bark 
for splints. It wasn’t a great Job for a doctor, 
but I got wonderful relief, and, with one of the 
tent forks for a crutch, felt a deal more active. 
But time (lies. I looked at the watch ; it was now 
twelve o’clock. Something must be done to get 
away from this place before night. I would not 
stop there for all the world. Now I had got an 
idea in my head, and had been turning it over all 
the time I was dre.Miiig my foot. 

‘This scoundrel Lawrence was, as I have said, a 
very poor busliman and a very bad rider. I had 
led the pack-horse nil tlio way here, and it had 
taken me all my time, too, in places. So I felt 
sure ho could never lead a pack-horse and drive 
another before liiiii in country like this. I was 
certain of that. If he nuuinged to get tlie horse 
a mile away from the camp it would give him all 
he knew. There was a chance he might only go 
a short distance off and camp, but I didn’t think 
so ; Jock showed no signs of uneasiness. My ide,a 
was he would lose the horse before he had gone 
very fur and not trouble about it, never tliinking it 
po.ssible for me, in my crippled state, to either find 
or catch an uubobbled horse. Something mast he 
risked, and I determined to put Jock’s training to 
the test. Mr Oxley ami I had trained the two dogs. 


among other thiiig.s, to go forward at a certain 
signal in wide circles and head in anything they 
found. They would work thus singly or together, 
on either hor.se or cattle camp.?. I crawled down 
to where the lior.se.s had .started from, put Jock on 
the. scent, talked to him, showed him the whi.stle, 
blew the signal, with the cry, 'Seek forward — seek 
forward,’ moving ray arm round in the direction 
he was to go, and then gave tlie signal again. 
Jock looked at rno, pricked ]ii.s ears, gave one 
snuff at the trail, and was off down tlu! Flat full 
gallop. I got back to my stones and .spear, and 
sat with tlio watch in my hand counting the 
minutes. Oh, how .slowly they went ! Oh, how 
lonely I felt ! If poor old Jock was only back. 
What if ho should rim foul of Lawrence and 

think I meant liim to lie I'ouiided in ami get 
wounded ? Oh, those weary hamls on the watch, 
how .slow they went ! Minutes .seemed like hours. 
It was jast half-past twelve when I .started Jock. 
It got slowly, so vei'y slowly, to one o’clock. I ’ll 
wait the hour, and them try to recall him. I 

filled the first pipe I had smoked since breakfast, 

and tbonglit I would count the puffs ; but I 
couldn’t smoke. At last it came to half-past one. 
Well, if that was only one hour, there can't be more 
than half-a-dozen in a whole day.— -What ? — eh? 
Wa.s that a dog’s challenge ? Yes j but how faint ! 
— It’s Jack ! Hurrah 1 Ami he has got .something. 
What is it? Oh, if he has come across that 

rulliau and tried to round him in ! There’s one 
consolation if he does ami the man is on horae- 
imck ; he will make the horse throw him, to a 
certainty. 

‘That’.s somothing like the way I fidgeted and 
fumed. 

‘But it w.a.s Jock’s voice, and it came steadily 
nearer and nearer. .He wa,s fetchhig something 
in. A minute or two more, ami, oh, what a leap 
my heart gave ! — for lliore, just turning up the, 
Flat, wa.s the spare hor.se which Jock wa.s bringing 
along like a regular arti.st, right up: to where I 
was standing, 'rhe bridle, wa.s on him, fa.^tened 
up. I trembled so I could hardly limp forward 
to catch him ; hut at best the rains were in my 
hand. Thank Goil for it ! 


THE L I O H O P S OUT II A M E E I 0 A. 



^HE lion, as the puma is commonly 
called in South America, has of 
late years hecouie very rare in niost: 
parts of that country, as it is a very, 
shy,, wary animal, and is only to 
^ ^ ^ ^ lonely, . nniiihabited 

spots, far away from the haunts: of nmu, ’ .Though 
it goes by, the name: of the lion, it lm.s none of 
the savage (pimlibies of the king of beasts, and even 
. when at bay is an arrant :coward, unlike, all other 
members of the feline race, which arc accustomed 


to, fight for life imtil the hmt ga.sp. The jaguar 
or South American tiger, i.s a much more for 
midable animal, and has often been known t( 
attack a man, a feat hardly over attempted Iij 
the puma. The puina’s strength, however, fur at 
.animal of its .size, is astmiisliing, and it is able t( 
carry off a sheep with the greatest ease; though 
if piiivsiied, it will relinquish its prey, . and mak( 
off without attempting to show fight. 

.Puinasiare a terrible scourge to llocic-awners, ai 
the havoc they eomuiit among the sheep and youuf 
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calves is very great, and tliey are so quick and 
silent in their ’ movemeuta that it is extremely 
difficult to Oiitcli them in the act of carrying 
off their prey. A friend of mine, rvho was for 
.some years sheep -farming in the River Plate, 
thit,9 de.scribes his experience of the.se animals : 

‘I was .some years ago on the outside pampas 
in charge of a flock of sheep which a puma used 
to visit constantly. Thu grazing-land round was 
covered with immensely tall clumps of a reedy 
kind of grass called pajet, and there were but few 
hoHse.s in the neighbourhood. About a leiigiie from 
my ranch were two higli hills, covered with large 
bouldei'.s of stone ; and it was in holes beneath 
the.se the pumas had their hiir.s. There were two 
flocks of sheep at the liouse, and both I and the 
native in charge of the other flock liad been 
provided with rifle.s and plenty of cartridges to 
kill the puma if possible. One corral, or sheep- 
pen, was a IJttle distance awaj' in front of the 
house ; but, .strange to say, our friend made no 
attempt to carry olf a sheep from the flock which 
was conllued there, hut alway.s came to the corral 
of the one I was in ciiargo of, wliich rvas cpiite 
close to the liouse — in fact, the window looked 
out into the corral itself. The reason we 
a.s.signed for this was that a large plot of maize 
liad been planted on one side of it, and at the 
far end the clump.s of paja grass grow right up 
to the corral fence ; while the coiral of the flock 
ill front of the house stood upon a slight hill, and 
had no cover on any side. We had about lialf-a- 
dozeii dogs, which used to sleep outside ; but they 
never appeared to be aware of the piuiia’.s ap- 
proach until the sheep came dashing madly from 
the quarter it had entered. Tlio cuiiiiing beast 
seemed to know the niglita we were on tlie watch, 
and would sometiines let a week or more pa.ss 
without paying us a visit; then, ju.st as we were 
beginning to relax a little in our vigilance, 
we ivould liear the sheep rmsliing about in the 
corral ; and wlien we dashed out through the 
window, which was always open, we would find 
tliem huddled up in a corner, while hero and 
there tliree or four were lying kicking on the 
ground. These all had their necks broken by a 
blow from the animal’s paw, done either in play 
or to get them out of its road while searching 
for a fat animal to carry off, as it never failed to 
select one of the be,st .sheep in the flock. The 
whole affiiir was over so quickly that, though 
several times, I am sure, scarcely two minutes had 
elapsed before we were on the far side of the 
corral, we could never discover any sign of the 
robber ; and I often found myself wondering if 
there was not .somelliing supernatural about the 
animal’s movemeuta, .so speedily and silently did 
it disappear. The dogs, however, always used to 
follow it into the open, and twice were so close 
on its tracks that they made it leave its prey. 

: We used to mount our horses when wo heard 
them giving tongue ; fuid on both occasions we 


found the animals the puma was carrying off lying 
untouched, but perfectly dead, in the long grass. 
Both of them had the marks of the puma’.s teeth 
in one of their fore-legs, as well as having their 
necks broken ; for tlie powerful creature used evi- 
dently to carry off its victim.s slung over its back, 
liolding one of their fore-legs in its mouth, -while 
the two hind ones trailed upon the ground on the 
other side. Even wlien the puma got olf undis- 
turbed with ils prey, it was an ea.sy matter with 
the dogs to find the carcass next day, liiddeii in 
a clump, of grass, but with the fattest parts, the 
breast and kidneys, devoured. We used to poi,son 
the remains ; but tliougb numbers of foxes, hawks, 
mid other carnivorous animals ami bh'd.s were often 
found dead round about, the puma never seemed 
to return to the carcass to make another meal. The 
natives used to say that its sense of smell was so 
fine that it could at once detect if any one had been 
near the spiofc, and would then never approach the 
carcass again. We also tried pitfalls, with a live 
lamb tied above as a bait ; but tlie ivary beast 
never went near the place, and all we caught was 
one of our own lior.ses, which one night fell into 
the pit. This puma made about twenty visits to 
my flock in the space of tliree mouths without 
our ever catching a glimpse of it, though one night 
we must have been very close on its tracks. 

I happened to be at the window when the sheep 
came running towards the house, and dashed out 
at once without wailing to lift my rifle (I bad my 
revolver in my belt), calling to the dogs ns I went. 
As I was running across the corral I distinctly 
heard the thud of a heavy body against the wooden 
gates in one corner, and fired two shots in that 
direction. On reaching the spot I found the sheep 
the puma was carrying off — a lug wether — still 
alive, but witli its fore-leg and shoulder completely 
torn away from its body. The puma wa.s evidently 
ju-st making oil' with its prey when it heard me 
calling to the dog.s, and in its liurry had not 
jumped high enough to clear the gates, got tlie 
sheep entangled in them, and had torn oil’ the 
jpoor animal’s shoulder in it.s efforts to get tlie 
remainder of the body free. I used afterwards to 
tie up a dog iu that corner ; and a.s at first it 
used to howl all niglit, the puma discontinued its 
visits. But directly our canine watcliinan got ac- 
ciLstoraed to the po.st and ceased making a noise, 
it made, a raid one night at the other corner and 
carried oil’ another .sheep. This, however, was its 
last visit, a.s afterwards wo tied dog,s all round 
the oprral, and thus stopped its depredations. 

‘Tlie following summer I went one evening 
with two natives to sleep at a ranch three leagues 
off, where next day we were to .secure some of our 
sheep which had .strayed away and got mixed in 
a neighbouring Hock. The ranch was a small 
oiie ; and, as the night was very warnb wo were 
all sleeping outside, and had just turned hi when 
the flock, which was lying about n lmiidred yards 
off, came rushing towards the house. It was very 
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bright at tlie time, and tlie old native in charge 
cauglit a glimpse of Bometliing yellow in the 
niicfst of the sheep. lie immediately made 
straight for his horse, which was picketed near, 
and, holloaing to the dogs, set off with them in 
pursuit at full gallop, calling out to us as he went, 
“Unison! Un leon 1” (“ A linn 1 a lion !”). We 
iiiouuted and followed as quickly as we could, and 
about two hundred yards from the hiit found the 
dogs had brought the animal to hay. in. a large 
clump of paja grass. At first 1 thought it was 
a large yellow dog they had caught trying to 
steal a sheep ; but the peculiar snarling noise the 
animal made, and the way it arched its hack, 
quickly made me aware what it was, though until 
then I had never seen a puma in its rvihl state. 

I remarked that it showed very little inclination 
to fight, hut tried to get through the clump and 
escape on the other side when it saw us approach' 
ing. The dogs, however, gave it no quarter, 
though they took care to keep out of tlie way of 
its formidable claws, which every now and tlieii 
shot out with lightning rapidity at tho boldest of 
its assailants. The old shepherd had meanwhile 
gone hack to the ranch fur his lasso ; and, watcli- 
ing his opportunity, he threw the coils round the 
puma’s neck, and then started off at full gallop, 
dragging the half-throttled benst after liim. Its 
cries as it was dragged along closely resembled 
those of a young child, and were something pitiful 
to hear,; but once the dogs saw their enemy 
stretched out and powerless they dashed at it 
from dll sides, and we had great difficulty to save 
the, hide from being torn to pieces. lyhen Ave 
succeeded in driving the dogs away we found the 


animal was quite dead, choked by the las.so, which 
the old native t<dd me Avas tho quickest and surest 
AA'ay of killing them. It Avas a large male, of a 
taAvny yelloAV colour, Avith a dark .stripe doAVii 
the hack, Avhere the hair Avas of a much darker 
colour than that on it.s sides. It Avas very gaunt 
and thin, and appeared half-starved, or it Avould 
scarcely have approached so near a house Avliore 
there Avere men, for Ave Avere all talking at tho 
time the sheep began to run. The old shepherd 
said it must have been very Aveak, else he Avould 
scarcely have overtaken it Avilh the dog.s, as pumas 
arc very quick in their moveineut.s, and Avill soon 
distance a Iiorsenian. Their grease is said to be 
a sovereign cure for rheumatism ; but lliero Avas 
not a particle to ho found on the one Ave killed. 
I uftea tliought it must have been tlie same that 
used to visit iny Hock, as it never returned the 
folloAving Avinter. When they cannot get sheep 
and calves these auimaLs prey iqiou parlridge.s, 
armadillos, young deer, and cAmn young ostriches 
(rheas) ; for several times 1 have di.s(;overed their 
lairs among tho rucks by the annadillo shells and 
ostrich fentliors lying outside. 

‘It AA'as very lucky that the puma paid us such 
an early visit that night before avo Avere asleep, 
us the sheep Avuru not shut in the corral, and 
some little time belbre, not far from my ranch, 
a female and two cub.s found a Hock feeding one 
night at some little distance from the houiie, and 
drove it olf in front of them, playing Avith the 
sheep as a cut does Avith a mou.se, and disabling 
oA’cr a hundred, most of Avhich Avere found to, have 
tlieir necks broken ; for the puma always strikes 
in the same place, on one side of the throat.' 


THE HO MAN 0 B O F MHTB Y WOE K H OUSE. 

By Mrs Isabel Smith. 



,1 HE Guardians of Mutby Workhbuse 
had just finished their ordinary 
meeting, Avhen the Master, Avitli 
rather a sheepish e-xpressiou of 
ocmntemince, observed: 

‘I think, geutlemeu, I ought to 
lay before : you a letter I ieceiv;ed yesterday. 
Eirst one of the. sort , ! CAmr had.’ : 

‘Bear me, Tripp), what’s that? ’ exclaimed the 
, chaplain, otherwise the Kector of Mutby, com- 
nionly called, Parsott: Weaver, a round, rosy-faced 
man,: who, more resembled a farmer than a clergy- 
man. 

, The , other members of the Board ceased their 
, various, conveTsations and looked : expectant, all 
■except Dr,:Eve8ham, the medical officer. : , Eor thei 
last half-hour he had heard every impatient ithud 
of his handsome chestnut’s hoofs .on the gravel 
outside, and felt that what might be an agreeable 
, method of piassing a, little spare time tO his' con- 


freren Avas a AVaste of pirecioua inoments to a busy 
man like himself. The whole biisiuess inight he 
settled so much more quickly had they been 
concise instead of rambling and disputative. He 
had just been Avoiiduring how it could ever have 
been accepted as a popitilar fact that his sex AA’ere 
.hehindluind in the niatter of speech, Avhen this 
neAV delay occurred. He was a mail of about 
thirty-five, quiet and reserved, living by him- 
self, and accustomed to long, lonely drives 
about the Suffolk country on his professional 
errands. 

‘Well, Tripp, what is it?’ repeated Parson 
Weaver rather . impatiently. He had been inter- 
rupted , in an interesting discussion Avith his 
neighbour, the Squire, about tho trotting hackney 
.and ‘ gate-post ’ mangolds that he had got first 
:,pn’ize3 for at the recent agricultural show. 

, The Master;, cleared his throat, and read, some- 
-what „uervously, the folloAving epiistle ; 
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Sept. 15, 18—. 

To the Master of Muthy Workhouse. 

Sir, — I am a native of Thorpe St Barnabas, and left this 
coniitry forty years ago for Australia, where I made a com- 
fortable fortune. I am now returned to my native land, 
but find nearly all my friends are gone and scattered, I 
am fifty -eight years of age, strong and hearty, and want a 
wife to help spend my .savings. Can you recommend me a 
nice, respectable young woman among your inmates ? I 
should prefer a single woman, not a widow, and would 
make her a good husband. Tlease write by return to 
Stephen Ya.vley, Bell Inn, Thorjre St Barnabas, Suffolk. 

A smile appeared on most of the faces round 
the baize-covered table as the Master finished, 

‘ Dear me, Tripp,’ said the parson, ‘ are j'ou to be 
turned into a matrimonial agent in your old age?’ 

The Master half-laughed. ‘ It would seem so, sir. 
Ciu'iou.s letter, i.su’t it, gentlemen 'I But I thought 
it my duty to show it you.’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ echoed all. Dr Evesham 
was gazing absently out of the big window at a 
distant view of .stained wherry-sails gliding up 
the river, 

‘What ia your opinion, Eve.shaiu?’ asked the 
Sipiire rather pettishly. He thought the ineclical 
officer might take a little iiitere.st in the subject, 
so that he could get back the sooner to the more 
interesting one of agriculture, and convince Parson 
Weaver that the prize for mangolds had been 
unfairly bestowed. 

‘ My opinion 1 I have hardly had time to form 
one,’ answered the doctor coolly. ‘ But I don’t 
know , that I should take any notice of the 
letter.’ 

The Master coughed deprecatingly. ‘ Well, sir, 
if I may be so bold as to suggest, I just men- 
tioned the matter to my wife, and she say,3 she 
thinks he might do for Susannah West’ 

‘ Susannah West ! ’ exclaimed the doctor, bring- 
ing tile legs of his chair to the ground .so violently 
as to make the others start. 

‘Is that the girl with the reddish hair?’ asked 
the Sipiire, screwing up his eyes meditatively. 

‘ And violet dyes,’ said the parson ; ‘ very much 
like some of the old masters’ portraits of the 
Madonna.’ 

‘ The young woman’s father was a small fanner 
at Cuttou Ail’ Saints,’ said the Master, ‘and 
failed. She was ill for a long while after she 
got here. It seemed to prey upon her mind.’ 

‘ Yes, ye.s, wo all remember,’ said the medical 
officer. ‘Slie had a low fever; it was a tough 
job to pull her through.’ 

‘You ordered port wine for her, sir,’ said the 
butcher cheerfully. He did not object to what 
some members called extravagance in the sick- 
dieting, which generally included a good supiply 
of beef-tea. 

‘A sad case, a sad case,’ said the Squire. ‘But 
I don’t see why the young woman can’t go out 
to service.’ 

‘Not strong enough,’ rejdied the doctor, ‘nor 
brought , up to that sort of work. She has the 


instincts of a lady, but unfortunately not enough 
education to fit her for teaoliiiig-,’ 

‘Then, from what I can see of it,’ said the 
Squire, ‘she will be here for the rest of her 
days— like old Molly Mobbs, that was reckoned 
to have cost the ratepayers over one thousand 
pounds altogether.’ 

‘ Unleiss she accepts this offer,’ said the chaplain. 
‘Eh! gentlemen?’ 

All looked a little doubtful, as if not quite 
certain whether to treat the suggestion seriously. 

At that moment a troop of little workhouse 
children filed past the window, followed by a 
young woman, clad in the lilac-check Union gown 
and hideous black straw Union bonnet with it.s 
purple ribbon. 

‘ There goes Susannah IFest ! ’ exclaimed the 
Master; ‘she’s just bringing the little ones home 
from a walk. A rare hand with them .she i.s, too,’ 

The sun was shining straight upon the young 
woman in question, and the Board caught a 
glimpse of a dazzling wild-rose coiuple.xion and 
bands of red-gold waving hair. 

‘ A very respectable girl indeed,’ said the parson ; 
‘and I for one suggest that we follow this offer 
up. We ought to nml;e inquiries ; and, though I 
have plenty to do in the parish’ (the others 
exchanged quietly amused glances at this assertion, 
for it was well known that , the parson took his 
parochial duties very lightly), ‘ I will go over to 
Thorpe St Barnabas myself and find out all I 
can of Mr Stephen Yaxley. But in the mean- 
time, Tripp, say nothing to the girl,’ 

A special Board meeting was held a few days 
Inter. The parson’s inquiries proved satisfactory, 
and it now only remained to inform the young 
woman of the proposal. 

‘I suppose you’ve quite settled it shall he 
Susannah West, gentlemen?’ said the Master a 
little diffidently. 

‘I suppose so, Tripp. Why?’ asked the Squire. 

‘Well, sir, for the matter of getting rid of one 
of the w'onieii, I’d sooner it was Mary Pott. 
.She ’s such a grumhlitig creature— never satisfied.’ 

‘So she is, Tripp; but then she’s a widow, 
and that is against Mr Yaxley’s specifications.’ 

Tripp scratched his head. ‘Not a bad-looking 
woman, sir,’ he observed. 

‘No, no. But a stipulation is a stipulation ; and 
I, for my part, consider that Providence has sent 
this special offer on purpose for Susannah West.’ 

A murmur of approval followed this a.ssortion ; 
only the butcher ventured to demur: ‘Seems a 
bit oldish for the girl, don’t he, gentlemen ?’ 

‘ Old ? Pshaw I What ’s fifty-eight ? ’ cried one 
and. all. ‘Better able to take care of a wife. Got 
a position,’ &C. 

‘ Yes, yes,; to he sure. Of course that makes 
ni),’ said the butcher, 

‘ Yery well,’ said the parson ; ‘ then let it be 
settled once for, all that he have Smsannah West,’ 
, ‘ Yes, gentleman ; that ia all very well aS far 
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as it goes,’ observed the medical officer, who had 
not yet spoken. ‘ lint the question still remains, 
Will Susannah Wed have him ?’ 

The other.9 looked a little foolish, as though 
tins side of the argument had not struck them. 

‘That we can soon find out,’ said Parson 
Weaver irritably. ‘Tripp, fetch the girl liere.’ 

In a few minutes the girl stood before them ; 
she looked sliy and half-frightened, wondering 
vhtit the Board could want of her. 

‘Ha! Srrsannah, my dear,’ began the parson — 
ha had called her Miss West in the days of her 
prosperity, but one cannot expect coniplinientary 
titles in the workhouse — ‘we have sent for you 
— because— in short — well, we have had a very 
advantageous offer, which we think will just suit 
you.’ 

Before Susannah could make any reply, the 
Squire, determined that the chaplain should not 
have it all his own way, exclaimed in lii.s licnrty 
voice, ‘ What would you say to a good home and 
a kind husband, my girl?’ 

The colour flooded Susannah’s face ; she gave 
one startled glance, then stood, with her eyes 
on the floor, nervously plaiting a corner of her 
checked apron. 

‘Perhaps it would be as well if I read the letter 
we have received,’ said the parson, glaring disap- 
proval at his neighhour for having forced his hand. 

Then he put on his spectacles, and read in slow 
and ponderous tones Mr Stephen Yaxley’s epistle, 
pausing every now and then to see the effect. If 
he expected rapturous gratitude when he finished 
he was disappointed. Susannah never raised lier 
eyes. Her colour came and went, and her lips 
trembled ; but she said not a word. 

‘ Well, my girl,’ cried the Squire, nimble to 
restrain his impatience, ‘what do you say to 
this? Isn’t it a line cliauce? 1 wouldn’t think 
twice about it if I ivere you. Just look at your 
position. Here you are in the workhouse at your 
age, and, like a rat, without a friend in the world. 
Not any fault of yours, of course,’ he added as 
a pained expression flitted across the girl’s face. 

: ‘ Peril ap.s she would like a little time to think 
it over,’ sngge.sted the butcher in his thick, 
husky voice. ■ ' 

Hava you got nothing to say, Susaun.ah?’ 
inquired the parson rather .sternly. 

The girl’s fingers interlaced nervously. , . 

You are very kind, gentlemen; hut I— I — 
don't know what to say,’ 

.She looked round appealingly, desperately. 

; ‘Come, come, be quick to settle, it, girl,. We; 
don’t want another special. meeting called,’ cried 
the Squire. . ■ , ■ 

Tile: medical officer rose : ‘ I think, gentlemen,, 
perhaps if I saw MisS West alone for a iniuiite 
she might: give me an answer. She feels, em- 
barrassed, I can see,’ : , . . i U ; ^ 

■ ‘ Quite^ right, .Evesham,’ said the parson. ‘They 
;Can: go into your: room, Tripp, can’t they ?’. 


Tripp, jumping up witli alacrity, led the way 
to his tobacco-scented little sanctum. 

‘Sit down, Sn.sannah,’ .said the doctor kindly. 
‘Now don’t he flurried. You have heard this 
offer ; it seems a good one for you. But don't 
say “Yes” if you ’d rather not. Just think it 
over a little.’ 

He turned his back on her, and, going over to 
the mantelpiece, examined a quaint old ehina 
group of an Eiiglishimui, Scotchman, and Irishman, 
seated together, entitled ‘Auld Liuig Syne.’ A long 
silence followed ; then Susannnh spoke. She had 
a remarkably sweet, soft voice, and the doctor 
looked round quickly. 


Dr Eve.sliaiii,' she said 
becaiiso — you— wish me 


‘If I do say “Yes,” 
tremblingly, ‘ it will be 
to ; for no other reason.’ 

She raiised lier eyes to him ns she spoke. They 
were beautiful eyes, and sent a thrill tlirough 
the medical officer. 

‘I wish you to say “Yes”/’ he exclaimed, 
coming towards her. 

‘ You have been .so good to me ; you saved my 
life when 1 lir.st came here. I should never have 
recovered but for your care and attention. I 
always feel’— she eiusiied her hainlH tightly together 
— ‘you urn the only friend 1 have, and there is 
nothing 1 would md do for yinir sake.’ 

The jias.siunute warmth of her tone startled Dr 
Evesham. He caught both the hands with which, 
ashamed of her freedom, she was tibout to cover 
her face, and saiil tenderly, ' My poor girl ! Then 
you shall never say “ Yes” to this olferl’ 

The Board was waxing impatient, and tlie Sqiiiwt 
and parson had ulumst broken their long friend- 
ship over the pri'/.u ‘gate-post’ mangolds, when 
Dr Eveshiim returned without Sii.sauuah West. 

‘Well, doctor, 1 hope J’ott have brought the 
young Woman to si.Hi rea.son,’ said the former. 

‘I hope BO,’ replied the doctor dryly. 

‘Hus .she .said “Yes,” then?’ asked the Squire 
and the butcher in a breath. 

‘She has to me, gentleUien,’ said Dr Evesham, 
reddening. ‘I am gi.iing to luarry her my- 
self ! ' 


OUB APIirX. A 

Oh, lint our liiniV is lovalilc to-day I 
■VVhat woiuler if that poet hold it dear 
.Who.se cry foi’ Hiigl!ind’.s April still rings) clear! 

His wistful words are changed, perforce, to gay 
On my love’s lips ami nuiic ; hut far away, 

Across the World, they win .a sigh, a tear, 

, From liome-siuk hearts who never, never veer 
.From that desire which nothing can allay. 

Come, my sweet lady, lot us walk .abroad, 

By gloaming meadow ami by singing lano, 

Inspire tlic savour of the hopeful .sdcl, 

Count the. first flower, s .•ind catch the hirds’ refniiu-— 
But ’mong our praycivs ruake one for those wliom: God 
: Will not. allow/to .soc: their laud again. 
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IN THE POOR MAN’S HOTEL, LONDON. 



T is not pleasant for a man who 
arrives in England from a long 
voyage to find that he lias to wait 
several ilaj's before he can c.asli the 
draft which is to furnish him with 
liberty of movement. Such wa.s my 
predicament in London not long ago ; and when, 
on the morning after my arrival there, I over- 
hauled the contents of my pnr.se, I gazed at a 
pretty long face in the looking-glass before which 
I was standing. 

For two or three nights I put up at an ordinary 
commercial hotel, paying ludf-a-crowii for an untidy 
bedroom, and eating iny meals in the stuffy, 
unsavoury coffee-room below, whence a full view 
could be had of wliat was going on in the 
diminutive kitchen adjoining. The day.s passed ; 
and, my letters being still delayed, I was com- 
pelled to quit my little bedroom, .and to ruminate 
for a few hours in the foggy London streets. 
Once more my hand plunged into my pocket and 
brought forth my available capital for inspection. 
Yes, it had come to that : I rou.st pick up my 
meals anyhow, and for the pre.sent sleep in a 
‘doss-house’— that is, to put it down plainly, 
occupy a dirty narrow hod iu a dirty room, among 
some dozen dirty, noisy people, whose speech 
coii.sist.s of stupid obscenities, and whose breatlis 
reek of the chemically manufactured ‘four-ale,’ the 
staple tipple of the London poor. After paying 
your ‘tanner’ to a loudly-dressed personage at the 
entrance, who looks like a retired pugilist, you 
can descend into the common kitchen in the base- 
raent, to warm yourself before retiring ; and if you 
are wise, ami vvi.sh to escape being unmercifully 
hantei'fid in the, choicest vernacular, you will avoid 
an air of aloofness or superior virtue while sitting 
among your ragged fellow-guests. It is by no 
means a romantic situation to he iu — indeed, yon 
begin to think it would bo preferable to tramp the 
streets; hut the thought of the slimy, greasy 
London streets at night, with their pall of 
chilling, bewildering fog, that recalls to you, not 
Kipling’s, hut Thomson’s City of Dreadful Niyht, 


quickly drives you back again to tlie warm, bright 
fire of the dilapidated kitclien, with its grimy and 
repulsive inmate.?, .speaking in a language wliich 
to you is almost unknown. Listen to this gaunt, 
tattered old fellow' at your elbow, whose peddling 
stock-in-trade is flung carelessly at his feet, as he 
expounds to you, with halt-drunken emphasis, his 
philo-sopliy of life : 

‘Wot I says is this, mate. Put me in any 
part of London with a couple of bob in my 
list, and I makes a crown of ’em eosy afore 
night ; but ’spose I ain’t got the blunt, how 
doe.s I proceed— hay? Do I look like, a green 
’uii, or do I not? Look at some of these yer 
ones. There’s Bill Simmons — him with the black 
eye ; he bcg.s a tanner of a pore pussou in tiie 
New Cut, aud gets run in ; and serves him right. 
I know a trick wortli two of that. None of 
your pore broken-down toils for me ; a high-toned 
gentleman’s my game, and Piccadilly i.s my ’appy 
’untin’-ground. And I never fails — leastways when 
I don’t cringe and .snivel as if I wa.s Bill Simmons 
awskin’ fur a tanner of a pore pussou — the hleedin’ 
idjit !’ 

On the third morning of my stay in the ‘ doss- 
house ’ I was disconsolately sauntering along the 
embankment between We.stminster and Lambeth 
Bridges, when I entered into conversation with a 
genial policeman, who was slowly pacing his heat. 
In the course of our walk together I informed 
him briefly of the oircmnstance.s in wliich 1 wa.s 
placed, and of the unpleasant character of my 
lodging, when lie turned and tasked me : 

‘Hever been to Rowton ’Ouse, sir? No. Well, 
there’s one on ’em not fur off, by Vauxhall Station 
yonder ; and if you like to look in there, I think 
you will find yourself better .suited.’ 

I soon found myself before the entrance of a 
large brick building, with many windows and a 
single wide door. On entering 1 had to pass 
through a turnstile, beside which was the tioket- 
oflice, while in front was a cream-coloured brick 
wall, with a clock in the centre, and corridors 
to left and right of it. After paying a sixpence 
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for a niglit’s lodging, and receiving a ticket in 
exclinnge, I took my way along tlio riglit-liand 
passage, and soon reached the largo diniiig-liall, 
wliioli was at that hour a scene of varied activity, 
for breakfast was in progress. At least fonrsoore 
men of different ages, and in every description 
of dress, were .scattered about the long room (it 
measux’03 about 160 feet by 20 feet), either seated at 
the long deal tables, or piu'cliaaing cooked edibles 
at tlie bar, or cooking at two large ranges— frying 
bacon, toasting bread and bloaters, and infusing 
tea. The bar, at which piioe.s ranged from one 
halfpenny to sixpence, wa.s attended by two 
sinart girls dressed in nur.se-like black and white. 

One old gentleman in the crowd particularly 
took my eye. He was fnultle.ssly attired, wore a 
silk hat, and had a gray beard ; and as he .stood 
with long toasting-fork before the blazing coke- 
fire, apparently as nnooncerned as the roughest 
there, he had the look of a hroken-clown 
banker or Oity merchant. He could have bought 
a herring rencly-oooked at the bar for a penny ; 
hut (ns I afterwards ascertained) he obtained two 
Outside for a penny, and by cooking one of them 
for himself had still one left for anotlier ooca.sion. 
When the bloater was cooked lie placed it upon a 
plate which he ha,d in randino.ss ; ntid then, going 
to the table, with great deliberation Bpreud out 
an old newspaper, tablecloth fashion, upon a 
corner of it. He returned to the fu’s for his 
hen’ing, and also taking «p from a lot of tin tea- 
pots; tliere one marked on the spout with a bit 
of bhie , paper, hronglit bloater and teapot back 
to the table. He now di.sappeiu'ed througli the 
door by which I had entered, but soon returned 
Carrying., in one. hand a few (li.shes, with a knife, 
fork,, iind spoon, and under hi.s left arm a two- 
fdot .wooden box marked ‘Hudson’s Soap;’ and, 
depositing his burden on the table, divested himself 
of his liat and cloak, and sat down. My wonder a.s . 
to the ooiitents of the box was soon solved: be 
drew from it a loaf of brown bread, a lump of 
butter, an orange, and a piece of currant cake; 
and then, after resting hia morning paper, wbicli 
he must have purchased on his last trip, against 
his parti-coloured teapot, he proceeded with hi.s 
breakfast in the orthodox London fashion. 

Wlierenpon, my interest in liim being at an end, 
,aiul , iny ovyn neoe8.?ities making tlieinselves felt, 

I advanced to the bar ; and, after buying a large 
d'W SPes-V tea, a cooked bloater, and two slices 
of buttered bread, all for the sum of throapenee, 
Sat down to my own, breakfast, at ju.st double tlio 
price (as I .soon learned) that my prudent old 
financier was paying for his.: : It was a lively and 
yariegaled scene. Erom the navvy in clump boots 
and cordnroys to the well-dressed damly— old and 
young— every shade of life seemed to be repre- 
sented there, without any collision or suggestion 
of incongruity, and all with tlie greatest ordurli- 

ne,SS. 

, , )5i’®C'Wast I walked into the recreation- 


room, tlien upstairs to tlio roiiiliug-room, botli 
airartments adorned all round tlie orango-ebromo 
painted walls -with largo .and splendid pictures 
of rural find bistoric scene.?. .Picking up one of 
the daily papers from one of the many polished 
table,?, I sat down in a comfortable arin-cluiir 
before one of two large fires, and reflected that 
hero indeed was a contrast with my quarters 
of the last few daj's. There seemed to be no 
end to the conveniences I came across in those 
spacious cbambev.s in the course of the day ; 
the very ideal of democratic good-fellow, ship 
.seemed to bold sway within them ; and when 
at night I ascended to the I'ogiori.s above, and 
took possession of my numbered cubicle, my 
satisfaction was still gro.ater. For here was a 
tidy little room, 0 fact, by 5 feet, with a window, 
a cliair, a .shelf with clotho.s - pegs below it, 
and a commodious spring-bed with hair mattress 
and plenty of clean clotliing to cover it. If 
diu'hig the early part of the night I was once or 
twice disturbail by the .snoring of a fellow-lodger 
ill .some neighbouring cubicle, the fiunoyanca soon 
passed away, and I p.assed the long night in 
alwolute oomfort and ropo.so. 

The pioneer of tho.se splendid institutirm.s, Lord 
Rowton, is a hard-working peer, ami the most 
modest of men. He wa.s, as moBt people know, 
the confidential frieml of Lord Buacon.slkdd. As 
long ago n.s 1860 the hitter, recognised tlie gonial 
and onergelie nature of Mr Montagu Lowry-Corry, 
and appointed him his private secretary, in which 
capacity he nocoinpaniud Lord Beacon.sliold to tlie 
Berlin Congress of 1878. On the resignation of 
the Qovorumont, two years later, Ijord Rowton was 
made a iMer, taking his title frum Ronlon Castle, 
his seat at Slirowsbury. He rofuKisd many oilers 
of public appoiiitinonte during Lord Boacnxjsa(!ld’.s 
life, preferring to render tluit H.tatcaman voluntai’y 
service ratlier than devote liimself to aiiy other 
ivork. 

Lord, Rowton i.s not often pai’agraplied in the 
personal eolumng of tin; newspaper.?, iiut be is, 
nevertheless, a great figure in the social woik of 
the Moti'opoli.s ; and the London poor single men 
will ble.s.s hi.s nniiifi long after inany names that are 
now bettei' known have been forgfitten. It i.s Ixy 
lii.s practical energy in mie of the most de.serving 
social movements of our time tliat he 1ms won a 
high. place in the ranks of philanthropists. Until 
a fexv yeui'.s ago, one of the most urgent needs of 
the Metropoli.s was the provision of mean.? wlicruhy 
a working-man (unmarried) could live cheaply 
and cheerfully, free fx-om the degriuling sniTouiui- 
ings mf the common ‘ doss-house.’ There" were 
hotels for the rioli in abundance, but nobody 
seemed to care for the stranger within the gates 
whose pockets were all but empty. Lord Rowton, 
impre.?.sed by tliis state of tiling.?, put to himself 
the question, ‘Why should not the working-man 
iiave hisrhotell’. There wa.s no reason why he 
should not; and one morning, in, 1803, London 
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awoke to find itseK the possessor of a new dis- 
tinction — the only working-man’s hotel in the 
kingdom, if not in the world. No blare of 
trumpets proclaimed the event, but four hundred 
men slept more soundly that night than perh.aps 
they had ever done before ; and from then until 
now hardly a bed has been vacant when the doors 
close Iralf-an-hour after midnight. 

So tremendous was the .success of the first 
Eowton Honse at Vanshall that a larger hou.se 
was opened at King’s Cro.s.s two years later, in 
1895 ; and another, larger still, was opened at 
Newington Butts early last year. Others are now 
in process of erection at Hammersmith and White- 
chapel ; while a sixth may soon spring np at 
Hackney. The latest of the ‘Rowton.s,’ as they 
ai'e colloquially called by those who use them, is 
on ,an enormous scale. It has provision for over 
eight hundred men, each of whom, for a modest 
sixpence a night, enjoys the full advantages 
all'orded by an outlay of fifty thonsaiid pounds. It 
has been Lord Rowton’s endeavour to make the hotel 
as home-like a.s possible.; and the absence of re- 
strictions is one of tlie happiest features of the 
place. No que.stious are asked on admission — six- 
pence is the universal ‘ open sesame ’ to this 
palace of comfort. For a palace of comfort it is. 
There i.s not a brighter, cleaner, or more thoroughly 
respectable place in London than a Eowton House. 
So replete is the hotel with all the necessities of 
life that a man might live in perfect happine.ss 
for six months without leaving the premises. There 
is the bar, almost always open ; there is tlie hair- 
dre.5.9erj ever at one’.s service ; the .shoemaker always 
at his post ; the laundry always working ; the 
tailor always anxious to make or mend on the 
lowest possible terms. At the bar of the shop 
yon can buy anything from a plate of roast beef 
for fonrponce to a seidlitz powder for a balfpenny. 
The nnm who likes to cook his own dinner has 
the free run of the kitchens, with their fine ranges, 
or he may have it cotiked for him by the Eowton 
cook ; and the man wlio wants exercise may wander 
at will through half a mile of corridors, or in i.lie 
square which separates one aide of the lionse from 
the other, where he may lounge as long as he 
will. But the late.st and largest Eowton House is 
■so vast that it is difficult to describe it Without 
confusing readers in a mass of details. There are 
nearly fifty persons on the permanent staff, in- 
cluding thirteen women who.se duties are confined 
solely to making beds. Each woman makes over 
sixty beds each morning. The hnildiiig is , six 
stories high, and the area of all the floors is 
nearly ten thousand yards. Over throe thousand 
blankets are needed for the beds, and there are 
eight hundred safes or lockers in which the men 
can lock up anything they de.sire. The number, of 
hot and cold water-taps in the hotel runs well on 
into three figures, and there are always ready for 
iTse eight hundred gallons of boiling water. Tliougb 
the prices are so low that a man can live in com- 


parative luxury for a week on twelve shillings, a 
year’s turnover in the three hotels represents a 
small fortune. At the very least, fifty thousand 
pounds clianged hands in 1898, and probably 
much more. The beds alone will bring in 
eighteen thousand pounds — seven hniidred and 
fourteen thon.sand beds at sixpence. It is not 
all profit, however, as will be readily understood. 
The bedclothes especially are a heavy item in 
the balance-.sheet. 

The most astoni.sliing feature of Lord Rowton’.s 
scheme is that it pay.s in actual cash, ‘ Eowton 
Houses, Limited,’ is one of the mo.st successful 
concerns in London — ‘a philanthropy that pays 
five per cent.,’ to quote Lord Rosebery. The 
fir.st house was established by Lord Eowton him- 
self, at his own ri.sk, arid cost him thirty thou- 
sand pounds ; hut its great sncce.s9 opened up a 
vi.«ta of enormou.s possibility ; and a company 
was formed with a capital of a quarter of a 
million. Thei’e are now, as alreadj’- .stated, three 
‘Houses,’ providing beds for nearly two thonsand 
men, and in a .short time tire number will he 
doubled. Nowhere else in the world is there 
to be had such a splendid sixpenny-worth as 
in these hnnd.sorne and spacious hotels. Engrav- 
ings of the works of the best painters hang on 
the walls ; the books of tire best writers are found 
in tire libi'ary ; the morning, evening, and weekly 
papers, and numerous games, are all at the dis- 
posal of the m.au who has paid his sixpence, along 
with a score of other advantages not generally 
found in the average lioine. 

Lord Eowton, in the first years of the Vauxhall 
establishment, used to come and sit incognito 
among his guests, and chat familiaily with them 
as they sat in their co.sy arm-chairs around the 
fire. ‘ It is one of the most impoi'tiint features 
of our Work,’ he recently said, ‘ that the men 
slronld hear in mind that they are only receiving 
what tliey pay for. There is no siigge.stion of 
charity. Everybody is on an equality. They 
appreciate what they get and the freedom they 
enjoy, and they do their best to please me. Not 
that I preach to them — I never do that. But 
they know that I like to see everything in order 
and clean, and they make it their Lu.siness to 
beep things so. We have hardly half-a-dozen 
rules iiv the place, and these we could di,spense 
with easily enough. You : may he surprised to 
know that I have never seen a cut in a table or 
a mark on a wall in any one of our homes, 
thouglr thousands of men of all sorts and con- 
ditions have passed through thorn.’ 

‘All sorts and conditions’ aptly describes the 
men who make use of the Eowton Houses. There 
is the educated man who has come down in the 
world,, the shabbily-dres.sed man who can talk 
to yon in many languages, the mail who has 
squandered his fortune iii riotous living. Actors, 
. artists, musicians, discharged .soldiers, menagerie 
; and cirens men ‘down on their luck,’ who not so 
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long ngo thought less of a sovereign than they do 
now of the serviceable, vulgar penny, rub elbows 
with the ordinary, commonplace Cockney artiaim 
and labourer. Men in frock-coats and tall liata 
mingle with men who wash their own shirts, and 
wait for them to dry in the room downstairs; 
and the man of professional rank sits side by 
aide with the man who brings in a parcel of 
wrappers at night to address before he can 
purchase his next morning’s breakfast. It is a 
cosmopolitan assembly ; but one and all are 
grateful to the benefactor who has made tlicni 
kin. 

The Scot is there too — where is he not? — 
in his two subdivi.sions of Saxon and Gael. The 
salient difference between him and the Cockney 
is that when the Scots ‘arglo-bnrgle' — which they 
often hotly do — it is on topics of more than 
local or temporary interest ; while to the Cockney 
such an event as the retirement of Justice 
Hawkins or a horserace is of more importance 
than a .split in the Liberal party or the Fuslioda 
fiasco. Over yonder in the corner by the window 
sits an old gray-headed ScoLchnian, who is almost 
in rags, hut he once held his head high as an 
instructor in the Kensington Art Schools, and 
he now paints and retails for a living the 
loveliest little water-colour sketches. His heail, 
too, is crammod full of ancient, and mostly 
exploded, loro about Babylonia!i.s and ISgyptiaii.s, 
with which he di'cnche.s the curious 2 >erson who 
is so rash as to draw' him into conversation on 
this fascinating subject. His volubility is amaz- 
ing, and equally so is his industry. In another 
part of the crowded room — for it i.s evening— sits 
• a tall, handsome young follow, a Scotch solicitor, 
who: now earns libs bread and hiitler hy coke- 
luindling at the neighhounng gas-factory. When 
he came in to his supper he was a study in 
giantesque black, hut lie has now rid him-self 
of his coating of soot, and his curly pow and 
delicate- tinted ooraple.'cion besjieak him — as he i.s 
—of gentle blood and birth. He is a modern in 
thought, and sometime.s combats the intensely 
Tory, inainter with a pierfervid eagerness that 
makes the calmer Cockneys stare at both in won- 
, derment. And now beliold that spruce little man, 
with setu'lot satin necktie aird silver-mounted cane, 
and— I regret to add— -port-wine coraxile.xion ; he 
seems the very daiidy of the room, though he 
must he considoi’aMy over sixty years of age. lie, 
too, has performed his ablutions after the labours 
of , the: day, and doffed his work-a-day clothe.s. 
He was : formerly : an officer in the . Scots' Guards-r- 
everybody dubs hini ‘ captain’— and is a scipii. of 
one of the proudest of the old Highland families, ' 
In manner.«, dress, aiul; oonyorsation, ha. corMudy 
, would not seem out of place in the first , circles' of 
. Belgravia ; hut iheaiiwhilc what does' lie' do for a. 
living ? . With a A'ery different sviitj and presumably 
a different manner, he : goes: orit' in the inorning, 
after, cooking , and ; eating las . breakfast, to vend 


bootlaces and matclie.s at a certain street corner, 
where he has worked up a cmstoin. And there 
is the precise Soot, too — a Soot apparently with 
some small allowance from his redativea — who has 
barely set his foot us a mariner on foreign parts, 
but thinks he has a mission to instruct man- 
kind ; ‘ I tell ye, my friend, the shortest day has 
nothing to do with it. The sun never moves ; 
the ,sun is a fi.xed point ; it is the worruld that 
moves.’ 

Throughout the different rooms and corridors 
of Ilowton House, though rough expres.sious may 
sometimes be heard, tlie language in general is 
the language of coiirte.sy. Nobody seems to be 
positividy hard up in the nii,S'cellaneoi!.s crowd of 
young and old men, well-dressed and ill-dre.s.sed, 
cooking, eating, reading, writing, or chatting,, 
pipe ill mouth, about the place. It must not be 
snppo.scd, however, that life is all coideur de rose 
even at Kowlon House. Thu necessary sixpence 
may drain tlie lodger’.s resources for the day, and 
then he ivill have to go fasting for many a 
dreary hour, with what qdiilo.sDphy he may have 
at eomm.and. Or even the in(lispen.»able skiionce 
may be lacking on some cold night, and then lie 
has the prospect of the streets before him for a 
uight’.s lodging, fur there is no credit given at 
Eowton riomse even to the oldest hahituA In 
tlittt rosjiect a three-and-.si.vpenny private lodging 
outside possesses, for tlm reputable lodger, il;.s one 
distinct advantage over tlie ‘Poor Man's Hotel.’ 
Yonder young man, ivilli the look of an actor, 
.seedily dressed, and rather .shaivuifaced-looking, 
has not a prosperous air us he flits about the 
room with somutiiing rolled up under his , coat. 
It is a iiair of trou.ser.s, or perhaii.s a line .criish- 
liat, wliich lie wants to di.spost*. of for tlie magic 
sixpence. Look at that slurdy-lookiiig old Nor- 
tliuiuhrian, with the keen blue eyes and the 
grizzled, military -like countemincu. lie is sixty- 
four yvtirs of age, or more, anil he looks for all 
the world like a retired Yankee colonel; but he 
is simply a jobbing gardener, and at thi.s season 
of the year lie gets very little to do, He pas.?cd 
the last night in the streets, and this is how he 
managed to pull ihrougli the severe ordeal. He 
was allowed to .sit in the house till closing time, 
and then betook himself for shelter from the 
bitter nortli-east wind to the railway arch adjoin- 
ing Yau.xhall Station, . which : forms : the junction 
of five converging streets at tliat jioint. At 
midnight, after the public-houses close, two 
qjeramhulating coffee-carts take up their station 
there, .and remain, till 5 A.m., doing a thriving 
busiiiei3.s. Our gardener, to avoid police notice, 
must keep tramping iq) and down under tiie 
long, chilly arcli. way until about one o’clock, 
when a nuniher of cabs begin to rattle nji, and 
many of them stop at the collbe-stands for refresh- 
meht. Here is : our nightfarer’s opportimily, for 
he can compete with other unfortunates in similar 
case fpB', the : privilege of holding a horse’s head 
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while the cabman and hi.? fare are regaling them- 
selves with coffee and cake ; for this brief service 
he receives one penny, and if he is agile, quick- 
sighted, and venturesome, he may capture three 
or four pennies np till the waning of the cab 
traffic at 3 a.m, He then has the means of 
buying a little refreshment for himself, with 
something over ; and then comes hi.s worst expe- 
rience— the desperate effort to keep hia blood in 
circulation, and to resist the urgent craving of 
his whole being to throw himself down any- 
where and sleep. At 5 a.m. a neighbouring 
cocoa-room, one of the Lockharts’ many establish- 
ments, opens, and by investing a halfpenny (if 
he has no more) in a small eup of the beverage, 
he obtains warrant to rest and shelter himself 
— but not to do what he would fain do, sleep-- 
until 7 A.M. At that hour Eowton House re- 
opens ; he can re-enter its warm and cheerful 


precincts as a prospective lodger for the next 
night ; he may find some acquaintance who will 
share his modest breakfast with him ; and then, 
after an hour’s sound .sleep on one of the kitchen 
benches, near the blessed, blazing huge fire, he 
seta out again on his tramp in search of work. 

But these cases are exceptional, and serve to 
show how highly the advantages presented, at so 
low a charge, by the management of the ‘ Poor 
Man’s Hotel’ are valued by those who have once 
tasted of them. As our American cousins would 
saj'-, Eowton House ‘has come to stay,’ and will 
ever be the noblest memorial of its founder. 
Lord Eowton is a nephew of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. How much of his zeal in social work was 
inspired by his distinguished uncle’s friendship 
we can only guess ; hut certainly the mantle of 
the humanitarian Earl seems to have fallen on 
worthy slioulders. 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 

CHAPTER XVII. 


N the morning following the receipt 
of the letter from Foote, as de- 
scribed in the previous chapter, 
Broivne was walking from his 
house in Park Lane in the direc- 
tion of Piccadilly, when lie descried 
Mans coming towards liim. 

‘This is a fortunate meeting, my dear Browne,’ 
said the latter after they had greeted eaoli other ; 
‘for I was on my ivay to call upon you. If you 
are walking towards Piccadilly perhaps you will 
permit me to save time by accompanying you.’ 

Browne was not feeling particularly happy that 
morning, and this may have been the reason that 
lie was ghid of Maas’s company. He stood in 
need of cheerful society. But though he wanted 
it, he was not destined to have it. It was a bleak, 
dreary morning, and once or twice during the 
walk the other coughed asthmatically. Browne 
noticed this, and ho noticed also that Maas’s face 
was even paler than usual. 

‘ I am afraid you are not very well, old man,’ 
he said. 

‘What makes you say that?’ asked Maas. 

Browne gave him his reasons, and wlien he ^ 
heard them the other laughed a little uneasily. 
‘I am afraid you’ve hit it, my friend,’ he said. 

‘ I am not well. I ’ve been to see my doctor this 
morning, and he has given me some rather un- 
pleasant nows,’' 

‘ I am sorry indeed to hear that,’ .said Browne. 
‘What does he say is the matter with you?’ 

‘Why, ho says that it is impossible for me to 
■stay in England any longer. He declares that I 
must go away for a long sea-voyage, and at once. 
To tall the truth, I do hot come of a very strong 
family ; and, by way of making me feel better 


satisfied with myself, lie tells me that unless I 
take care of myself I may follow in their foot- 
steps. Of course it’s all very well to say, “Take 
care of yourself;” but the difficulty is to do so. 
In a life like ours, what chance have we of 
guarding against catching cold? We dance in 
heated rooms, and sit in cold balconies between 
whiles ; we travel in draiiglity railway carriages 
and damp cabs, and invariably eat and drink more 
than is good for us. The wonder to me is that 
we last as long as we do.’ 

‘I’ve no doubt we are awfully foolish,’ said 
Browne. ‘ But our fatliers were so before us.’ 

‘A small satisfaction, look at it how you will,’ 
returned Maas. 

‘And .so you’re going to clear out of England, 
are you?’ said Browne very slowly, after the 
pause that had followed his companion’s speech. 

‘ Where are you Ihiulcing of going ? ’ 

‘Now, that was just what I was coining along to 
see you about,’ replied his friend. ‘ You may re- 
member that in Paris the other day yon spoke of 
undertaking a trip to the Farther East. I laughed 
at it at the time, for I thought I should never 
move out of Europe; since then, however, or 
rather since the doctor gave me his unwholesome 
news this moruiiig, I liave been thinking over it. I 
dined last night with the Eocktowor.s, wlio, as you 
know, are just back from Japan, and found tliat 
they could talk of nothing else. Japan was tliis, 
Japan was that, possessed the mo.st beautiful 
scenery in the world, the most charming people, 
and the most perfect climate. So fascinated was 
I by their description that I went home and 
dreamt about it ; and I ’ve got , a sort of notion 
now that if I could only get as far as Japan all 
W'Ould be well with me.’ 
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Now, i'l'oiu tliK very fir,st moiiienfc tliat Maas had 
spoken of leaving Englaiid, Browne had had au 
uneasy suspicion that something of the kind was 
coming. In his inmost liaart he knew very well 
what his oompanion wanted ; but, unfortunately 
for liim, he did not see his way to get out of it. 
When he had told Maas in Paris that he intended 
taking a yachting cruise to the Fartlier East, and 
had laughingly suggested that tlie latter sliould 
acoonipany him, he luid felt tpiite eortain in his 
own mind that his invitation would be refused. 
To find him now asking to, bo allowed to accept 
after nil was almost too much for ]ii.s eiiuanimity. 
Plea.sant companion as Mans undoubtedly was, he 
was far from being the sort of man Browne would 
have taken with him on .such au excursion had lie 
liad the choice. Be.5idea, he had already arranged 
that Jimmy should go with him. Therefore, like 
the ingenuous youth he 'was, ho took the tirst way 
of getting out of his difficulty, and iu consecpienee 
found himself floundering iu a still greater cpiag- 
mire inimediatelj'. 

‘You have not hooked your passage yet?’ he 
inquired, as if tljo matter of tlio other’, s going 
with him had never for a moment crossed his 
mind. 

Maas threw a searohing glance at him. He had 
a bold stroke to play, and he did not quite know 
how to play it. Tliough he had known Browne 
for some considerable time, and wu.e well aware 
that he was far from being an e.xccptioually clever 
young man, yet, for a reason which 1 cannot 
explain, he .stood somewhat in awe of Jiim. 

‘Well, to tell the truth,’ he said, ‘that was just 
wliat I was coining to sea yon about. I irantod 
to find out whether you would permit mo to witli- 
draw my refusal of your kind invitation in favour 
of an acceptance. I know it i.s not quite the 
thing to do ; but .still our friendship is old enough 
to permit of such a strain being placed upon it. 
If, however, you have lilled your cabins, do not 
for a moment consider me. It is just possible 1 
may be able to secure a berth on one of the out- 
going mail-boats. Get away, however, I must, and 
immediately.’ 

Browne scarcely know what to .say iu Z'eply. He 
knew that every person he added . to the party 
meant an additional danger to all concerned.; and 
he felt that, iu common justice to. Maas, he could 
not take him without giving him. some hint of 
what he was , about to do, Maas noticed his 
hesitation ; .and, thinking it betokened acquiescence 
to his plan, was quick to take advantage of it. 

‘Myvdear fellow,’ he said, ‘ if 1 am causing yon 
the least inconvenience, I bog of .you not to give 
it. a seoond thought. I should not have spoken 
to you nt -all on the subject had you not said 
what you, did to me in Paris.’ 

.After this speech Browne felt that. he had no- 
opening left, save to declare that, nothing: would: 
give, him greater pleasure than: to . have the other’s 
society upon the voyage. 


‘And you are quite sure that I shall not be in 
the way ?’ Maas inquired. 

‘Iu the way?’ Browne replied. ‘Not at all; I 
have only Jimmy Foote going with me. We shall 
be a snug little party.’ 

‘ It ’s awfully good of you,’ .said Maas ; ‘ and 
I'm sure I don't know how to thank you. When 
do you propose to sail?’ i 

‘On Monday ne.xt from Southampton,’ aiBtvered 
Browne. ‘ I will see that you have a proper notice, 
and I will also let you know by what train we 
shall go down. Your heavier baggage hud better 
go on ahead.’ 

‘You are kindues.s itself,’ .said Maas. ‘By the 
way, since we have come to this arrangement, 
why should we not have a little dinner lo-uiglit 
at my rooms as a send oil'? I’ll find Foote and 
get him to come, and we’ll drink a toast to the 
Land of the llising Sum’ 

‘Many thanks,’ said Browne, ‘but I'm very 
much afraid it’.s quite out of the que.sticm. I 
leave for .Paris this ufturnouu, anti shall not be 
back until Saturday at earliest.’ 

‘WJmt a pity!’ said Maas. ‘Nevermind; if we 
can’t celebrate the occasion oh this side of the 
world, wu will do so on the other. You are turn- 
ing olf here? Well, good-bye, and many, nuuiy 
tlianks to you. You ciiunot imagine how grateful 
I feel to you, and what a weight you have taken 
off my mind.’ 

‘ I am glad to hear it,’ said Browne ; and then, 
shaking him by the liauil, lie cro.ssed the road 
and made his Avay down St James’s Street. ‘C'uu- 
Ibiind it all,’ he said to him.self as ho walked 
along, ‘thi.s is just the sort of scrape my ab.siird 
mania for issuing invitations gets me into. I like 
Miias well enough as an acquaintance, but I don't 
know that he is altogether the .sort of fellow I 
should have chosen to aucompany me on an. ex- 
pedition like this. However, what's done cannot 
he iimlona ; and it is just possible, as bis liealtb 
is giving way, that he will decide to leave us in 
Japan ; then we shall bo all right. If he doesn’t, 
ami elects to go on with us — well, I suppose 
wo must make the best of it.’ As ho came to 
this philosophic conclusion he turned the corner 
Irom St James’s Street into Pall Mall, and run 
into the arms of the very, man for whom ho was 
in search. Foote was evidently in as great a 
hurry as himself, and such was the violence of 
the. impact that it was a wonderful thing that 
they: did not both fall to. the ground. 

‘Hang it, man, why don’t you look where you’re 
going?’ Foote Cried angrily, as lie put his hand 
to his head to hold on his hat. As he did so he 
recognised Browne. 

‘liollb, old chap, it’s you, is it f’ he cried. ‘By 
Jove ! do you know you nearly knoeked mu down '?’ 

‘it’.s ypiir ow» fault,’ Browne answered .sniip- 
pishly, . ‘ What do you mean by cliargiiig round 
the corner . like tiint ? You might have known 
what would luippeii.’ 
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Tliey stood and looked at one another for a 
moment, and then Foote burst out laughing. ‘My 
dear old fellow,’ ho said, ‘what on earth’s wrong 
with you! You don’t seem to be yourself this 
morning.’ 

‘I’m not,’ said Browne. ‘Nothing seems to go 
rigid wltli me, do what I will. I tell you, Jimmy, 
I’m the; biggest ass that walks the earth.’ 

Jimmy whistled softly to liiiuself. ‘This is 
plainly a case which demands the most careful 
treatment,’ he said aloud. ‘From what I can see 
of it, it will be necessary for me to prescribe for 
him. My treatment will be a good luiicheou and 
a pint of the IVidow to wash it down.. Gome 
along.’ So saying, ho slipped liis arm througli 
that of his companion and led him back iii the 
direction of tlie Mouolitli Club. ‘Now, Master 
Browne,’ lie said as they walked along, ‘ you will 
just tell me everything — hiding nothing, reiuoin- 
ber, and setting down nauglit in malice. For 
the time being you must look upon me us your 
fatlier-conl’e.ssor.’ 

‘In point of fact, Jimmy,’ Browne began, ‘I 
have just seen our friend Macs.’ 

‘ Well, what of that I’ replied the other. ‘How 
has that up.set you ? From what I know of him, 
Maas is usually amusing, except when he gets on 
the topie of his ailments.’ 

‘That’s exactly it,’ said Browne. ‘He gob on 
the subjcot of his ailments with me. The upshot 
of it all was that he reiuiuded me of an invita- 
tion I had given him in Paris, half in je.st, mind 
you, to visit the East with me.’ 

‘The deuce 1’ said Jimmy. ‘Do you mean to 
say that ho has decided to aecompany us, now?’ 

‘ That ’.s just it,’ said Browne, ‘That’s why I’m 
so annoyed ; and yet I don’t know exactly why I 
should be, for, all tilings considered, he is not a 
bad sort of a fellow.’ 

‘Nevertheless I wish he were not eoming with 
u.s,’ said Jiiuniy, with unwonted einpha.sis. ‘Did 
you tell him anything of what you are going 
to do ? ’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Browne. ‘I did not 
even Iiint at it. As far as he knows, I ' am 
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may probably surprise a great 
many people who have not given 
the subject special attention to 
learn that the lens, which seems 
such an indispensable part of the 
photographic camera, is in reality 
as much an accessory as is the glass of the 
spectacles to the human eye. Such, iieverthe-. 
less, is the case. Exeellent photographs can 
be taken without the intervention of any lens 
whatever. A few words of explanation here ■ may 
not bo deemed ahiiss, As, every schoolboy iiowa- 


simply visiting Japan in the ordinary way, for 
pleasure,’ 

‘Well, if I were you,’ .said Jimmy, ‘I should 
let him remain in that belief. I should not say 
anything about the real reason at all, and even 
then not until we are on the high seas. Of course 
I don’t mean to imply for an instant that he 
would be likely to say anything or to give you 
away in any possible sort of fashion ; but still it 
would be safer, I should think, to keep silence 
on the subject. You know what we are going 
to do, I know it, Miss Petrovitcli knows it, and 
Madame Bernstein also. Wlio else is there yon 
have told ? ’ 

‘No one,’ said Browne. ‘But I dropped a hint 
to Mason that the errand that was taking u.s out 
was a peculiar one. I thought lie ought to know 
as much as that for more reasons than one.’ 

‘Quite right,’ said Jimmy ; ‘and what’s more, 
you can trust Ma.son. Nevertheless, say nothing 
to Maas.’ 

‘You may depend upon it I will not do so,’ 
said Browne. 

‘Now here’s the club,’ said Jimmy as they 
reached the building in question. ‘ Let us go, in 
and have some luncheon. After that what are 
you going to do?’ 

‘ I am olF to Paris tliis afternoon,’ the other 
replied. ‘Madame BernsLciii and Miss Petrovitch 
leave for Japan in one of the Frencb boats the 
day after to-morrow, and I want to see them before 
they go.’ 

After lunching with Foote, Browne returned 
to his house, wrote a letter coiitalniiig the most 
minute insti'uclion.s to Captain Mason, and later 
on caught the afternoon express for Paris. The 
clocks of the French capital were striking eleven 
us lie reached his hotel that night. He was worn 
out, and retired almost iiiniiedialely to bed, though 
it would have required hut little persuasion to 
have taken him off to the Rue Jacquarie. As it 
was, liowever, he liad to content liiiuself with 
the reflection that ho was to see her the very 
first thing in the morning. 

(To be continued.) 


OTOGRAPHY. ■ 

days is aware, the human eye is simply a 
perfectly constructed camera in miniature. To 
reproduce the phenomeiion of vision on a laige 
scale, all we have to do is to exclude all light 
from a room except that which is allowed to 
enter through a small round hole in one of the 
sides of the room — in a shutter, for instance. 
Now look at the wall facing the hole in the 
shutter ; you will see a faithful picture of what 
is going on outside in the street. The only 
difference is that the objects are lill reveMed and 
upside-down. The hunian eye and the photo- 
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grapliio camera are both simply reduced models 
of the room with the hole iu the shutter ; or 
rather, it would be more correct to say, the 
room with the hole in the shutter is an enlarged 
model of the liumaii eye. 

Who it was who first inve.stigated the pheno- 
menon of the dark chamber — the camera obacura 
— i.s unknown ; though it would appear from 
recent researches that the honour, like so many 
other honours, is due to Leonardo da Vinci, one 
of the most universal geniuses that ever lived. 
At any rate, fifty years after Da Viuci’.s death, 
Porta, a native of Naples, constructed, iu the 
year 1569, a small model of the dark ehamber, 
vvbieh to all intents and purposes is the camera 
of to-day witliout the lens. Ever since then it 
must assuredly have occurred to the mind of 
many and many a searcher that there miglit he 
some means of perpetuating the fleeting pictures 
that were successively painted on the wall of the 
camera obscura ; but tlie secret took nearly three 
centuries to discover ; otlierwi.so, instead of dating 
from the ninetoentli, photography might have 
dated from tlie si.vteentli centiuy. 

Take a thin plate of bright polished silver. 
Expose it in the dark to the vapour of iodine, 
until its surface has acquired a light-yellow tint; 
still keeping all light carefully away from it, 
place it in a camera— a reduced model of the 
room with the hole in the shutter — opposite the 
hole.. Now uncover the opening. The image of 
the objects in front of the hole is immediately 
projected upon the iodine-coated silver plate 
within the box, and— remains there; light having 
the property of chemically modifying the iodine. 
Such is photography in its simjtlest form. The 
iodiae-ooated silver plate is nowadays replaced 
by a .liighly sensitive dry plate ; hut the principle 
reilmins the same. A lens fixed in the hole 
accentuates the action of the light so that the 
pliotograph is much more rapidly painted ; but 
just as no spectacles can give as clear a definition 
as one’s own healthy eye, so does the lens of the 
camera distort the images it reflects to a certain 
extent. In the best lenses this defect has been 
reduced to the very minimum, but it exists never- 
theless, modifying the natural, persiiective of the 
pictures. A photograidi taken by means of a len.s 
can never be anything, therefore, but an approxi- 
mately accurate reproduction of a person or scene, 
Tlie. sneer of artists at photography , is thus justified. 

, Though it has always been recognised that, in 
principle,; a lens was not indispensable, it has 
hitherto ;;been deemed impossible to take a satis- 
factory photograph without it. . What are known 
as pinhole cameras— that is, cameras which 
are constructed with a tiny aperture -through 
which the light is admitted, instead of .- a lens, 
have been, looked upon more or' less as pretty 
scientific toys .demonstrating a. principle, and 
nothing more. . Photographs,., it is true, hod. been 
obtained by means of them ; , hut they, were 


always very indistinct — ‘ l'uzi!ygrapli.s,’ as they were 
contemptuously called. The unsatisfactory results 
hitherto obtained are due, it would seem, entirely 
to the fact that the matter had not been properly 
studied. A Ereiich amateur pliotograplier, M. 
Combe, after a seriu.s of experiments extending 
over several years, chums limt he has elucidated 
the most important factors iu the problem ; and 
some of the practical rcsult.s he has obtained are 
truly astonishing. The camera M. Combe employs 
wins constructed by himself, and, being maile out 
of cardboard, cost only a few pence for materials ; 
and yet the photographs he has succeeded in 
taking with thi.s simjilc apparatus are almost 
perfect, and have evoked loud i;i'io.s of admiration 
from all the artist.s who have seen them. 

M. Combe show.s that the notion hitlierto pre- 
valent among such a large uumher of photo- 
grapher.?, that pinhole photography was suViject 
to no laws, is rpiitc erroneous. On the contrary, 
if succeissful results are to be achieved by its 
mean.?, it is absolutely necessary to study and 
observe the.se laws with the greatest care. The 
necessary calculations ami precaution.?, howevei', 
are not beyond the capacity of any intelligent 
child. All that is neces.sary is to place the sensi- 
tive plate at a certain fixed distance from the 
hole, the di.stauco varying with the size of the 
Iiole. Knowing the .size of the hole, a simple 
calculation enable.s the operator to find the 
preci.so distance from it at which the plate 
should he fixed. A difficulty, however, that 
seemed almost insurmountahlu was just that of 
knowing the exact size of the hole. If it is easy 
enough to mea.sure a hole tlirougli which you .can 
pmsh your hand, it i.s a very dilforent matter to 
measure one tliat will not admit a darning- 
needle. Ik may measure the hundredth part of 
an iucli across, or it may measure the one hundred 
and twenty-liftli part of an inch. To know 
where to fix the plate we luu-st first learn the 
exact , diameter of the hole. How are we to find 
it out? or how are we to make a hole of a given 
size without invoking the aid of some skilled 
scientifie-in-strumeut maker? 

M. Combe gives us the means, and it does the 
greatest credit to his ingeixuity. Hu takes a hun- 
di'ed needle.?, all of the same size and calibre, lays 
them clo.?e together side by side, and meaisures 
them across. Suppose ho finds that the hundred 
needles measure one and a quarter inch, or, to 
express the same in decimals, 1'25 inch. To find 
the diameter of one needle, all that is necus.sM'y 

is.to divide l’a6 by 100- iu other word.?, to move 

the decimal point two places farther to the left, 
■0120. The hole made by such a needle moasiu'es, 
therefore, '0120 Inch; oi', in vulgar fractions, 
xilW oL an inch ; or, simpler .still, sV of an 
inch. Eor every size of hole there is a corre- 
sponding ; focus at which the image projected 
through the . hole L at its maximum of clearue.ss, 
and it is at this point at . wliioh the plate mu, st 
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always be fixed. Photographs taken by this 
niethod are in perfect perspective, and tlie con- 
tours of the objects represented, in.stead of pre- 
senting the hard lines so commonly reproached 
to photography, po3.sess that soft natural aspect 
which ha.s hitherto been one of the chief pre- 
rogatives of painting. To obtain this quality in 
their photographs is precisely what the best 
,, operators of the day have been striving to do for 
‘ a long time past, with more or less success. The 
light that can pass through a hole one-hundredth 
part of ail inch in diameter is so small in 
quantity that, naturally, tlie plate has to he ex- 


posed much longer to its influence than is the 
case in the ordinary cameras, so that instantaneous 
photographs of moving objects are unobtainable 
by pinhole photography. It may well be, how- 
ever, that some day photographic plates will he 
manufactured so sensitive to light that even the 
minute quantity passing through a pinhole will 
be sufficient to instantly impress them. When 
that day comes pinhole photography will perhaps 
triumph definitely. Meanwhile, after M. Combe’s 
experiments, none need bo deterred from being a 
pliotographer for lack of means to purchase the 
necessary apparatus. 


ONLY A DOG: AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 


PART IV. 


OR the first time since I saw Law- 
rence ride off with the liorses I 
reasonable hope 
of escape. Now I felt sure that 
I should pull through somehow. 

Aud whom had I to thank for it 
but old Jock, who twice in the one day had 
saved me almost by a miracle. 

‘And you asked me, bo.ss, when we first met if 
I valued a dog’s good opinion. After Jock and I 
lii'id made a very sparing meal I fixed up some 
sort of saddle with the two sacks, bits of blankets, 
clothes, &c., with a good wide sling for my foot j 
fixing on my ciaitch and spear, I scrambled up, 
and made a start with as queer a rig-out as was 
ever seen in those or any other ranges. 

‘Before leaving I had one last shuddering look 
at that dismal shaft that had so nearly been my 
living tomb, and then turned my back on it for 
ever. It was just 3.30 p.m. when I left that 
accursed camp. Tiiere had been a lot, boss— my 
life’s most terrible experiences— crowded into that 
one day .since half-past six in the morning. 

‘ I will not trouble yon with all tlie details of 
iny terrible ride. 

‘■After leaving the camp I travelled on slowly 
for six or seven hours. There was bright moon- 
light, Init still that is not a very favourable light 
for travelling in such rough country. Fortunately 
the horse, thougli not a very showy one, .was 
staunch, mountain-reared, and active. Tlien I 
camped till daylight in the greatest agony. Next 
day on again, with occasional halts to re.st the 
horse. 1 often shudder when I think of that 
journey. I was beginning to get light-headed 
from the inflannnatiun of my wounds, and I 
felt I couldn’t hold out much longer. The sun 
set for the second time; still I kept on niechaiii- 
teilly. It was eleven o’clock that night when I 
roused myself up a bit; the country was certainly 
more open. 

‘A bit farther on Jock gave a whimper, and,, 
putting his nose to the ground, trotted on in front. 


I saw he had struck a track, made, most likely, 
by timber-getters. This might mean anything, as 
tliese men are constantly shifting their camps, and 
tlie track might be going either to or from one 
of them. But, as Jock seemed satisfied, I was. 
He took the lead now in such a confident manner 
that I felt my spirits cheered up, and they needed 
it. In a while my dog challenged. I stopped aud 
listened. Ye.s, faintly in the distance there came 
a dog’s bark. I kept along the truck for another 
good two miles, the barking getting louder, till, 
on roiuidiug a spur on the bank of a good-sized 
creek, I saw a camp before me — a couple of 
big tents, some timber-trucks and logs, while 
the jangling of bullock-bells was welcome music 
to me. 

‘ I don't remember well what happened then. 
Of course all the dogs roared and burked and , 
charged out, with Jock joining in the general 
commotion. I was told afterwaixls that I sat 
there on the horse blowing the whistle like mad. 
Tlieu there were people round me. I was lifted 
down ; some one put something to my mouth — it 
was a pannikin with a stiff glass of rum iu it. 
Down it went, and a bit after I gathered my 
senses. I was in one of the tents, with a lot of 
hearty hush chaps round me. As soon as I was 
able I told them my story. You can imagine 
their surpri.se and wrath. I don’t know whieh 
was greate-st — that or their admiration for Jock, 
who, having given the camp champion a good 
dressing down, was unusually amiable, and allowed 
himself to he patted and made much of. 

‘ “ By the holy sinoke ! " said a young fellow 
they called Syd, “ I ’d .sooiier have tliat tiiere 
dawg than the best horse this side of Victoria.” 
And, as you know, from a young bush man, boss, 
that was paying him the highest possible compli- 
ment. When they understood how very bad. my 
foot Was, and that I couldn’t possibly ride any: 
fai-tlier, the young fellow, Syd, offered to go for 
a cart. 

“‘There’s a spring-cart down at Pearson’s ; it’s 
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only ten iiiiles. I ’ll get my horse and be olf at 
once. I’ll be there before daylight, and back an 
hour or two after suiiritie.” 

‘So olf he went. I was so exhausted that I 
fell into a heavy, restless sleep, from which I wtxs 
roused about eight o’clock with the news that Syd 
was back with Bill Pearson, who was to be my . 
coachman, and the spring-cart packed full of hay, 
on which I could rest niy W’eary limbs. Bidding 
all hands at the camp good-bye, with hearty thanks 
for all their kindness, I started off with my new 
friend. 

‘I can’t tell you a tenth part of all the good- 
ness I Juet with. At Pearson’s, when they saw 
how anxious I wag to get on, they gut fresh 
horses, and Bill Pearson undertook to see me 
right tlirongh into the Yackandaiidah, Fifteen 
miles farther on he got an exchange of horse.g, and 
before night I was back at tlie main cam[), in 
bed, with a doctor looking after me. At lirst he 
was all for cutting off my foot. Wheu he found 
I wouldn’t suffer that, he patched me up in a 
sort of a way, so that in six weeks’ time I was able 
to start for home. Father caiuu as far as Albury 
to meet me with a Yankee wagon, and by degree.g 
we. got home. Then it was the doctor again, till 
at last I . had to bo taken to the hospitid in 
Sydney, There 1 was operated on several times, 
but pieces of bone still kept coming away. At 
last I got all right, and had this boot with a 
spring: instep made, with whieli. I have managed 
to get on very well ever since. 

‘Of course I liud made a deposition to the Victo- 
rian: police of all that hud happened, but nothing 
had been heard of Lawrence. 

‘He was taken, liowever, and Jock caught him. 
It came about this Way. When at la.st I left 
Sydney as cured, better tluiu twelve luoutlis after 
my accident, I wont to liatlmrst to stop for a 
while with uncle. My younger brother Charlie 
came over from the Mudgeo side to sue mu and 
bring Jock, whom I hadn't .eeen for si.x month.s. 
You never saw such a meeting ; I don’t know 
which was the silliest, the man or the dog. About 
a week after, on a Saturday evening, one of my 
cousins, J ock, and 1 were in tow'ii, standing among 
a bit of a crowd near Webb’s stores talking about 
a: new ru.sh, when suddenly Jock gave a fierce 
growl and sprang : at a: man passing in the road 
with a swag on his back. The mau was .so taken 
by . surprise that he slipped and fell down, luckily 
for .him on his face, for . the dog was on him in 
an instant worrying him. Tlieu 1 got Jock by 
the collar,, calling out to secure the mau, for I 
knew who ^ it was without seeing his face. The 
police came up, and 1 shouted to them to take 
the man away ,q;viickly, for. so furioics were the 
dog’s , struggles that, not being .very strong yet,: I 
could hardly hold liim. We got Jock, home and 
chained him up,, and: I went over to ...the police- 
station. My .story was well known all through 
.: the distriotj and 1 recognised Lawrence at once. 


‘He denied his identity of course, but I told 
the sergeant about Jock’s tussle with him at the 
shaft ; and, sure enough, when he was searched 
there was the scar of the bite on the thigh of 
his right leg— and a preciou.s bad bite, too. 

‘When the Victorian police came over to fetch 
the villain they brought another wuirrant besides 
the one about my afi’air. A man wlio was 
crippled in some accident in Victoria had made 
a conl'es.sioii, some three inouth.3 befoi'e thi.s, (liat 
in company with another mau he liad robbed 
and murdered his two mates somewhere about 
a couple of munth.s after my experience w'ith 
Lawrence. Like me, this man had been decoyed 
into the bash. He stated wdiure the hodie.g were 
buried, aiul they were dug up. The description 
given of his accomplice tallieil so well with that 
given by the Bathur.st puliee of Lawrence that a 
warrant for murder was i.ssued against him, and 
the troopers got liiui back to Victoria in time for 
tbo other dying scamp to identify him ; other 
uviduuce also was forthcoming, and Lawrence wars 
hiingeil in Melboui'ne for murder. I had to go 
over there of course, but my case never came on. 
And now, bos.s, that’s tlie whole of the yarn, 
lock, stoek, and barrel, and I think I’ll say 
good-night ami turn in. ... 

‘Well, I don't mind having another just for a 
nigh tea]).’ 

‘Yes; but wliat became of Jock'!’ 

‘Poor old Jock lived to be very old— more than 
twenty years— -ami died at Mr O.xley's head station 
of old age, a little over four years ago. .He i,s 
buried in the garden, and there is a fine stone 
slab over him, with an imsuriiiliou telling the 
wonderful thing.s he did for hi.s master; and it 
winds up by saying that oven if you searched 
the world through you could never find a 
staunuliur friend than lay there, although he was 
only a t%.’ 

Hext morning Jim rcjde a bit of the way witli 
me. At the crosis-roads he stopped and got olf 
his horse to bid little Juek a most alt'eetiuuute 
farewell. 

‘1 suppo.se, little doggie,’ he said, holding Jock 
in his arms, ‘that 1 shall never see you again.’ 

‘That you will, 1 guarantee,’. I said, ‘and 
before many monthis, too. 1 am coming back 
here, in the meantime there ’s tny address, and 
give me yours, for I’m going to write to yon.’ 

.Now there had been something on my mind 
all the morning, and something on his. Out it 
came at the last uroment. 

‘Do you happen to know',’ I asked in the most 
innocent manner, ‘the exact date when your old 
dog died?’ 

‘Yes, 1 do,’ he replied; ‘it’s on the nionu- 
uieut. It was on the I7tli August 1877. And as 
ftilr-play is bonny play, do you know the exact 
date when your little Jock was pupped'!’ 

: I did, and, Ir told him. It was on the 18Lh 
August, just one day later, of the same year. 
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‘Just so. I tliouglit so,’ said Jim. 

‘ Wliat oil earlli do you mean 1 ’ I snorted. 
‘ Why can’t you speak out ^dain instead of going 
on like that V 

‘ I mean exactly the same as you do, boss,' 
said Jim, with a laugh, ‘and that is this. I don’t 
know what they may call the thing in a dog 
that makes it know people, learn things, makes 
it wise, and guides its actions — wlietlier it’s soul 
or spirit or something else. But the soul or spirit. 


or whatever you like to call it, that was in my 
old Jock when he died is in your little Jock 
now. I can see it in his eyes. And, look here, 
boss ; if you were to argue till you were black 
in the face you wouldn’t convince me to the 
contrar}'.’ 

‘And considering, old man,’ I replied, giving 
his band a hearty farewell grip, ‘ that I am just 
of the same opinion myself, I am not goiiig to 
try.’ 


THE LATEST JEWEL ADDED TO THE 
BEITISH OK OWN. 


latest addition to the British 
lUipire, which is the Kowloon 
euiusula, jutting out from the 
lainland of China towards the 
iland of Hong-kong, has been 
acquired by us on the same prin- 
ciple as actuated the dog-in-the-manger — tliat is, 
we do not want it ourselve.=i, but we do not intend 
to let any one else have it. The reasons for our 
apparently aolfisli conduct are not far to seek ; 
for, while, the territory in question is of little or 
no value to us, it might he of inestimable value 
to any power hostile to us should they acquire it 
for the purpose of erecting fortifications on the 
high hills wliioh command the forts and harbour 
of TIong-kong. 

The laud recently acquired has dotted about it, 
especially where it looks towards liong-koiig, a 
number of high, barren, and very picturesque hills, 
between which are fertile, well-watered valleys, 
every square inch of which has been terraced and 
irrigated to grow the crops of rice and vegetables 
on whicli the dense population of Llie district 
lives. Tlie people are a turbulent, hardy lot, high- 
way robbery and piracy being their besetting sins. 
The strongly-walled villages, with massive gate- 
way.s, show that iutercour.se between them is not 
always as friendly as it might be. 

My knowledge of the district is derived from 
several .shooting e.xcursion.s I made to it some years 
ago, after the snipe and quail which haunt the rice- 
fields and brushwood ; and perhaps some account 
of these may be interesting, as illustrating the 
character of the natives. They hate and, despise 
Europeams, but are not avense to their visits on 
account of the ‘kuinshaw.s’ or presents they re- 
ceive from the foreign devik ; and it is even said 
that they post their children all about among, the 
growing rice when they see a white man shooting, 
in the hope that a stray shot or two may penetrate 
one of them and thus enable them to demand 
money in compensalion. 

Many Europeans have had most disagreeable ex- 
periences owing to .shooting accidents of this kind. 
One man I know hud the mkfortnne to shoot, a 
native, and he was soked by the bystanders, his 


hands and feet tied together, and a pole passed 
through, by which he was carried, head down- 
wards, on the shoulders of several men, a,s they 
are accustomed to carry pigs, for miles over 
hill and dale to a iiiaiuhirin, from whose custody 
lie was only released, after very considerable delay 
and difficulty, at the instance of the Consul at 
a neighbouring treaty-port. His wrists still bear 
the marks of the treatment he uudenveiit on that 
occasion. 

Another case occurred while I was in Hong- 
kong. A party went out shooting, and one man’s 
gun went olf accidentally when a nuniber of Chinese 
children were round him, one of whom was mor- 
tally wounded. The villagers took the whole 
party pirisoiierst, and locked them up in a dark and 
filthy shed, making angry and threatening demon- 
strations round them. At length they appaieiitly 
camo to the coiiclusiou that dollars were belter than 
revenge, and intimated that the party would be 
releu.sed for eight hundred dollars; and oiie of the 
sportsmen was allowed to return to Hong-kong for 
the money, while the remainder of the party were 
kept close prisoners. Tlie emissary knocked up one 
of the bank managers in the middle of the night, 
got his hag of dollars, and returned to his captive 
friends, whom he relea.sed from their uncomfurtahle 
position by the payment of tlie ransom. Every 
one said that had the parents of the injured child 
been ofi'ered ten or twenty dollars immediately on 
the occurrence of the accident they would liave 
been perfectly satisfied ; but the demand grew rapidly 
with the lapse of time, and the nutive.s, knowing 
that such large sums were obtainable, rendered any 
more exoursion.s to that district very danger(m8. 
In fact, in so densely populated a district, where 
the natives were generally working in their fields, 
shooting was at all times by no means .safe or 
pleasant either for the shooters or the .shot 1 

I well remember a trip a large party of u.s made 
one very hot day. We were curried ashore frum 
our launch by a number of the natives, and tramped 
for hours among the riee-fields. We walked along 
the narrow embankments separating the patclie.s 
in which, the rice grows in water three or four 
inches deep. Every few yards a water-snake awoke- 
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at our approach and slid off the bank into the 
water, gorgeous dragon-flies darted hither and 
thither through the air, while shoals of little fish 
and creeping things pla3'ed about in the water. 
The women and children ran out of the villages 
to stare and jeer at the foreign devils, while 
the men in their umbrella bats either went on 
with their work or joined our rapidly inereasing 
retinue to see the fun and pick up onr empty 
cartridgc-cnses or anything else they could lay 
their hands on. 

When the sun got too hot for us to pursue 
our sport, and our internal sensations showed that 
it was near lunch-time, wo adjourned to a shady 
grove and had all onr good things unpacked. An 
admiring crowd of natives of all ages surrounded 
us, and made merry over the strange appearance 
and, doings of the foreign devils. Soda-water 
and other efferve.scing beverages e.vcited much 
mirth and wonder ; but they were b}' no menus 
averse to sliariiig with us eggs, cold fowl, and 
other viands they were familiar with. We were 
inclined to look upon tliem as a good-natured 
and friendly lot, till, our repast fmislied, we packed 
up and turned to go, when they at once hom- 
barded ua with a shower of stones and clods of 
earth. 

There Is an entire want of sentiment about 
JoliU Chinaman, I suppose the struggle for e.vist- 
ence is so keen in their densely populated 
country that they have no time to cultivate the 
softer emotions of kindness and gratitude. It is 
wonderful to observe the glee with which they see 
anj' one of their fellows hurt or made ridiculous. 
The tortures iiillicted in their courts of law, and 
the bloody public executions which arc so coimnon 
in China, are all popular spectacles and entertain- 
ments in which even the children delight; while 
the indifference to the welfare and comfort of 
their women is to us a most painful study’. I 
reinember the wife of a wealthy Chinaman, who 
liad never been able to bear him a living child, 
being admitted into the hospital at Hoiig-kong 
and safely delivered of a son. The husband at 
once insisted on removing both mother and child 
to lus home, quite regardless of tlie fact that such 
a proceeding Would be most dangerous to tlie 
woman ; he apparently thinking that, as she had 
boriie liim ; a son , wlio Would be able to carry out 
ancestral woriship for him: yvlien he was dead, the 
wife was of no further use to him. 

When the children of the boat-people cry be- 
cause, tboyliave been .hurt, tlie mother, , instead of 
soothing them,: simply lakes tlie cover, of tlie well : 
of: the boat: off, pops in the child, -closes the lid, 
and sits on it till the child is quiet ; w'hile if : 
they see any, one drowning, instead of' rescuing, 
the person in danger, they row , away,,: it being 
a ;oustom that whoever rescues : any one becomes 
responsible for him in tlie future, ■ 

:: : The fact that it always puts, a Chinaman in a 
good humour to .see any one made Tidiculous is^ 


utilised by Europeans wlien they get into a row 
with tlie natives. If you can make the majority 
laugh by caricaturing any physical peculiarity or 
gesture of one of your n.ssailants, their anger 
evaporates at once. 

On one occasion, wlien I was shooting with a 
friend, an old woman, evidently objecting to our 
coolies walking among her rice, ru.shed at us, 
followed by all tlie loafer.s in the village, flourish- 
ing formidable club.?, and yelling and ge.sticiilating 
mo.st violently, I was iucliiiod to beat a hasty 
retreat ; but my eonipaiiioii, who had been con- 
siderably longer in tlie country, reassured me, and, 
waiting till the old woman came up, he made 
faces at her and imitated her voice and ge.sturea, 
when all tlio men round her began to laugli and 
left U.S unmolested. 

There are no roads in our new protcctiu’ate, 
and no beasts of burden ; the people, liowever, keep 
numerous pigs and dogs. The former are their 
favourite article of food, but look very uiiwliole- 
some, with their lean, hollow backs and liiiilus, 
and stomaclis flabby .and pendulous, so that tlicy 
generally rest on the ground. The dogs are 
those now so fashionable in Enghmcl under the 
name of chows ; and some varieties, as the name 
implie.?, are habitually eaten by their masters, as 
are also cnl.s, rats, frog.?, and other, to our tastes, 
nio.st uninviting ereature.?. 

Tliese few anecdotes may tend to prejudice, us 
against our recently acquired fellow-subjects, and 
therefore it is only just to . say that the iiihabitauta 
of that part of China, when they eniigrute away 
from the baneful e(lbct.s of mandarin rule, with its 
squeezing and oppressive teiideiuiies, have, the best 
of character.?. They ore industrious, patient, law- 
abiding, and clever workmen. They will make 
a living where a white man would .starve, in a 
new country pursuing the necessary but de.spised 
callings of waslicrraen, cooks, and market-gardeners. 
Thus our new fellow-subjects may yet do good 
service to the empire in the hotter parts of 
Au-stralia, in AVe.sfc Africa, and otlier parts of 
the world wliero the aborigines will not work, and 
where the heat is too great to allow of Europeans 
doing the manual labour necessary to open out and 
develop tliese viiluable possessions. Men di'awn 
from this district may also prove useful as soldiers, 
if it be decided to raise Chinese troops for the 
defence of Wai-hai-wei, recently acquired by us. 
With their homes and relations in British territory, 
they will not need to fear the veiigoanoe of the 
Chinese authorities should they do anything con- 
trary to the \yi3he,s of the mandarins. This is a 
lever which is: made use of to a very great extent 
, by : , the authorities in dealing with oft'enders. 
:Shpuld a man flee from arrest in China, , it is 
said that the anthoritics at once iinprisbii all his 
relatives till he gives himself up,: whicli he is 
pretty certain to do, ,It la W'ell known tliat a 
poor mail in : China will oven take the place of 
a, criminal condemned to de.ath for a monetary 
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consideration, in order to make his parents more 
comfortable, or to pay suitable aacj'i flees to their 
departed spirits if they be dead. Eespect and 
obedience to their parents, and care for their com- 


fort in their old age, is one of the most marked 
and pleasing traits of Chinese character, and 
constitnte.s one of the most important parts of 
their religion. 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND AETS. 


A GREAT WORK. 



of the grandest engineering works 
ever conceived has just been in- 
augurated by the laying of the 
foundation-stone, at Assouan on the 
Nile, of a vast granite clam which 
is destined to hold the waters of 
the historic I'iver in check. This huge wall will 
be more than a mile in length, seventy-six feet 
high in jilaoes, and thirty or forty feet in width, 
so that it will form a bridge across the river as 


well as a dam to con, servo its waters. The effect 
of this ob.struotion will be the formation of a 
reservoir with an area of about six. hundred and 
seventy square miles, holding one thousand million 
tons of water ; and it is estimated that this mighty 
volume will he the means of bringing two thou- 
sand live hundred .square miles of de,sert land 
under cultivation. The so-called cataracts, which 
are in reality rapid,?, will disappear, and a lock 
at each end of the granite wall will form gates 
for the passage of ve.ssels up and down .stream. 
The work has been planned by Sir Benjamin 
Baker, will be undertaken liy Mr Aird, and will 
probably be completed in about four years’ time. 
It is regarded as the greate.st engineering eiiter- 
pri.se undertaken in the land of the Pharaohs 
since the building of the Pyramids. 


INCENDIARY MICROBES. 

Under the above title a writer in our French 
contemporary La Nature contributes an interest- 
ing article on spontaneous combirstion, showing 
tliat when stored luiy, bale.s of cotton, tobacco, 
&c. take fire, the action is in the first place due 
to bacteria. In wet season.? such fires are most 
common, and arc due to storing the hay, &c., in 
a damp state j fermentation follows, with great 
rise of teinjieratnre — a proce.ss duo entirely to 
the action of microbes ; the hay is changed to a 
dry, porous, and carbonaceous comlitioii ; nud it 
presently talces fire. It will consume slowly, until 
accident bring.? the external air to its help, when 
the incandescent mass hursts into flame, and the 
microbes which cainsed the initial mischief are 
destroyed in a funeral pyre of their own making. 


rated. It is an interesting point ivhetlier this is 
due to the intermarrying which has gone on 
among them during the pa.st one hundred and ten 
years. One peculiarity attachiug to the islanders 
is the loss of the front teeth, not by disease, hut 
l)y breakage. Tliis they attribute to their food, 
which cliiefly consists of bananas, yams, &c. ; but 
tlie Tahitian natives, who are their near neigh- 
bours, and eat the same kind of food, arc blessed 
with sound teeth. An American missionary and 
his wife say that the want of intellect among tlie 
young is simply appalling. Another observer 
describes these .same children as lieing biiglit, 
merry little tliing.s, wherea.s the adults have a 
tired, hungry look, very different to what he had 
expected to find after reading of this unique 
island and its people. If they are questioned, 
the words must be put in very simple form, else 
they do not understand. This sluggi.shness of 
brain cannot certainly be put down to excess 
either in eating or drinking, for the Pitcairn 
Islanders are total nhstaiiier.?, they do nut smoke, 
and they are almost vegetarians in their diet. 

CLASHING ADVERTISEMENTS. 

At last an efl’urt is being made to deal with 
tliat recent outcome of electrical progress known 
as the lla.shing advertisement ; and although that 
effort docs not extend beyond the. limits of the 
Metropolis, it is at any rate an endeavour to 
reach the fountain-head where the evil is at pire- 
sent most rampant. No fewer than four hun- 
dred architects have petitioned the London County 
Council to stop a practice by which ‘ the archi- 
tectural value of one of the most beautiful .sites 
in Europe, Trafalgar Square, i.? thas nightly 
destroyed.’ The petitioners have some hope that 
powers will be obtained to deal with this matter 
effectually, becau.se some time ago, when an attempt 
was succe.s.stully niado to throw' advertising notices 
by means of a searchlight upon Nelson’s Column, 
in the same square, an appeal to those in authority 
resulted in the practice being abandoned. An 
endeavour to advertise soap and pills on tlie 
clouds w'as happily abandoned about the same 
time because of its impracticability. 

A NEW ELECTRIG LAMP. 


THE lUTCAIRN I.SLANDBB9. 

. Correspondence which has recently been issued 
by the Colonial Office respecting tlie present state 
of the Pitcairn Lslaiulors tends to show tliat these 
descendants of theA(w?i.fj/ mutineers have degene- 


For some time there have been rumonr.s of an 
electric lamp on an entirely new' pjrinciple, and 
the matter took more definite shape w'lien the 
contrivance was recently exhibited at the Society 
of Arts, London. It is know'u as the Nernst in- 
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cande-scent electric lamp, and its chief peculiarity 
is that it employs a rod of refractory earth in 
place of the usual carbon filament, and that this 
material is not enclosed in a glass exhansteil of 
air. The rod is preferably composed of the oxides 
thoriii, zirconia, yttria, &g., which are employed 
ill iho miimifaoture of tlie WeLsbacli mantle as 
used in the incandescent gaslight, and when in 
a glowing white-hot state emits a most intense 
light. The arrangement differs from familiar 
foi'm.s of electric lamps in that it reipnires to he 
lighted with a spirit tlaine, or by otlier means, 
for the rod does not become a conductor of the 
•electric current until it has been heated. Tlie 
new lamp olfers such economies of current in use 
that it is sure to meet with general adoption 
provided that the rod is cheap and does not 
require too frequent renewal. 

SUiatABINE WABFAnE. 

Experiments in France with a submarine vessel, 
the Gustave ZeUif, have once more invited quota- 
tion.? from Jiile.s Verne’s mythical acconiit of a 
voyage beneath tlie .sea, and the French jires.s has 
soniewliat hastily assumed that at last the fleet 
of perfidious Albion is at her mercy. There is 
nothing new about the idea of a submarine boat, 
for it has appeared in various forms during the 
past two centuries ; but no nation has dared to 
put it to the test of actual warfare. We m.ay feel 
sure tliat the Engl i.'sh Admiralty would not have 
nogleoted this moans of offence if it really pos- 
ses.sed the marvellous powers credited to it Ijy the 
Freneh newspapers ; and the .same reasoning will 
apply to the nnn-appoarance of the suhm.arine 
vessel in the reeetit war between America and 
Spain. If such a bo, at should be considered a 
vraluable addition to our naval resources, our 
naval authorities will not be slow to adopt it, 
and will benefit by the recent experiments in the 
production of a ve.93el which is .sure to present 
many improvements upon the French model. 

PEABLS AND RtIBIISS. 

Although you cannot get ‘figs off thistles’ after 
any amount of cultivation,, you can get pearls 
without diving for them in deep water, and rubies 
without going all the way to Burma for them. 
•The latter, indeed, are said, to be ‘manufactured’ 
in • Loudon, on a tolerably large scale— so large 
that a ruby-making syndicate is said: to be divid- 
ing i£37, 000 a year net profit on the business. 
These chemical rubies • are .said to be so perfect 
as to: deceive the ‘very elect;’ and a , woll-lciiown 
expert asks v>']iy, if Science , can prodnes a , trinket 
whiclt cannot be told from ^Nature’s, she .should 
not have : the benefit of the difference in price be-, 
tween what it costs to make the article in .the 
laboratory and the. obtaining of a stone of similar: 
size and quality from an Oriental mine. As to ,, 
size, that is simple enorigh • : bnt ,,as to . quaiity, ' 
.tliere are. no doubt other experts Avho would wish 


to liavo a say in the matter — those, for instance, 
who have a stock of real rubies on tlieir hands. 
But, after all, what does it matter, when those 
who own real diamonds as often as not wear 
paste ones for safVdy ? Pearls are not, as yet, 
made in the laboratory ; but it seems they can be 
made in the aquarium, and that there i.s no need 
to dive to a depth of forty or fifty feet to obtain 
them. One Signor Oomba lias been experiment- 
ing for several years in the artificial production 
of pearls at an aquarium in Turin ; and .so suc- 
cessful have his efforts proved that he is now 
engaged in a plan for laying dowm a largo quantity 
of pearl oysters (Mikar/rina vmrijarilifcrii) in tlie 
Mediterranean, along the south coast of Calabria, 
with a view to more extended operations. It is 
contended, however, that the mother -of- pearl 
shell will not ‘live’ in a temperature of le.ss than 
sixty-eight to seventy ilegree.s Fahrenheit, and 
but slight hope.s are held nut for the .sneee.ss of 
Signor Cmuba’.s cxperiiueid;. In Qiieonslaiid, liow- 
ever, they liavo been cultivated wdth success, ns 
a result of an exporimmit conducted in Torres 
Strait by Mr W. Saville-lveut, F.L.S., late Com- 
missioner of Fi.sheries to the Governments of 
Queenslnud and We.stern Australia. But the great 
drawback is the distance of these countries from 
tile chief markets for mother-of-pearl, which, are 
London, Hamburg, and Trieste, and tlie consequent 
expomse of enuveying the pearls thither. Still, it 
i.s admitted that there arc groat po,5.sibi]itie.s in 
the artificial produeliou of pearhs, and that it nn- 
donldedly repre.sciits a most profitable iudustry, 
which could, under expei't nianagomont, be carried 
on concurrenUy with .systematic pearl-shell culti- 
vation. The term ‘artificial production’ ajqdies, 
of enursfl, in a wholly dilferent sense from that 
ti-sed in regard to rubies — the pearls tlieni.seh'e.s, 
being real, and only the method of ‘rearing’ them 
being artificial. 

STRl'tET liypRAN'J'S. 

We naturally pride oursidvos upon our modern 
fire brigades, hut we cannot expect them to 
render tlie mo.st efficient help iinie.ss they are 
pirovided with a readily accessible suppdy of 
water. In the Metropolis itself, where the best 
appliances would be looked for, the method of 
.supidying water to, fire-engines leaves much to bo 
desired. Tlie hydrants are usually pJaced beneath 
the pavement, muler an iron pilate, which must 
he raised before connection with the engine can 
be made,; and in frosty weather, especially if 
there, he a leak in the valve, the whole arrange- 
; ^nt is frequently covered with ice. Indeed, it 
‘ is not an uncommon experience for the engine 
, to he brought over the hydrant to thaw the ice 
i before anything more can be done. A new 
• iiydrant, the invention of Mr William Jones, has 
.recently been tried in Loudon with Some .success. 
.It .is. fixed to and forms part of one of tlie 
ordinary '; street-ianip.S, just like the arrangement 
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common in many private buildings. A valve 
close to it enables tlie water to be turned on at 
a moraent’a notice ; and at a recent trial of the 
apparatus two lengths of hose were attached and 
the water flowed through them in fifteen seconds. 
By means of a syphon arrangement the water in 
the delivery tube can never free 2 e so long as it 
remains liquid in the niains. 

FinEPROOFING WOOD. 

Among the many valuable lessons taught by 
the recent war between Spain and the United 
States is the important one that a .sliip of war 
•should have as little wood in its construction as 
possible, and that what there is should be fire- 
proof. Dr Hexamer recently read before the 
Franklin Institute a paper iloaling with this 
subject, and .sliowing how, by a comparatively 
clie.ap and easy process, woodwork may he 
I’endcred absolutely incombustible. It may be 
noted that the inventor of the system does not 
seek to make money out of it, but gives it to 
the American nation with a view to do his 
country a service. Before commencing his ex- 
periments Dr Hexamer laid down certain con- 
ditions which he considered imperative, the chief 
of which was that to prove effective against fire 
the wood must be treated, not on the surface 
only, but through its entire mass. After trying 
various sub.stance.s with which to impregnate the 
wood, he finally chose water-glass, treating it at 
a later stage' with ammonium chloride in order 
to render it insoluble. The woodwork is first of 
nil heated in an iron container to expel all 
moisture ; after which the water-glass is admitted 
under prcfi.sure, and is forced into the inner re- 
cesses of the wood. Ammonium chloride is then 
admitted to the container, under llie same con- 
ditions, and tlie wood is finally washed in running 
water, and slowly dried. 

FOR SANITATION AND SCIENCE. 

The munificent gift of Lord Iveagh (Edward 
Cecil Guinne.ss) of a quarter of a million sterling to 
the Council of the Jeimer Institute for the endow- 
ment of scientific research as to the origin and pre- 
vention of disease, and another quarter of a niillion 
for the improvement of an insanitary area in the 
heart of Dublin, recalls the fact of his former 
benefactions towards industrial London. In No- 
vember 1889 it was announced that he had placed 
in the hands of Lord Rowton, Mr Ritchie, Pre- 
.sident of the Local Government Board, and Mr 
Plunket, First Commissioner of Works, a sum of 
£250,000 for the erection of dwellings for thm 
labouring poor. His intention was to providr 
sanitary dwellings for people somewhat poorer 
than those who had previously availed themselvos 
of existing artisans! dwellings. Since 1889 the 
Guinness Trn.st has erected four blocks Of buildings 
on the south side of , the Thames— at Brand Street.; 
St' Page’s Walla in Bermondsey ; Snowftelds, Ber- 


mondsey ; and Vauxhall. They have now two 
thousand three hundred and fifty rooms and 
tenements in all parts of London, with a popu- 
lation of over seven thousand under their roofs. 
Lord Iveagh’s gift for research into the origin of 
disease recalls that of Sir William Savory of one 
hundred thousand pounds for the establishment of 
a convalescent home in connection with one of the 
London hospitals, of which the first announce- 
ment was made on January 1, 1890, as well as 
the recent munificent gifts towards proidding 
sanatoria for consumptives. Sir Sydney H. 
Waterlow, who has been the moving spirit and 
chairman of the ‘ Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Companj',’ presented the London County Council 
in November 1889 with about twenty-nine acres 
of his estate situated in Highgate Hill. He also 
gave six thousand pounds in cash to purchase the 
freehold interest in part of tins estate. 

The donations for industrial dwellings in London 
made by the late George Peabody amounted in 
all to £500,000. The amount received I'or rent 
and interest up to 1893 brings the total fund up to 
£1,220,446. The Trust has provided for the artisan 
and labouring poor over five thousand separate 
dwellings and over eleven thousand rooms. It 
was the desire of Peabody in making the bequest 
that within a century the annual receipts from 
rents might yield such a return that there would 
not be a poor labouring man of good character 
who could not get necessary house-room. We 
may safely credit the labour and influence of the 
late Lord Shaftesbury with the first suggestion 
for this very practical use of surplus vvealth. 

A NEW FIIIEARM. 

What seems to be a very formidable rival to 
the revolver is the light automatic carbine or 
pistol which has recently been put upon the 
market in three patterns, Iw'o of wdiich come from 
Germanj’’, and the other from Belgium. The 
new weapon is only half the weight of a rifle, 
it is sighted to five hundred yards, it w'ill come 
in half for packing, and its cost is Under ten 
poiuicks. Ten cartridges can he inserted in one 
second, and as many as eighty shots per niinute 
h.ave been fired from this compact 'weapon. The 
ammunition used is of the smokeless variety, and 
the cartridges are very light in iveight. The 
weapon wilT doubtless prove of great use for 
sporting as 'well as for more serious purposes. 

AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy 
of Medicine a report was presented by M. 
Laborde coiicerning some experiments made by 
him ill conjunction with M. Jauhert with a 
view to restoring vitiated or breathed air to 
its normal condition. It is well known that, 
expired air, besides being short of oxygen, is 
charged wd'tli carbon dioxide, watery vapour, and 
other products. The experimenters in question 
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assort that they have discovered a chemical 
substance wliieli, by simple contact with expired 
air, will re.store to it its lost oxygen, . while at 
the same time it will rob it of all its noxious 
properties. Three or four kilogrammes of the 
compound will allow a man to live twenty-four 
hours in a confined space without any fresh air 
being administered to him from outside. It need 
hardly be pointed out that this discovery, if hand 
fide, will be of the greatest use to divers, firemen, 
and all who have to face an irrespirable atmo- 
sphere. In previous apparatus having the same 
object, caustic soda has been employed to ahsorb 
the carbon dioxide, wliile the oxygen has been 
renewed from a compressed store of that gas. 

THE llAPID SEASONING OH WOOD, 

Yet another application has been found for the 
modern wonder-worker — electricity — in the quick 
seasoning of timber, and by all accounts the 
process i.? a reliable one. At Charlton, Kent, 
the well-known electricians, Messrs Johnson and 
Phillips, have set up a plant in order to work 
the Nodon-Bretonneau system, which consists in 
immersing the timber to bo treated in a tank 
containing a solution of borax, rosin, and soda — 
a mixture which may be described as an anti- 
septic varnish. Plates of metal are arranged 
above and below the timber, and these are so 
connected with a dynamo that the electrical 
current completes its circuit through the wood. 
Under thi.s treatment the sap is driven to the 
surface of the bath, and the borax liquid takes 
its place in the pores of the wood. This part of 
the process occupies from five to eight hour-s, 
after which the wood is dried spontaneously or 
by artificial means. It is said that a fortnight’s 
exposure to summer weather will render the wood 
as serviceable as if it had been stored in the 
ordinary way for five years. 

THE RHLER OF AFGHANISTAN. 

Dr A. G. Gray recently gave a most interesting 
account of his experiences at the court of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, where he sojourned for a 
long time, and was able to accomplisb mucli good 
in the imactice of Im profession. Medical science 
among the native Afghan doctors is in a very 
primitive condition, and seldom, even by an acci- 
dent, is the right,: reniedy prescribed. At the, 
tiiiie , of: i)r :Gray’.s visit numbers ,, of lives were 
sacrificed to ignorant : medical treatment, a fair 
sample of which may bo instanced fi-om the fact 
that; the Ameer himself was bled for gout,, while , 
his feet were ;placed,, in iced \Vater. ^ But the 
Bitft’erer would hot allow Dr Gray to prescribe 
for him until he had; seen the effect of English 
treatment upon his servants, and this proved so 
satisfactory that at last the foreigner was called in 
to attend both the Ameer and the Sultana. In the . 
case, of the , lady diagno.sis was rather difficult, 
for doctor and patient were separated by a silk 


curtain. Moreover, the Sultana plainly stated 
that .she prefeiTcd her oivn no.strums to liis. 
Dr Gray de.scribes the Ameer as a clever ruler, 
who is doing much to civilise a people among 
whom murder and robbery have heretofore been 
regarded as venial offences. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

The publication in our February i.ssue of an 
article under thi,s title describing the Norfolk 
village of StilTlcey has awakened an angry corre- 
spondence, and the Editor lias received many 
letters indignantly denying the statements which 
it contained as to the gloomy and mi.sorable 
condition of the place. In a letter to the Eastern 
Press of Norwich, Mr Victor Pitkethley virtually 
acknowledges having unintentionally maligned the 
hamlet, and the. Editor can only expres.s regret that 
he gave currency to misleading statements. It 
has also been pointed out that these statements 
hear a close resemblance to the description of 
the village furni.slieil in a volume by Mrs Berlyn, 
entitleil Sunrise-Land. 

The Editor i.s assured by a writer Avho lias 
known the place for forty years that it is one 
of the most lovely village.s in Norfolk. Other 
corre-spandciits point out that the cottages are 
tidy and comf'ortalile, and that the fact of inter- 
mavringe and the number of rcd-liaired Rufuses 
is untrue. There i.s a well-conducted voluntary, 
school, the tdinroh services are well attended, 
and the chapel people liave ju.st decided to buihl 
a new place of worship. The gathering of the 
famous oockle.s, which appears to be a profitable 
indu.stry, docs not, at the same time, incapacitate 
the women for their other duties or the girls 
for domestic service. 


TO A .BLACK BIED. , , 

SAiii.i!-ooATKi>, golden-thrniitcd, 

Well-spring of cantent ; 

Bird or angel, (loir.s evangel, 

Surely tliou wert .sent 
Brom Heaven’s portals down to mortals 
To interpret Zoi'f, 

In its sw(iutnOB,s nnd completeness 
As His felt alxiTC. 

Deep and (iniet--no wild riot 
Like the lark’s is tliinp ; 

Full and tender, thou dost render 
Thy love-song divine, ; 

And /ler ;spirit and mine hear it, 

Answering, to its call. 

In its sweetness .and completeness 
Love i.s all in all 1 

M. HTiDDKBWIOK BruWNE. 
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THE MAKING OF A MAN. 

A STGIIY FROM LIFE ON THE PAMPAS. 

P>y Ann Scott. 

CHAPTER L— INTRODUCES OUR HERO. 


sun, a bull of fire, liad toucliecl 
straight line of the horizon — 

■ a sign tliat tlie working-day was 
over. At the estancia of Las Tres 
Aromas— ‘The Three Aroma- trees’ 
—all was astir preparing beds and 
supper for man and beast. Eiders arrived from 
various directions!, who, after unsaddling and 
watering their. hor.ses, and turning them out 
to feed in the open, joined a group of loiterers 
lounging round the fences of the corral, tell- 
ing eauh other well-worn stories of race-meetings 
and polo-matches, as they discussed the more 
favoured ponies who stood .shoulder to shoulder, 
their nose.s buried in a trough filled with oats 
and maize. A flock of .sheep passing through a 
gateway raised a cloud of luminous dust, and 
filled the air with the noise of their bleating; 
the lionseinen bringing them in stood out gigantic 
black figures against the light of sunset, ns with 
shouts they waved their .whip.s in a vain attempt 
to hasten the stupid, weary animals. 

In the centre of tlie poR’o a great fire 
smouldered ; over it the cook, a brown-skinned, 
stalwart woman, prepared to roast a huge bit of 
beef. She talked in shrill Spanish to two gauchos 
who liad asked and obtained permi.ssion to pass 
the night at Las Tres Aronm.9. Too tired to 
answer her, they squatted on their heels, puffing 
cigarette.s, and watched with satisfaction a pot of 
souj) babbling on the fire. 

A the short twilight faded, light after light 
slione out from tlie windows of the estancia 
house, where tlie mi.stress hurried from room to 
room, directing tlie niaid.s ill their work of light- 
ing lamps, filling water-] iig.s from the draw-well, 
aiid preparing bed.s for unexpected , arrivals, who, 
appearing at .sundown, accepted as a matter of 


such comfortable quarters for many nights to 
come. In the big living-room a fire of hard 
redwood and maize cobs blazed noisily, lighting 
up the dark vault of the open chimney, and 
sending dancing gleam.s of light down the long 
table, covered with ivliite linen, silver, glass, and 
sweet flowers. It seemed wonderful to find such 
comfort, prettiness, and the stir of human life in 
the empty wilderness of the pampas— a wilder- 
ness that, like a desert of grass, more monoto- 
nous ill colour and in perfect flatness than the 
golden deserts of the East,' .surrounded thi.s siniill 
patch reclaimed and cultivated by the skill of 
man. 

So thoiiglit a traveller who, coming along 
the dark and silent road, caught .sight of the 
cheerful lights and heard the ekmour of voices. 
Since daybreak he had been in the saddle, 
riding his two horses alternately, and only rest- 
ing at noon at a rancho (a mnd - built hut), 
where he got some beef and mate (Paraguay 
tea, drunk tlii'ongh a tube) — all the' food lie 
had tasted that day. Never had Dick Milner 
felt BO despairing ; for the first time in his ex- 
perience life seemed full of unknown terrors and 
difficulties lie could not overcome. Only three 
years ago he had left air English public school. 
How easy and happy life had been there, now he 
looked hack on it ! He had been unable to choose 
a profession which required steady application to 
monotonous work, .so lie had been launched on 
the world, to , make his way as be.st he could, 
w'ith a good education and little else to help 
him. Unfortunately he had made a bad start, 
and let himself drift into a careless, aimless style 
of life, such as too many young fellow,s fit for 
better things are content w'itli in a country 
where it, is easy to keep younself and a horse or 
two, and where there is little to rouse an ainbi- 


cour.se .supper, bod, and breakfast, riding off again 
in the early morning with little chance of fluduig 


tioii for higher turns. 
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Owing to a foolisli quarrel, Dick had left a 
largo well-known estancia where his father had 
got him an opening — one amongst half-a-dozou 
other 5 'oung fellows learning to work under a 
capable chief. Cut off from all control, Dick at 
first enjoyed his independence ; hut in time he 
learnt its disadvantages. Without a I'riend to say 
a word for him or give him introductions, it was 
not easy to got work from the best class of his 
countrymen; and as his clotiies became shabby 
and Ilia Manners deteriorated, lie. drifted lower 
and lower, till he found himself thankful to get 
food mid a bed, in return for his services, from 
an Irishman of the lowest type. Very soon the 
disorder, misery, and drunkenness of tlie life 
around him brouglit utter disgust; and at last 
he realised to what low depths lie had suidc. 
He straightway packed all that was left of his 
outfit in a pair of saddle-bags, and rode oil’ 
to the nearest town, leaving his master too 
stupidly drunk to be sui'pri.sud or put out by 
this de.sertion, 

He put up at an inn till he could hit upon 
a plan for his future. Tlie inn was of the 
roughest; he was only too tlumkCiil to find timt 
he . shared a room with an liugli.slinmn. They 
spent two long evenings togetlier in the dreary 
.saloon, where the men from the town drank and 
gQ.ssiped, and played billiards on a tabic that was 
used for many other purposes during the day, or 
iu, waiidering about the dull streets trying us 
best they could to kill time. In return for 
Dick’s companioiisinp, tlie elder man showed some 
interest in his plans; and, after hearing his story, 
urged him to apply to Mr Hardie of the estancia 
of' Las Tres Aromas for work. Ho talked much 
of . Mr Hardie’s .ontorpriso and energy, that had 
opened np a district hitherto little known. He 
and other travellers -who came and went from the 
inn, were always ready to talk of the place, as of 
a land flowing with milk and lioncy, a dairy with 
butter and cream, a garden with fruit and vege- 
tables ; arid an orderly liouse, with hooks and 
piictnres, and many other signs of civilisation, 
was : a ; topic worth discussing in this country, 
where few honscholders could boast of more than 
a roof over their heads and a well sunk by the 
door. A little encouragement was all Dick re- 
quired ; the morning this chance-friend parted 
from him he was off on a three days’ ride to 
Las Tres Aromas. 

: -Now,: within . sig^ of ithe laud of promise, a 
fit. of dejection . fell on him. A touch of frost, 
liad come with the swift darkness that chased 
away the heat of the sun ; he shivered mid- felt 
conscious of being tired ; out and hungry ; and 
for the first, time he felt anxious ■ as to. what . 
welcome he would receive. ‘A fellow' like -Hardie 
would have nothing to , say. to a w'andcrer like 
Mm. What was: the use of .trying for a hetter 
sort of life ? . No one would dream- of giving 
Mm a respectable job.* . , Then: he rememhered' the 


wretched tramps that haunt the roads , at home, 
ever seeking work, but never finding it. In his 
dejection he fancied tliat he had much iu common 
with such unde.sii'aljlo types of humanity, and 
he blushed at the tUongUt. If wo probe the 
. depth of self-abasement wlioksome reaction seta 
in. Dick huigbed bitterly at himself. Surely he 
was fit for something better, if anytliing better 
could be found in this low-down country ! IIs 
had not been a duffer at school ; ho wu.s con- 
.sidered ratlier a fine felloiv, in fact. Here no one 
seemed to think him w'orth a good day’s pay. 
If they would only give him a chance. A wave 
of homc-sicknoss swept over him. Poor lad ! he 
recalled the kindness mid sympathy freely offered 
him by friends of .sehool and homo life. He had 
•said good-bye to them so easily, only impatient 
of the concern they had shown for him — their 
fus.siness, lie had called it. Fiissinee.s 1 Gould ho 
have it now it would prove a cordial to waiiii hia 
cold heart. His eyes grew dim, pain clutched 
at his breast, and he sivayed in hi.a saddle. A 
stumble on the part of his liorso brought his 
wits hack to tlie present; ho .straightened liim.self, 
and, looking aliead, saw the lights shine out of 
the gloom of nightfall, and heard bnr.sts of hutgliler 
and a voice shouting an order iu Bnglish. At the 
same time his hoiases pulled up at a gate Which a 
peon (or laboiu’cr) Avas locking for the night. 

/ linenns nuches, sciiof!’ shouted the man. in a 
hearty voice. 

‘Buenas nodus, semn-B answered Dick. *Is this 
Las Tree Aroma.s? .is Don Diego at home?’ 

‘ Bi, semr,' aisswered the, man, letting the ohuiii 
drop and swinging the gate open. 

Dick and hi.s liorsus pas.sed through.. As is the 
custom of the country, lie rode .straight f.o the 
jwtteii/ue-— that i.s, an arrangement of pp.sts and 

bar.i whore lioraoa are tied up and him.self nn- 

saddled hi.s horses and drmv ivater from the 
Avell ; after giving them ,a good drink, lie 
dashed a bucketful of water over each steam- 
ing back, and then tuniwl them loose in a field, 
Avhere they did not hesitate to join a group 
of hungry : bea-sta feeding, from a stack of dried 
alfalfa, a sort of clover. Dick then turned Ills 
stepis to tlie house. He stopped .short wdien ho 
reached the open kitchen wiiulow, and loolced in. 
What a jolly sceno it was ! A little old woman 
stood in front of a stove, heaping on a dish pile.s 
of snowy riee crowned with a savoury curry; 
a little girl qjerehed on a high dimser ground 
coffee-berries in a hand-mill. ‘Ileal colfee,’ said 
Dick to himself, Avith a sniff at the flying odour, 
and lii.s spirits began to rise. Two ehler girls 
.fluttered in and out, carrying dishes along the 
open corridor to the dining-room at the farther 
end. They looked A'ory pretty iu their gay frocks 
and, Avlute apron.s, , and seemed to step to the 
music of an accordion played by a young fellow : 
lolliiig . ini a hench in the background. All seemed 
to be talking and laughing nt their hardest. 
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Stepping up to the door, Dick, in polite Spanish, 
asked if he could speak to Don Diego. In the 
campo, ns the couutiy districts of Argentina are 
called, tlie old Spanish form of address— Don or 
Donna with tlie Gliristian name— is still in use. 
The master and mistress are generally known 
as el 2)atr6n and la patrCma, while the second 
in command gets the sonorous title of mayor- 
domo. 

One of the girls, telling Dick to follow her, 
led the way along the eorriJor, or veranda, and, 
popping her head in at the dining-room door, 
called out, ‘Hay un homhre, Don Diego’ (‘Here 
is a man, Mr James’). 

This was greeted with a bur.st of laughter 
from the group .seated at the table. ‘Hay wi 
homhre!’ cried a mocking voice, with an Engli.sh 
accent that made it almost impossible to recog- 
nise tlie words ; ‘ there ’.s (dways an ombray wait- 
ing for tlie patron.’ 

‘ Strangers know that you are to be found at 
home at feeding-time !’ 

‘Oh Jim, have eoiue dinner in peace before you 
see iiim.’ 

Tlii.s last remark was made in a woman’s voice 
— a lady’.s, as Dick recognised witli a thrill. 
Overcome with shynea.9, he stepped, back into 
the darkness, and became conscious all at once 
of his unpolished top-l)Oot.s, a ragged hole in tlie 
elbow of Ilia well-worn coat, and, worst of all, 
became aware of wliat till now he had never 
thought of — that hi.s hair was lying in curls 
on his temples, half-hiding his ears and touching 
the collar of his coat. It was many weeks since 
he had .seen himself face to face in a looking- 
gla.ss, but without its aid lie pictured liiinself 
quite unfit to be introduced to polite society. 
The peep into the cheerful kitchen liad fascinated 
him ; but what he saw now was a difforerit 
matter. Tlie kitchen was less formidable, and 
lie thouglit of taking refuge in it ; but, at the 
.same time, he longed to join his equals in the 
position he luid a rigid to claim, yet feared he 
iiiiiglit have forfeited that rigid. 

The room that .seemed to him so desirable a 
place was in reality very simple. The ivalls were 
whitewashod and the funiitiire was of varnished 
■deal ; but it was runiished witli the best of all 
’furnishing — well- filled bookcases, pictures on the 
walls, and a piano in the corner ; while gnus, 
p(ilo-.stick.s, and .shilling bits and spurs filled 
up Olid spaces. A motley assortment of men 
surrounded the table ; but Dick’s eye rested first 
on the lady at tlie head, dressed in briglit silk 
and dainty lace, with her fair, smooth liair care- 
fully arranged, a.s Ids sisters would dress for a./ 
quiet even ing at home. On eacli aide of her sat 
a geiitleraan, in black coat and white collar — a 
■rare sight in those uncivilised parts. Then , came 
two lads,, who were being trained by Hardie, 
iimiih as in old duy.s a squire was trained by 
•,a : . knight ; learning by peraorml attendance to 


model themselves on their .superior, and more 
completely under control and discipline than any 
sclioolboy under a severe master. Next to tliem 
sat, on one side, a shopkeeper from the nearest 
camp-town, by his dress and bearing a horseman, 
like all his countrymen, but with that air of 
wishing to please and accommodate that betrays 
his calling in every land. Opposite to him was a 
liuge cattle-buyer, who sat like a statue, making 
no movements except such as were necessary to 
the despatch of his dinner ; from time to time he 
looked out of the corner of his eye at the lady, 
much as one of his own untamed bulls would 
eye a stranger in the herd. He would have 
been happier in the peones' quarters liad pride 
permitted him to relinquisli the right custom 
allowed liiiii to claim of being entertained with 
the best hosjoitality the estancia could produce. 
These two looked a dirty pair beside the English- 
men, though, without doubt, the shopniau was 
satisfied with liLs toilet, having drenched himself 
with Florida water and tied lii.s brilliant silk 
neckerchief in the latest style. At the end of 
the table, with liis back to Dick, sat James 
Hardie himself. 

Dick could only open hi.s mouth and stutter 
when Hardie, jumping up, asked him what he 
wanted, telling liim to come in and speak for 
himself. .His wife, liowever, who would often 
say that she had learnt .since she lived in the 
camp to judge a good horse and a gentleman 
under an ungroomed mane and a rough coat, 
understood the reason of the lad’s distress j and, 
more by the tone of her voice thnn tlie words she 
said, .soothed her husband’s irritation. 

‘Jim,’ she said, ‘ho looks so tired and cold. 
Take him to your room and let him have a 
wash ; ami bring him buck quickly— he must 
bo hungry.’ 

As Hardie led Dick acros.s the patio to a loed- 
room, he asked liiiu where he liad come from, 
and a few quostioi!.s us to his journey. 

‘Fi'om Garahan’s place. My name is Dick 
Milner,’ answered Dick, 

‘ Wliat took you tliere 2 Working for Garahan V 

‘ Yes ; but I could stand it no longer — snob 
a beastly hole, and such a .set of drunken Irish- 
men.’ 

‘I, have heard of tlie place— as had as they 
make , them, I .should say. You were a fool to go 
there,’ interrupted Hardie in a tone of disgust. 
‘You are looking out for another job, I suppose 2’ 
he added dryly. 

‘ Yes — that is, I heard — I tliought — perhaps’ 

The shametaceU lad looked up at the man beside him, 
who iu the dimly-lit room could he clearly seen by 
the light of a candle he carried. A quiet, strong 
face, smooth-shaven, except for a moustache as fair 
as the short curls that covered his liead ; he had 
the fresli colour and clear eyes of one who lives 
in the open, air and takes constant hard e.xercise; 
firm lines about libs mouth told that he was a man 
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wlio could oommaml othevs and make them obey ; 
his whole hearing was that of a gentleman who, 
respecting himself, makes others respect him. Aa 
he looked for the first time into his face Dick 
felt this was a man into whose lianJs lie conlJ 
put himself, tell him all Ida story, and take 
any advice he offered ; but his own deficiencies, 
and still more the knowledge that he showed 
himself at a horrid disadvantage, made him stutter 
and talk to no purpose. 

Hardie led him to the . toilet-table, and put 
down the candle ; then, after a pause, said 
gravely, as if expecting an answer: ‘Well?’ 

‘I am told there’s lots of work going on 
here. I thought perhaps you could take me 
on,’ atainniered Dick. 

f ‘ Thera is lots of work, and no end of fellow.s 
who thin/s they can do it. What can you do?’ 
he asked abruptly. 

Dick drew his face, with a gasp, out of a 
basin of water. What could ho do ? He honestly 
believed but one thing well. ‘Eide,’ he answered 
from the folds of a towel, 

‘Hide!’ e.x;claiined Hardie, with a short laugh. 
‘You need not tell mo .that; every new eluim 
can ride.’ 

Savagely Dick tugged a comb through hi.s hair ; 
he felt furious. Ho could ride, though he was a 
new chum, as well as jiiost men ; ho would prove 
it, too. 

‘ If you arc ready, come along,’ remarked 
Hardie. 

‘ I am not fit to he seen,’ said Dick, thinking 
of the lady, who, he felt, was more fonnklahle 
eveii than the great Don Diogo himself. 

‘ Never iniud j you ’ll do. My wife knows you 
have' not brought your 61 ad.stone bag or yoiif 
valet.’ Then, turning suddenly, he added, ‘But, 
I say, ymir horse I Have you left him tied up 
all the time? He has done a hard day’.s work.’ 

Here was a fresh pitfall. Had he done right 
in putting the horses in the field Where the 
alfalfa stood ? , He should have pi'd' them into 
the opjen camp, of cour.se. Dick under no cir- 
cunistimces could have glossed over the truth, so 
told what lie had done with his two honses. His 
host led the way back to tlio dining-room with- 
out a word in reply. ' In time, when he learnt 
to know Hardie, ha uiulerstood that if he had 
looked nfter himself and neglected liis hor-ses he, 
would luivo received scant favour from the master, 
of Las, Tres Aroinais, . ■ 

A delightful evening was now before him. In 
after-years; the very inemory: of it was a pleasure. 
To sit . at ; ii ;: clean, ' ■well-served iablc ; to . enjoy ii 


variety of well-cooked di.shu.s ; to li.sten to in- 
telligent conversation, lightened by kindly chaff 
and accompanied by much hiught(;i' ; above all, 
to see and hear a huly once more. How plea.sant 
these tljiiig,s are tliat we take ns a mattei' of 
course, like bread and butter, forgc'tting, becau.su 
we liave them always, to consider how good they 
are I Dick got hot all over when Mivs Hardie 
first spoke to him, but soon found bim.sclf 
talking freely of bis homo and his people, 
and laughing over a story of school-life at 
Harrow. 

Then one of the older men who sat at hi.s 
hoste.ss’.s right hand cried out, ‘Harrow! You 
were at school at Harrow ? Your name is 
Milner? Are you Ted Milner’s young brother? 
By Jove ! you are hi.s imago ; I .see it now — only 
lie cut his hair a triile shortoi'.’ 

The mean, squalid life of the past moiitlis 
.seemed to slip from him ; he was once more 
amongst hi.s equals; a maji to be re.spt!cted, wl)o 
had a right to claim friemlship with this friend 
of Ids brother, and to expect more from life than 
mere meat and drink. 

When dinner wa.s lini.slied all gatliered round the 
fire. The coifee proved as good n.s the fragrance 
Dick had already enjoyed from the kitchen- 
window. Ted’.s friend gave him a cigarette, 
and talked to liim of old days. Tlic lady 
sat at one side of the lire with her bodyguard 
of Englishmen, chatting as she .seAVod. ; The 
natives sat at the other, entertained by Hardie, 
AAdio laid quite the air of a man doing hi.s duty 
to guests not of hiis choo.siiig. One of the lads 
meltetl glue on tlie fire and mended a polo- 
.stick ; the other brought out a banjo, ami played 
‘Dai.s3' Bell’ very Imdly, but with great persoiiiil 
enjoyment. Eouud that hospitable ,flro etutry one 
.seemed at ease and happy. ]\y ton o’clock all 
were hip.sing into drow.sy silence, and Dick, at a 
word from the mender of the pohnstick, gladly 
followed him across the starlit pttfm to his 
quarters for tlie niglit. Ills bed wa.s laid out on 
tile floor of a large room; the floor Was tiled, 
the roof liad no txdling, and the door opejted 
directly on a narrow veranda.: Tlie wliitewaslied 
walls were decorated with jiictures from illms- 
tratod papers and jfliotographs of the mother.s, 
sHtere, . and friemki : of : the lads who shared the 
room, Hurn.s, .skins, and a fnedley of Avhips and 
articles of wearing apparel vvere hung up with 
little idea of order. It was bare enough, lint to 
Dick it was lu.xnrioiis ; and he turned in with u 
grunt of sati,sfaction between clean sheets, and 
was soon enjo.viijg dreamlos.s slumber. 
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By Mem. San. Inst. 



HAT are we to do with our boys I 
Tliis often meets one as a lioadline, 
and is more frequently asked, in all 
seriousness and earnestness, by tlie 
paterfamilias wlio lia.s bis quiver full 
of tliein. The writer has been asked 
for advice on this point many time.s, and has 
almost iuvarialjly replied, ‘Put them to a trade.’ 
‘What trade?’ is the next query. Well, choose 
one of the building trades, or the engine-fitting ; 
make him a smith, a coach-builder, or cabinet- 
maker ; but let it be a trade which is in univer- 
sal demand, and one Avhich offers unlimited .scope 
for the exercise of the inventive and construc- 
tive facultie.s. 

I purpose adducing, briefly, some of the argu- 
ments I have used, and which have on several 
occasions ijroved successful ; not because I am 
egotistical enough to believe that the arguments 
will be convincing in every ca.se, but because I 
think it Avill perliap.s give birth to a few frc.sh 
ideas, ami start a new train of thought in some 
of those wlio have sons just leaving .school. 

I am aware that the principal opponent of the 
suggestion I make is Mamma. She thinks Willie 
i.s hardly .strong enough for tliat lieavy woik, 
and besides, she would not like to see him wear- 
ing a workman’s apron ; while Johnny is so clever, 
and so superior, you know, that the least we can 
do is to article him to a profession or ‘put him 
in an office.’ Moreover, ‘ my family think a trade 
i.s somewhat low.’ 

Well, let IIS con.sider the respective merits of a 
profession and of a trade in tlie case of a robust, 
healtliy lad, with a good education, carefully trained, 
and the luqqiy possessor of n good constitution. I 
take it that the principal consideration.9 in choosing 
a trade or profession are : (1) The initial cost of 
becoming proficient in the trade or profession ; 
(2) After lie has become proficient, which is the 
best calculated to provide him with the means 
•of obtaining a livelihood, with the prospect of a 
competency in liis old age, witliont further recoiir.se 
to the paternal purse? and (3) Wliicli offers the 
•fiille.st .scope for tlie development and exercise of 
his energy and ability ? I assume, of course, that 
the same application, perseverance, and assiduity 
that would be needful to pass the examinations 
in mo.st professions would be applied in the ac- 
qui.sition of a trade. Do not think that I wish 
to disparnge for a moment any honest profeission 
or busine.ss whatever, believing as I do that, 
whatever a ninn’.s occupation may he, if he gives 
ills best eiforts to it and becomes proficient, it 
redbumls to his own credit and i.s a benefit to 
the oommunit}', ' , 

We will suppose tliat, perhaps owing to his 


anatomical studies of tlie cat, or Ills peculiar 
juvenile precocity, it is decided to make our fifteeii- 
j'enr-old hope citlier a doctor or a solicitor. His 
education, studies, articles, coaching, examinations, 
and maintenance up to the time lie is qualified 
to start in practice will cost, roughly, ^700. 
Giving the wheel of time a spin, behold him 
now a fully-fledged professional man, with, in 
most cases, one of three tilings before liim — 
namely, to take an appointment as mi assistant 
or as a mnnagiiig clerk, to purchase a practice 
or partnership, or to commence business on his 
own account. If he chooses the first, he is as a 
rule boniid so that he cannot commence business 
at any time in that district; if the second, it 
means a fiirtlier drain on his own or liis parents’ 
capital. We will assume that he takes the third 
course. Now, one of the points I wi.5h to emphasise 
is that his success tlion depends not so much on 
his own energy and ability as on chance and his 
connection. If he has to work up the latter, and 
competition is keen —and where is it not keen ? — 
then he has again to live on his capital for some 
length of time. ‘To err is hmiinn;’and — unless, 
like the worthy iildermaii, he has learnt to tread 
the narrow path which ]ie.s between right and 
wrong — a very slight slip from the straight and 
narrow path is sufficient to deprive liim of the 
means of livelihood, and to scatter to the winds 
the result of years of effort and the expendi- 
ture of much money. 

This is not a fancy picture, for more than 
one ease occurs to my mind as I write. Imagine 
the position of a man so situated, perhaps with 
others dependent on him ! If he succeed.?, and 
avoids all .shoals and quiekaands, he Las to he 
very kind to the susceptibilities and iclio.synorasies 
of his patrons, and it is long before he can feel 
independent in the fullest sense of the word. 
He is also practically tied to one district for 
the rest of his life. 

Assume, on the other hand, that it is decided to 
apprentice the hoy to a trade — take, for example, 
that of a joiner. The premium in some cases will 
probably he twenty'-five pounds, the term five years. 
During tliia period he will he paid an average 
wage of nine shillings per week. A aiiffloient outfit 
of tools would not cost more than ten pounds. The 
financiaT position would be something like this: 

Premium ...£25 0 0 

Tools.... 10 0 0 

Maintenanoo and clothing for five years 
at 15.S. per week £195 0 0 

Xei'S — wages, 9s. per week... 117 0 0 

: ^ 78 0 0 

£113 0~ o' 

At : the end of his apprenticeship he would 
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probably earn thirty -live shillings per week. 
Row review his position, and look for a moment 
at the prospect before him. He has acquired the 
best of fortunes, a potentiality to obtain wealth 
and power of ■vvlucli lie can never be deprived 
by the act of man, in the well-trained eye and 
hand, and the power to make and produce some- 
thing n.seful^ — nay, indispensable. In any quarter 
of the globe he can earn his livelihood. Ho is 
asked for no credentials beyond bis ability. With 
steadiness, perseverance, and energy (iuark yon, 
all qualifications under his own control), he can 
I'ise to wealth and influence. He is independent 
in the best sense of the word ; and I affirm that 
a better fortune cannot be bequeathed by a 
father to a son. All the beat traits of cbaracter 
are brought out and developed, and the lail has 
become one of those men who have done so much 
to make and innintaiii the qirestige of this eouutry 
us a manufacturing and trading nation. 

As Napoleon once said every private soldier 
of the Empire carried in liis knapsack a Field- 
Marshal's baton, so it may be said that every 
lad with a trade on his hands has llio power 
of becoming a manufacturer,' employer, and of 
possibly obtaining a niche in the Temple of 
Fame. Many names come to mind in support of 
this statement. Choosing a few as examples, not 
so much on account of the wealth some of them 
araa.ssed as for the good they conferred on the 
community, we have Brindley, who commenced life 
as a wheelwright ; Smenton and Watt, mathe- 
matical instrumont makers; Hcury Bull, a stono- 
ma.son and millwright; Ronnie, a millwright ; 
Telford, a stone-mason; Maudsley, a smith; and 
Bramah, a joiner. Men still living— many of 
whose , names will oocur to the reader — are omitted 
for obvious reasons. 

Let us consider in detail the routine through 
which a lad passes, and the experience he acquires 
in any one trade. As we took that of a joiner 
before, suppose we do so again. I should like to 
remark here, that it is generally- best to appren- 
tice a boy to a comparatively small, firm. The 
advantages are that he is more directly under the 
notice and control of the , master, who, if the 
boy proves himself worthy, fuMs it to his own 
advantage to bring him on as rapidly as possible, 
and can besides give him an insiglit into the offieo- 
work. : Again, in a small concern he: obtains a 
knowledge .of: every branch, of woBc, while, in a 
large firm there is a tendency to specialise, and , 
the apprentice miglit be kept during the whole 
of his term at one class Of work only,. In a 
small shop he- would learn not' only: to make 
all kinds of woodwork, but liovy to fix ity and,, 
thi.s .would bring him into contact .with the 
other branches, of the building ■ trade ; : wbile in 
a large establkhmeut ho : would . very likely bo 
alvyaya employed at the bench; making 'doors, 
saslie.s, perhnp.s staircases, but not obtaining the 
same, general knowledge as in the other case... 


To I'oturu. He acq\iires habits of obedience, 
discipline, and concentral.ion of effort. Fixed 
hours have to be adhered to, and during work- 
ing liours all our young [riend’,s attention is needed 
for the work in hand. In a good shop con- 
versation is not pei'initted, and under a good 
and firm foreman somo tangiljle and elfeetive 
work has to bo produced. Following this comes 
gradually self-reliance and confidence in liim- 
self, with a desire to become more expert ; 
and, once the de.siru for knowledge, and pro- 
ficiency is awakened, hi.s work becomes a plea- 
sure, and be is on the high-road to succes.s. 
Another faculty brought out and developed is 
that of invention. I. do not moan prevarica- 
tion or perversion of the truth. A niiiu apply- 
ing for cmplo3'ment once told the employer 
that, among hi.s other virtues, he hud never 
made a mistake. ‘Oh!’ .said tlie latter, ‘you will 
not .suit me. I should be afraid that if yon made 
a mistake you would not know bow to rectify it.’ 
There was much couimou-sen.se in that remark, 
as well as in the proverb that the man who 
never made a mistake never made anything. The 
unexpected alway.s happens; dillicultie.s arise that 
have to be surmounted, and mistakes are made 
which have to be remedied, not by beginning 
again do 'novo, but liy an iutelligi.mt adaptation 
of the materials to iiaud, and by arriving at 
the prearranged goal by a slightly different road. 
One job is, perhaps, to ]:uit in a new shop-front, 
where unich shoring and bracing has to be done ; 
another to make and iLx a stidrcase in an old 
house ; a third to build a conservatory ; and so 
on, every fresh jiieeu of work demanding the 
exercise of different faculties and enriching our 
friend with new ideas and c.xpvsrienees. The same 
rcnuu'k.s apply to other trades. 

Now, without overstraining the point or exag- 
gerating, how should matlur.s stand at the end 
of live years’ apprenticeship? The callow youth 
has become a man in the fullest sense of the 
the word, who, 

With self-dependent power, eau time defy, 

, : A.S rooks resist the billow.s and the sky. 

Wo assume that he has studied at the technical 
school in the evening.^, or ha-s taught himself 
drawing and geometry, apd kept up his arith- 
metic. IE he has a social fall, like a oat he will 
land on his feet ; he , can obtain his living any- 
where. Tlio cpn.sciou.sue.ss of this gives him the 
true dignity of manhood. There is no need for 
him to act the part of a sycoplumt, a tool, or a 
time-server, If lus commences business on his own 
account, he lias the same chance of success as 
i Gtlief men ; if ho fails, ho is no W'orso olF than 
when, he oommonoed. During niaiiy yeans’ experi- 
...ence of the building trade, I liaVe never known 
: a really capable artisan idle owing, to the 'ivaiit 
'O'f' employment. / 

’ i llow/ dilferent the. above, piuspect to : that of 
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tlie object of a parent’s false pride! Placed, per- 
haps, in an office or a warehouse as a clerk, 
apprelieiisive of his employer’.? changing moods, 
hk sphere and pro.spects limited, utterly in his 
employer’s power, because he cannot obtain an- 
other .situation without liis good word ; a moment’.s 
yielding to temptation, a slight step from the 
atmiglit and narrow path, and then a headlong 
fall, without the power of recovery. 

Another advantage of luiving a trade is tliat if 
the young man chooses any other walk of life 
at the end of hi.s apprenticeship, he alwa3's has 
his trade to fall hack upon if necessary. Thus 
he can afford to he more enterprising, speculative 
if yon like, than his brother who has no trade. 


In a socieW such as ours many professions, 
trades, and occupations are necessary, and my 
object in writing this paper is, as I said before, 
not to disparage any, hut to bring before parents 
some of the advantages of a good trade, and to 
advocate this as a ineans of giving a lad a good 
start in life, with a moderate outlay ; of making 
his success depend on his own energy and efforts, 
instead of on the favour of otliers, and of giving 
him an opportunity of becoming an independent 
man and a useful and productive citizen, who 
in his own small way, and humble or perhaps 
illustrious sphere, will probably do something 
toward leaving the world a little hotter than he 
found it. 


THE EED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 

By Guy Bootiiby. 

CHArTER XVIII. 


B ^iUNOTUAL almost to the minute, 
A nine o’clock on the following day 
M found Browne exchanging greetings 
w with the concimjo at the foot of 
^ . the stair-s, who by tin's time had 
come to know his face intimately. 
The latter informed him that Mademoiselle 
Petroviteh was at home, but that Madame Bern- 
stein had gone out some few minutes before. 
Browne congratulated himself upon the latter fact, 
and ran upstairs three steps at a time, 'Within 
four minutes from entering the building Katherine 
was in his arras. 

‘ Are you pleased to see me again, darling ? ’ he 
inquired after the first excitement of their meet- 
ing had passed away. 

‘ More pleased than I can tell you,’ she answered ; 
and as she spoke even Browne could see tlie love- 
light in her ej'cs. ‘Ever since your telegram 
arrived ye.sterday I have been counting the minutes 
until I should see you. It seems like years since 
you went away, and .such long years, too.’ 

Wind Browne said in reply to thi.s pretty speech 
it does not behove mo to set down here. IVhatever 
it was, liowever, it seemed to give great satisfaction 
to tlie; p(!r.son to whom it wa.s addre.ssed. At 
lengtli they sat down together upon the sofa, and 
Browne told her of the arriingements he had made. 
‘I did not write to you about them, dear,' he .said, 
‘for the reason tiuit in a case like this the less 
that is put on paper the better for all 
concerned. Letters may go astray, and there is 
no knowing what may happen to them. For this 
rea.son T thought I would keep all my news until 
I eoukt tell it to you face to face. Are you ready 
for your long journey?’ 

‘Yea, we arc quite ready,’ said Katheriue. ‘We 
only wait for you. Madame has been very busy 
for the last few days, and .so have I.’ She meiiT 


tioned maclamo’s name with some little trepida- 
tion, for she feared le.st the old subject, which had 
caused them both so much pain on the la.st occasion 
that they had met, might be revived. Browne, 
however, was careful, a.s she was, not to broach it. 

‘And when will your yacht leave England?’ 
she inquired after he had detailed his arrange- 
ments to her. 

‘On Monday next at ]ato,sfc,’ he answered. ‘We 
shall not he very far behind you.’ 

‘ Neverthele,ss it will he a long, long time 
before I shall see you again,’ sho continued in a 
sad tone. ‘Oli Jack, Jack, 1 cannot tell you how 
wicked I feel in allowing you to do so much for 
me. Even now, at this late hour, I feel I have no 
right to accept such a sacrifice at your hands.’ 

‘Stop,’ he replied, holding up hk Huger in 
warning. ‘ I thought we had agreed that nothing 
more should he said about it,’ 

At this juncture there was a sound of a foot- 
step in the, pas.snge outside, and a few seconds 
later Madame Bernstein entered the room. On 
seeing Browne she hastened forward and greeted 
him with all the effusivenes.s of which slie was 
mistress. ‘Ah, Moiisiaiir Browne,’ she said, ‘now 
that I see yon my courage returns. As Katheriue 
has doubtless told yon, everything is prepared, 
and ive aro ready to .start for Marseilles as . soon 
as you give the order. Katherine is looking for- 
ward to the voyage ; hut as for me Ah I I 

do hate the sea more than anything in the world. 
That nasty little strip of salt water which divides 
England from France is a continual nightmare 
to me, and I never cross it without hoping it 
may be the last time.’ 

Browne tried, to comfort her by telling her of 
the size of the vessel in which they were to 
travel, and assured her that, even if she should 
. be ill, by the time they were oiit of the Mecliter- 
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rnnean she would have reooveml. Seeing tliat 
no other consolation was forthconiiug, madanie was 
compelled to be content with tin’s poor comfort. 

Tliougli Browne had already breakfasted in the 
solid, substantial English fashion, be w.as only 
too glad to persuade Madame Bernstein tiiul his 
.sweetheart to partake of dSjeiiner at one of the 
famous oafds on the Boulevards. After the meal 
inadame returned to the Rue Jacqiiarie in 
order to finish a little packing which she liad 
left to the hast moment ; while Browne, who had 
been looking forward to this opportunity, a.ssumed 
posses.sioii of Katherine, and Ciirried her to one 
of the large .shops in the Rue de la Pai.v, wlioro 
he purchased for her the best drcssing-liag ever 
obtained for love or money ; to which he added 
a set of sables that would even Iiave turne<l 
Russian royalty green with envy. Never had 
his money seemed so useful to Browne. These 
commissions executed, they returned t<j the Rue 
Jaoquarie, where tlioy found Madame Bernstein 
ready for the road. The expi'e.ss was due to leave 
Paris for Marseilles at 2.10 f.m. Twenty minutes 
before tliut hour a cub drove up to the door, 
and ill it Browne plaocil Madame Bernstein and 
Katherine, following them him, self. AVonderfiil 
is the power of a gift ! Browne carried the bag 
he liad given Katherine that morning down to 
the fjab with his own hands, and, witliout being 
asked to do so, placed it oil the seat beside lier. 
He noticed that her right hand went out to take 
it, and held it lovingly until they reached the 
station, where she surrendered it to him again. 

. When tliey made their appearance on tlie plat- 
form an bflicial hurried forward to meet them, 
and;: oonducteil them forthwith to the special 
saloon carriage Browne had cau.sed to be bespoken 
;for their use that inoiniing. As she stepped into 
it Katherine gave a little grateful glance at her 
lover to show that she appreciated his genero.sity. 
Poor as she had always been, she found it hard 
to realise ivliat his wealth meant. Ami yet there 
were many little signs to give her evidence of 
the’ fact— -the ohsequiou.s railway officials ; his 
own majestic Engli.sh servant wlio brought them 
a sheaf of paiiers without heiiig instructed to 
do so ; and last, but by no nieans least, the very 
railway carriage itself, • which was of the most 
luxurious description. On Madame Bernstein’s 
onteving the compartment slie placed herself in a 
corner, arranged her travelliiig-riigj her smelling- 
salts, her papers, and her fan to her satisfaction ; 
and by the ■ time she liad, settled doivn the 
journey, had ooimnenced. The train Was ah 
expre.ss, and did : hot stop until it reached Laroche 
at 4.40, Here afternoon tea was .procured for 
the ladies I while on reaching Dijon, two liours ^ 
and a half later, it was di.scovered : that wn iw-' 

. usually , luxurious ' dinner had been bespoken .by ■ 
telegraph, which was served in the second cbtti- 
partment of the carriage. Playing, done justice Po: 
it, they afterwards settled tliemselves down for ' 


the niglit. It is a very .significant fact tluit 
when Browne, looks back upon tliat journey now, 
tlie one most important fact tliat strikes his 
memory is tliat Madame .Bernstein fell asleep a 
little after eigiit o’clock, and remained so until 
tlicy liad passed Poiitaueviiux. During tlie time 
.she slept Browne was alile to liiive a little 
private conversation witli Katlieriiie ; and wliat- 
cver tronlile lie liad taken to ensure the journey 
being a successful one, lie was amply conipensiited 
for it. At ten o’clock tlie polite conductor begged 
permission to inform mesdaiiies and iiiniisicur 
tliat their sleeping apartiiieuts wore pre]iarod for 
them. . Browne accordingly Inulo tlie hulie.s good- 
iiiglit. 

As tlie young man lay in liis sleeping com- 
partment that night, and the train made its 
way across h'raiice towards its iiio.st im]iiirtant 
seaport, Browim’.s dreniiis were of many things. 
At one moment he was liiu.:k in the Opera- 
House at eVivent Garden, listening to Lohenyrin, 
and watching Katherine’s face as each successive 
singer appeared upon the stage. Then, as if by 
magic, the scene cliiiiiged, ami he was on the windy 
mountain-side at Jlerok, and Katlici'ine was look- 
ing up at him from her place of deadly peril a 
few feet below. He reached down and tried to 
save her, but it appeared to he only u question 
of length of arm, and his was a foot top short. 
‘I’ray allow me to help you,’ said Maas; ami, 
being only too grateful for any assistimee, 
Browne permitted him to do so. They uccorilingly 
ciniglit her liy the hands and liegiiri to pull. 
Then .‘Uiddcnly, without any warning, \Maas 
struck him a terrible blow upon the lieml ; both 
holds were instantly loo.sed, and Katliorino was 
in the act of railing over the precipice when 
Browne, awoke. Great heads of perspiration 
stood upon his forelieail, and, under the influence 
of this fright, ho trembled a.s he did not remem- 
ber ever to have done in his life before. For 
upwards of an hour he lay awake, li.stening to 
the rhythm of the wheels and the thousand and 
one noises that a train makes at night. Then 
once more he fell asleep, and, as hefore, dreamt 
of Katherine. Equally strange was it that on 
tills occasion also Maas was destined to prove 
his adversavy. They were : in Japan now, and 
tlie scene avas a gai’deii in which the AAhstaria 
bloomed lu.xuriou.«ly. Katherine was standing on 
a rustic bridge looking down into the water below, 
and Maas was beside her. Suddenly the bridge 
gave way, and , the girl was precipitated into the 
, water. Though she was drowning, lie noticed that 
Mans did nothing to help her, hut stood upon 
what remained of the bridge and taunted her with 
the knowledge that if she were drowned her 
luission to the East would he usehMS. After this 
no further sleep was possible. At break of day 
he accordingly ro.se and dre.ssod himself. They 
were passing through the little town of Saliit- 
Cliamas at the time. It was a lovely morniiig ; 
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not a cloud in the sky, and all the air and 
country redolent of life and beauty. It was a 
day \ipon which a man might he thankful for Hie 
right to live and love. Yet Browne. wa.s sad at 
heart. Wa.s he not about to part from the woman 
he loved for nearly two whole month.s? Brave 
though lie was in most things, it must be con- 
fes.sed he feared that separation ns a confirmed 
coward fears a blow. But .still the train flew 
remorselessly on, bringing them every moment 
nearer and nearer their destination. 

When they reached it they drove direct to a 
Iiotel. Here tliey breakfasted, and afterwards 
made their way to the steamer. Browne’s heart 
was sinking lower and lowei', for never before liad 
Katherine seemed so sweet and so de.sirable. Once 
on board the vessel they called a steward, to their 
assistance, and the two ladies w’cre shown to 
their cabins. As they afterwai-ds found out, they 
were the best that Browne could secure, were 
situated amidships, and were really intended each 
to accommodate four pa.ssengers. While they were 
e.vaniiuiiig them Browne hunted out tlie chief 
steward, and the stewards who would he likely to 
wait upon hi.s frieud.s. Tliese he rewarded in such 
a way that if tlie men only acted up to their pro- 
testations the remainder of the passengers would 
have very good cause to conijilain. Having 
finished this woilc of bribery and corruption, he 
went in search of them, only to ho informed by 
the .stewardess, that tlie ladies had left their cabins 
and had gone on deck. Ho accordingly made his 
way up the ootnpaniou-ladder, and found them 
standing beside the smokiiig-rooin entrance. 


‘I hope you found your cabins comfortable,’ he 
said. ‘I have just seen the chief steward, and 
he has promised that everything possible .shall 
he done to make you enjoy your voyage.’ 

‘How good you are!’ said Katherine in a low 
voice and with a little .squeeze of his hand ; while 
madame protested that if it were po.ssihle for any- 
thing to reconcile her to the sea it would be 
Monsieur Browne’.s kindness. Then the warning 
whistle sounded for non-passengers to leave the 
ship. . Madame Bernstein took the hint, and, 
having hade him good-bye, made her way along 
the deck towards the companion-ladder, leaving 
the lovers together. Katherine’s eyes had filled 
with tears, and she had grown vi.sibly paler. Kow 
that the time had come for parting with the 
man she loved, she had discovered how much he 
was to her. 

‘Katherine,’ said Browne in a voice tliat was 
hoarse with suppressed emotion, ‘ do you know 
now how much 1 love you V 

‘You love me more than I deserve,’ .she said. 
‘I shair never be able to repay you for all you 
have done for me.’ 

‘ I want no repayment but your love,’ he 
answered. 

‘Si vous n’etes pas un voyageur, ni’sieu, ayez 
I’ohligeauce de ddbarqner,’ said a gruff voice in 
his ear. 

Seeing that there was nothing left but to say 
good-bye, Browne ki.ssed Katherine, and, unable to 
bear any more, made for the gangway. Five minutes 
later the great ship was under way, and Katherine 
had embarked upon her voyage to the East. 


RAILWAY ENTERPRISES IN CHINA. 


By Benjamin Taylor, F.R.G.S. 



SalHE scramble for railway concessions 


in China has of late succeeded the 
scramble among European nations 
for territory in Africa. In the 
commercial partition of the Flowery 
Land all have been eager to obtain 
a share — .so eager, in fact, tliat some concassions 
have been fought for and won that will never be 
heard of more. Rightly or wrongly, we have all 
come to think that the awakening of China which 
the Marcqnis Tseng predicted some years ago has 
already begun, and that Britons must ‘look alive’ 
ere slie is done rubbing her eyes. We are probably 
expecting too mucli, both as to the proximity of 
the uprising and the immediate probable conse- 
quences of it. Yet, with suoli an immense field 
for iudu.striid development as the Chinese Empire 
presents, it is natural that expectation, should he 
exuberant. The great Yang-tse-kiang itself, of 
vyhich .so much hits heen heard in diplomatic 
circles, drains an area of .six hundred thousand 
square niiles, peopled by the most industrious and 


naturally commercial people under the sun. 
There is in this basin a population of one hun- 
dred and eighty millions, at present carrying on 
trade (in so far as recorded) to the extent of 
about tliirty million pounds sterling per annum ; 
and Mr Archibald Little, who knows this region 
so well, prediote that the annual value will be- 
come three hundred millions .sterling. It i.s no 
wmnder that the teeth of the man of commerce 
water at statements and estimates such as these. 
It is no wonder that the railway contractor, 
the engineer, and the raihuaker glow with antici- 
pation when reminded that, while Europe has a 
mile of railway for every two thousand four 
hundred inhabitants, China has yet not even a 
ijiile for every million of her iiihahitants. Un- 
doubtedly there is a tremendous amount of business 
to be done in supplying China with railways, if 
and when she really wants them. 

, It is doubtful if the prospects of railway- 
making in China would be so attractive were it 
not for the rich, deposits of coal, possessed by the 
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empire. Coal is said to have been fouml in every 
province ; and there are good reasons for believing 
that, in the more or 1bs.s dim and distant future, 
China may be the greatest coal-producing country 
in the world. In Slian-ai, in the north of China, 
is a continuous field, thirteen thousand live hun- 
dred miles in area, of antlirauite coal, said to he 
equal to the best Pennisylvanian, in seams tip to 
forty feet, and nowhere less than fifteen feet, in 
thickness. In the same iiroviuce is also a rich 
bituminous deposit. The south-ea.stern part of the 
province of Hil-nan was reported by lliclithofen 
to the Shanghai Gliamher o£ Commerce to he 
‘one great coalfield ’ of twenty-one thousand seven 
hundred square miles in extent. Some of tlio 
most important of tlio recent railway conces.sion3 
have reference to coalfields, thongli it may he 
stated tliat some of the mine.s are well situated 
for water-carriage. Tlie coal deposits of Sze-chnen 
have been frequently referred to by travellers, 
and Mrs Bishop found an enormous coal Irafflc on 
tlie Kialing River. All the mines of -the interior 
have been until now worked in a primitive 
slip.shod fa.shion by tlie Cliiiiese themselves. At 
Kaiping, however, in tlio province of Po-clii-li, the 
mines have for some time past been worked under 
European inamigemant, in connection with a railway 
to the seaboard ; and irom the Eangshan-li.sien 
mines Pekin is supplied with coal. 

, Near to the coal-seam of Slum-si are large depo.sits 
of iron ore, which the Oliinbso have hitherto 
smelted by native methods. This primitively 
conducted industry is already of great extent. To 
what extent it may grow, with railway connection 
and European Leclmical skill, who can say? In 
several other parts of China coal and iron ore are 
fovind in olo.se proximity. 

China is better supplied with watevway.s, both 
natural and artificial, than any other country in 
the world, except, perhaps, Holland ; hut away 
from these waterways the cost of transport is eiior- 
inou.s, notwithstanding the cheapiies.s of labour. It 
amounts, according to Mr A. R. Colquhouii, to as 
much as a shilling iier ton per mile in .some 
cases. Coal, it is said, co,sts sometimes two 
shillings per ton per mile from the mines , to. the 
nearest towns not^ in communication by water. 
.Now, in Great Britain we send coal from mine 
to market at a cost of from a halfpenny to a penny 
per ton per mile, and in the United States the 
cost of carriage is aa low as a farthing per ton per 
mile, :A comparison of the, se figures gives some 
idea of the extent of the econoinie revolution which 
railways may eftect in, China., ^Yuter- carriage: 
compares favourably in point of : cost with other 
countries j, but ., even :'water-cairiage may be made , 
cheaper still by , the introduction of’ ligiit-draught 
steamers in shallow waters, at present only navi- 
gated by laboriously , worked junks. Jlr Archiljuld 
Little has indiciited, very clearly what, a scope 
there is for , steam iiavigalion on the upper ' Yang- 
tae. through the famous gorges.* , I 


The belief seems to be pretty general that the 
industrial development of China depemls on the 
extension of railways. But the growth of a rail- 
way system in that laud of magnificent distances 
and stupendou.s prejudices must he very .slo^v. 
It may not be generally known that the fir.st 
railway in Cliiiia was built ,so lung as twenty-three 
years ago. It wa.s only a short one, from Shaiig- 
liai to Wusuug, and it had only a short career; 
for, whilst the rails were laid in 187G, they were 
torn up by the authorities in the following year, 
ill deference, it wa.s said, to the supenstilions of 
the people. But the people eagcrlj' used this 
railway as lung a.s it was open, and the rails, when 
torn up, iu.stead of being .sacrificed to the outraged 
Earth-spirit, were quietly dejiorted to Formosa, 
and there utilised by a high Ohine.so olllcial for a 
colliery railway. The next lino built in Oliiiia 
proper was also in connoetion with collieries— 
namely, from the Kaiping mines (in which Li 
Hung Chang is largely interested) to the sea-coast, 
and tlien to tlie forts at Taku, on the Gulf of 
Pe-cln'-li. This was the hoginning of the oxi.sting 
Oiiine.se railway system, sucli as it is. There is 
one line from Tien-tsiu to Kaiping, and thence to 
Shanhaikwan in Manchuria, and another of about 
sevcnt 3 '-five mile.s from Ticu-tsin to Pekin, which 
lust was opened in 1897. 

We are indebted t(,i Major Tale for the following 
description of the Tien-tsin-Pekin line : 

Wo loft Tkn-tsin at 11.80 A.M. in tlio imiil-train for 
I’okiu, To this train, luiil to that whioh startfi from the 
Pekin terminus at , tin; samo hoar for 'i’ion-tain, tiiure is 
attaohoil a. oarriiyo known as tho Po.stal or Custom-luniBO 
car. It is run entirely by tho OustoniB Dopivrtinoiit, at 
tlie head of whicli is Sir Kobert Ihut, and Chinofio 
passengors are not lulnattcd into it. An official of tlio 
C'ustoiu.s Lopartinent uooomjmnioa oaoli oar, isBues and 
collocts till! tioluits, awl looks after the luga.'vjc. Tho 
faro charged is double first olass. Tlio ordinary first- 
clu3.s carriago.s liavo uncualiionoil wooden souts only ; 
into them are admitted only lioldera of llrst-olass tickets, 
but not infroqnontly Oliinose pasaenger.s wiio have second 
or oven only tbinl olass tickets. Tlio inanners of tlioao 
persona arc uncongenial, and thoir prosenoo in the 
carriage apt to bo unpluiisant, {Tlioro are cowpi',? holding 
up to four persons attaclied to eacli first-class carriage; 
and by payinont of one extra first-obiss fare the.se 
couiH!3 can bo ruBcrved. 1. never, liowcvov, found it 
necoMary to take oiio.) In addition to this, as the 
train is On tlio oorridur principle, Cliinosa passengers 
of all olaHsea are continually using the first-class omn- 
partineuts aa tluirouglifures,: The Cliinoso railway officials 
exereiae no authority or supervision in theso inattera. 
Hence the necessity for aouie oouveyanco on tho line 
in which Kuropoana can , bo soeure from tlieso un- 
,ploaaantnesso.s. To have carriages on an Imperial Cbineao 
Railway to which Chinese were not . adiuittod was a 
difflonlty. ■ 'Tlie Post - office Branch of tho Imperial 
Customs Departniont aolved it by obtaiuiug tho, right to 
rim on each inail-traiii a car of its own, and to that car 
the Cliinoso autUoritics tliink fit to admit Uiiropoans 
only; 'I'hu distanoe frolu 'i'ion-tein to Maoliiapu, tlio 
tchniima for Poltiii, is about oiglity inilos. The inail- 
irain,dovora tins in four hours. On 28th March the train 
was' quite, . punotual ; ’ when we returned on the filsfc 
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March it started nearly an hour late, and was propor- 
tionately late in reaching Tien-tsiii. The trains on Chinese 
railways cannot as yet be relied on to run up to time. 

Tills remai'lc, however, may be applied to rail- 
ways not iT, hundred mile.s from oar own homes. 
Tlie tenninns at Machiapii is about four miles 
from .Pekin. A concession to construct an electric 
tramway from Machiapn to the capital has recently 
been grunted to a German contractor. 

After railway communication was e.stabliahed a 
year and a half ago between Pekin and the const, 
the next step was to establish communication with 
the interior. A line has already been constructed 
southwiird from Pekin ns far as Paoting, which 
it is proposed to carry right throngli the heart 
of China to Hankow on tlie Yang-tse River, with 
a branch to the mines of Eangshan-hsien, on. wliieh 
the capital depends for fuel. Tina line is in 
course of construction by a Belgian company, 
which is said to be backed by Russian capital ; 
and a glance at the map will show how important 
it will bo, not only as a link between these two 
great cities, but also as a commercial highway 
tapping the busiest waterway of the country'. At 
the present rate of jjrogress, however, it will be 
many, many year.s before it is completed. A fourth 
line has been recently opened between a place 
called Tialisnnpu in the province of Hupeh to a 
point on the Yang-tse, some seventy miles below 
Hankotv. This line was built by the Viceroy in 
order to bring forward iron ore from the iron- 
mines in Hupeh to the ironworks whicii lie has 
erected at Hanyang, at which it is said a 
prosperous and growing industry is now being 
carried on. Then in August last a new line was 
opened between Shanghai and Wusung, to replace 
that destroyed iu 1877— so slowiy do things move 
in China, 

Tliese linos, then, constitute the pre.ssnt railway 
system of China. They form the nucleus of a 
Bchomo of vast designs which a succession of con- 
coasion-luiiiters have put forward. These designs 
are all more or le.ss part of a general scheme 
for the railroading of China put forward by Dr 
Kreitner a few years ago. This scheme began 
with a connection of the Russian railway system 
with Ghiim— tt connection now to be effected, 
under tlie Ru.sso-Chinese agreement, by means of 
the Trams-Miinchuriau line in course of con- 
struction, and to be completed by the middle of 
1903. Tlie oon.structiou of the much-talked-of line 
between Shiuihtdkwttn (the pre.sent tenninns of 
the Kaiping railway) and Nuwchang has, however, 
been allotted to British capitalists, represented by 
the Hong-kong and Shanghai Bank ; but the line 
is to be owned by the Chinese Government, and 
the Ea.s.siiins at first made difficulties as to the 
control and conditions of niauagement, but their 
prote.st wa.s afterwards withdrawn. Tliese lines will 
ooiiiiect with Kreitner’s projected North China 
Railway, of wliieh the present lino from Pekin 
to Paoting may bo considered the first portion. 


Another line forming a part of this system is to 
be constructed by an Aiiglo-Italian oninpaiiy, which 
has obtained the right to work the coal and other 
niinernls in Shaii-si, in order to bring the niinaral 
down to Pe-clii-li. 

One of Kreitiier’s plans, for a line from Pekin 
to .Sliiiiigliai, cros.9ing the Yang-tse River near 
Chinking by means of a train-ferry, with a 
braiicli connecting with the coal-mines in Shantung, 
has now taken a modified form under what is 
known as the Anglo-German agreement, Under 
this arrangement a railway i.s to be constructed 
by Germans and Britons jointly — the Germans 
to have the management as far as the southern 
frontier of Shantung, in which province they 
liold concessions, and the remainder to be under 
British management, ultimately as far as Canton. 
Dr Kreitner also planned a South China railway 
system, .starting from Canton to Piishan, Sani-shiii, 
Woocliow, and thence ivestward towards Yunnan, 
with connecting lines in the valleys of the Yaiig-tse- 
kiaiig and Si-kiang. An American company has 
obtained a concession for, at any rate, a portion 
of this great scheme, which is said to iiresent a 
great many engineering difficulties ; and a Trench 
company has obtained a concession to build a 
railway from Pakhoi to Nanning, and thus to 
reach the valley of the Si-kiang (or West River) 
from the south. Dr Kreitner also sketched a 
route for a railway from the treaty-port of 
Foochow on the coast to the treaty-port of 
Kifi-kiang on the Yang-tse, to serve the tea and 
tobacco districts ; but ws are not aware that any- 
thing is yet being done to carry out this idea. 
Farther south, however, preparations are being 
made to connect the new British protectorate of 
Kauluiig (Kowloon, opposite Hong-kong) by rail- 
way with Canton. 

There are other two projects for coniieotiiig the 
Chinese railway system of the future with the 
outer world. The French have obtained permission 
to build a lino from Laokai on the Red River 
(Tongkiug) to the capital of the province of 
Yunnan ; but some people say this line will 
never be built by the French, as the effect of it 
would be to divert traffic to the West River which 
at present find.s an outlet in Tongking. The 
other is the long-talked-of Burma-Ohiiiese railway, 
with which the names of Mr A. R. Colquhoun 
and Mr Holt Hiillutt are associated. Various 
routes for this line have been proposed, and 
experts differ considerably as to the engineer- 
ing difficulties to be encountered ; but any 
line which can be constructed to bring the 
raihviiys of Burma into touch with those of, 
China will, of course, bring the Indian and 
Chinese Empires into close daily coniinunioa- 
tion, w'itli large benefit to each. The Russians 
are. busily engaged in building a railway between 
New.cbang (Niu-chwang) and the ports of I’ort 
I Arthur and Tali enwai), of wliieh ports they hold 
' a ‘lea.se’ from the Chinese . Government. 
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Several other concessions have beeu reported as 
having been obtained by foreigners for the con- 
struction of railways in China. Some of these 
are more than doubtful, and others will never be 
beard of again ; so we have confined attention 
to those projects which have actually reached, or 
seem about to reach, the region of practical busi- 
ness. But certainly not the least important of 
the enterprises for the industrial development of 
China is tliat in which Mr Pritchard Morgan has 
tahen a prominent part. Tliis lias now reached 
the length of a formal contract, which has been 
concluded between British capitalists and tlie 
Commi.ssioner of Mines in Sze-chuen, tor the work- 
ing of the coal, iron, and petroleum in that pro- 
vince, on payment of a royalty of five per cent, 
to the Governinont. Sze-clinen is said to be the 
richest mineral-bearing and industrial province in 
China. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that 
altliongli our Western ideas of progres.s and pros- 
perity, by wliicli we mean civilisation, arc bound 
up with railways and telegraphs, those of Eastern 
peoples are not. It would be rash, therefore, to 
jump to the conclusion that the teeming millions 
of the Cliinese Empire are panting for the advent 
of the iron horse to re.seue them from the stagnation 


of ages. The Cliinese people are not unprosperous, 
and are fairly content with their own condition. 
It is a fallacy to assume that the race is degenerate 
because tlie Goveriiineiit is weak and the country 
w old, A civilisation which has lasted for over 
two thousand years can liarilly bo considered rotten, 
however inferior we may regard it to our own. 
The Chinese are both an iiidiistrious and an in- 
dustrial people, who have niannged to thrive all 
these contiirios without railways. Two thing.s have 
prevented this busy people from having hitherto 
felt any pressing need for the railway. One is 
the peculiar sclt-coiituinedness of their industry, 
which limits the interchange of products between 
different parts of the Empire ; the other is the 
extensive sj’stem of inland commniiicatioii afforded 
by rivers, streams, and canals. 

We cannot cover China with a network of rail- 
wa}'.s unless the jie.ople want them and will use 
them ; tlierefore the work of railwa)' building 
will liiive to ho caution,?, and the proce.s.s of con- 
structing a Cliinese railway sy.stem iiiii.st ucce,s,sarily 
he slow. Be.sides, foreign enpitali.sts will be ra.sh 
indeed to pour million.s into the remote interior 
of China until they have more as.snTaiic(! that their 
property will he safegiiarilecl than the present 
Government .seems able to give. 


H I G- II LAWS. 



T was an evening in October, clear 
and chilly. Up here in the hills 
the shadows looked black in the cold 
starlight ; and tlie laiiipliglit shining 
through the uncurtained windows of 
Higlilaws farm took an additional 
tinge of flame-colour, in. contrast with the gray- 
blue of the atmosphere without. 

The stillness Avliioli lay over tlie hillside was 
broken by a heavy footiall on the ilvy ground, as 
James Driuiiinond, head-sliopliurd at the farm, 
came up the flagged path leading to the house- 
door, and, after a inoineiit’s hesitation, entered. 
The flood of, crimsou-and-gokl light which was 
released as the door opened wavered uncertainly 
for an instant, and then buried itself in the, dark- 
ness beyond. The man’s, figure showed itself, n 
black outline against the, vivid haokground framed 
by the door-posts, ;and then the door closed and 
the starlight reasserted itself. ' 

: In the ghnv of the farm kitchen t)rumiiiond 
stood almost dazzled by the sudden change, and 
the wellrknown voice of the fanner’s wife hade 
him welcome. DavieV Inglis, the fanner at Iligh- 
lawa, was, -sitting by : his own hearth, his , head, 
bent, and ilia whole air hetokeniiig deep depression^ 
The fifty years -which iliad passed, over, hii, head; 
sat hut lightly on hini ;;,;- his eye .was ,;not dimraedi . 
,, nor his natural strength . abated ;’ and : the. sturdy 
aorth-countryinan liiicl, been well .able : ,to ■ nieet 


with a brave heart the trials of life, and to hold 
up liis head among.st his fellows. But a trouble 
had come ujimi him, so unexpected and so onisliing 
that all gladness ami all possibility of hope seemed 
gone from lii.s life. It was on this day that I'ayid 
Inglis luul made his usual journey tu tlie estate 
steward’s olfice for the purpn.se of paying his 
rent. 

For five generations he and his ancestors had 
been tenants on the same I'ann, and had grown 
to look on the place as almost their , own. The 
ten years’ lease by which tlie farm was hold had 
been hitherto renewed, as a matter of eourse, at 
the end of each decade. One ifli these periods was 
drawing to an end, and Inglis had intended on 
that day to make a lortiial application, for renewal. 
But after his rent had hecii duly paid, the steward, 
Mr Kilhurn, hud told liim, as gently as he could, 
that in six months’ tiine he would be required to 
vacate the farm of Ilighhiws. Inglis was at fir.st 
incredulous, then, when ho fully understood, stunned 
by the blovv. He hardly li-stcned to the steward’s 
kind explanations amt offer of any other farm on 
the estates wliiclv should ho to let, and which Inglis 
might desire. 

, When, the pioor man at last grasped that lie was 
really to leave his farm, he hegged to know what 
possible reason there could be for turning him out 
after so many years of tennnoy., Kilhurn made 
hiuv sit down, and told him the facts, as clearly a.s 
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he could. Highlaws was, he said, as Inglis of 
course knew, near the he.st grouse-.shooting on the 
estate, and the new owner, looking about for a 
spot on which to build a shooting-lodge, had 
settled upon it, as affording the best situation. 
Ill fact, he intended to alter and add to the 
iiirin-house, and live there for a month or two 
in the .shooting season. 

‘But did you tell him, sir,’ gasped Inglis, ‘that 
my great-grandfather had the farm, and it will 
iuo.5t like kill me to leave it ?’ 

‘ I said all I could in your favour,’ replied the 
steward. ‘You see. Captain Forrester has spent 
most of his life in India ; and it seems, also, that 
his wife took a fancy to Highlaws, and thought it 
beautiful, and he refuses her nothing.’ 

The old fanner sighed deeply. 'I’ll have to 
tell my wife,’ he said .simpily. 

‘You mn.st not think,’ added Mr Kilburn, ‘that 
Captain Forrester is not unwilling to turn j’ou 
out. He told me to treat you most liberally, and 
to find you another farm, so that you might re- 
main on the estate.’ 

‘Thank yon, .sir; but I don’t know that I’ll be 
wanting that. I’ll have to go in May, I’m 
thinking.’ 

‘ Yes, Inglis ; and I need not tell }’Ou how sorry 
I am about this, If I can do anything, don’t 
he.sitate to come to me.’ 

‘You are very kind, sir. I will be getting 
home now ; ’ and David Inglis left the office with 
a dazed expression on his usually calm face, and 
returned to his home in a trance of pain aud 
despair. His wife was much alarmed by his 
appearance cm his arrival, and the news which 
he brought soon threw the whole household into 
consternation. 

Margaret Inglis, a strong and brave -cvoman, 
although perhaps understanding best of all what 
these tidings meant, at once deterniiued to try to 
avoid bitter feelings, and support her family under 
this trial. Her son, David, a lad of eigliteen, and 
destined to succeed hi.s ilitiier in the farm, seemed 
overcome by tlie news, and at once quitted the 
house, followed by all the sheep-dogs, to face hi.s 
trouble alone on the hillside. But Lovice, the 
only daughter, and her mother’s darling, did not 
exhibit the maternal fortitude under aifliclion. 
When she fully understood what had happened, 
and saw that there was no redress, she burst into 
tears, aud her .sobs echoed through the quiet 
room. 

‘ Hush, hush, dearie 1 ’ said Mrs Inglis softly. 

‘ Oh, it is a shame ! — a sin and a shame ! ’ cried 
the passionate girl — ‘to turn us out of our owm 
home. They ought not to be allowed to do it. 
It's real wicked; it is'— ^ — 

‘ Lovice, my girl, don’t say that. The Captain 
ban do w-lmt ha likes with his own;’ and 
Margaret’s :voice trembled. 

‘But does he know, mother? Lady Alice has a 
sweet face. I’m sure sfte would never let him 


do it.’ The last words were whispered witii some 
hope. 

‘ It was Lady Alice herself who chose tliis house 
for the shooting-lodge. It is very hard, my dear ; 
but it ’s not for us to kick against the pricks. AY e 
must e’en go when we get notice,’ returned the 
mother, laying a fond hand on Lovice’s shoulder. 

The daughter laid her head down on the table 
and cried afresh ; and Mrs Inglis was regarding 
her with soma anxiety, and more pity, when 
James Drimin!ond’.s entrance startled them both. 
The shepherd came forward slowly ; he had heard 
the news in the farm-yard ; and although his 
manner was diffident, his face xvas very sad. 

‘You’ll be to .seek another place, James,’ said 
the farmer, rousing himself, and speaking with 
some bitterness. ‘There’ll be no more w'ork for 
you here.’ 

James Druminoiul raiser! IBs eyes from Lovice’s 
bowed head, and turned them slowly on his 
master. 

‘I’m real sorry,’ he said. ‘The Captain w'ill 
not know what lie ’s doing this day, turning away 
old tenants.’ 

‘AYe’re not just turned away,’ put in Mrs 
Inglis quickly. ‘AYe’ll get any other farm that’s 
to get; and there’s more than one in the low 
country, but they’ll never be like Highlaws.’ 

‘Don’t talk of low-country farms, Margaret,’ 
cried her husband. ‘ Me, that was born and bred 
in tlie hills, to live dow'ii there among the trees 
— with little bits of luilf-acre fields — shut asvay 
from the grand air off the moors, and never 
able to go out without knocking my head against 
another man’s house wall.’ 

‘ No, no, David ; don’t take on so,’ said 
Margaret, tears coming into her brave eyes ; 
‘ we ’ll be happy still, whatever comes.’ 

But David Inglis sank back in his chair and 
covered his face with hia trembling hands. His 
wife did not di.stiub liim, but she moved to the 
door, and .stood looking out into the night, listen- 
ing for the return of lier son. 

Meanwhile Drummond approached the spot 
where the lamplight shone on Lovice’s golden 
head. She did not move as he came near, but 
her sobs ceased somewhat. After some moments 
he spoke quietly. 

‘Lovice,’ he said, ‘you’re in sore grief to-night; 
hut things will mend. There’s many another 
place besides .Highlaws that you’ll be happy in 
yet.’ 

Ungrateful for these comforting w'ordB, Lovice 
raised her head and confronted the startled 
shepherd with burning indignation on her tear- 
stained face. 

‘And do you Ahink, James Dninirnoml,’ she 
cried, ‘that I’ll be thinking of enjoying myself 
when my father has been turned out of house 
and home, all for a lady’s whim ? No ; 1 care 
not where we go. I’ll never bo happy but at 
Highlaws ;’ and the sobs broke out afresh. 
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‘There’s many a worse thing heeii done for a 
lady’s whim, Lovice,’ returned James luusiugly ; 
‘and it’s of your parents you should be thinking, 
not sitting crying. They ’ll be looking to you 
now,’ he added more gently. 

Lovioe did not answer, but, ri.siiig, followed her 
mother to the hou.se -door. Tliere they were 
joined by Drummond, after a fruitless effort to 
, gain the farmer’s attention. 

Mrs Inglis was gazing out into the night with 
her hand on lier daughter’s arm ; and as the 
shepherd came near slie faced round and said 
quickly, ^‘Will you just look if yon can see 
David on the hill? I doubt he’s somewhere with 
the dogs, poor lad.’ 

Eeeeiviiig aii affirmative reply, she turned back 
into the house, leaving her daugliter still leaning 
on the door-post. Drummond looked at the girl 
in silence, pity and regret in Ids kind eyes ; 
then, seeing that she took no notice of liiin, witli 
ii.quiet good-night he moved away. 

The moon iiad risen .since lie Jiad entered tlie 
farm-house, and her pale liglit flooded tlie xadley. 
Wliite fleecy clouds chased each other aeras.s the 
blue-black sky, and a low wind was moniiing in 
the distance. The sliepliercl gazed at tlie Queen 
of. Heaven, murmuring to liimself meanwhile : 

‘As soon as oroniiig sliadas proviiil 
Tlio moon tako.s up her womlrous tale, 

And niglitly to the listoning earth 
Bepoats tJio story of lier birth.’ 

‘:A.h, well! we Jo need light from above, that’s 
sure,’ said Drummond to liimself j ‘ami the world 
would be a dark place without it. But I must 
look for the lad; lie’ll be sorrowing alone.’ Ami 
as ho^ wallted over the grassy knoll.s, whistling 
softly in the liope of tliereby attracting the attention 
of tliOHiogs,. the calm beauty of the night passed 
into his soul, ami soothed his spirit with thoughts 
of peace and hope. 

A year later tlie ijiuuut iariu-house of Iliglilaws 
was being rapidly triuwroriiied into a comfortable 
shooting-lodge, anil the ,h ills were still grazed by 
numerous flocks of slieep,, tlie property of Captain 
Forrester,: mid iimler the charge of his head- 
sheiiherd, James Drummond. Davud Xnglis had 
not been obliged to go into that dreaded low 
•oountiy.: His wife’s brother, the, tenant of a hill- 
fanii :on the same estate,, liad died, suddenly, the 
winter before, and the desolate widow, alone and 
in failing health,; hud begged, her brother-iii-iaw' 
to come to her liouse and direct her affairs. And 
David Inglis had gone, being strongly urged to 
do so by Mr Kilburn, who thought this a good 
way out of the difficulty. He had been most 
liberally treated on leaving Ilighlawa, and was 
beginning to tbiiik tluit he could not ulo better 
tlian take the Ureen Kiiowo Earm off his sister's 
hands. The wrench of being forced to leave Ms 
home had made a visible, : change in, tbe lafnier 
he was greatly aged in appearance, and left things 


much to David, who was growing tall and .strong, 
and ‘ all he siiould be,’ according to his mother. 

Tliat same mother always said tiiat she liud no 
time for complaining, .slie bad so muoli else to do. 
Indeed, in her inmost soul was liiddeii deep 
thaukfuliie.i.s that the sliock luid not ivilled her 
husband, as at one time she liad feared it miglit. 
‘ All things,’ site often said, had ‘worked together 
for good ;’ and though Green Kiiowe was not 
their own old liomo, it was a tine bit, and they 
miglit there live with a contented mind, and 
tliat, they knew, was a coiitiiiual feast. 

But ill Lovice’s heart, although outwardly she 
allowed no liitteniess, tlierc were still angry 
thougiits of tlie uiioonsdou.s Lady Alice. Slie 
I could never be broiiglit to see that her father 
had been justly treated. Tim longing fur lier 
former liome was .still strong upon her, and 
Green .Known was a laml of exile. Tiie many 
duties wliicli devolved upon lier were always 
well attended to ; ami to outsiders she wa.s still 
tlie same pretty and cluiurftd ihuighter of the 
lioiiso tliat .siio had been Ijefore the cliaiige. But 
those who knew lier well .saw an alteration. It 
ivas as ii mnio nniglit lay ever upon Ijovice’s 
mind ; soiiio darlc memory clouded the brightness 
of her spirit with a conslant shadow. Her iiiotlior 
wondered if auytliing, otlier tliim tho [min natural 
at leaving her early home, [unssed cm her daiigliter’s 
heart. She was wi.se eiiougli to refrain from; 
cpie.stioniiig the girl, but watciied her with some 
ainxiety. '1,’lie only oLiier person who had made 
any study ot Lnvico’s mood.s was Jaiues Druuimoud, 
and he did not coino luncli to Green Kiiowe 
I'arin during tlie llrst numlli.s l.lm Iiiglises spent 
there. But as tlm .sumiiior fled and tlie long, 
dark nights ol winter set in, tlie sheplierd came 
olten to visit lii.s Ibniier eniployers. As time 
went on lii.s old ina.ster got aceustoined to the 
situation, and would ask i[Uu»tioiis about the 
slieep and [lasturos in James’s charge, as lie had 
been wont t(.i do. On one of tliese evenings 
Lovice grew iuipatieiit of her father’s interest 
in mutters wliieli no longer concerned him ; and 
tlirowiiig down the work she was engaged upon, 
•she caught up a sliaivi, iiiid abruptly left the 
house. A pained expression crossed . .Drummoiid’s 
face as lie ob-sorved Loviue’s impetuous action. 
Mrs Inglis, noticing bis discomfort, said ([uietly, 
‘.Lovice is tired to-night ; she works roal liard. 
But it is cold out tliere.’ 

; ‘.Yes,, it will be cold,’ an.swered the man grate- 
fully; ‘and I’ll say good-night, Mrs Inglis, for I 
must be getting lionie.’ 

,. He was, liowevur, detained by David for some 
last , words ; and wlnai at last lie passed out into 
.the night tlie ligure lie souglit was nowhere to 
.b,o seen. , Hlowly making his way in the direo- 
tioii of the lleid-path wiiicli led him liomewanls, 
Drummond stumbled over a dark form leaning 
.against the gate through ivliicli he had to pass. 

‘Lovice, my girl,’ he asked gently, ‘is that you V 
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No more distinct answer than a stiiled sol) 
reached liini, and putting liis hand on hers, he 
found she was icy cold. To unfold the shepherd’s 
plaid which he wore on liis shoulders, and place 
it round the shivering girl, was the work of a 
luoinent. Then he stood patiently beside her, 
waiting for her to regain self-control. The sobs 
became less, and Lovice raised a tear-stained face, 
hardly discernible in the dim light. 

‘ You had best tall me the trouble,’ said her 
coinpaniou ; ‘you’ll feel better for telling some- 
body.’ 

‘1 can’t; I’m nsbamed. It’s just nothing,’ she 
whispered hurriedly, beginning to cry .again. 

‘Then shall I tell you, Lovice?' naked the 
shepherd, placing a steady hand on her trembling 
arm. ‘It is this,’ he continued ; ‘you are bearing 
malice and liatred in your heart, Lovioe Inglis, 
towards those who, not knowing it, did you harm. 
If yon can’t forgive, do you cncpect to be for- 
given?’ 

‘ It is true, James,’ answered the girl after a 
pan.se. ‘I liate the Forresters for turning ns 
out ; but that is not all. Things are all .so 
dilferent ; both the old places and — old friouds.’ 

‘Friend.s ! But, Lovioe, what friend would 
desert you because you were living elsewhere?’ 
There was astohishineut and some impatience in 
Dfunuuoud’s voice. 

The girl hung her liead and niunnurcd, ‘But 
they are not; so near— and' 


A bright light broke on James Drummond’s 
mind ; for an instant he contemplated his inmost 
heart by its brilliance, and then he spoke with 
some emotion. 

‘ See here, my girl,’ he said ; ‘ you are surely 
not thinking that any changes in your father’s 
affairs would alter my friendship for you. Friend- 
ship, did I say 1 Ay ; but it ’s far more than 
friendship I feel for you, Lovice, for you know 
well I have loved you dearly this many a year. 
Oh, my dear 1 don’t turn away ; listen to me this 
night, anyway. Lovice, will you not come back 
to IIig)ilaw.s with me, and forget that you ever 
left it ? No ; now, why shouldn’t I put my arm 
roimd my own plaid? lYhist, dearie, there’s 
naught to cry for.’ 

And the stars and the sheep-dogs looked on 
unconcernedly at a scene of which they had often 
seen the like. 

‘You’ll liave to forgive Lady Alice now, you 
know,’ said James presently ; ‘ but I ’m thinking 
you ’ll soon like her well.’ 

‘ Oh, I 'm afraid I ’ve been very wicked,’ replied 
Lovice ; but there was not mnch psenitence in the 
glad voice. ‘ I don’t feel that 1 hate her now, 
James ; and it wasn’t so much that she took me 
away from jny old home as that she’ 

‘That she what? Tell me what she did,’ 
insisted the lover. 

‘She separated me from you — that was the 
trouble,’ confessed Lovice ut Inst. 


THE FIJIAN FIERY ORDEAL. 


OUll TTJP TO BEG A (BEUG-GA). 



having sent me to the Fiji 
feiKs'fJMsl Islands fur some years’ residence, I 
lind the manners and customs of 
the natives very intere.sting and 
worthy of study. it has occurred 
to me that I might occasionally 
send home to iny English friends .some brief 
recni-ds of their sayings and doing.s, as they come 
under my notice during my journeys from Suva 
— the capjital — to different pjarts of this lovely 
country. The following is an account of an ex- 
enrsion , I lately made, and tells of one of the 
old traditions of the laud. 

It was (puite early one lovely morning last 
April that oiir small party of friends started 
from Suva, getting on board the Hauroto -soon 
after 8 a.m. Half Suva seemed to be going, 
for many peop)le who have lived here half their 
lives have never been over to Bega to see the 
‘ Fire-walkers.’ It is only one tribe of natives 
who can do this ; and the legend is that once, 
long ago, the god,3 pwornisod one of their chiefs, 
in. return for some service rendered, that ha and 
all liis p)eoplo sliould have tliis power of .walk-, 
lug over and tonching lire v alid not being burned. 


People are always trying to find out the trick, 
as they say ; but there is no trick and no secret. 
Their feet have been examined, both before and 
after the perfonnmico, .and they show no signs 
of preparation. 

Well, we started. The trip) was not as pslea- 
•saiit as it might have been. Every one held a 
baiidkerchief to his nose ; there wore horses on 
board, brought down from Sydney, and the smell 
was awful. We went down the Coa.st to Eewa, 
where the pjasseiigers olianged into the Maori, the 
.small inter-island steamer, and a pretty tight 
fit they were. We could ouly just find a corner 
to sit down in ; then we began threading our way 
carefully through the reefs round Bega. It waa 
awfully hot there, in the calm water under the 
lee of the island ; and we were glad when 
we saw the little white coral beach we were to 
land ah The ilfaon got close in, and we landed 
in boats.. The water was beautifully clear; and, 
looking over, one could see the bottom covered 
with, many sorts of lovely coral. The island is 
-thickly wooded, coco-nuts growing , right down to 
the sea-edge.v Among the trees close to the beach 
rose the blue smoke, showing the; furnace. A 
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brilliantly picturesque crowd of natives was wait- 
ing to receive us, dre.s.sed in tliu pretty native 
dress ; a briglit sulu, to the knees, and a short- 
sleeved, low-neclced pinafore, some of silk or 
velvet. Young palm-trees had been planted on 
the beach for the occasion, and the steins of these 
were gaily decorated with bright flowers. A tem- 
porary avenue of fern and palm leaves led ns 
to the clearing, where, in a shallow pit, we saw 
a huge pilod-up fire of blazing logs. This had 
been burning for several days, and the heat was 
so groat that we hardly cared to go very near. 
We sat down under tree.s to wait; and the 
various cameras— sixteen, I tliink — took up their 
position. It was very amusing to see the nativc.s 
swarming up tlie tall coeo-nut trees and tlirow- 
ing down nuts for our refreshment. During this 
interval the centre of attraction wn.s the chief's 
little son, a boy of about four years, simply 
shining with oil. His costume was most fascinat- 
ing : yards of fine white tajrpci wound round and 
round Ida waist, and tied in a huge smart bow 
behind ; over thi.s a deep fringe made of dried 
grass, white, green, and red, and briglit flowers. 
He was really a picture. We wore begiiiniiig to 
feel very hungry ; and thougli wo were to have 
lunch on hoard later on, we ivore not .sorry to join 
a party that was having a very orthodox lunch 
on the beach. 

At last tlie proceedihg.s began. Some men, 
gady decorated witli garlands of flowers, began 
removing tlie blazing logs. Some they pulled 
out by hitching a loop at the 'end of a pole 
over tliein ; others they simply piclced up in the 
most matter-of-fact way. When all the wood 
was , removed we saw the bottom of the pit 
had a pile . of large .stoiie.s, red-liot, in it; tlie.so 
they now proceeded to level in a very ingenious 
way. About a dozen men, armed with long poles, 
placed these poles behind any heap of stones, a 
rope— the stem of a bush creeper— wa.s passed 
behind , the pole, a crowd of natives seized each 
end, and,: with a sort of call, answered hy a 
musical sort of shout and chant, they pulled the 
ends of the polos along, scattering tlie hot stones. 
This was done again and again till all was level 
and smooth. Then, to the astonishmeiit of the 
natives, a Dr Ilocken, a scientific man, insisted 
on hanging a theriiioiueter over the stones. One 
hardly needed a thermometer to prove that the 
heat was real; however, he had it sliing acroas 
until it went up to 288 degrees and began to 
melt ; then he was satisfied. When all was ready, 
suddenly from out of the bush . came a file of 
garlanded men,: who,: without any hesitation, 
walked down and across the hot stones; -back 
again, and round, winding , in and out ; then, 
as they, walked, piles of green 'Stiiif were thrown 
down to them, upon which they promptly sat, 
and: were soon almost hidden by the dense clouds 
of sickening smoke and steam which arose. ' After 
a time they , came out, and various people . loolced 


at their feet, without being any the wi.ser when 
they had finished. Then large buiidle.s of native 
food — yams, taro, &o. — neatly tied up in leave.s, 
were placed on the .stone.s to cook. I seized a 
small native boy, and, giving him my liaiidkcr- 
chief, told him, a.s far as my limited knowledge 
of .Fijian would allow, to go and put it on one 
of the stoue.s to be burnt. This he could not 
imderstaiid at all ; he went off with it, and then 
returned, looking wistfully up at me, wondering, 
no doubt, whether I was a dangerou.s lunatic. 
Howevei', at last one of the men picked up a 
stone from the edge and iironglit it. He evidently 
was not a hardened perforincr, for he handled it 
very gingerly, holding it witli leaves. It burned 
an entirely .sati.sfactory liole in my hundkercliiet. 
I eluill .send it home as a witnos.9 to my story. 

Some one had brought a huge tin of bi.si;uits, 
so dear to the native hearts, and started races 
and sernmbkw for them ; the excitement was in- 
tense and the chattering of the crowd deafening. 

The party began to get into the boats ; and 
when it came to my turn the l)oat had beem 
pushed off and Was nlloat. Some one .sai<l to 
me, ‘ lYoukl yon very much mind if y<,m were 
carried to the Ijoat?’ and before I could answer, 
or think wiiether I mindeil or not, 1 was whisked 
off my feet liy a huge native, and planted in the 
bow of the l)oat as easily as if I had been a 
doll ! Our journey back was nnevamtful— •marked 
only by a second limch on board the Maori, and 
a tea when wo got on board the Hauroto. I 
think wo all did oiir duty to both, so you see 
our appetites are not alVuctud by a tropical hot 
season. 

Among our jiarty was a dear little Fijiau prin- 
cess, Adi (Lady) Elimoii, the ten-year-old daughter, 
of Ratu Sain,, who.se picturesque title is Tui 
C.akan (King of the Reefs). Shu Is a pretty little 
thing, with (glorious uyo.s, and very graceful in lier 
native dr(.>.ss. Slie is .staying with an Englisli 
lady, a frienil of mine, who has inidertaken to 
break her in gently to Engli.sli wfij’s, and, alas! 
Engli.sli clotlie.s ; for Flenoa is to go to Sydney 
to .school, and, when old enough, is to be trained 
as a doctor. My friend i.s coming round in the 
Clyde to stay With me when I go to Ba, and 
Eleiioa awl her nurse are to come also. 


US ILK. 

'STKEi.-iW!!K .sea and sunsot sky, . 

Waters colil in the (lying light ; 

Deptli of oalm tlmt soeins to sigh 
lire tile coming of the niglit ; 

Honudaml mountains shadowy blue, 
Sinking o'er our milk-white trail; 

Quiver of the throbbing .mew, 

Crashing westward witli the mail. 

Memory lost in liopelos.'s grief, 

:Gi(ia(!d the liook, the story done: 

Cod grunt such ns me relief 
Ero the rising of the sun. 

0. R. LoNonEiB, 
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REMINISCENCES. 

By Lieiitenant-Colouel Sir R. Lambert Playfair, K.C.M.G. 

V, — ALGERIA PAST ANB PRESENT. 

The small village of Tipasa, near Algiers, is 
full of Roman remains, The ancient city, wliich 
hore the same name, was a somewhat important 
commercial centre, built on elevated gromul over- 
looking the sea, to the west of its small harbour. 
Christianity was introduced here at a very early 
period ; but in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
though paganism bad been deprived of ofRoial 
support, the great mass of the people still con- 
tinued to adore the local deity — a bronze serpent 
with a golden head — a relic perhaps of the Punio 
wor-sliip of Eshmonn. Tlie parents of Salsa were 
pagans ; hut she had been baptised, and, though 
only' fourteen years of age, was animated with 
the most enthusiastic faith. One day they took 
her, in spite of her reluctance, to a feast in 
honour of the Brazen Serpent. She protested 
fearlessly against the sacrifices and impure rites 
which took place ; and when the spectator.? wore 
sunk ill drunken sleep she took the head of the 
serpent and cast it into the sea. She returned 
with the intention of throwing the body in also ; 
but it made so much noise in falling that it 
awakened the sleepers, who rushed upon the girl, 
stoned her to death, and cast her body into the 
sea. The wave.? carried it into the adjacent har- 
bour, close to the ve.ssel of a certain Satnrnimis, 
which had just arrived from Gaul; a tempest 
suddenly arose, and Saturiiimis, then asleep, had 
a vision that if he did not give burial to a body 
• shilling names to the army of the martyrs, and in the sea, near his vessel, he would inevitably 

to have produced such men as TertuIIian, Cyprian, perish. At first he paid no attention to this 

^ and Angnstino, hecaine so weakened by disturb- warning; the gale increased ; and, as all hope of 

ancos between opposing .sects and races that it fell safety appeared gone, he leapt into the water, and 

an easy prey to the enemies pressing the Roman his hand was miraculously guided to the girdle 

Empire on evei'y' side. of the maiden. He took the body in his arms, 

/ If I go back as far a,s the fifth century at all, and rose to the surface; immediately the storm 

it i.s that I m.iy tell the beautiful story of St ceased.- ,Satuniinu.s and his companions buried 

Salsa, which has been recently brought to light by it in a hiimhle chapel near the port the piety 

the Bolliuidist Pathurs of Belgium. I was the first of the faithful converted this into a Basilica, 

; : ! to tell it in Eiigli.sh, and it ivill bear repetition. . which Was enlarged at various periods. On the 
, : No. 71. — VoL. II. [All liiffMs Besemed.'] , April 8, 1891). 

(i,; . ' ■ ■ , 


[A melancholy interest now attaches to the pub- 
lication of these Eemwiiscences, Sir Lambert 
Playfair having died (on the 18th of February) 
since they began to appear in tliese columns. 
Their author took a lively interest in the 
appearance of these sketches of his official 
career, which must now be regarded as 
chapters in the posthumous autobiography of 
a distinguished administrator, diplomatist, and 
author.] 


^®ETER leaving Zanzibar I went to 
Algiers, where I occupied the posi- 


1 tion of Oonsul-Genorul for nearly 
!| thirty years. During all this time 
! it was my duty and my pleasure 
to travel over the, country in every 
direction, and write all that I saiy or did. What- 
ever, therefore, I may have to say ahow must 
he a twice-told tale. I will re.strict myself to 
two firticles on this most intare.sting country ; 
(1) ‘ Algiers before and after the French Occupa- 
tion,’ and (2) ‘ Bruce in North Africa.’ 

It is not easy to compres.s the former within 
the limits of a magazine article, and so I am 
obliged to pass by the three hundred years of 
Roman occupation — the most prosperous epoch in 
the history of North Africa, known chiefly to us 
by its monuments ; and even the African Church, 
whose great glory was to have contributed some 
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floor is still seen a mosaic pavement containing 
an inscription in lionotii' of the saint, in which 
may he read the punning sentence: ‘Mart?/?' hie 
est Salsa, dulcior Hectare semper.’ Salsa means 
'salt' as well ns the saint’s name. This is of 
great interest, as it ia the only resting-place 
known of an African saint and martyr. 

Again, I will pass over many years occupied 
by the Vandal invasion ; the destruction of their 
power by the Byzantines under , Belisarius, and 
the great Mohammedan invasion by Okba-bin-Nafa 
in G47, ivlion tbe Chri.stian3 were utterly defeated 
and tbe African Clinrcb -was swept away. 

About tbe middle of tbe eleventli century 
another Muliammedan invasion occurred. The 
Khalifa Mostansir let loose a horde of nomad 
Arabs, numbering, it is said, Iw'o hundred thou- 
sand people, who, starting from Egypt, spread 
over the whole bf North Africa, carrying destruc- 
tion and blood wherever tliey passed ; thus laying 
the foundation of that state of an.archy which 
rendered possible the interference of the Turks. 
It was no brilliant and ephemeral conquest, like 
that of Okha ; the land was overrun by a foreign 
people, who speedily fib.sorbed the Berber nation 
or drove the remnhis of it into the mountains. 

As early as 1300 the Barbary corsairs began to 
trouble the seas ; but it was not till the fall of 
Granada that their ravages became really serious. 
After the, tleath of Ferdinand of Spain in ICIC, 
the Algerines called in the assistnnee of the 
celebrated Turkish corsair, Baba Aroodj — or 
Barbarossa, a.s ho tvas called by Europeans — who, 
under the guise of an ally, made hims<df master 
of the place, and though nominally a vassaT of 
the Porte, really became an independent ruler. 
l’’ear bj' year the Barbary corsairs hecamo more 
autlaoions; tliey . could not support themselves 
without roaming the seas for pilimder, wdiicli They 
did Without the least fear or apin-chension, as far 
even as tlio shores of England. At other times, 
carrying with them renegades ns guides, they 
deliberately landed on the coasts and islands of 
the Mediterranean, pillaged town.s, and carried off 
their inhabitants to the mo-st wn-etched captivity. 
It seems incredible at the pre-sent day that they 
should have heen allowed the undiBpnted right of 
interfering with the commerce of the world, and 
einiching thGm.selves by the. ransom (if the best 
blood ml Chri.stendom. The, only .explanation, is 
that one Tiatibh , found these corsairs a convchieiit , 
scourge. Tor others, and hesitafed itt , no means to 
increase its own iiiflueiice : with them. On the 
other hand, it must be avowed that: the, Algerines 
ivere not .singular in their mode of making 
captives. Every state in Europe held it lawful to 
enslave an iufldeh The common law of England, 
as well as the Inquisition, doomed infidels to the 
stake. . All , that can be. said (jf the Algerines is 
that they made the trade in Christian slaves their 
principal, branch of commerce, and : that they 
continued their detestable practices to a period 


when they were generally reprobated by public 
opinion and the laws of nations. When the 
. iihstitution (jf Cbri.stian .shivery wna at its height 
there wei'e from twenty tlioiisaml to thirty 
thousand captives at a time in Algiers alone, 
representing every nation in Europe and every 
rank in society, frijiti the Viceroy to the eoriimnn 
sailor ; men of the liiglKi.st eminence in the 
Church, literature, science, and arms; delicately- 
nurtured ladie.s and little children, doomed to 
•spend their lives in infamy, the majority of 
whom never returned to their native land. 

Pere Dan, in his Ilistorn of Barhary, relates the 
daring raid made by two pirate vessels on 
Baltimore in Ireland. He says : 

Marat Eats, a Flcinial! ivnogudo, wont to Initnai, ivlicre, 
having Jaiuletl cbii'ing tlio night Witli two huiuh'ocl men, lie 
eari'icil oft" two Imiulred mid tbii'ty-sevmi pei'sous—mon, 
•women, and cliildren, even those in the cradle. That done, 
ho bi'ought thoni to Algiers, whore it was iiitiahlo to see 
thorn exposed for side ; for then they separated wives from 
their hnslmuds, and infants from their fathers. They sold 
the Imsband to one and the wife to another, tearing the 
daugliter from her arms, witliout any iiope of seeing her 
again. I heard all tiiis at Algiers from several of the 
Blave.s, who .issnred mo that no Chri.sti.m could witnca.s 
wliat took place without molting into tears, to see so 
many honest girls and so niaiij' ivell-bronght-up women 
abandoned to the hrutidity of these harbarians. 

Another I'ciy audacious capture took place off the 
ahores of Ireland .shoi'tly after this affair— that of 
the Rev. Duvereux Spratt,, with one hundred and 
twenty of his countrymen. TIis journal is in the 
posseasion of the family of hi.s descendant, the 
late Admiral Spratt, who very kindly ooininuui- 
cated it to me. He .says : 

I oiuhnrked in one John Fihiier’s vessel with about .six- 
score p.assongqrs j. hut heforo we wore out of sight of 
laud we were taken tiy an Algerine pirate, who pnt the 
men in clndiw and .atooks. The thing was so grievous 
that I began tb' iiuefiluin I'rovidencc, and (looused Him 
of ininstioo in Ilis dpaling.s witli mo ; until tlis Lord 
made it appt'ar otliqrwise liy ensuing mercy. Upon my 
arrival in Algiers, 1 frmnd pious Christians, wliieh 
cli.anged iny former thongiita of God, which was tliat He 
dealt more iuird witli me tiian witii otlier of Hig 
servants. fAid wa.9 pleased to guide for me and ilwso 
relations , of niine taken witli me in . a providential order- 
ing of civil patrons for US, wild gave mo more liberty 
than ordinary ; espeoudly to me, who preacliod the 
, Gospel to my poor conntrynion, amongst wliom it pleased 
God to make mis an instrument of imuili good. . . , 
.After tliia God stirred up tlio heart : of Guptain ATildo 
to he an active instrnmout for mo at Leagoiinio, in 
Italy, amongst 'tiio incu’chants there, to couiiribute lilior- 
idly toivard.g my ransom. Upon tlii.s a petition was pre- 
sented Ity tlie liiiglisli oaptives for niy stayiii,? aiiioiigst 
them. It lie .sliowed mo, iiinl asked mo ivlnal I .slionld 
do. I told liiin he was an. inatnimoiit -under Giod of my 
liberty, and 1 would be at ills disposing. Ho aiiswerctl, 
No, I was a free man, and Klionld bo at my own dispos- 
ing. Then I replied, ‘f will stay,’ oohsidoring that I 
might bo more sorviccable to my ooimtry by bontinuing 
to endure aliliotions witli tiio peoiilu of , God tiian to 
enjoy liberty at homo, 

• Of fine episode in thh wretched state of things 
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the Eiiglish liave every reaison to be proud. In 
1816 L(M'(1 Exmouth was sent on a mission to the 
Barbary States to obtain the relea.se of a number 
of slaves belonging to powers in alliance with 
Britain. During the negotiations which followed. 
Lord Exmouth himself, our Consul, his w’ife, 
.sister, and daughter, were treated with the utmost 
insult and ignominy ; and when a rupture with 
the British lloet appeared inevitable, the Dey sent 
orders to Bonn to iirre.st all Italians there under 
British protection. These orders were executed 
with the most rigorous ferocity. At least one 
hundred persons were murdereil while attending 
mass, ns many more U’ere wounded, eight hun- 
dred were taken prisoners, and nn indiseriininate 
plunder of their eflects took place. To avenge 
this insult, Lord Exmouth was sent to Algiers 
with two line-of-batlle ships, ten frigates, and 
seven vessels of smaller size. A Dutch squadron 
under Admiral Van Cnpellan co-operateil with 
him. They arrived at Algiers on 27th August 
1816, and a flag of truce was sent on shore to 
communicate the ultimatum of the British Govern- 
ment, and demand the instant liberation of onr 
Consul, wlio liad been imprisoned in iron.s. No 
ninswer was given ; vvhereou the fleet bore up, and 
each vessel took np it.9 appointed station. The 
Eiiglish flag.sliip, tlie Queen Oharlotte, anchored half 
a cable’s length from the Molehoad. A gun was 
fired from the shore batteries, a second and a third 
followed, the remainder being drowned by the 
thunder of the Queen Oharlotte’s broadside. The 
action became general. The Dutch squadron 
behaved with admirable gallantry. The enemy’s 
flotilla of gunboats advanced, when a single hroad- 
.side sent thirty-three out of thirty-seven to the 
bottom. The whole of the Algerine frigates were 
hnrnt at their anchors and blown up, and before 
night the sea-defences were :iri>: ruins. On the 
following morning the Dey acceded to all Lord 
Exmouth’.s demands, the first of 'which was the 
abolition for over of Cliristiun slavery. In the 
Brlti.sh .squadron one hundred and twenty-three 
men were killed and six hundred and ninety 
wounded ; the Dutch had thirteeu killed and 
lifty-two wounded. The losses of the Algerines 
were osti mil toil at .seven thousand. Tlie total 
number of European slaves restored to liberty 
was three thousand and three. 

In spite of this chastisement the audacity and 
perfidy of the Algerinoa continued unabated, and 
the most solemn treaties were regarded as so 
milch wa.ste-paper. The subject of the di,spiite 
which eventuiilly caused tlielr downfall was the 
claims of a Jew named Bakri, on account of stores 
supplied to the French Government during the 
Napoleonic wars. At one of tlie interviews which 
tlie French Consul hail with the Dey, the latter 
■struck him oil tlie face with a fan. This conduct, 
for which ho refused any reparation, served as an 
excuse to the: French Government to .send an ex- 
pedition ngain.st, Algier-s ; and, after a verj' ineffi- 


cient blockade of three years, the town was taken 
possession of liy tho French, almost without a 
struggle, on the Gtli of July 1830. France was as 
much surprised as tho rest of the world at the 
result of the expedition. It was sent to avenge 
an insult ; but no one for a moment contem- 
plated the creation of so magnificent a colony as 
Algeria has since become. No provision even for 
the occupation of Algiers liad been made ; no pro- 
ject of organisation had been devised; all was 
uncertainty and disorder, and no one could foresee 
what the next step would be. Tlie conquest, 
however, proceeded from day to day ; and it was 
not till four years later that a royal ordonnmee 
established regulations for the conduct of the 
public service. A dual government was devised, 
in which, however, tlie military element was 
supremo ; and for many years this was produc- 
tive of the most deplorable results. 

At first the conquerors were totally ignorant of 
the manners and customs of the people whom they 
were called on to govern ; great difficulties and 
serious nii.stakes were therefore inevitable. The 
whole country remained in the possession of a 
hostile people, some of wliom had never been sub- 
dued .since the fall of the Eoman Empire, and the 
remainder were firmly resolved to defend their 
independence, newly acquired by the collapse of 
tho Turkish power. Even when these had been 
reduced to submission everything liad to be 
created, and the discordant elements which the 
country contained had to be united into, one 
liannonious whole. The first part of the history 
of Algeria was purely military j but as security 
began to be established, European colonisation 
followed rapidly in spite of the active hostility of 
the Arabs, and the scarcely concealed opposition of 
the military Bureaux Amies. The French make 
no empty boast when they declare that since their 
flag was first planted at Algiers not a clay has 
passed without being marked by some act of 
progress. No element in the population has re- 
mained stationary, although : they have not in- 
creased in as rapid a manner as in colonies under 
the British flag. Tlie natives at tho time of the 
conqne.st were oalcuhited at two aniT a half 
millions ; now they amount to more tlian three 
and a half, in .spite of the terrible loss of one- 
sixth of the whole number during the great years 
of famine. The Eiirnpenn element, wliich was 
conspicuous by its absence at first, amounted to 
three, hundred and eleven thousand in 1879, and 
has now increased to five hundred and thirtj’'-seven 
thoimnd ; of those about oiie-lialf are French, tlio 
roniaindor are foreigners of various nationalities, 
principally Spanish, Italians, and Maltese, who 
are not. looked upon with an eye of favour by 
the French, Imt who have had, and still continue 
to'take, ca very important share in the great work 
.of transforming a savage and almost uncultivated 
country , into one of the richest and most xmoduc- 
..tive in the basin of the Mediterranean. 
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It ii’oiild be impossible witliiji my limits to give 
oven a slcetch of all the military operations and 
successive attempts at goveriimont that have been 
made in the past. I have given a sufficient 
sumniaay of them in my Handhoolc to Algericb 
mid Tunis (Murray). The work carried on in 
Algeria may be culled colonisation do luxe. France 
has been transported to Africa ; the country h.as 
been covered with French towns and villages, 
naturalisation is thrust upon the resident 
foreigners ; an air of permanence and .solidity 
pervades everything ; the railway.s are aa good 
as the be,st in Franco ; the roads cannot bo sur- 
paased ; there is hardly a hydraulic work in tiie 
world more remarkable for solidity and beauty 
of construction than the harbour of Philippeville ; 
and the irrigation work.s, though not uniformly 
successful, are splendid in their conception. 

The growth of cereals has always been the 
staple industry in AlgericU ; but of late it has be- 
come unremunerative, and the return.s both of 
European and native culture are very small. 
Evan among.9t Europeans agriculture is in a very 
elementary condition. No for.ige is used save 
what grows spontaneously; no manure, or very 
little, is put on the land ; no cattle arc kept be- 
yond what are re<iuired for ploughing ; the land 
is impoverished, badly kept, and full of weeds 
and ho.xious insects, which siuotlmr and devour 
the crops. Ninety -eight per cent, of the laud 
sown every year i.s devoted to the growth of 
cereals, and too little of it to the rearing of 
calitle;, Tlie great obstacles to agriculture are the 
iinceftaiuty of seasons, and the impossibility of 
competing with such countries as America, Eiissia, 
and Iiuiia, where land is abundant and, in the 
last two at least, labour is cheap. 

The great ob.staole to commercial success in 
Algeria is the exaggerated protective tariff which 
has been introduced lierc, as in all French colonies. 

I will only take the trade between it and Great 
Britain as an example. In 1872 the imports 
into Algeria from England were twenty-three 
millions of franca ; they gradually decreased till 
1894, when : they wore less than ten millions. 
The exports to England in 1872 -were Gvonty- 
tour millions ; in 1894 they were under fifteen 
millions. The trade between England and Algeria 
has been nearly extinguished ; and; as T cannot ' 
trace iiv the Gustom-house returns any signs of ' 
increase between France and her colony," I am 
forced to conclude that the protective, tariff lias: 
haon prejudicial ; to the interests of commerce in 
geneml. 

: One of the, niost Ampoidaut of .the produets of 
Algeria is phospluite of;: lime, a substance of the 
moA vital iuiportance to agrictilture, The principal, 
deposits occur near Tebessa, at an elevation of . 
two, thousand four hundred feet above The seh, in 
beds of from eight to twelve foot thick, separated 
from each other; by layers of limestone antl marh' 


They con.si.st oiitii'ely of tlio diihihs of sharks 
and other marine animals, in a greater or less 
degree of disintegration. We are all familiar- with 
the spectacle of .solar heat and light .stored up 
for onr use in coal-measures; here is something 
analogons — countless myriiid.s of marine auinmk 
have lived and died in bygone ages to produce 
food for onr generation. The exploitation of tlii.s 
phosphate mountain is owing to the energy anil 
intelligence of one of our own countrymen, Mr 
Crookstou of Glasgow ; and it is being success- 
fully carried on in spite of the protective policy 
of France, its intolerance of i'oreignei'.s, and the 
ho,stility of the press in Algeria. 

Another precious product of Algeria is its cele- 
brated Numidian marble. The Hiiest qviarrie.s are 
at Arzew, iii the department of Oran. I visited 
them for the first time in 1880; and in one of 
my Consular lleports I stated : 

I almost feiir to say all I wish on this suhjoct, lest I 
sliould 1)0 cliiU'god with exaggovation ; but, in sohor truth, 
during tlia two days I spent in oxaiuining tlie ground 
in every ilirection, ;[ passed from one marvel to another, 
and left in amazement at the magnitude of tlie treasure 
which li.-ia Iain .so long, 1. will nut .say oonooaled, but 
oxpo.sed to the most snporfloial glauoo thei'e. 

I sent a slab of it to Mr Ilu.skin, who wrote : 

I cannot onnngh tliank yon for the lovely .slab whioli 
roaohod me yesterd.ay. I liavo been nieditating on it 
ever since. I tbink it is nearly tlio lovoliest and most 
instructive marble I have ever seen, and, indeed, I hope 
to nialce some use of it in the interior of our innsenin 
— of the like of it I mean, for this must rornain at 
Brantwood, whose little inuacnm of the stones ;i have 
specially stiidiod will, I hope, be useful after niy death. 

Another beautiful stouo is what i.s generally 
known as Algerian onyx, found near Tlemgon ; 
but it Im-s 'been tpiitu thrown into the shade by 
a recent disuovei'y made near Constantino. This 
also is an alabaster. .Some are almost colour- 
less, or of a faint yellow tint, but exceedingly 
delicate and translucent ; other varieties, finely 
striated, have been stained with iron, and present 
every colour from white to primrose, passing into 
pink and deep-red. The foi'ination of this in 
bygone ages is tlie same as may ho seen at present 
at Hammam Meskoutin. Great volumes of boiling 
water, highly charged with carbonate of lime, rise 
from the earth ; and, us it cools, the carbonate is 
precipitated in the form of cataracts, cones, or ■ 
striated hands. There are many other qualities 
of marble, all very beautiful and well situated 
for transport. Iron ore exists more or less all 
over the country, M do zinc, copper, and other 
minerals. 

I have sketched very briefly the liistory and the 
modern resourcos of Algeria ; I wi.sh 1 could have 
given a more favourable account of its prosperity ; 
but, a.s I have said, a rigidly protective policy and 
the intolerance of foreign enterprise have greatly 
retarded Us advancement. 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 


soon as the mail-boat whicli was 
currying KatliBi'ine and Madame 
Bernstein to tlie East was out of 
•sight Browne turned to his man, 
who was waiting beside him, and 
•said : ‘ Now, Davis, a cab, and 

quickly too. We must not miss that train for 
London whatever happens.’ 

As it happened, they were only just in time. 
He had .scarcely taken his seat before the train 
began to move out of the station. Placing hini- 
,self in a corner of the carriage, he endeavoured 
to interest himself in a book; but it was of 
no use. Thougli his material body was seated in 
the carriage being whirled away acro.sa the green 
plains of Southern France, his actual self wa.s 
on hoard the great mail-boat which was cutting 
its way through the blue water.?, carrying Kathe- 
rine mile by mile farther out of his reach. 
Dreary indeed did Europe seem to him now. 
It was a little before twelve o’clock when the 
train left Marseilles ; it was nearly four next after- 
noon when he sighted the waters of the Channel 
at Calais. Much to lii.s astonishment and delight, 
Jimmy Foote met him at Dover, and travelled hack 
to town with him. During lus ab.«ence Browne had 
entrusted their arrangements to his care ; and in 
consequence Jimmy carried about with him an 
air of business which at other times was quite 
unusual to him. 

‘ I have been down to Soutbamptou,’ he re- 
ported, ‘and have seen Mason. He was hard at 
work getting the stores aboard, and told me to 
tell you he will be able to sail without fail early 
on Jlonday morning. When do you think we 
hud better go down ? ’ 

‘ On Sunday,’ said Browne. ‘ We niay as well 
get on board as soon as we can.’ 

Though he spoke in thi.s casual way, he knew 
that in his heart he was waiting the hour of de- 
parture with an impatience that bordered almost 
on de, operation. He longed to see the yacht’s head 
pointed down Channel, and to know that at last 
she wa.s really in pursuit of the other boat 
wliicli luuL been granted such a lengthy, start. 
On reachiiig London they drove together to 
Browne’, s house. It was Saturday evening, and 
there were .still a hundred and one things to he 
•settled. Upon his .study-table Browne discovered 
upward.? of fifty invitations from all sorts and 
conditions of people. He .smiled cynically as he 
opened them, and when the last one Iiad been 
examined, turned to Jimmy. 

‘ Thank Heaven, I can decline these with a clear 
conscience,’ he said. ,‘By the time the dates come 
round we shall be on the higk seas, far beyond : 
the reach of dinners, dances, and kettledrums. 


I wonder how many of these folk,’ ho continued, 
picking up one from the heap and flicking it 
across the table to his friend, ‘would have me 
in their lionses again if they knew wliat I am 
about to do?’ 

‘ Every one of them, my boy,’ the other re- 
plied ; ‘ from the Duchess of Matlock downwards. 
Yon might help a thousand Russian convicts to 
escape from Saghalien, and they will pardon you ; 
but you are doing one other thing for which you 
must never hope to be forgiven.’ 

‘And what may tliat be?’ Bro\yne inquired. 

‘Why, you are marrying Mis.? Petrovitch,’ .said 
Jimmy. ‘If she were a famous beauty, a great 
heiress, or even the daughter of a peer, ail would 
be well ; but you must remember that no one 
knows her ; tliat, however much you may love her, 
and however worthy she may be, she is neverthe- 
less not chronicled in the Goii-rt Guide. To marry 
out of your own circle is a sin seldom forgiven, 
particularly when a man is a millionaire and has 
been the desire of every matchmaking mother for 
as long as you have.’ 

‘ They had better treat my wife as I wish 
them to, or beware of me,’ said Browne angrily. 
‘If they treat her badly they’ll find I’ve got 
claws.’ 

‘But, my dear fellow, there you are running 
your head against the wall,’ said Jimmy. ‘ I 
never said they loould treat her badly. On the 
contrary, they will treat her wonderfully well ; 
for, remember, she is your wife. They will 

accept all her invitation.s for dances in London, 
will stay with her in the country ; they will 

yacht, hunt, fish, and shoot with you ; but the 
motliers, who, after all is said and done, are the 
leaders of societ}’’, will never forget or forgive 

you. My clear fellow,’ he continued, with the 

air of a man who knew his world thoroughly, 
which, to do him justice, he certainly did, ‘you 
surelj' do not imagine for an instant that Miss 
Verncy has forgotten that’ — — 

‘We’ll leave Miss Verney out of the question, 
Jimmy, if you don’t mind,’ said Browne, with 
rather a dift'erent intonation. 

‘I thought that would make him wince,’ said 
Jimmy to himself; and then added aloud, 
‘ Fever mind, old man ; we won’t pursue the 
subject any further. It ’s not a nice one, 
and we’ve plenty else to think about, have we 
not ? Let me tell you, I am looking forward to 
this little husine.ss more than I have ever done 
to anything. The only regret I have about it is 
that there does not appear to be any probability 
of our having some fighting. I must confess I 
slrould like to have a brush with the enemy, if 
possible,’ 
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‘In that case we should he lost men,’ Browne 
replied. ‘No; whatever we do, ive mu-st avoid 
coming into actual conflict with the authorities. 
By the way, what about Miucs?’ 

‘ I saw him this inuruiug,’ Foote replied. ‘ I 
told him what arrangements we had made, and 
he will meet us whenever and wherever we wish. 
He seeinecl quite elated over the, prospect of the 
voyage, and told me he thought it awfully good 
of you to take him. After all, he ’3 not ii bad 
301't of fellow. There is only one thing I don’t 
like about him, and that is hia predilection for 
wishing people to think he is in a delicate state 
of health.’ 

‘And you don’t think he isl’ said Browne. 

‘Of course I don't,’ Jimmy replied. ‘Why, 
only this morning I wiia with him more than an 
hour, and he didn’t cough once ; and yet he was 
contmually pointing out to iiie that it was so 
necessary for his health — for his lungs, in fact — 
that he should go out of England at once. It 
is my idea that he is liypochondriacah’ 

‘ Whatever he is, I wish to goodness he had 
chosen any other time for wanting to aeeom- 
pany us. I have a sort of notion tlnit his 
presenoe on board will bring us bad luck.’ 

‘ NousensBj’ said hi.s matter - of - fact friend. 
‘Why should itl Maas could do us no harm, 
even supposing he wanted to. And he’s certain 
not to have any desire that way.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Browne, ‘ that is what I feel, and 
yet I can’t make out why I should do so.’ As 
he , said this lie pressed the ring Katherine hud 
given him, and rezuembered that that was his 
talisman, and that she had told him that while 
he wore it he could come to no harm. With 
that on his finger, and his love for her iu his 
heart, it would be strange indeed if he could not 
fulfil the task liediud set himself to do. 

It is strange how ignorant we me of the 
doings, and indeed of the very lives, of our 
iellow-men. I do not mean the actions which, 
in the broad light of day, lie in the ordinary 
routine of life, hut those more important circum- 
stances which are not .seen, hut , make , up and 
help to weave the skein of each iimu’s destiny. 
For instiinee, had a, oertaiu well-known official in 
the office of the Secretary of ,Statu for Foreigji 
Affaias, , who stood upon the platforni of Waterloo 
Station waiting tor the train : that was to- carry 
him to the : residence of: u friend at Woking, 
dreaiut for an iUstant that the three gentlemoii 
he nodded: so atfahly to, and who were standing 
at tlie door of a saloomoaiTiago in , the same train, 
were leaving England next day in order to eniise 
oousiderablo trouble to a Power that at the 
jiioment had shown signs of being friendly, what 
zyould Ids feelings, have been? He, did not know 
it, however ; so he seated himself , in his comfort- 
,able suioking-carriage, lit a cigar, and ,: l-ead - his 
Sunday, paper, quite unconscious of the-,;;oirenm- 
Btazices. 


It was nearly eight o’clock before they reached 
Southizniptoii. When they did they made their 
way to the harbour, where a steam-launch fronz 
the yacht was awaiting them. Tlze Lotus Blossom 
herself hzy olf the Koyal Pier ; and when they 
reached her Captain Mason received them at the 
gangway. 

‘Well, Mason,’ said Brozviie, ,‘is evoiything 
ready for the stiu't to-morrow?’ 

‘Everything is ready, .sir,’ Mason replied, ‘you 
have only to say when you desire to gut off, and 
. we ’ll up anchor.’ 

Browne thought that he would like to get 
under way at once ; but it eouhl nut be. He 
looked iilong the snow-white decks and upon the 
polisiieil hriiaswork, and thouglit of the zhiy that 
Ize liad left the boat wheiz .she Wiz,s ancholnd in 
the hurhour of Meruk, to acconipuizy hi.s guests 
on their Widk to the falls, and of the wonderful 
things that hail happenuil since then. Before 
many wetdcs hud pa.s.suzl over their head.s Ize 
hoped that Katherine herself would be standing 
on these selfaime zlecks. He pictured the delight 
he would feel in showizig her over his trinz 
zind beautiful vessel, and thought of the long 
eonversatiojzs tlzey would have oiz deck at 
night, and of the happine.<is they would feel 
wdzeiz they Avej ,'0 speuiling towards .safety once 
more with the rescued inaiz ozi board, What 
they were to tlo 'with her fiither when they Izad 
got hiiiz was ozie thing he waizted to leave 
to Katherizzc to decide. He was awakeized fronz 
these dreauiB by Foote, wlitz impiired whether 
he iiztcndeil to allow his giujsts to Z'ejimin <nz 
deck all night, or whetlier he Wiis goiizg to take 
theziz below. 

‘1 beg your pardon,’ said Browne. ‘It’s iiwfully 
rude of me to keep you stuizding hero like this. 
Come jzlong.’ 

They accordingly' znade their way ilowiz the 
conzpanion-ladder to the buIuozz below. Every- 
tliizig liizd beeiz prepzzred for tlzeir reception, aizd 
the steu'ard.s were ztlready laying dizzizer as they 
ezzterud. Having fiziiahed that importuzit zzieul, 
aizd drunk the toast of a pleasazzt voyage, they 
ascended to the duek ozzee inure, when Foote 
aizd Maim luutle their way to the sizioking-roum, 
while, Brmvue went up to tlie bridge to have 
a talk with the captuiil When he descended, 
again, ho , announced to his guests that the 
.yacht Would be got under wmy a.s soon as it 
Wiis light iiz the morning, and that the first 
coidiizg-place , would he Gibraltar. 

‘Bravo 1’ .sziicl Jiiziniy, rapping the table with 
Izis pipe. ‘Thank goodness, by midday we shall 
he well out in the Ghaizzitd.’ 

, At the .same moment Maas’s cigar slipped from 
between his, fiiigozs azid droizpod on the floor. 
He hent dozvii to pick it zip, but at flz'.st could 
not find , it. By tlie time he had done so the 
converKdtion had changed, and .'Browne had drawn 
his watch from his pocket, A cry of astonish-: 
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meut escaped lam : ‘ Have you any idea wbat 

the time is?’ 

They confessed that they had not. 

‘Well, it’s nearly twelve o’clock,’ he said. ‘If 
you won’t either of you take anything else, I 
think the best thing we can do is to get to 
bed as soon as possible.’ 

So tired was Browne that night that he slept 
without waking until well on in tlie following 
morning. Indeed, it was past nine o’clock when 
Davis, his iiian-servant, entered and woke him ; 
he sat up, and rubbed hia eyes as if he could 
very well have gone on sleeping for another 
hour or two. 

‘By Jove! we’re under way,’ he said, as if lie 
were siirpri.sed to find the yacht moving. ‘ Where 
arc we, Davis ? ’ 

‘ Off Swaiiage, .sir,’ the man replied. ‘ Captain 
Mason couldn’t get away quite as early as he 
hoped to do; but he’s making up for lost time 
now, sir.’ 

‘ What sort of a day is it ? ’ Browne inquired. 

‘ Beautiful, sir ; it couldn’t be no better if 
you’d ordered it special,’ said Davis, wlio was a 
bit of a wag in his way, and was privileged as 
such. ‘There’s just a nice bit of swell running, 
but no niore. Not enough to shake the curls of 
a schoolmistress, in a manner of speaking.’ 

This Browne discovered to be the case when he 
ascended to the deck. The yacht was bathed in 
BUiisliine, and she sat as softly as a duck upon 
a large green swell that was as easy as tlie 
motion, of a rooking-hor.se. Far away to star- 
board the piuewood clili's of Bournemouth could 
be descried ; while a point on the starboard-bow 
was Poole Harbour and Swanage headland, with 
Old Harry peering up out of the sunlit waves. 
Browne ascended to the bridge, to find Foote 
and Captain Mason there. The latter touched 
his cap, wliile Foote came forward and held out 
his hand. 

‘ Qood-inoruing,’ said Jimiiiy. ‘What do you 
think of tins, my boy ? Isn’t it better tlian 
Loudon? Doesn’t it make you feel it’s worth 
aometliing to be alive ? I wouldn’t change places 
this morning with any man in Enghiiid.’ 

‘And you may be very sure I would not,’ said 
Browne ; tlieil, turning to the skipper, he in- 
quired what the yacht was doing, 

‘Thirteen knots good, sir,’ the latter replied. 
‘We shall do better, how'eveiy when we’ve put 
Portland Bill behind us.’ ' 

As he spoke the breakfast-bell sounded, and 
sinuiltaueou.sly with it Maas appeared on deck. 
Browne and Foote descended from the bridge to 
greet him, and found him in excellent spirits. 

‘I feel better already,’ he said as they went, 
down the companion-ladder and took their pilaces 
at the table, ‘ How beautiful the air is on deck ! 
Alohetiiists may say what they pjlease, but this 
is the: Elixir of Life. What a pity it is we 
cannot bottle it, and introduce it into the 


crowded ballrooms and diuiug-room.s during the 
London season ! ’ 

‘That’s rather an original notion,’ said Jimmy. 

‘ Fancy, after a waltz with a heavy partner, 
taking her off to a room set apart for the pnr- 
pjosc, seating her in a cliaii, and, instead of 
asking her the usual insipid question whether 
she would have an ice, or coffee, or claret cup, 
inquiring what brand of air she preferred — 
whether she would have a gallon of Bourne- 
mouth, which is relaxing, or Margate, which is 
bracing, or Folkestone — shall we say ? — wliich is 
midway between the two. It could be laid 
on in town and country liouses, and, combined 
with the phonograph, whicli would repieat tlie 
nigger minstrel melodies of the sands, and the 
biograpli, which would show the surrounding 
scenery, would be a tremendous attraction. 
Having purchased one of the.se machines, piater- 
familias need not trouble his head about taking 
his fiuuily away for the annual trip to the sea- 
side. Rents would not affect him ; he would 
be free of landladies’ overcharges. All he would 
have to do would bo to take liis wife and bairns 
into a room, turn on the various machines, and 
science would do the rest.’ 

‘Perhaps, when you have dona talking nonsense,’ 
said Browne, ‘ yon will be kind enough to hand 
me the pcWe de foie gras. I remember so many 
of your wonderful schemes, Jimmy, that I begin 
to think I know them all by heart.’ 

‘In that case you must admit that the majority 
of them were based upon very sound prinuiplcs,’ 
said Jimmy. ‘ I remember there was one that 
miglit have made a fortune for anybody. It was 
to be a matrimonial registry for the upper ten, 
whore intending Benedicts could apply for par- 
ticulars respecting their future wives. For in- 
stance, the Duke of A., being, very desirous of 
marrying, and being also notoriously impecunious, 
would cull at the office and ask for a choice of 
American heiresses posse, ssing between five, and 
tell iiiillious. Photographs having been submitted 
to him, and a guarantee as to the money given 
to him, iiieeting.s between the parties could bo 
arranged by the company, and a small comiuission 
charged when the marriage was duly solemnised. 
Then there was another .scheme for educating the 
sons of millionaires in the brands of cigars they 
should give their friends. For a small commis- 
sion, Yiscouiit B., who has smoked himself into the 
bankruptcy court, would call at their residences 
three times a week, when ho would not only 
show them how to disoriuiinate between a 
Trichinopuli .and a Burma Pwd, which is diffi- 
cult to the uninitiated, but also between La 
Intiniidad Excelsos of ’94 and Henry Clay Sobe^ 
raiiQS, which is much more so.’ 

,:‘I remember yet another solieme,’: said Maas 
quietly as he helped himself to some . caviare 
.frbiii a dish before him. ‘You told me, once of 
a scheme you wore perfecting for forniiiig a 
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company to lielp long -sentenced burglars of 
proved ability to escape from, penal servitude, 
ill order that they should work for the society- 
on the co-operative principle. If my memory 
serves me, it was to be a most romimerative 


speculation. The only llnw in it that I could 
see was the difficulty in arranging the con- 
vict’s e.scape, and the danger that would accrue 
to those helping him in case they were dis- 
covered.’ . 


THE WEST INDIES PAST AND PRESENT. 

By E. D. Bei.L. 



' has been said that the land is 
happy which has no history ; aud 
if this can be accepted as the ideal, 
the reverse would no doubt be 
found in lands wliieli not only 
have a history, but a lu-story 
whose principal incidents are of fire and flood, 
earthquake devastation, pestilence, and economic 
disaster. Such lauds are our British IVc.st Indian 
islands, and wo pui-pose sketching brielly the 
series of events which, in the present century, 
have reduced them to their deplorable condition. 

‘ Their deplorable condition.’ To one acquainted 
with them there is something strangely unreal 
in the thought that lands so richly blest in 
: climate, soil, aud geographical position should he 
in sucli a condition. Indeed, their state is, per- 
haps, the saddest irony to be found in contem- 
porary political economy. Take the island of 
Jamaica, for example. Her iiiuno is derived from 
the Indian word myniaha, meaning water and 
wood, ill obvious reference to her grand fertility. 
She lias an area of four thousand one hundred 
and ninety-three square miles, of which only 
about six Imudred aud forty-six are flat, aud form 
a; fringe along the seashore surrounding the 
mountainous interior of from three thousand five 
hundred to three thousand six hundred square 
miles. These mouutaiiis rise to a height of seven 
thousand three liuudred and sixty feet, and afford 
every possibility of tropical aud semi-tropical 
climate. The .superb nature of the soil, watered 
by more than two liuudred rivers, is sucli that 
she produces a larger number of products of the 
higlrest quality than any equal area known. 
Her rum fetches a price from forty to a hundred 
per cent, higher than : any other ; her pimento 
monopoli.ses the market ; her friiit— particularly 
the bananas, pine-apples, and oranges— are admitted 
by i travellers to be, a revelation to, those , who are 
only acquainted with the productions , grown, else- 
where. : Coffee . from her Blue Mquntaiiia com- 
mands a higher jirioe, than, the far-fuihed Moeha, 
wliioli most persons erroneously consider the finest^ — 
an idea due to tlie fact that our best coffee is , only 
grown in small quatitity and rarely appeari: on 
the .market. Her ^ ginger . ,is universally acknow- 
ledged to be,: the best ; aud although sarsaparilla 
no longer liold.s the position it once, had in the 
pharmacopoeia, the Jamaican: ivariety is the only 


one the physician cares to dispense. And yet, 
with all the advantages of the soil which grow.s 
these things, what is the history of her agricul- 
tural and commercial development during the 
present century ? Its unfortunate nature may be 
shown in a single sentence : whereas the average 
3'early exports of the three great staples— sugar, 
coffee, and rum — for the five years 1802 t(,i 1807 
Wf;re valued at 852,021, for the three years 
1894 to 1890 the ave-rage was only ^£036, 380, or 
less than one-sixth of what they were ninety 
years agf). 

The first blow was struck at the prosperity 
of the British West Indies when, in 1807, the 
slave-trade was suppressed. 'I’his was certainly a 
righteous thing, and, in the moral development of 
the nation, it was, lilce tlie later abolition of slavery, 
an inevitable thing. But we are here concerned 
witli its economic results rather than with its ethical 
justification. By closing the slave-market it made 
labour more difficult to obtain and more expen- 
sive ; and a progressive .shrinkage in cultivutioir 
and produetion began. Still using Jamaica a.s our 
example, w'e find that in ibo live yearn 1828 to 
1833 — tlie last year before the liommeueeiiumt of 
the abolition — the average yearly value of tlm 
three staple.^ had fullcii to J2,7IJ1,478, This, was 
a cousidoruble lo.ss, umoimtiiig to ill, 061, 143, or 
twenty-eight per cent, on tlie exports of 1802 to 
1807. Nor did the damage end there. Large 
uunibei's of the estates could only continue work- 
ing by hecoming heavily inortgaged, and thus pre- 
pared the way for their final ruin at a, later time. 
While the planters were struggling with these 
dillicultie.s the great blow of the abolition fell 
upon them, ITom the 1st of August 1834 the 
slaves, -were to be free i but they were to remain 
attached , to the estates as apprentices for six years. 
Owing, however, to a strong agitation in England 
for the early completion of emancipation, appren- 
ticeship was terminated on the 1st of August 1838, 
aud the planters : were thus deprived of two years 
of : the free labour proiiiised , them in , part com- 
pensation. 'Tlie effects very rapidly developed 
themselves. In 1834 the exports of the staples 
were ;£2, 501, 000 i in 1839,, the first year of com- 
plete freedom, they Ml to less than a million, 
■to £994,890— a decrease of more than sixty per 
cent, in, five years. Large numbers of : the nianu- 
mitted people became independent settlers,, especi- , 
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ally ill those colonies which, like Jamaica, had a 
considerable amount of unoccupied or uhandoued 
land. Not only did labour Unis become more 
expensive,, hut in many ca.ses it was impossible to 
obtain it iij, such quantities as would enable the 
agricultural system to be main tinned, A case 
may be quoted in illustration. On certain estates 
in Jamaica tliere were in 1S32 just under forty- 
two thousand slaves ; in 1847, fifteen years after, 
only about fourteen thousand labourer.s, or about 
one-third the number needed, could be got to 
work on them, the remainder having gone off 
to live the lives of ease so readily attained on 
the prodigal soil of the country. Under these 
circiunstanoes the shrinkage of cultivation -was 
inevitable ; and it is not surprising to read that 
within tho.se fifteen years one hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand acres of cane and one hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand acres of coffee were 
aliandoiied by the despairing planters. And 
their condition was truly desperate. The British 
Government had paid them £6,853,975 in coinpen- 
■sation ; hut, as their slave-property was worth 
more than this, they were hrought face to face 
with a great financial loss at the very moment 
when additional burdens were being placed upon 
them for the payment of labour ; while in many 
aasas the mortgagees, feeling imccrLain as to how 
the colonies would progress under the altered 
condition of things, foreclosed, and large sums of 
money were tlims diverted from tlie planters, who 
never had even the opportunity given them of 
attempting to retrieve their ruin. 

It has already been admitted that the abolition 
of slavery was a righteous thing ; but it is per- 
missible to believe that even righteous things 
may be performed in an unrighteous or at least 
in an inexpedient manner. Most persons are 
familiar with the views put forward by Wilber- 
foi'ce and the noble band of associates who, with 
him, led the agitation which culminated in the 
abolition, and there i.s no need to detail them 
here; but it may have the interest, at least, of 
novelty to many to know how the matter would 
he regarded, especially in the light of pust- 
abolitional history, by any enlightened represen- 
tative of the planting interest in the West Indies 
to-day. When the English sent an army across 
the Border to compel the Scotch to let their 
young jirinoess, Mary. Stuart, marry Edward VI., 
the Earl of Huntly remarked that he disliked 
not the match, but he hated the manner of 
wooing. Any enligliteiied planter of to-day would , 
acknowledge that the abolition was right; but he 
would almost certainly hold that the method was 
luifortunate. Consider what it was that took 
place. Practically the whole of the peasantxy and 
nearly the whole of the artisan class were en- 
.slaved ; and the.so people, constituting the great 
bulk of the population, on a single night passed 
from the discipline of slavery to the independent 
condition of the free labourer, and the whole 


economic and industrial system of the colonies 
was destroyed in an hour. It is, indeed, very 
difficult to realise the immensity of the revolution. 
If, by the passing of an iinpo,ssible law, it were 
decreed that every employer of labour in Britain 
should continue to pay his worlcjneu the W'cges 
he is now ■ paying, and, in addition, give them 
fifty per cent, of the profits of their labour, it 
would be a vast change, but it would, perhaps, 
scarcely equal that of which we are speaking. 
No ; what should have been done was this : it 
should have been decreed that after a certain 
day all children born of slaves should he free, 
and that on another day, thirty to forty years 
from the first, all slaves still living should be 
declared free. By this means a generation of free- 
men would have grown up amid the slave popu- 
lation, and as the.se died off would have taken 
their jihices without difficulty or confusion. They 
would have been born and reared on the estates, 
and the idea of remaining to hihour on them 
among their own people would have suggested 
itself instinctively. Had some such method as 
this been adopted, the long agony of the last 
two generations might liave been saved to the 
West Indies. 

But to return. A small remnant of the planters 
still endeavoured to woik tlieir estates under the 
changed condition of things. It is possible that 
in time they might Jiave succeeded in regaining 
something like their old position, protected as 
their sugar was in the British market. But fate 
was not yet done with them. In 1846 free-trade 
was 2 )roclaimed. Just before this decision was 
made Spain had determined to abolish slavery 
in her West Indian po.ssessions ; but no sooner 
was it made known that England had declared 
for free-trade than the 2 n 1 rpo.se was withdrawn, 
and the bells of Havana are said to have been 
rung for Joy at the pro.spect of competing with 
slave-grown sugar against the sugar of the British 
West Indies. It is a strange illustration of how, 
in the couqdexity of the forces which mould the 
social development of man, I'esulta are achieved 
which are not only unforeseen; but irrelnediably 
0252>osed to our 2 nii’P°ses and aentimeiits. The 
apostles of free-trade were, doubtless, as excellent 
humanitariuns as any in England ; but they un- 
wittingly riveted the chains of the Spanish 
slave.s for forty years, and doomed luindreds of 
thousands to the continuance of^ a fate compared 
with which that of the British slave was a be- 
nignant one. 

- The effects of free-trade were felt immediately. 
In 1847 , the planters of Jamaica petitioned the 
British Government, and 2 winted out that, whereas, 
the actual cost of manufacturing a hundredweight 
of sugar in tlie colony was twenty-two shillings 
anil seven25ence halfpenny, by competition with 
the ■ slave-grown sugar of Cuba they were com- 
pelled to sell at fifteen shillings, or two-thirds 
the. bare cost of 25roduction, apart from any qnes- 
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tion of profit. They implored the Govenimeiit 
to iiiipo,se protective duties, to -which request 
au inflexible non possumus was the reply. The 
state of att'airs became still worse ; estates con- 
tinued to be abandoned, and the exports of the 
staples to decrease until, in 1856, they touched 
the lowest point to which they had hitherto 
fallen — £563,500, or almiit fifteen per cent, of 
what they were fifty years before. The total 
exports of the products of the cane for the 
three years 1854 to 1856 for the three principal 
sugar islands, Barhadoes, Jamaica, and Trinidad, 
and the mainland settlement of British Guiana, 
averaged about £3,110,000 ; and it is important 
to note, as showing the place of the sugar-cane 
ill tile life of these colouias, that even in the 
decayed state of the cultivation as it then existed 
they ainoiuited to more than eighty per cent, of 
the total value of the exports. After this, liow- 
ever, a slight improvement was noticeable, and 
in the three years 1864 to 1866 the average ro.se 
to £3, .583, 000, in round numbers, and it began 
to appear as if the worst were past. Tliis was 
owing to the fact that the remurkable incapacity 
for government wliich characteri.sos the modern 
Spaniard was steadily disintegrating the com- 
mercial systeui of Cuba } and as that declined, so 
the British West Indies prospered. In 1868 the 
smouldering discontent, of the Oubuiis broke out 
into the revolt which, after lasting for thirty 
years,:, has recently ended in the destruction of 
Spaiii.s]i dominion. The British coloiiias reaped 
the : benefits of this disorder, and in 1874 to 
1876 their exports of the cane products rose, on 
the average, to £4,438,000. Other intluences were, 
in the lueauthne,, operating in such a manner as 
to assist this development. The generation of 
freedmeu who had left the estates on the aboli- 
tion was dying utf, and their children were 
returning to regular labour. In this they were 
assisted by the pressuro very properly put upon 
thoiii by the Govorument iu expelling them from 
abandoned estates upon wiiich tliey had ‘squatted.’ 
The anger of a section of these ‘squatters’ be- 
cause they were disturbed iu tlieir illegal pos- 
session .was a chief cause of the Jamaica rebellion 
of 1866. ' 

From 1880 to 1884 our colonies, although 
producing quantities : far beneath what they had, 
done in the paliny days when ; the century was 
young, were ? moving strongly oh: the Upward 
path, and hopes , began to be entertained that 
the cloud had passed for good. But the planter : 
was reekoning without the bounty system. He 
had fought out one of the finest economic struggles 
of the century.:; : S,tuggered :b>« the suppressioh of 
the slave-trade in ::;1807, he had : been all but 
completely overthrown by the abolition in 1838. 
As . soon as he began making a few tentative 
inovemeuts for the recovery: .of some portion nf 
his lost, ground: he ;,was crippled by the procla- 
imatiou i of freedrude, and compelled to: Coiitpete ' 


with i)aul-hibour .sugar against the slave-grown 
sugar of tlie Spanish ouluuies. lie fought out 
that battle, and he won it ; and now, when 
lie might fairly have hoped that the field wii.s 
clear, the spectre of the bounty .sy.stem rose 
before him. Tlie manner of its development was 
peculiar, and servc.s us anotlier illustration of the 
growth of unforeseen results in .social adjustments. 

In the bounty countries a tax was imposed 
. on all sugar manufactured, on the supposition 
that it was intended for home consumption ; 
if, however, the sugar were exported, the tax 
was refunded. Now, taking Germany for our 
example, this tax was levieil on the as.sum])tion 
that the beet would yield eight [lor cent, of sugar ; 
and so long as this was ajiproximutely right tliere 
was no difiiculty. But, owing to improvemeuts 
in the eultivatiuu of beetroot, the percentage of 
sugar which it yielded began aliout the middle 
of the century to increase, and by 1880 it had 
risen to about eleven per cent., while the tax 
still remained at eight per cent. Now, .suppose 
a certain manufacturer worked with eleven per 
cent, beet to the amount of ten thousand tons, 
he would obtain eleven hundred toms of .sugar ; 
but under the eight per cent, tax he would jiay 
on only eight hundred tons. If ho now exported 
the sugar the tax would be returned him, not 
merely on the eight hundred ho had paid for, 
hut on the ttfial quantity exported. If he ex- 
ported tlie eleven hundred tons, he would thus 
get hack the tux on the eight hundred tons, 
and, iu addition, a sum equivalent to what he 
should have paid on the extra three himdred. 
It is this which constitutes the bounty— so .much 
clear money which goc.s into the pocket of; the, 
manufacturer literally for nothing. It amounts 
at present to about £4 a tun oil the average ; 
and it obviously gives him an immense advan- 
tage over his eauu-Bugar rival, sinoe it enables 
lam to sell at a price which, otherwise, would 
never pay him. Indeed, eanc-sugar .can really be 
manufactured, aiul is manufactured, at a cheaper 
rate than beet-sugar, and would, on this ground 
alone, drive the latter from the luurket could 
it meet it on. equal terms. Furthermore, iu 
sweetness and in flavour it is distinctly superior 
to the other, a.s can easily be proved by dis- 
solving equal quantities of the two in equal 
qHautitie.s of water, and tasting the splutioms. Si> 
that the bounty system is practically a system 
bj' which, a substance of expensive manufacture 
and inferior quality is enabled to crush out a 
siibstance of : clieup.: luanufacture and superior 
quality,; it: would bo ditticult to improve upon 
the uconoinie irony .of . this po.sition. 

Wb have seen that for the three years 1874 
to 1870 the exports of cane-products . averaged 
£4,438,000. For the three years 1884 to 1886, 
under the iuerBasing pressure of the bounty 
system, they fell to : ,£3,771,000, and : in 1804 to- 
1896 there: :was: a still, greater full to £2,870,000. 
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They are still falling rapidly ; and if the pre- 
sent state of things continues, the praetieul ex- 
tinction of eaiie cultivation in these colonies can 
only be a question of a decade or two. Recently 
the planter.s, who for nituiy years Lave been 
making efl’orts to get the British Goverumeut 
to impose countervailing duties on the bounty 
sugar, renewed their attempts, and they resulted 
ill our Government inviting the countries princi- 
pally ooiicerned in the maiiiteuaiice of the system 
to a discussion of the whole subject. The coil- 
Eereiice, however, came to nothing. The principal 
bounty -giving countries —Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium— were ivilling to abrogate tlie system if 
France agreed ; but France will only agree if 
the British Government will threaten counter- 
vailing duties. This, iiiifortuiiateljq the British 
Government does not see its way to do, since 
such a line of conduct would bo a violation of 
the accepted economic policy of free-trade. As 
far, there tore, as the abolition of the system is 
concerned, the pluntera stand precisely where 
they stood before. 

In other directions suggestions are being made 
and plans worked out for ameliorating the 
distress of the colonies, but none of tliem gives 
the promise of rapid and complete relief which 
would be achieved by the subvewian of the 
bounty system. It has been proposed, for example, 
that the colonies sliould be separated from Eng- 
land and united with the States. This, from a 
purely economic standpoint, would be the very 
best thing that could occur fur' them, since the 
United States is not only their natural market, 
with whicli they carry on about half their whole 
trade, but the States would have no hesitation in 
applying, for their benefit, the protective measures 
of Avliioh they are so nnioh in need. There is 
no likelihood, howevei', of this oooiin'ing, as the 
Bti'cmg attachment of the colonists to the British 
coiiiiectioii would form an insuperable bar. Wlieii 
it was suggested some months ago in Jamaica tbo 
proposal simply witliored away before the calm 
di.sdain of the people, as any one acquainted with 
them iniglit have foreseen. Another idea put for- 
ward has been the incorporation of the i.sland.s 
with the Dominion of Canada. The Canadians 
themselves have for many years been urging, this 
upon us ; but so lung as the great tariff war was 
going on between Canada and the States it was 
not worth our while to enter into a compact 
which would have cost us our best customer, and 
one whom Canada is not yet siilliciently developed, 
to be capable of replacing. Now that there is 
some pro.speot of a reciprocity treaty being drawn, 
up between them, the idea inay be said to pass 
into the region of practical politics ; and it may be 
added that the imperial spirit, of which Canada 
has given so many striking proofs, would make 
union With her very grateful to the vast majo- 
rity of West, Indians,’ apart from questions of. 
economy. The British Government, also, : has at 


last taken up the matter seriously, and has voted 
sums of. money for the relief of planters in St 
Vincent and elsewhere whose plantations were 
destrojmd bi' the recent storm; and althouglr tlie 
sums are inadequate, they indicate a recogni- 
tion of responsibility ; while it is intended to 
subsidise a line of fast steamers between the 
colonies and Britain to aid in the development of 
the fruit-trade. This will be valuable, as afford- 
ing a new outlet for caijitul, though it cannot 
directly assist the man whoso capital is already 
sunk ill a sugar plantation. Of the scheme 
associated with the name of a prominent iiier- 
chaiit, to start a great siigar-refmary in Barbadoes, 
it can only be said that its efficacy, suiqiosing 
it to be effective at all, could only exist so 
long as the bounty' couutrie.s did not raise tlieir 
bounties. The destruction of the bounty system, 
either by the withdrawal of the bounties or the 
imposition of countervailing duties, is the only 
certain method of saving the sugar industry of the 
British West Indies ; any other device can, at the 
best, but retard a disaster whicli it cannot avert. 

Yet, despite the uncertainty of the outlook, no 
one acquainted with these colonies can easily 
bring liiniself to believe that their future is dark. 
The Greek of Byron tells us that — 

Standing on the Persian’s grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave ; 

and the Jamaican, fur example, who has stood 
upon the Blue Mountains ami beheld the luxuriant 
wealth and beauty wliicli surround him on every 
side finds it difficult to realise that he is a native 
of a community whose history is written in mis-, 
fortune. We believe, no less than we hope, that 
the cloud wliicli baa so long overshadowed them 
will piass away ; that their great possibilities of 
soil and climate will successfully assert tliem- 
selves ; and that their inhabitants will yet hold 
a place of happy achievement in the economic 
.system of the world. 

[We append a note which contains an en- 
lightened opinion from a man on the spot. The- 
Times' Oorrespondeut at Kingston has pointed out 
that the negroes are practically in pu.ssessiou of 
the West Indies, and upon them is rapidly de- 
volving the : entire burden of upkeep. Of the 
90,667 properties in Jamaica, 70,740 are small 
bolilings, not exceeding five acres in extent. Of 
the 108,796 taxpayers, 78,991 pay. aiuounta under 
£1, and 16,734 amounts under £2 ; wbicb shows 
that tlie small holder is paramount. The negroes 
however, it is pointed out, will not become a self- 
supporting race until they learn the fundamental 
virtues of self-help, thrift, and continuous and 
iutelligeut industry. Meanwhile, the recent fe- 
commendation.s of the Royal Commission ' are 
being carried out, the cardinal policy being do 
prevent the abandonment of a single acre of cane, 
and further to simplify methods and cheapen the 
production of sugar.] 
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THE MAKING OF A MAN. 

CHAPTEK II. — DICK GETS A CHANCE. 


HAT are you going to do with the 
lad 1 ' asked Macdonald the next 
morning as he stood, riding-whip 
ill hand, chatting to liis liosteas 
before starting for, his own place, 
some twelve miles distant. 

‘I am sure I don’t know,’ answered Ilardie. 
‘Ho looks a duffer. They seek work, the idiots, 
and don’t know what work is. I had rather any 
day have the rawest gcmcho to deal with; they 
do what they are told, and ask no questions. 
Look at Tod — the prig that he is— only fit to 
twang a banjo ; even that he can’t do well. He 
turns my hair gray.’ 

‘Give him time ; give him time. He is new 
out of the nursery,’ said Macdonald cheerily. . 

‘ What posse.ssed the lad to come here ? I must 
send him packing. I can’t have loafers about.’ 

‘ Wait a day or two,’ his wife said earnestly. 
‘He looks so ill and depressed; .and he is a 
gentlumiin. Can’t you give him a chance?’ 

‘ Beeanse lie is ill, and depressed, and a gcutle- 
inaii— three remjirkahl.y good reason.s.’ Both men 
laughed lieartily. 

‘Well,’ she coutiaued, laughing in lier turn, 
.but not to he silenced, ‘ho is a geiitloinau. And 
I know that is no reason ; hut it is a reason for 
treatiiig hihi with a little cousideratiou.’ 

‘I know hhs people,’ added Macdonald. ‘Whnt 
wo.nld they say if they saw him now? They arc 
the smart society sort. I suppose they had no 
money to .start the hid in the old comitry.’ 

‘ I guess the style,’ growled Hardie. ‘ The hoy 
is . shipped, off to go to the bad if he chooses, and 
generally he does choose pretty quick, wliile the 
inohoy that .might have started him is spent on 
folly.’ 

‘If you can’t keep him, send him on to me,’ 
■said Macdonald. ,‘I must try and keep him out 
of mischief for old Ted's .sake, and for the credit 
of the old school. In this hole of a country it is 
hard enough for a lad to run straight if left to 
■himself.’ ' 

, Mrs Tiardie heamed on him without saying a 
word. She knew that silence is- at tinie.s more 
piei’suasive than speech.- 

Her hnsband paced up and down the corridor,, 
thinking out some project, she guessed , by, his set 
.month: and knitted forehead. ; He stopped in 
front qf her, and, said, ‘ WAl, wife, to please you 
I will: put this fine., gontleinan you have dm-, 
covered in charge of’M Plato.’ 

Both his listeners ; exclaimed in astonishment, 
El Plato .being an estancia he had newly . rented. 
In native hands it liad Been utterly neglected, 
and required to he organised afrcsli and put into 
working order. 


‘ I must have a white man there.’ 

‘ Don’t put liim in to please me,’ cried out his 
wife. 

‘ Pastor is a rogue ; none wor.se,’ Hardie went 
on to say ; ‘ hut he i.s too useful to part with 
yet awhile. They say in the kitchen Milner can 
talk Spaui.sh fairly well ; ho can’t bo an utter 
ass. I can .spare no one else at pi‘o.scnt to keep 
an eye on Pastor, so 1 shall tell him he. can 
have the berth or clear out.’ 

‘ Well, it i.s a chance for the lad,’ said Mac- 
donald thoughtfully. ‘ I wi.sli he may do you 
credit, Mrs Hardie.’ 

‘Oh, I know how it will be,’ .slie answered, 
with a smile. ‘ If he is a failure I am scoffed at ; 
if he is a succea.s, Jim take.s the credit of liaving 
discovered him.’ 

‘No, no!’ Hurdle declared. ‘He is your 
choice, for better or for worse. — Gome along, 
Macdonald, and let us tackle the lad.’ 

They walked off to the palcwiiie, where Dick 
stood by himself, after having seen the other 
young fellows ride off to work. After a few 
questions, Hardie, to Diclc’s surprise and great 
sati.sfaction, ofl’erud him the po.sition of mayor' 
dorno at El Plato. 

‘You are young for that .sort of work; but if 
you care to take it on tidal, it will suit lue to 
put you in. I want some one I can trinst there 
to look .after the place— see that the men do not 
idle or neglect the .stock. The native in charge 
knows his work and is a cajiable man ; all he 
wants is a wliito man over him, to keep him 
straight. 1 am over most days, bo you won’t be 
left quite to yourself. Take it or leave it hut 
make up your mind before night.’ 

‘All right, sir,’ answered Dick. ‘I don’t require 
to think about it. I’ll take it, and be glad of 
a chance ’ : 

‘Good!’ Both nien were pleased at the lad’s 
quick decision. 

‘We will ride over this afternoon and settle 
you there,’ added Hardie. 

Dick could not realise his good fortune, and, 
Vvhistling gaily, set to work saddling his horse. 
He held up: his head and did not hesitate to talk 
freely when spoken to. Hardie saw the change 
and was satisfied. ‘He has some grit in him 
after all. The wife is right, as usual, I believe.’ 

It was an hour’s ride from Las Tres Aromas to 
El . Plato. As they gallopied along Dick learnt 
that it was a very different place from the 
estancia made by Hardie; himself, and run on 
. modern theories. El Plato was a native rancho 
standing in the open camp, and stocked: by 
criollo (country-hred) cattle. In spite of the poor 
account he got. of the place, and the anything: hut 
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pleasing pnrtrait of Don Pastor, the capatm in 
charge, Dick felt only delight in entering into 
his new duties. 

. Dick was no coward, and liad knocked about 
nniongst rough characters and desperadoes of 
many nationalitie.s since he landed in the New 
World, so was not much troubled by this Don 
Pa.stor, whom Hardie described as the biggest vil- 
lain in the partido. 

‘I see you have a revolver. Gan you use it?’ 
he asked. 

‘Well, I believe it is not loaded,’ confessed 
Dick. ‘ I have never had to use it ; hut it is 
as well to make a show of having one.’ 

‘ I am with you there,’ replied his companion ; 
‘it is a mere farce carrying arms about here. 
But you are alone with ratlier a reckless set of 
men at El Plato. Keep your shooter loaded, and 
let them know it. Nothing like letting them see 
you are prepared for them,’ lie added somewhat 
grimly. 

That evening, as Dick watched his new master 
ride awa}', he felt that a loaded revolver was the 
beat friend he had by him, for the capataz and 
his men did look a niffiaiily lot. 


OHAPTEE III. 

I am monarch of all I survey ; 

My right there is none to dispute. 

rw^alARLY the next morning Dick stood at 
I flis open door of his house, full of 

self-importance and .satisfaction. He 
could not flatter himself that it was 
his own merit or hi.s deserts that saw him mmjor- 
domo of the estancia of El Plato. He did not try 
to overlook the fact that he ivas very incapable of 
filling the position ; he dearly understood that he 
had been chosen only because he had happened to 
be on the spot, and becrause Don Diego had no time 
at present to attend to his new acq^uisition, and 
therefore was not very particular as to who was 
put in charge. Yet he had a great ambition to 
succeed. For some minutes he stood there, 
heedless of the bitter cold of early dawn, keen 
hunger, and the remembrance of a horrible 
night. The two-roomed mud-hut representing 
the mansion-house of the e.state had fallen into 
the possession of a horde of rats and numerous 
insects, less alarming, perhaps, but capable in a 
quieter way of causing as mucli annoyance. 

It was midwinter. The sun had sprung up, 
as he watched, into a dome of brightest blue. 
The air, sharp, clear, and dry, was as exhilarat- 
ing as a plunge into a sea of clear, cold w'ater. 
Such a morning filled one with confidence and 
sent'all doubts flying away. Before him lay the. 
small round pond that ; gave the place the name 
of ‘ The Plate.’ With its dean-cut margin, uh- 
brpkeu by atone or brushwood, and reflecting with 
metallic, lustre the white light of the morning, it 


certainly w’as suggestive of a tin plate cast on 
the greensward. A few tumble-down buildings 
grouped round a patio, with a draw-well in the 
centre, a. corral enclosed with a fence of rough 
posts supporting wires not one of which was 
drawn taut, overshadowed by a fair-sized willow- 
tree, now almost leafless, comprised his kingdom. 
Two rough-looking men, a young woman, and a 
baby made up the sum-total of his subjects. 

Having made a survey, ho turned his thoughts to 
the work of the day. First he must have break- 
fast. In his zeal, the night before, he had assured 
Hardie that anything would do for him ; he would 
take the food the pcones prepared for themselves. 
Nothing need he .specially cooked for him. 

‘Yes,’ Hardie had answered; ‘feed with them, 
gossip with tliein, be their very good friend, and 
then expect them to take orders from you.’ 

‘ I see,’ cried Dick hastily ; ‘ it will be better 
to get the woman to cook and wait on me,’ 

•'Arrange it as you will,’ was the reply. ‘Only 
be sure that you live like a white man,’ 

Dick had all his life been satisfied to live as 
his parents or schoolmasters arranged things for 
him ; more recently, as the man he worked for 
ordered. Now he must he the one to jilan and 
make laws for others to obey. Shouting to Don 
Pastor to come and speak to him, he, in as 
masterful a voice as he could assume, gave his 
orders, and explained that he intended that dii)' 
to ride round the fences and inspect the wells. 
This was not a very easy task in a language far 
from familiar, and to a man nineh older than 
himself, and of a very formidable appearance. 
All went well. To bis satisfaction, tlie man 
carried out his orders promptly and pleasantly. 
Don Pastor hud, liowever, his own ideas. 

‘'What does Don Diego mean,’ said he to Josd, 
his fellow-peon, ‘by sending a white-faced little 
boy to boss a man like me?’ 

Josd had a very whole.some fear of his piatron, 
and was somewhat sick of hearing Pastor swear- 
ing at him and all other Englishmen, and 
answered, ‘Don Diego is no ass ; he alway.s gets 
what he wants. He gives one man work, and 
orders another to go, without two words about it. 
No, no, amigo’ (friend); ‘there mn.st he some- 
thing in the lad, or he would not he sent here 
to suck and sleep, and watch what is done.’ 

' Bwno [good]. He can wait. He gives his 
orders now; but soon he. will take them. A 
soft-headed gringo, like Panchito ; we will soon 
show him who is the best man here.’ 

Panchito, which may he translated into Frankie, 
was the lad Dick had seen at Las Tres Aromas 
playing , the banjo and talking the worst of 
Spanish. The boy prided hiju-self on being the 
familiar friend of the peones, wlio treated him 
with kindly contempt, openly disobeying his 
orders when no other Engliahmau was present, 
and ea.sily learning from him all they wished to 
know of the patron’s private affiiirs. 
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Following this first snccossfnl tlay, a week or 
two passed fairly well. The peones did their 
work with the usual good-lmmour .and conrtesy 
of the gciucho. This good-humour, it is true, 
was rather forced on Pastor’s part ; for he adopted 
it to encourage his youthful master to drop 
into familiar waj's, hoping in course of time to 
m.ake him his tool. Dick, however, in fear of 
Jim Hardie, .stood very much on his dignity. 
He talked little with tlie men, except when they 
worked togetlier, .and spent his few spare hours 
of leisure in his own quarters. He found gi-eat 
interest in putting the place in order, .and, after 
lie had done that, in making wliat improvements 
lie could. Hardie in every way encouraged him, 
letting him fetch material.s .and borrow tools from 
the larger estaneia. A clever little terrier helped 
him to wage ■war against the r.ats ; a course of 
liard scrubbing and a thorough cleansing in time 
freed the house from other pests. With his first 
month’s pay lie bought some g.ail3'-.striped ponchos 
to cover his bed and serve as rugs on the uneven 
floor AVith tlio help of fresh paint, .and a few 
pictures stuck on the walls, the room began to 
look less dreary; at the be.st it was inferior in 
every way to a labourer’s cottage in England. 


ART AND LITERATURE 

R TOMLINSON, in his u-sefnl guide 
to Northitmbarhmd, tells ns that 
a sweeter village than Ford could 
hardly he imiigined outside of 
Arcadia ; and most visitors will he 
inclined to .agree with him. After 
the eye has taken in the vast outline of Ford 
Castle — where James IV. .slept ere the ill-fated 
.battle of Floddeii, which took place on an adjoin- 
ing ridge of the Olieviots— and sufTicieiitly lulmired 
the trim and cosy red-tiled cottages, with their 
equally trim g.ardens, and tlio ornate foiiii tain to the 
memory of the Marquis of AVatorford, most likely 
the visitor will enter the village schoolroom. No 
one visiting Ford sliould go witlionfc viewing the in- 
terior walls, which have been be.auti fully decorated 
witli water-colour p.aintings front the brush of Lady 
AYaterford, in illustration of the lives of good 
children. This talented and benevolent lady p.as.sed 
away .on 12th May 1891, in her seventy-third 
year, beloved by all ; and the fragrance of her 
memory and good deeds will long linger in Ford, 
.where her, grave is .adorned by a line marble, cross 
by Gi :P. AVatts, ;Who also, painted Iter portrait. 

Lady AYaterford: spent . the leisure ; of twenty- 
two years in adorning the -walls of . Ford .School- 
honae with piotnresLof cliildren, ilramr from the 
Bible. ■ , The subjects range from Cain and. Abel . 
to St E.anl and St Jolin ; the la.st picture, ■ ‘ Said at 
the:,Feet of Gamaliel,’ being finished in 1883. AVith 
a genuine Jove for children, she showed: a hapqjy 


Miiny long, weary evenings were spent by Dick 
fighting .against 1oiieIine.ss and depression. Happily 
for him, Mrs Hardie dis(!overed that he wa.s fond 
of books, and never let him say good-bye to her 
without inquiring it he had anything to read ; 
she would lead liim to the hnok.shelf mid liolp 
liim to choo.so somotliing entertaining. On cold 
nights he would go to bed early, wrapped in 
every warm garment he pos.ses.sed, with a candle- 
stick of his own designing stuck in tlie wall 
above liis head. AA^'il.h tlio hemes .and heroine.s 
of fiction he .spent nnany deliglitful hours. Some- 
times ho would fall asleep, to wake with a start 
when his book dropped from lijs hand with 
a thud on tlie floor, recalled from <1 reams of 
scenes more familiar than that bare, gloomy room. 
The moon shone coldly through the chinks of 
the corrugated iron roof,; out in the night the 
owls and strange liirds cried eerily, or the wind 
in wild fury swept across the plain. Then he, 
would put his arm round the faithful Jerr_v, and 
delight to feel the dog’.s friendly nose on Ida 
check ; forgetting Ids loneliness, he would .soon be 
sound asleep, mid waken in the liest of spirit.s 
to the clieerfnl morning and the dntie.s of the 
day. 


I N T II E SC II O O L R, O 0 M. 

genius ill tnui.sferring the emmtenances of thosO 
.aroimd lier to canvas ; and even one of . Iter own 
.servants and the .sehoohnaster helped as models. 
One of lier .secular pictnres, of whicli over three 
hundred were exhibited in London in 1892,. was 
entitled ‘The Sixth Standard.’ Another of her 
pietni'cs on exhildtion at a dilferent time being 
.simply signed L. AAbiterford, a critic a.skQd, ‘AA’ho 
is Mt AYaterford, thi.s new gcidns, reviving the 
glories of the Venetian seliool?’ 

Mr Holman Hunt has regretted that the.se 
pictnres in Ford Sclioolroom have been done in 
such perishable nintorials. The hi.st time we 
.saw them we fancied they were getting snmcwliat 
dingy. They were painted in water-colmir.s, on 
prepared p.aper laid on canvas and atratched on 
frames, .and exoeiitiid in her liidyHhip’.s studio at 
the Castle. The same artist acknowledges that ‘ her 
art; came from the. cxerci.so of a very beautiful 
ndml, .and from a very diligently— although some- 
what nnmethodicully—trained faculty for do,sign, 
her taato. for colour being also both remarkable 
by natural endowment and by cultivation.’ It 
was natural that, nlthough Lady AA^aterford had 
practically retired froxn what is known as society 
after the sudden; death of her linsbaiul in the 
hunting-field in IS.'iO, the fame of tlie place and 
.the : attraction; of this gifted' lady .slioiild h.ave 
drawn.,,>nsitors and friends from f.ar and near. 
The visitors^ hook kept at. the sclioolhouse has 
a ,;rocpr,d; of : in.any iiotahilities, including the 
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iifuiios of Mr Glmlstone, Sir Eilvvi!! Landseer, Earl 
Grey, the Earl of Slirewsbnry, the Duke of Biic- 
cleucli, Lord Stratford de Eedelid'e, the Duchess of 
Teck, the Queen of the Netherlands (once a guest 
at the Castle), &c. . 

The tliird Marcpi.s of Waterford first met Louisa 
Ami, daughter of Lord Stuart de Eothesay, at 
the Eglinton Tournament, where only the fact 
that she was an unmarried lady prevented her 
being crowned the Queen of Beauty. Eighteen 
years of iinppy wedded life came .suddenly to an 
end by the accident to the Marquis ; and ever 
afterward.?, until her death, her hand and heart 
were occupied in philanthropic works; and what 
needlework is to many a lady, rending and painting 
■were to Lady Waterford. She visited the sick and 
poor in .all weathers, mini.stered to their temporal 
and spiritual necessities, and held mothers' meetings 
and Sunday and week-day classes. For more than 
thirty years .she visited regularly a poor woman, 
long an invalid. Mr Neville has given a record 
of tier activities and artistic work at Ford in 
his Under a Border Tower; while Mr Hare has a 
fuller biography in his Two Noble Lives. 

The rector of Ford remarked at the opening 
of the schoolhouse that ‘great stress ia kid in 
the new r,ule.s of the Oominitteo of Council on 
Education on reading, writing, and aritlimetio in 
the instruction of our schools. They think that 
these are tho branches of eduoatioii mo.st neces- 
sary for .those who have to work for their living. 
They are indeed very necessary for making our 
way in the world ; hut they are not all or the 
chief thing.?.’ He then pointed to the illiimi- 
nated examples of goodness enshrined in beauti- 
ful forms upon the walls, ever aftoi'wards to bo a 
source of inspiration to the children, and destined 
to be indelibly fixed in their memorie.s. Many 
of the children passing through this school have 
done well in life in every way, and tho.se who 
wlien children were models to Lady Waterford, 
men and women grown, are scattered to various 
{wi-ts of the world. What Lady Waterford did 
for Ford Schoolroom has been done for several 
l.uihlings in Eilinhurgh by Mrs Traquair, notably 
for the Song-school of St Mary’s Cathedral. 

We do not know whether John Rusldn ever 
saw the pictures in Ford Schoolroom; but what 
Lady Waterford carried out with refined taste and 
nobility of purpose -n'as publicly suggested by the 
great art-critic about 188.3, in connection with a 
saoiety of which he was president, Mr Matthew 
Arnold and Lord Leighton being also raemheiu 
The object of the society was ‘to hiing within 
the reach of boys and girls in our Board and 
otlier .schools .such a measure of art-culture as , ia 
coiijputihle with their age and studies.’ , A cata- 
logue was: suggested, ivitli lists of prints, photo- 
graphs, and etchings wliich the society was pre- 
pared to bring under the notice of schools, as 'well 
a.s a model collection of pictures of .simple natural 
objects, such as birds and their nests, trees, and 


scenes of rural life, of liaroic adventure and his- 
toric interest. Thn.s the town child, with fewer 
opportunities than country-breil children, wns to 
be made familiar with tlie common objects of tlie 
country. 

This society is now known as tlie Art for Schools 
Association (2D Queen Square, London, W.C.), of 
which Mr Euskin is still president ; and since its 
foundation over forty thousand standard pictures 
have been sold through its agency. The catalogue 
embraces a list of four hundred photograph.?, en- 
gravings, etchings, and chromo-litliographs, from 
the works of old masters and living artists, as well 
a.s .studies from nature of birds and boa.9ts and 
flower.?. These are supplied at a reduced rate to 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The country child also requires attention, 
according to Miss Cobbe. Slie relates an in- 
cident which took place on her return after a 
lengthened absence to her country home, wlien 
she addressed a you tii formerly under her tuition. 

‘AVell, Andrew,’ said Miss Cobbe, ‘how much 
do you reinemhei’ of all my lessons 1 ’ 

‘All, ma’am, nev'er a word.’ 

‘Oh Andrew, Andrew! and liave you forgotten 
all about the sun, the moon, end stars, the day 
and night, and the seasons?’ 

Andrew scratched his head and replied, ‘Oh 
no, ma’am,’ he said. ‘ I do remember now. And 
you set them on the schoolroom table, and Mars 
was a red gooseberry, and I ate him.’ 

Euskin reminds us that we have hitherto been 
contented to do our educational work surrounded 
by cheap furniture and hare walk, and supposed 
that boys learned best when they sat on hard 
fonn.s and had nothing hut blank plaster above 
and about them wheieon to engage their spare 
attention. In lii.s own forcible yitiy, he says that 
‘the best study of all i.s the most beautiful, and 
that a quiet glade of a forest or the nook of a 
lake-shore is wortli all the schoolrooms in CJhris- 
tendoni when once you are pa.st tlie multiplication 
table ; hut, bo that as it may, there is no question 
at all hut that a time ought to come in the life 
of a well-trained youth when he can sit at a 
•writing-table without wanting to throw the , ink- 
stand at his neighbonr, and when, also, he will 
feel more capable of certain efforts of mind with 
beautiful and refined forms about him than ivith 
uglj'' ones. A¥hen that time comes he oiiglit to 
be advanced, into the decorated schools, and this 
advance, ought to he one important and honour- 
able epocli of his life.’ 

Euskin i.s here doiihlles.s -writing from experience, 
ns , some of the most powerful educating influences 
of his life caine from travelling at home lind 
irbroad,. afterwards sketching apd writing, the foun- 
dation being laid by the early’ driving excursions 
with Ilia father in England and Scotland. 

It is worthy of notice that the latest Scotch 
Code . embraces a scheme of ‘nature knowledge’ 
whereby junior scholars :shall acquire, ‘by means 
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of observation and inqnir}', a knowledge of 
common objects, natural pbenomena, and tbe 
suiTonndinga of tlie sohool.’ 

Mr T. C. Horsfell in 1884 drew attention 
to what the Committee of tbe Manchester Art 
Museum wasa prepared to do in lending to schools 
pictures of beautiful sceneiy, inlereating buihlings, 
and historical scenes, with engravings of flowers, 
trees, and animals. It was intended to continue 
the series so as to include sculpture and. beautiful 
common pottery. Later Mr \V. G. Page, of 
Bo.ston, U.S.A., recommended historical p)ortraits 
and, scenes from histoiy for grammar-schools, 
and the, best products of the art of Greece and 
Eonie for high schools. He advocated classification 
of subjects, ns Greek, Roman, and Egjqitian rooms, 
and one to illustrate English history. 

Erom a recent report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, who gives prominence 
to this subject, we learn that an attempt was 
made to decorate a schoolroom in .Bo.ston in 1870 
with ten casta of antique sculpture and eleven 
busts, at tt cost of about ^£300. This attempt in 
a girls’ .school wa.s made a.s ‘a simple Imt 
eflicient means of introducing an (e.sthetic element 
into the educational system of the United States.’ 
Some years later schools in Chicago, Cainbridge, 
Newlinven, Brooklyn, Milton, Salem, and Qnincy 
had been adorned with pliotograpb.s, engravings, 
and oastSi In (iiio iustauco the walls of the school- 
room were tinted in a quiet grayish tone, forming 
a huiikgrouncl upon which were liung engraving.s, 
phptograph.s and prints of some of the most 
furabus pictures of the world, and also portraits of 
statesmen, heroe.s, and authors.. In one room were 
pictures of Venice ; in another views of Roine and 
of Florence. Brooklyn School Report said that 
beautiful pictures aud impressive statues in schools 
were distinctly an educational factor. We hear of 
tie , extravagances of luodern School Boards; but 
what will the ratepayer think of this sentiment?— 
‘When it come.s to he understood that the school- 
room i.s to he made as pleasant and well fuiiiished 
as the model home, then the school Is likely to 
take the place it should as, a social factor.’ The. 
silent beauty, we are further told, irradiating from 
sneh decoration would quicken and purify the 
taste of tbe scholar without at all encroaching 
upon school-time, In a catalogue of works of art 
.suitable for deaorating schools , which was. , piru- 
pared for an exhibition at Brooklyn there were 
four hundred and twelve entries, indiuliiig photo- 
graphs, engi-avings, statuary,, pottery, and etchiiigs. 

A law was passed" in the Stiite of .New York in 
1895 in order to provide additional facilities for , 
free: instruction in natural history, . geqgniphy, and 
kindred subjects by^,^nreaiis of, piutorial representa- 
tions and, lectures. ?Tlus:h(iS: been done by the, 
kind of lantern known as the stcrcopticon. The 
instrument is easily luanipiilated, and writing or , 
drawing upon ground glass,, done with a 'common 
lead-pencil, .shows Well. Regular lantern slides. 


can also be ii.sej without limit. A practicfd 
teaclier says in the School Journal: ‘A city can 
buy a thousand view.s at tbe price of the .same 
number of intermediate geDgrapliie,«. The slides 
will, however, be practically intact when the liooks 
are worn out. Foi' educational .service, then, the 
slides are not so expensive a.s books.’ The giiin is 
said to be great, from preferring to words and 
symbols tbe tiling it.self. Tlio outlines of stream 
and liill, with phy,sical production, s, have a better 
chance of being remembered. In tbe .same w.ay, 
panoramic view.s of bistory may be presented, awl 
pictures may also be made a useful luuidinaiil 
in the teaching of phy.siology, astronomy, and 
geology, Thu magic-lantern has also been fouwl 
useful in many Engli.sh schools, especially to illus- 
trate the geograpli}' lesson. 

We need say very little here about literature 
in the form of roading-lioolcs for the schoolroom, 
so amply and ably catered for by many rival 
publisbei's. From the born-book of ii past genera- 
tion wo have travelled a long way. Our school- 
hook.s may be somewbat less solid tlrnn those of 
the past, Init never were tliey more attractively 
set forth or better illustrated. Good literature 
and good .pictures elevate the taste and culti- 
vate and enricli the undoi'.staiiding of the ptipil. 
Such n work, aUhougb .scarcely ai soboolbook, as 
Gardiner’s St.udmit'H Ilistnrij of, Enyhmd, with ils 
hundreds of excellent illustriitious, would have 
been impo.ssible a generation ago. With such 
perfect and sniluldc in.striiment.s of education as 
our elementary and advanced ‘Ecaiier.s,’ in pmiipei': 
hands, surely all the reasauable. and uureassonable 
demands of that imperious dic.tatdr, t.he Education 
Code, may be aliundantly satisfied. 


S 0 W I N a 

Sow thou thy Hiiod of eoru luul wait awhile. 

Sue the SHOW fulling : ami tlio i(!ii-.si)ray gleam 
Above its hiiling-plnee. Hear the wind soi'cam 
Ami the wild tcmpe.st sweep o’er mile and mile 
Of sullen I'uiilscapc. Watch the r.'un-clou(l’s vial 
Emi»ty almvc it, aud ■tlic fitful beam 
Of sunlight tliwart tlie liolil, until a seam 
(.)f tender green siioot up to .areet tliy KmUe. 

Aud, li) ! Gull’s miracle is wrought ouoc more 

Of life from death - from los.s, most wondrous gain : 
Tito corn-licld glitlora with its pohlcu store 

On the same land W’here hate the stonn and rain 
Beal on tiio hare, inown earth. Tliy .sowin.g o’er, 
Tliino hut to -wait and pray lest faith should wane! 

, .Sow thou tliy seoil of love, 0 heart, .and wait. 

, Though it lie hidden— thougli thy doiilits and fears 
Whispor to then ’tia last, and thy .sad tears 
Fall on till! ico-liound .soil of bitter fate — 

. Surely the scmV will live: Spring sets the gate 
;0£ life, wide open, Sec I though hid for years, 

Lova seeks the light of love— its tender spears 
Shall gladden thy, .sad eyas at last, though late: 

E’en hut the hlitdo perchance aud nut the bloom. 

: Ofttimes God scoth that LDTe’.s llower rare 
, Hath no perfcctiou thi.s side of the tomb, 

,Hut noedoth for its growtli the purer air 
, Of His, .sweet I'aradi.se : after earth’s gloom 

Love hath its blo.ssoining— not hero, hut There ! 

Katj.; Mnwasasu. ; 
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N E X T TO G O D L I X E S S. 

By John Fosteu Feaseii, Autliov of Hound the World on a Wheel, &c. 



EXT to being scruj)uloiisly clean, it is 
cei-tiiinly a delight to be iinscrnpu- 
loiisly dirty. 1 know, because I’ve 
tried both. I am sti'iiggling back 
into the iutricacie,s of civilisation — , 
bathing, sliaving, putting on clean 
shirts. During, the • two years .L.was roaming 
with uiy bicycle , through seventeen countries, 
breaking records, and nearly breaking luy neck, 
cycling round the world, it was not always so, 

I confess, but with , no glee, there were times 
when I did not have a decent wash for a month ; 
there were times when I certainly did not have a 
wash at all for a, week — day in and day out I 
went unwashed, unshaven, and uncombed j and 
once, during, the time I crossed China, I never 
let a razor touch my chin for five solid months. 
But my glory, the one thing of ■which I am really, 
prouil, is that for over two years I never climbed 
into the case-armour of a stiff shirt, and never 
had a starched collar round my neck. That is 
spmetbing I will look back upon when 1 am old 
and lack teeth. 

I believe it was an Italian who made tlie 
discovery that the English were, a dirty race, 
because they washed all over every morning. 
Witliiii the hast five years I’ve, bean in twenty- 
nine, or maybe it is thirty, different countries ; 
and tlie only man on earth who, I found, washed 
himself more than the Englishman in England was 
the Englishman in India. He lives in ins tub, 
smoke.s 'in it, reads books in it, and if it was not 
necessary for him occasionally to come out and 
, dre,ss, eat, play polo, and make love, I verily 
believe that in the next generation he would be 
web-footed, 

111 Eussia they dole water out to you in an 
exasperating and niggardly way. Should you lie 
80 ;startliugly audacious as to want a -wash all 
over, you jn,u.st pay a rouble for the, luxury ; and, 
as I am a poor man, I frequently went without 
a bath, and saved my rouble. And there is no 
compromising ; matters, as I have known it done 
No; 72.— VoL. 11. [All Mights 


in seaside lodging.s. There is no .sticking the basin 
on. file floor, and sponging yonr-self down, and 
making a geyeraV nie.ss of tlie room ; for they 
do not give you ewens or basins in Eussia. Over 
the ■washatand you often find a big brass funnel 
kind of arrniigen'ieut, and by pushing up a button 
that plugs the pipe the water trickles out. It i.s 
disagreeable. If you are in a hurry to . wash 
your hands for lunch, the confounded thing runs 
all down your shirt-sleeves and makes a pool in 
the elbow. Altogether you are provoked to a 
frenzy of rage, In the very best hotels, however, I 
have found an even more vicious contrivance. In 
aijpearaiice it is a cross between a shipi’s oubin 
washstaud and an old-fashioned Imrdy-gurdy. An 
innocent but oi'iiamentul little brass pipe sticks 
out, nose upwards. You do not know how the 
water is extracted until you catch sight of a 
pedal on the ground. You press this wltli your 
foot. You are hazy whether it is a hard pedal or a 
soft pedal, or how much water there is ; whether 
the squirt is vigorous or weak, or, indeed, wlietlier 
there is any water at all. Anyway, if you are a 
novice you plant yonr foot down firmly. At 
once you feel that you are being played upon by 
a fire-hose. In your .spluttering and cursing you 
forget to move your foot, and when you duck 
your head, and so remove resistance, the spray 
gushes nil over tlie bedroom like a wdiirligig 
exhibition fountain. Or you approach the thing 
gingerly, and press the pedal gently, watching 
the spout all the time with blinking eyes, in. the 
way you edge a cork out of a champagne bottle. 
Then, to your disgust, you find there’s something 
wrong with the workings, or that there is no 
water in the can to be squirted out. Eu8,sians 
certainly do not give you niiich to wash in, but 
they provide as much entertain luent as can 
reasonably be expected at the price. 

Yet if Eussia disappoints, there should he 
something wonderful in scented Arabia, and in 
Peivsia Avith .its peach bowers, and Turkey with 
its luxuriant delights. 1 have been in all these 
llcseroed.} : Apiul 10, TS90. 
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countries. But wlicfcher it is my liver or my 
ancestry tluit are to blame, or my utter lack of 
poetic .sentiment, I do not know ; anyway, I have 
never got eiitliu.siastic over an Eastern hath, A 
Tiu'kisli bath .such as you have in Turkey 
is a.s like to the Turkish bath you have in 
London as a doss-house is to the Hotel Oeeil. 
There is only one man I have a grudge against ; 
and he is dead. They called him Thomas Moore, 
and he wrote a poem entitled LtiUa Roohli. Lalla 
Sookh has done more harm to a credulous, un- 
travelled public than all the high-faliitin guide- 
books that were ever written. The baths are by 
110 moans poetical. Tliey are clammy. The pure 
white marble is often impure whitewash. True, 
you get a bit of rnarljle, frequently cracked, to 
sprawl on, but there are cockroaches about, and 
the bathman is probably sore-eyed. 

I am one of the few infidels who have ever 
been in a Persian harem. It was the harem of 
the governor of a great city; hut he had gone 
holiday-making into tlio liills with his ladies, 
and I was therefore able to go wlicre othcrwi.se I 
would have lo.st my head if I had even peeped. 
A little fantastic, certainly ; hut, oh ! so tawdry, 
garish, and inartistic ! The l)ath-chaniber.s were 
vo,ult-like, and the alabaster slabs seemed to have 
beeuTitted by a man with oblique eyes. Tlicre 
ought to have been an odour nf scented volup- 
tuousness about it all. There was only an odour 
of, stale soapsuds. 

The Per.sian, like other Mohammedans, has a 
curious belief that running water is pure. That 
is wliy he never washes in a liasin, but always 
ill : a ..stream. Ho never lets the water trickle 
froin the hand towards tliu elbow. He keeps liLs 
fliigers hanging over tlie water, and laves the 
water on Ilk arm, so it i'an.s towaitls the hand. 
And,: as running water is pure, you can every 
day see dozens of women doing the week’.s wash- 
ing iii the town stream ; while, a few yurd.s lower 
down tlie stream, jars of water .-ire being drawn 
for drinking and cooking purposo.s. 

It: is, a great blessing that, in some religions 
cleanliness is, after, all, really next to godliness. 
It’s a splendid , combinatioii of ganitatiou and 
sanctiniciiuouaness tliat makes, the HiiKlu.s and 
the Buddhists immerse themselves ,pnce a day. 
An uncleanly Oriental l.s very unclean, Even a 
cleanly one, what with the oil he .puts, on. his 
raven, hair and the grease with , which he occa- 
sionally smears his liody, runs: it pretty close in 
the matter of, offending We.stern, nostrils, when 
the , weather happens to lie torrid. The grande.st 
sight; of soul-saving ablutions is at, Benares, -on 
the banks of the Gauge, s, when the entire Hindu 
.populatioii come ; down to batlie in the sacred 
river. They, stand to the wai.st. in the water, 
sometimes, motionles.s, watching the glint ^ of -the 
sun on the ripples, and maybe plunge and - splash 
in the holy stream. Butiiiiig. . is part of their 
religion, -and they bathe; . with : tlie - same-, steady ■ 


ardour ns a Scotch ukhir of the Kirk jier.sists in 
putting on his ‘blacks’ on the Sabbath rnoniiiig. 
Neither tlie batliiug nor the ‘ blacks ’ exactly 
constitute religion in them,selves ; hut where 
would be religion in either tlio Scot or the 
Hindu without them ? 

Tlie Buddhists make wasliing part of the meuna 
of progression toward tlie idiudowy region of 
Nirvana. Many an evening on the banks of 
the Irawadi, in far-off Uiiper Burma, I have 
watched the ilippaiit-hcarted Burmese llouudering 
and tumbling and laughing ami .acroechiiig a.s tliey 
joyed in the merry carnival. Tlie Burmese are a 
bright, clean-bodied, gaudily-garlied I'nee, c.xccpt 
that they will .saluriite their hair with a vile- 
odoured oily slime. They lialhe twice ,'i day in 
the Irawadi from pure love of batliiug. 'riio day 
Ilia}' hav-e been oppre.ssiv'e and sultry. At sun- 
down the entire pi.ipuhitious of tlio riparian liaui- 
lets come to tlie bank and .spend a merry hour. 
.And, ti'iily, a charming memory in my workl- 
waiiderings is the recolleetion of many a time 
watching a group of Buriue.so iiiaideus batlie. 
'I'liere is no blu.sh on my olicek just now as 
I write that I sjiecially made it a point most 
evenings to watcli them. Soft and luizul-lirowii 
of skin they all are ; plump and sturdy-Iinibed j 
their eyes lustrous and lui.scliievous, and a pretty 
wiiisomeness of grace about their manner of 
wallcing ; they are as fn.ilicsome as lambs, and 
have about as much care for the morrow. 'J'liere 
was always sometliiug so Eden-like iii their 
conduct that I admit to being charined. Their 
playful scraams us llicy bobbed in the water, 
tlie little prank.s of jokes they practised oil , Cme 
aiiotlier, ami, aliove all, tlie eoyish innocence that 
always marked tlieir luihaviimr ruade tlie. spectacle 
of their evening * alihitioiw very near fairy-like. 
The Burmese girl, when she enters the water, 
wear .3 a long wide-folded .skirt that reaches under 
lier shouhler.s and acr(.>ss her bosom, anil i,s fas- 
tened liy a twist of the cloth doubled |n by her 
side. On the hiuik she leave.s another .skirt, dry. 
AVlien her ludC-liour of fuii is over .she .steps out 
in lier dripping garment. No towel is used. She 
opens the dry skirt, tlirows it oyer her head, and 
then, liy a movement of the body, the wet gown 
drops to the ground us the othiir one slip.s in its 
place. , It k all <louu (puckl^q neatly, modestly. 
Iwliile, all the time ^ tlie ". girl : is sinijing with a 
Uarden-of-Eden smile. 

But the OhiucBe— all, those Oldness ! I do not 
know all the i:oriH!r.s of the eartli, to Ire sure. 
But for inborn love of dirt tluit heathen Cliinee 
would be hard to beat. A Cbiuaman never looks 
80 dirty as when he is trying to clean himself. 
He gets a little wooden tub, luther like a small 
. salt-butter keg ,sawu down, and in thi.s i,s poured 
half-a-pint of «oalding-hut water. The tub is 
carried outside, and placed on the ground. Then 
,the :Ghiimmau prodtioes a nasty, mousy- tinted 
piece of cloth—-mueh like old dish-cloths J. have 
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seen on straying into iny baek-kitclicii — and lie 
drops it in the hut water. Ha squats down by 
the side of the tub, and, after I’insing and squeez- 
ing the rag, proceeds to rub the hot, clammy 
thing all over his face and his shaven head and 
his hands. No towel is used for drying purposes. 
That occasional lick with the hot dish-cloth is 
about all the washing the average Celestial in- 
dulges in. At the close of a high-claKi Chinese 
dinner .steaming cloths are always brought round, 
so that the guests may refre.sh themselves and 
get awakened up after their gormandising by a 
rubbing of llieir hands and {ace,s. 

And tlieii there are the Japanese. Truly’, the 
adjoining peoples of the East have as much 
variety of character as the ro.sideut.s in a .suburban 
row of houses. While the Chinese don’t like 
waiter at all, the Japane.se have a mania for it, 
e.specially boiling hot. Every inn has a hig tub 
perpetually on tlie boil. 'That tub is common 
property. You go into the bathroom, uudres.s, 
throw u ladle of hot water over you, lather your- 
self with soap, throw more hot water over you 
till all the soap is removed, and then you climb 


into the bath, and sit there for an hour, or tw'o 
hours if you like, or until somebody else wants 
to eome in. It is hardly in accordance with 
English ideas to get into a bath where half-a- 
dozen people have been before you ; but the 
Japanese think nothing of it:, I always made 
diligent inquiry so that I might be the first user 
of the bath that day. 

And here is a point that English folks might 
learn from the Japanese. The reason w'o are in- 
clined, in this country, to catch cold after taking 
a hot bath in the daytime is that w’e do nod 
take it hot enough. If only you have the water 
a.s near boiling-point ii.9 possible, there is aio fear 
of you getting cold afterwards. The Japanese 
revel in these hot tubs. They taka them three 
and four times a day. In some districts of 

Japan, I believe, the people are amphibious ; for 
mouths at a time they live practically' in the 
water. A Japanese once called upon me, and 
he apologised, at the outset of our conversation, 

for being so unmannerly and dirty, for he liad 

only had time to take two hot baths that 

day. 


TI-IB BED RAT’S D A IT G H T E R. 

CHAPTER XX. 


D a boinb.sliell fallen through the 
skylight of the saloon and settled 
itself , in the centre of the table, it 
could scarcely have caused greater 
consternation tliau did hlaas’s simple 
remark. Browne felt that his face 
was visibly paling, and tlmt guilt must be 
written on every inch of it. As for Jimmy, 
his mouth opened and sliiit like Umt of an 
exjiiring fish. He could scarcely believe he 
had beard ariglit. He liud certainly once in 
an idle moment joked in the fashion Maas 
had attributed to him ; but wbat liad induced 
the latter to remember and to bring it up 
now, of all times, when their nerves were so 
tightly stretched? Maas’s face, however, was all 
dimoceuce. He seemed not to have noticed tlie 
■consteriiatiou he had caused, hut ate his caviare 
with the air of a man wlio had said something 
yvorthy, the point of wluch had fallen a trifle 
■flat. It \\"M not until the meal was, over and 
they had , ilsoeuded to the deck once more that 
Browne found .an opportunity of having a few 
words with Jimmy. 

‘ What on earth did he mean by that?’, he 
asked. ‘Do you think he can have heard any- 
thing? Or do yrou think he only suspects?’ 

‘Neithei'i’ said Jimmy. ‘I’ll tell you what I 
think it was ; it was a perfectly simple remark, 
which by sheer ill-luck just happened to touch 
us, in the wrong place. It was, as the , shooters 
say, an nniutentioiml buH’s-eye. But, by, Jove! 


I must confess that it made me feel pretty bad 
at the moment.’ 

‘Then you think we need not attach any 
importance to it?’ 

‘I’m quite sura we need not,’ his Mend re- 
plied. ‘ Look at it in this yvay : If the man 
had known nnytliiiig he most certainly would not 
have said anything aljout it. If , wp had sus- 
pected him of knowing our secret, and had put 
ourselves out in order to bring him to tlie point, 
and he liad kept .silence, then we might have 
thought otherwise ; as it is, I am positive we 
need not be afraid.’ 

As if to reassure them, Maas said nothing 
further on the suhjeet. He was full of good- 
humour, absorbed the sunshine like a Neapolitauj 
and seemed to enjoy eveiy hour he lived. He 
also did his best to make the others do likewise. 
He talked upon every conceivable subject, and 
did not feel in the lea.st annoyed when the others 
appeared occupied. They passed Plymouth soon 
after twelve next day, and said good-bye to Old 
England shortly afterwards. How little those on 
board guessed what was to happen before they 
could see her sliora.s again ! Eive days later they 
were at Gibraltar,, anchored in the harbour beueatli 
the shadow of the batteries. Though he grudged 
every , minute, and though he had seen the Rpek 
a dozen times before, Browne accompanied them 
ashore, explored the G-alleries, and lunched at the 
Officers’ Me.ss, 

: ,,‘What nun beggars we are, to be sure!’ said 
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young Bnimtliwnite, of tlie 43d Midlmiilshire, 
to Browuo ns tliey lit . tlieir cigars afterwards. 
‘Hero Eire you, posting off for the Hn.st, and as 
anxious as you cau be to turn, your htiok on 
Old England ; while I, pioor beggar, am f[uartered 
liere, ami am longing to get home with sdl my 
might and main. Do yon thiidc, if I had your 
clnuice, I would go abroad ? Not I.’ 

‘ CirciunstEUieca silter case.?,’ returned Browne. 
‘If you were in iny phiee you would wtint to 
he out of .Enghind. You should just have .seen 
Loudon Eis we left. Yogs, sleet, snow, drizzle, 
day iifter diiy, while here you are wrapped in 
coiitinuEil sunshine. I don’t see that you liave 
mueli to grumble at.’ 

‘ Don’t you ?’ said his friend. ‘Well, Ido. Let 
us take my o-wn ease again. I am just up from 
a btiddish attack of lloek-fcver. I feel as weixk 
as a cat — not fit for anytlnng. And what good 
does it do me 1 I don’t even have the luck to 
he properly ill, so that I could compel them to 
invalid me. And, to make. imittor.s worse, my 
hrother writes tlmt they are having the most 
ri 2 >pi»g hunting in the shires ; Crum his letters 1 
gallier that tho pheasants have never been belter ; 
and, with it all, here I aui, like the Jolinny in 
the heathen mythology, chained to this rock, and 
unable to get away.’ 

Browne, consoled him to the beet of his Edulity, 
and Shortly afterwards collected his piuty tuid 
returned to tlie yacht. The work of coaling wsis 
completed, and Captain Mswoiij who resembled 
a : badly-blaoked Christy Minstrel, was ready to 
start, ns soon as his owner de.sired. Browne, 
nothing , loEtth, gave the order, ami accordingly 
they steamed out of the harbour, ptist the Iloek, 
and . were in blue seas once more. They would 
not toiuJh : anywhere again until they rfisiehed 
Port Sai'd. 

That night oii duck Browne was lamenting the 
fact that the yacht did not iKivel laster tluui she 
did. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Msias, ‘ what a Iniriy you 
are in, to he sure ! Why, this i.s .simidy delight- 
ful. What more could you wish for ? You h;ive 
a beautiful vessel, your cook is a genius, euiiI your 
wines are perfect. If I had your money, do you 
know what I would dol I would sail uj) and 
down the Mediterraneiui at this time of the year 
for. mouths on end.’ , . 

‘I don’t think you would,’ said Browne. ‘In 
the , meantime, what I, want is to get to 

jEipEUl.’: 

^Iiwesume your jiancA in to. meet you there?’ 
said Maas. ‘I can quite understand your haste 
now.!,-' ' 

'Phere was a silence for a few monKmtSj .and 
then Maas Eiddod, us if the idea had just .. struck 
him:; ‘By , the : WEiy, you have never told ; me: 
her name.’ ■ . .- ' 

‘Her name is Petrovitch,’ .said Browne softly, 
a.s if thevminie were too precioiw ’. 10.-110 breathed 


sdoiid. ‘1 do not think you have over met 
her.’ 

‘Now I come to think of it, I believe I liave,’ 
Miias replied. ‘At lesist, 1 have nut mot her 
personally, but I liave met .some one who Iinow.s 
her fairly well.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said Browne, in some iistouLshment. 
‘And who might that some emu be,'?’ 

‘You need not lie jealous, my dear fellow,’ 
Mans replied. ‘ My friend was ti lady, a Mi.ss 
Corniquet, a Prcncli arti.st. Miss Petrovitcli, 1 
believe, exhibited in the Salon hist year, and 
they met shortly aftenvards. 1 remeudxir that 
she informed me that the young lady in qiie.stiou 
showed remark;ible talent. I am sure, Browne, 
I euugratuliitc you heartily.’ 

‘Many thanks,’ said the other ; eukI so the matter 
dropiied for the time being. 

Port Said and the work of coaling being things 
of the past, they jiroceeded throiigli the Suez 
Ciinal and down the Red Sea ; coaled once more 
at Aden, and later on at C'olonil.io. By the time 
they reached Singapoi'e, Browne’.s inqiatienee could 
scarcely be controlled. With every day an 
iiicrua.sed uervou.sne.s.s came over him. At hist 
they wore only a few hours’ stcEim from Hong- 
kong. It was there that Browne was to interview 
the famous Johaun Schmidt, of whom Herr Saubur 
had spoken to him in Paris. What the result 
of that interview would be he, could only eon- 
jeeture. He wanted to get it over in order that 
he might have, his jilaus eut and dried by the 
time they reaclied Jaiian, where Eatherine and 
Madame Bern.stein must now be. If all went 
well, he would soon join them there. 

At ten o’clock on a lovely morning the}'- 
entered tho Ly-eu-muon Pass, steamed past Green 
Island, and at length caiuu in sight of the crowded 
harbour of Vietoria. Once at anchor, the steam- 
launch was slung overboard and brought along- 
side, Browne mid his friends took their phu;e.s 
in her, and slie forthwith steamed ashore. None 
of the men had seen the wonderful city they were 
now visiting before, so that all its marvels, its 
weaUh, and its extraordinary mi.xture of races 
were new to them. Though they had encountered 
him in his American hybrid eondition, it was 
the Ih'sk time they had been brought into actual 
eontiict with their marvellous Yellow Brother, 
who in Hoiig-kong may he seen in, all the glory 
of his dirt and .sumptuousne,ss. Eeaching the 
Praya, they diseinbarkod, and ascended the steps. 
..Acco.sting an English inspector of police whom 
they met, they inquired in wliut direction they 
, should . proceed in order to reaeh the Ulub. He 
pointed out the way, and they iiccordingly set oil' 
in search of it. Turning into the Queen’s Hoad, 
they made tlieir way along it until they reached 
:the place in question, .Browne had a letter of 
introduction to one i.d' the members, given to him 
in Loudon, and ho wtvs anxion.s to 2 're.seut it to 
him , in order to learn something, if j'lo.ssible, of 
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Johann Schmidt beforo going in search of liim. 
Leaving iiis two friends outside, ho entered the 
Club and inquired for the gentleman in que.stioii. 
The servant who received him informed liim 
tliat the niemher was not at tlie tim^ in the 
building. 

‘Cun you tell me his address?' said Browne. 
‘It’s just possible I may find him at his 
office.’ 

The man furnished him with what he wanted, 
and showed him how he could reach it. Rejoining 
liis companions, Browne proceeded down the street, 
passed the Law Coni-ts, and went in tlio direction 
of the Barraehs. At last ho reached the block of 
building.s of which he was in search. The name 
of the man he wanted was to be seen on a brass 
plate upon the door. He entered, and acco.sting 
a white-clud Englishman in an enormons solar 
topee, whom he found there, inquired if he could 
tell wliether his friend was at home. 

‘I believe he is,' the man replied. ‘At any 
rate, if you will wait a moment I ’ll soon find 
out.’ Leaving them, he departed down the passage, 
to presently return with the information that the 
person they wanted to see was in his office. 

Foote and Maas returned to the street, while 
Biwno entered a cool and airy room cat the 
farther end of the , passage. Here, .seated at an 
office-table, was another white-clad Englishman. 
Ha hud a cigar in his mouth, and posses.sed a 
handsome face and a close-cropped beard. 

‘Mr said Browne, after he had tlianked 

his conductor for his courtesy. 

‘That is my name,’ the gentleman replied. 

‘ What can I have the pleasure of doing for 
you V 

‘ I Imve a letter of introduction to you,’ .said 
Browne, producing the document in question 
from his pocket, and handing it across the table. 

‘ I believe we are common fi'iend.s of George 
Pellister 1 ’ 

‘George Pellister!’ cried the man. ‘I slioiild 
rather think so ; when I was home three yefir.s 
ago he was awfully kind to me. So yon are a 
friend of his? Pray forgive my not having come 
out to greet you. Come and sit down. How long 
have you been in the island V 

‘ Only an hour and a half,’ Browne replied. 

‘An hour and a half!’ the other repeated. ‘I 
had 110 idea there was an English mail-boat in. 
The P; & 0. only left yesterday.’ 

‘ I didn’t come in a nmil-hoat,’ said Browne. 
‘I’ve got my own tub. We left London on the 
Uh of last month.’ 

The man behind the table opened his eyes in 
snrpri.se. Gentlemen who travelled as far as Hong- 
kong in their own stenm-yaclits were few and far 
between, and had to be treated with proper respect. 
He accordingly found an opportunity of opening the ■ 
letter of intraduotion. Had Browne been , watch- 
ing his face lie wouhl have seen the expression of ■ 
astonishment that .spread over it as he realised that 


his visitor xvas no les.s than the fabulously wealthy 
John Grantham Browne, of wlio.se doiiig.s in the 
social and sporting world he had so often read. 

‘ I am very glad indeed that you have called 
on me,’ he said, after he had somewhat recovered 
from Ilia astonishment. ‘While yon are here you 
must let me do the honours of Hong-kong, such 
as they are. Of course I can put yon up at the 
Club, if that’s any use to you, and show you all 
there is to he .seen, though I fear it will bore 
you fearfully after London. How' long are yon 
staying ? ’ 

‘ Well,’ said Browne, ‘ I ’in afraid I shall not 
be able to remain very long on the outward 
voyage. I should not have called here at all 
but that I had some rather important business to 
transact. I’m on mj way to Japan.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said the other. ‘Well, I shall he 
only too happy if you will let me help you in 
any way I can.’ 

‘It’.s not a very big matter,’ said Browne. 
‘All I want to Icnow i.s !;)ie address of a certain 
person living in Hong-kong whose name ia 
Schmidt — Johann Sclimidt.’ 

‘Johann Schmidt?’ said tlie other. ‘T am not 
quite certain that I know this particuhir one ; 
tliere are .so many of that name here, and I dare 
say a large proportion of them are Johanns. How- 
ever, I will send some one to find put ; and if you 
will take tiffin witii me at the Club, my clerks 
shall make inquiries while we are doing so.’ 

Browne tliereiipon explained that he had two 
friends travelling with him, with the result that 
the other replied that lie would only he too liapily 
if they would join the party. They accordingly 
adjourned, and, picking up Maas and Foote in the 
street, proceeded to the Club. Tiffin was almost 
at an end, when a servant entered and placed a 
card beside their host’s plate. He glanced at it, 
and, turning to Browm, he pushed it towards 
him. 

‘If I’m not mistaken, that i.s the man you 
want,’ he said. ‘I think it only fair to tell yon 
that I know the fellow, and he is rather an 
extraordinary clmraoter. Between onrseh^es, he 
does not bear any too good a reputation.’ 

‘Oh, that doesn’t matter to me in the least,’ 
said Browne. ‘My business with him is purely 
of a commercial nature.’ 

After that no more was said on the subject, 
and when they, rose from the table: Browne pro- 
posed that he should go in search of the man in 
question. ‘ I am anxious, if possible, to leave 
Hong-kong at daybreak to-morrow morning,’ he 
said ; and added, by way of explanation, ‘ I am 
due. in Jaimn, and have no time to spare.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear that,’ said the other. ‘I 
had hoped yon would stajf longer. However, wliile 
yon are awajq yoiir friends had better remain 
with me. I will do my be.st to aran.se them.’ 

Browne thereupon rose to take leave. His host 
accompanied , him to the street, and, having pmb 
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]ii 2 i! in n riehsM, told tLe coolie where lie was 
to take him. 

‘I am exceedingly ohliged to yon for your 
kindness,’ said Browne as he sliook hands. ‘Will 
you not lot me retiirn it by asking you to dine 
with us on board my boat to-night? Slie is the 
Lotus Blossom. I don’t guppo.se you will have 
nincli clilliculty in finding her.’ 


THE TEL 

WENTY year.s ago the telephone was 
pronounced a ‘Kcientific toy.’ The 
other day tlie jircsident of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, in 
Ilia presidential addros-s, stated that 
there were iipward.s of one hundred 
and fifty thousand telephone.s in n.se in the United 
Kingdom ; tliat speech is now practically pos.sihlo 
between any two post-oflicca therein; that many 
important towns in England and in France are en 
rapport; and that it is theoretically possible to talk 
with any capital in Europe. It was stated, too, 
that it is practically possible for every house in 
the United Kingdom to speak to every other Inm.se 
—a prospect so appalling to the average British 
lionseliokler That it way be imped that this is 
rather the dream of the sanguine scientist than a 
possibility to be coiitonipluted by the sane and 
sensible citizen 1 

Need it be said that the telephone, like the 
telegraph, is the invention of a Scotsman — Mr 
Alexander Graham Bell, sou of the late Alexander 
Melville Bell, whom the Avriter well romemhcrs as 
a professor of elocution in Edinbiugh something 
like, lialf-a-ceiitury ago? 'Who shall say that 
Graham Bell’,-) knoAvledge of the ‘art of ppieaking,’ 
derived from hi.s father, did not lead up to the 
invention of the telephone, which Is a comhina- 
tion of Greek rvords de, signed to mean sound, 
just (}s telegraph is ‘far writing’ or ‘far writer’? 
Before Mr Bell left Edinburgh for America he 
used to amuse himself by ‘speaking ’ along a 
thread from one end of the voom to the other 
— not a bad substitute for a telephone over a 
short distance. 

: /Inventions are generally crude to begin with. 
:It was .einphatically bo Avith the telegraph, the 
• first theoretical system rwpuiring a separate Avire 
f(jr dach letter : of the alphabet, and Cooke and 
Wheatstoue’s original appiaratms recpiiring. fiAm 
AA'ires. / But the telephone eamo Avouderfiilly perfect 
from / the hands of / Graham Bell, . the receiving/ or 
listening portion having hardly heen improA'ed at . 
all, except that it can be fitted on . the head. and. 
applied to: each ear, tluA.s leaving tho hand.s free. ■ 

. to / Avrite, doAAUi any /message reipiiring record; 
The transmitting or speaking portion-, hoAvever; has. 
been greatly improvedj tlie first step in. this- direc- - 
tion having, been the introduction of :the' Gower- 


‘I shall be deliglited,’ .said the other. ‘At 
Avhat time do you dine?’ 

‘At half-past .seven,’ said BroAvne. 

‘All revoir, then, until half-past sCA'cn.’ 

They AvaA'ed hands to each other, and BroAvnc 
laiif himself back in the rickslM, mumbling 
aa he did so, ‘Now for our friend Joliann 
Schmidt.’ 


EPHONE. 

Bell tran.smitter, Avhich, in it.s turn, AVas .superseded 
by the improvements of Eli.slui Gray, Edison, and 
1-Ii.iglius. The latter, one of the most ingenione, 
and withal ino.st modest, of our inventors, dcvi,sed 
tin; micropbone, tlie application of Avliioh to the 
teleplioue has gone a long Avay toAvards .“eciiring 
perfection in that apparatus. There is an amus- 
ing story told how .Brofessor Hughes, Avhen en- 
gaged on the microi/ihone, being an.xiou.s to record 
the ‘tramp of the fly,’ could not get liiea enough 
in the winter to experiment Avitli, and hoAV he 
sent to a neighbouring confectioner to help him 
in his difficulty ! Hughe.s was not the. man to ho 
baulked, his patience being only equalled by bis 
modesty. But Avitli increased sen.sitivenesa in the 
apparatus came incrensod di(Ii(.5ulty in resisting 
outside influences, and in AA’orking the telejihone 
on the ordinary telegraph Avire. An ‘ earth 
return,’ Avliicli i.s good enongli for the telegraph, 
is not good enough for the telephone j and lienee 
the many trouble.s of the early day.s, and) indeed, 
some of the troubles of to-day. A. ‘noisy’ tele- 
lilionu i.s no u.se at all ; and Avliat i.s knoAvn 
as the ‘frieil-flsh .sound’ is fatal to intelligible 
conunuuicatiou. Tlum, ‘ foreign ’ sounds are 
ecpially di.slracl.iiig, a-s Avhon you gut, in ansAver^ to 
a queistion as to the. health of a friend, an inquiry 
a.s to your lowest (piotation for steam coals, or 
mi oiler of steel rails at so much per ton. You 
arc lucky indeed if you got nothing more dis- 
concerting than this, for the telephone is an admir- 
able Irnnsmitter of ‘ strong language. ; ’ and fre- 
quently the AVratli of one subscriber Avho fails to 
get comiected with the iimnher asked for is 
poured into tlie unwilling and a.stouislied ear of 
auotliur, Avho may be .struggling for connection in 
the oppo/site direction.: 

Most of the early difficulties of the telephone 
Avere due to this cause and to the use of oA'erliead 
instead of underground wires. The metallic circuit, 
or ‘tiviu-wire’ Bystem, Avas the only remedy ; but, 
for .obvious reasows, this could only be adojitud 
gradually, and mostly on uoav line.s. Thu dis- 
placement of one system, and its rejilaeement 
by a - more co.stly one, iiumlved que.9tion.s of 
finance Avliich the struggling cumiiiiuies of. the 
early days could not face Avith indilfereuce ; and 
for a long time the public hud to be .suti,sfied 
with, a ’more or less inefficient and irritating 
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system. Nevertheless, tlie business contiimed to 
increase, ninl it soon became necessary to eoiisidar 
how far it was likely to interfere with the Post- 
master-General’s monojMly in regard to the trana- 
niission of telegrams within the United Kingdom. 
In 1878 an Act was passed which decided that 
the term ‘ telegraph ’ shall, in addition to the 
inenning assigned to it by the Telegraph Act of 
1860, include any apparatus for the transmission 
of messages or other communications with the aid 
of electricity, magnetism, or any other like agency. 
Then followed, as a necessai'y corollary, the pro- 
ceedings instituted in 1880, wliiclt resulted in the 
Pollock-Stepliens judgment, in which it was held 
that ‘ the telephone is a telegrfiph within the 
meaning of the Act, and tliat conversations held 
(for payment) through the telephone are infriuge- 
menta of the Postmaster-General’.s e.-ccliisive privi- 
lege.’ No fault could be found with the action 
of the Post-Oltice in the mutter, seeing that it 
was bound to assert the legal rights held by it 
in trust from, and on behalf of, the nation. The 
pity is that it did not at once enter into the 
fruits of victory, and take over the telephone 
business, as it had a few years previously taken 
over that of the telegraph. Instead, it decided to 
grant licenses, on royalty, to the telephone com- 
panies, of which several have e.xistod during the 
past; eigliteen years, each in its turn to be swal- 
lowed up by some competitor, and all, eveiituall}', 
to be embraced in the octopus-like arms of the 
National Teleplione Company. 

The poor telephone has had a thoroughly bad 
time since its introduction into this country; and 
if it could tbiuk as well as. speak, it would have 
many bitter things to say of its so-called ‘friends,’ 
from whom it is a thousand pitie.s it was not 
‘saved’ at the outset of its career. Mr Prcece, 
in hi.s presidential address at the Institulioii of 
Civil Engineers in November last, said ; ‘The pro- 
gress of the use of the telephone in Great Britain 
has been checlcod bj'' financial coiupl!cution.s. It 
fell into the hands of the company promoter ; it 
has remained the shuttlecock of the Stock E-v- 
clumge. It is the function of the Postmaster- 
General to work for the p)ublic every system of 
intercommunication of thought which nlfects the 
interests of the whole nation. Telephoning is an 
imperial, biLsiness, like the post and the telegraph ; 
it ought to be in the hands of the State. The 
public and the press have frequently kicked violently 
against the present regime. Committees of jrarlia- 
meut have sat and delilierated upon the question, 
and tlie report of the last committee is now under 
consideration. Two causes exist to impede the 
desirable absorption ; the fear of being “done” by 
watered and inliated capital, and the assumed bad 
bargain made in absorbing the telegraphs in 1869. 
The former is Ji mere bugbear. Tim public does- 
not want to purchase stock ; it wants to acquire a 
plant and business which can be easily and fairly 
valued. The latter is a gross fallacy j the busine.ss 


of the telegraph companies — practically nn un- 
limited monopoly — w'as purchased on absolutely 
fair terms — namely, twenty years’ purchase of the 
net profits. ... If a syndicate desired now to re- 
purchase the business and acquire the plant they 
would liave to find a capital of over t/drfij millions 
stei'ling.’ 

Naturally there has been much capital Avasted 
in telephonic enterprise, and overlapping systems 
now merged into one have conduced neither to 
economy nor efficiency. It is ivith the teleplione 
just as it was Avith the telegrajih before its ac- 
quisition by the State — class interests have been 
studied rather than the, interests of the commu- 
nity at large ; and England has been left behind 
by other countries, notably by little Switzerland 
and even by Sweden. The telegraph companies 
hoa.sted tliirty years ago tliat there was no case 
for acquisition by the State, as their systems Averc 
almo.st exclusively used by AA’ell-to-do people, Stoek 
Exebango men, and the like, and ridiculed the idea 
of the telegraph being e.xtended to every village post- 
office as chimerical in the extreme. The telephone 
docs not exactly go that length ; but its system of 
subscription implies almost ns much, because it 
charge-s tlie private individual nearly as much for ' 
an occasional ‘ talk ’ as it does the City man, 
Avho may have his mouth or his ear at the cud 
of the Avire all day long. A system of ‘tolls,’ as 
ill SAvitzerhind, is mneh desiderated — that is, a 
system Avhereby yon pay fur ju.st as rnncli as you 
get, and no more, N'o doubt this avouIcI involve 
a kind of account-keeping and lead to expense ; 
but there must be ingenuity enough in the Avorld 
to minimise this, and to render it almost imper- 
ceptible in individual transactions, 

Until comparutivedy recently the Teleplione 
Company OAvned not only the local, or e.xcliange, 
system, but the trunk service as well. The Post- 
Office noAV oAvns and Avorks the latter, Avith the 
result that it is the most extensive in Europe ; 
Avhile tlie exchange .service, Avhich is almost 
wholly ill the hands of the company, and chiefly 
confined to ‘subscribers,’ is much behind that of 
some Continental countries. Within the London 
telephone area, containing a population of over 
six million persons, there are only tAvo hundred 
and thirty-seven oall-oflice.s open . to non-sub- 
.scribeiAS for the transmission of messages ; while 
in Stockholm there are seven hundred for a 
population of only a quarter of a million. Prob- 
ably there are local conditions which, Avould tend 
to modify tliis etateineiit so far as Stockholm is 
concerned, and possibly the service is carried on 
under conditions AA'hioh are more or less peculiar 
to Continental countries. One expert Avitness, 
indeed, before the recent select committee qiointed 
out that the Stockholm telephone area embraces 
a large tract of country extending to a -radius of 
forty-tAVO miles around the town, and covering an 
; arm of something like one thousand Tavo lunidred 
square miles. Probably tlie population is, not 
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great outside Stockliolm itseU ; but it is only 
fair to make some allowance for the exceptional 
area in proportioning tlie telephonic facilities of 
the Swedish capital to its population. Again, it 
wns stated that in Sweden the subscriber to the 
telephone is called upon to find part of the 
capital out of which the system ia provided — that 
is, ho has to pay a sort of ‘entrance fee,’ which 
practically amounts to tlie cost of the apparatus, 
leaving only the cost of constructing the line to 
be otherwise provided for. Still, in Sweden the 
co.st of tlie service -'is very low, being only some- 
thing like £‘i, 10s. as compared with £17 in 
London. This ia brought about by the tremendous 
competition between the State and the company, 
the re-sult being that both systems are worked at 
a heavy loss. In Germany, where the system is 
entirely in the hands of the Government, the rate 
is uniformly il7, 10s. ; but liore again the .service 
is said to be carried on at a lo.s.s. Nor is it a 
good service, for it i.s entiredy on tlie single-wire 
system ; and so much iiicouveuience is experienced 
in Berlin from this circumstance that the autlio- 
rities contemplate introducing the ‘metallic cir- 
cuit’ , every wliure at a very largo co.st. It is 
only in Hamburg, Berlin, and Cologne that tele- 
phonic dev'elopinent has reached any very marked 
degree in Germany. Their trunk system will not 
compare for a moment with our.s, England having 
aoniethiiig over nine hundred trunk services now 
at;. Work, while Germany has soinetliing under 
si.y hundred. Still, the fact remains- that, while 
Berlin, witli little more than a million and a 
halt of population, has over thirty-six thousand 
telephones, London, with its four millions and a 
half,- has less than twenty -six thousand ; and, 
agaiii, Hamburg, with a trifle over half a million 
inhabitants, has thirteen thousand five hundred 
telepiiones wliilo Liverpool, with eight liiimlred 
thousand people, has only about eleven tliomsaud, 
Cologne, again, is phenomenally developed in the 
matter of. telephonic facilities, there being one 
telephone to every thirty-six of the population— 
a proportion which speak, s badly for the restful- 
ness of the ‘ City of Smells.’ 

Tlirougliout, the whole of Switzerland the 
mimher of telephones per head of the population 
is iibptit one- per hundred ; but, on the other 
hand, in -the large towns, where the excliange.s 
are very fully developed, the number, increa.se.s to 
such an extent that in Geneva it is one in Iweiity- 
tlifee, in Lucerne one in twenty-four, in Bale one 
in twenty Tiiine, in Berne, one in twenty-seven, and 
,ao on ill numerous other instance.?. The rates in 
Switzerland are partly by subscription and partly 
by toll— the subsoriiJtion ranging from £i for the 
first year tp 41 , 1 2s. for the th ird and subsequent 
years, and the toll hoing-levied on evory separate - 
‘talk,’ or conversation. They have carried- the ; 
system so- far in Switzerland that they have what 
are - .called : Communal , Parish : Call-Offices, ■ lind 
these : sometimes develop, into enb-exchauges,'; from 


which telegrams and ‘phonograms’ are delivered, 
the latter being a sort of e.xpvess letter, of which 
the contents are telegraphed or telephoned. It is 
extraordinary to what an extent the telephone 
has been <leveloped in quite small countries and 
states ; such, for instauoe, as the Graud-Duchy 
of Luxemburg, in Fiuluud, in Norway, aud even 
in Jutlaiul. In some of those even the villages 
of two hundred or four hundred inhabitniits have 
their exchange, while nearly all have their oall- 
olfice or other telephonic convenience. In .Tuthuul 
the service is carried out by small local, com- 
panies as a rule, th(^ maximum rate being 
44, .3.S. 4d. per annnin, and the minimum 42, lOs. 
per amium. In neighbouring .Schle.swig-Holstein, 
where the service is carried (.m by the German 
Government, the German uniform rate of £7, 10s. 
i.s cliai'ged ; so tlnit there must be a leakage some- 
where if the local conij.iauies pay, seeing that it 
has been stilted that the, German system dues not 
pay. On the whole, it is probable that the Swi.ss 
sy.stem is the most perfect smd mo.st widely 
extended ; but here again there is a strong sus- 
picion that it is carried on at a loss, although 
it is very difficult to get at tlie actual facts 
of the case. The matter is important, however, 
as bearing on the compiiri.son with the English 
system, ns it is pretty certain that a servir.e which 
did not pay its way would not be t.olerateil in 
this country, 

It would be idle to expect that the telephone will 
greatly increase in this country uniler existing 
conditions. It is in the hands of an irre.spousible 
monopoly, whoso main object is dividends, and the 
sword of I.lamocle.s, in the shape of an expired 
license, will descend upon it in a dozen years from 
now. It is probable, indeed, that after five years 
from now the company will cease from making 
any further extension of their sy.stem, taking ad- 
vantage of the remaining seven years of their 
licen.se to try and get back their capital, or some 
portion of it. Tlie chairman, who is a very old 
parliamentary committee hand, said as much before 
the committee, and the committee, naturally ex- 
pressed its surprise at such a prospect ; and iio 
wonder, seeing that seven years’ Bt.agnation would 
mean rctrogres.sion, and something worse. But 
this la not likely to happen, for the committee 
reeommeiuU not only competition by the Post- 
Office against its own licensee, but by the local 
autlioritie.? iindur a licousu from the Government. 
The ehuirmim of the Telephone Company professes 
not to be greatly alarmed at the prospect of such 
competition; ami no doubt ho has the important 
point of po,?se.saion on his side. Local authorities, 
even assumitig that they have the power to work 
telephones,, would be under the saino rule as to 
terininntion of license as the company, aud they 
will probably Ije slow to expend the ratepayers’ 
money on an imdcrtaking which they may be 
compelled to relinquish in a dozen years or so. 
Beside.?, competition in teleplioniiig is not an un- 
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mixed blessing, two or more systems in a given 
area being likely to lead to a ratlier more chaotic 
stats of things than that existing at present. A 
inultiplicntion of wires alone i.s a great evil, from 
a physical as well as an electrical point of view ; 
and a want of uniformity of .system is calculated 
to produce almost as great inconveniences as com- 
petition is designed to remedy. Municipal tele- 
phones would neces.sarily he limited to municipal 
areas, but these are not always, if ever, coincident 
with telephone areas ; so tiiat Edinhurgh and Leith, 
for instance, as well as Manclio.ster and Salford, 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, would liave to Ije worked 
separately, although for commercial purposes tliey 
are one and tlie same town. On the wliole, tliere 
seems only one way to secure efficiency, ecnnonij', 
and uniformity, and tliat is for the Post-Office to 
take over tlie existing sy.steni, or to provide a 
system of its own, to bo eventually linked on to 
the telegraph system, of wliioli it is naturally and 
necessarily a part. Meanwinle a Bill iiaa been 
prepared by Mr Hanbury and tlie Gliancellor of 
the Exchequer wliicli proposes to enact that 
further telepliouio communication be pirovidecl by 
tlie Post-Office, wiiich will tlius enter into competi- 
tion with tlie Telephone Gomjiany. The provision 
was proposed to bo carried out in part by the 
Post-Office and in part by municipalities of CO, 000 
inhabitante that miglit apply for licenses. 

The considerations dealt with so far have been 
of a purely commercial or busine.ss character, 
the writer not being at all clear tliat an increase 
of tlie telephone service is calculated to improve 
the amenities of social life. There are some who 
con, shier that life would not be worth living unle.s.s 
you can call the policeman, the doctor, the cabman, 


tlie fireman, tlie lawyer without leaving your arm- 
chair, But the mere iios.se.ssion of a telephone 
suggests W'ants which would otherwise not be felt 
in ordinary social life; and it is in evidence that 
the subscription system, where you can talk as 
much as you like, has led even keen busines.s men 
to spend more time at the wii’e than is good for 
them or for their correspondents. The use of the 
telephone gives little room for reflection, it does not 
impjrove the temper, and it engender.? a feverish- 
ness ill the ordinary concerns of life which does 
not make for domestic happiness and comfort. 
We can imagine, indeed, how a telephone between 
a man’s residence and his place of business might 
be the. cause of misnndcr.standing, to say the least ; 
and how, if ho were switched on to the house of 
his next-door neighbonr by mi.stulce, serious results 
might ensue. It may be convenient to order the 
fi.sh for dinner without seeing it ; but in that case 
you must tru.st to the fishmonger’s idea of ‘ fresh- 
ne.ss,’ and you must not be surprised if you get 
.s.almon when yon ordered .soles, or race versd. It 
is possible to make life so easy that you do away 
witli all tlie charm of it, to reduce the expression 
of human wants to a code and a number, and 
to become so ‘civilised’ tliat there is imminent 
danger of relapsing into barbarism. It is possible, 
too, to be always on the tenterhooks of expecta- 
tion and desire : expectation of being ‘called up ’ 
by some one, and desire to call some one else up. 
Thus may life be made miserable by the very 
attempt to make it easy and happy, and thus 
may we he reduced to the condition depicted by 
Matthew Arnold when men bustle tlirougli life 
at sucli break-neck speed that they ‘never once 
pos.sess their souls before they die.’ 


T H E M A KING OF A M A N. 

CHAriER IV. — DICK MEETS HIS ENEMY FACE TO FACE. 



JjO ride round the fences once or twice 
a week', to superintend the building 
of a piiesta (house at a gateway), to 
carry out many much-needed im- 
provements, occupied every hour 
of the day. Dick had no time to 
dwell on the difliculties of his po.sition. He must 
act, not think of how he should act. If, through 
any inkstake on his part, things \vent rvrong, he 
had to set matters right as best he could, with- 
out any one’.s help or advice. Hardie wa.9 much 
occupied with matters of greater importance, and 
was satisfied if things went smoothly at El Plato 
without causing him extra trouble. Occasionally 
he paid a hurried' visit of inspection, reproaching 
Dick sharply if. he found anything wrong through 
careles.sne.s.s or neglect, and showing sati.sfaction 
\vitli -welLdone work. Dick would have liked 
warmer praise, but learnt tbat Don Diego con- 
sidered duty done required no reward; it: was 


expected from any man who ivas worth Ins salt. 
Hardie forgot that some men, like some horses, 
respond more to a fi'iendly word or a caress than 
to the cut of the whip or touch oi the spur. 

In course, of time Pastor began to perceive that 
there was small chance of liis getting the young 
patron into his power. The wdiite-fiiced boy was 
more likely to prove himself master after all. 

‘It is the. way of these English,’ said Jos6. 

Pastor also perceived that he could not con- 
tinue to pursue bis bitherto iirosperoii.s, if dis- 
honest, life at El Plato unless he ceased from 
liis iniquitous ways. He hated Hardie, who had 
takeii the place of an easy-going master living 
in Buenos Ayres, and only visiting Ids property 
at long intervals. Ho hated Dick still niorc, for 
his presence prevented him carrying on various 
little affairs of his own which brought him in a 
good iiicome—such as .selling tlio mutton and 
other stores belonging to the eataneia, and allow- 
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iiig Iiis friends’ cattle and lioKes to fatten on 
Hardie’s land. Yet he had no wisl) to be sent 
away. El Plato lay between civilisation — as re- 
presented bj" Las Trcs Aromas and within . a 
league of it, a cluster of bouses that bad grown 
up round a pidperia, winch, besides being an inn 
and drinking-bar, was store, post-office, and bank, 
as well as the halting-place of the mail-coach 
that passed twice a week — and a vast tract of 
country, unfenced and under no man’s control, 
for owing to an endles,? lawsuit it was no man’s 
property. Here bad gathered a set of lawle.ss 
rullians, eattIe-.stBalers and worse. Pastor was their 
useful all}' ; though about as unscrupulous as any 
of them, he had enough character loft to allow him 
to frequent the bar of the pulpei-iu and do business 
with honest men. Under the veneer of his Spaiiisli 
intelligence, a gaiicho is hut a stupid savage ; very 
soon he put himself in the wrong, and Dick re- 
ported Iiini to Hurdie, who gave him a lecture 
and a warning that if lie gave trouble lie mii.st 
go. Sullenly the man went about Ids work, 
hating Dick more and more, and thinking of 
revenge. 

Olio afternoon, as Dick rode round the camp, 
inspecting a troop of newly arrived cattle, ho 
came across Macdonald cro.ssing the El Plato land 
retiiming , from a visit to the store. It was the 
first hot day of the season ; a scorching wind 
swept over the pampas, raising clouds of dust. 
Macdonald readily enough accepted an invitation 
froiii Dick to come up to the house and have a 
cup of tea i it would be pleasanter to ride on 
lateiv as the wind was sure to fall at sniidowii. 
As .lihey rode , along together Dick noticed at a 
little distance off a group of cattle loitering round 
a well. ■ 

‘I must go over and see what they lire hanging 
round the well for,’ he remarked. 'They should 
have finished drinking by tins time, and be olf 
feeding,’ 

‘ The sudden heat may have made them drink 
more,’ said Macdonald, following him. ‘lu your 
mail hizy ? Does he .shirk drawing water?’ 

‘ ile would shirk anything to spite me,’ growled 
Dick, who was now aware that Pastor liud. no 
wihli to serve : hiiii. 

‘No water has been drawn to-day,’ cried , Mac- 
donald as they guided their horses through the 
moh (if cattle that, with hanging, heads, bellowed 
sullenly,, and shouldered each otlier from the. shle 
of the . trough that stretched froih the well, acmss 
a patch of bare earth, bcateu and hardened by 
tbs feet of the animals.: 

‘ The poor- binUeS r they; ai-e dried up with this 
hca.stly wind and dust. ; I’ll ninke Pastor draw: 
till his arms, drop off. Let us get back and send 
him right off here,: I hot he is sleeping, and lia.s 
been since I rode off after breakfast.’ 

Tliey turned: their horses’ heads and galloped off 
towards the estawoia,: As they . reached the gate : a 
whirl of dust and a furious blast of wind struck 


tliein. Not a soul was to bo seen. They hurried 
into the huii.se, aluittiiig the doors and windows 
in a vain attempt to keep out wind nud du-st. 
Dick arranged on the table tin cups and saiicor.9 
and plates, and, in honour of his guest, a iiot of 
jam and a bo.v of biscuits. Setting the kettle to 
lioil on a spirit-lamp, be went out to liiid Pastor. 
He was asleep in a sheltered corner of a shed. 
Irritated by the heat and the dust, Dick kicked 
lain roughly and shouted to him : 

‘ Up with yon. AVhat do yon mean by sleep- 
ing here, like a pig, leaving the cattle without 
water? Get over to the well as fast as you can 
and draw all thiit’.s wanted. Du you hear?’ 

The mail lairiiad with a snarl. ‘ Water ! Who 
i.s to pull water in a tormenta [a storm] like 
this?’ 

‘You are, mid be iiuick about it,’ cried Dick, 
ivitb another kick', 

‘Do it youi'.si;lf, buy!’ Pa-stor was now on his 
feet, his bli.iud.sliot eyes full of rage, and hi.s ugly 
teeth grinning beneath his bristling moustache. 
He towered over the lad, who, at the siglit of 
his horrid face, llinched ami di'ew hack ; but 
only for a moment. Dick, reiuemberiiig he bad 
a friend at band, pulled himself together and 
cried out : 

‘ Do what I tell yon. If not, I will tell Don 
Diego that I can put up with you no longer.’ 

‘ IhumoJ You will tell on me, nud take my mark 
with you,’ yelled Pastor ; and, drawing his knife, 
lie sprang on Dick, who dodged him, feeling fur hi.s 
revolver, which was not there. Pastor Was expert 
in the cruel Spanish art of stabbing'. Again the 
knife gleamed ; but again Dick, thanks to the 
training of the football llehl, wn.s quick and agile 
eiiougli to save hiui.self. Once again tlie knife was 
raised, but on a sudden Pastor dropped liLs arm 
and slunk: olf beliiiid tbe shed, leaving the be- 
wildered Dick face to face with Macdomdd. 

‘Man, are you hurt?’ cried the latter. 

‘No, 1 am right enough; hut he nearly had 
mo. He did not know you were there.’ 

‘Had you? It was a elo.se shave. AA’here did 
you learn to dodge a ymicho'n f aeon ? ’ (a sharp- 
pointed knife). 

A.S they stepped into the homso, Macdonald,, 
holding Dick by the: arm, cantiiiued : ‘It was a 
mere chance that I .saw you. The wind blew the 
door open, and I got up to shut it. I caught 
sight of .you two dancing round the pedto ; 1 
thought 1 heard a yell, so it seemed about time 
to iuterfurei : I gness it wiuj just about time. Do 
you often aniii, so yourself: with this sort of thing 
of an, ufteruoou ? ’ : 

■‘No.; it i.s the first time the brute has done 
more than tbreaton,’ 

‘ It . is : alwuj's the way when a north wind 
blows ; .some 0110 ’,$ temper give.s out.’ 

‘ If I ; had: only had my revolver remly,’ said 
Dick, with a glance at it lying on the table. He 
and Macdonald had east off their liradom (broad 
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leather belt.s, in ivhicli the revolver and knife is 
carried) on coming indoors. The etiquette of camp 
obliges a man on entering a strange house to 
hand over his belt to his host as a sign that he 
trusts his hospitality and puts himself under his 
protection. The hahit lingers, though civilisation 
ha.s almost done away with the necessity. 

‘It never is at hand when you want it, and 
always in the way when you don’t,’ remarked 
Macdonald ; adding, as he noted lii.s coinpanion’s 
white face, ‘ Come along and have some tea. 
Feel a.s if yon had had a shake— eh?’ 

‘ Thanks ; I am all right,’ answered Dick as he 
set about making the tea. But, in spite of his 
attempts to seem indifferent, hi.s hand shook and 
he looked very white. 

‘Does Hardie know what a yaiiclio inalo [a 
desperate ruifian] yon have to deal with?’ 

‘Oh, ho knows he is a bad lot. But, I say, 
don’t let him think I can’t ho.ss the chap.’ 

‘I should think it would take a bigger man 
than you to do tlmt.’ 

‘ I lock the door at night, and always have in}' 
revolver handy. And Jerry is a good watch, and 
hates Pastor like rats.’ 

Jerry pricked his ears and eyed his master. 


‘Eats, Jerry! — rats!’ cried Dick, and the dog 
flew yelping to the door. 

‘It must be pretty jumpy here alone at night. 
Better come along witli me.’ 

‘I can’t; thanks all the .same. I must see to 
the cattle the first thing in the morning.’ 

‘Well, all I can do for you is to take Las Ti'e.s 
Aromas on the way home, and tell Hiirdie of this 
little affair.’ 

‘Not a plea.saiit adventure that,’ ho muttered to 
himself aa he rode away. ‘ I wonder if the lad 
realises what an escape he has made. The man 
was mad with rage. Poor Master Dick is in a 
bit of a fright. But the lad is no fool. Just as 
cool as old Ted. Hardie should not leave such a 
youngster there so long alone. It is enough to 
shake a fellow’s nerves, or make him talce to queer 
ways, Hardie forgets all men are not made of 
tenijoered steel like himself. Phew! what a night!’ 
ho exclaimed as his horse reeled under a gust of 
wind. ‘ I should have stayed at El Plato. I 
.shall never get past tbe “Aromas” to-night.’ Ho 
urged his horse to its best speed, and was not 
long in getting to the shelter of his friend’s house, 
where, with very little pressing, he consented to 
.stay for the night. 


AIODEKN BISGTJIT-MAKINa 



^ISOUITS are probably of very ancient 
date. Some are inclined to think 
they find an allusion to them in 
the first book of Kings, where 
Jeroboam sends his wife to consult 
the prophet Ahijah about his .son 
who has fallen sick, bidding her take with her 
‘ ten loaves, and cracknels, and a cruse of honey.’ 
All tile couiitrio.s of Europe liave been bi,souit- 
making from time immemorial, and most of 
them have a name for the things indicating that 
tliey originally underwent a double process of 
cooking. Eis-cMif means ‘ twice cooked.’ Even the 
old Roinan.s hud their paiua hisoocttia (‘ twice-baked 
bread ’) ; and there i.s at lea.st one kind of biscuit 
still made by a double cooking. Tlie cracknel 
i.s fu'.st xdunged into boiling water and then 
baked,' though whether the ‘cracknels’ of the 
modem /factory at all resemble the ‘cracknels’ 
of King Jeroboam’s time one eamiot say.. Most, 
if not all, other kinds are nowadays ‘biscuits’ 
only in nnme. 

The original form of the thing was sim]ilioity 
itself. It was just a mixture of ilonr and water 
sju’ead out: thill) and baked tilT .all the moisture 
.was driven out of , it.' It was their extreme dry- 
ness that iierniittod of their being stored for 
eighteen, qnonthsj or two years if nBce,ssary, with- 
out eiioiling ; and it was in order to get them as 
dry as pos,9ible that they were made thin, and 
cooked twice, and thrice, and soinetiines four times. 


over. Not only was the moisture of the dough 
thus driven out of them, but the water originally 
embodied in the lioiir was evaporated also ; so that 
ten xionnds of flour would make onlj' about nine 
Yjouuds of biscuit. They were, no doubt, in the first 
instance, merely a form of iinfernicnted bread 
especially adapted for .storage, and jiarticularly on 
board ship during long voyages. Hence the 
Eoman pants Imcoctus nauticiis (‘ sea-hi.scuit ’). 

That was iiretty certainly tlie original form of 
the thing — just a thin, well-haked cake of flour . 
and watei', as dry as a chip, and so hard that a 
hatchet was often required to choji it uq). But 
the arts of modern confectionery have developed 
this rather nnappetiaiug germ into a marvellous 
variety of niekuacks ; and, by catering for every 
variety of taste all over the world, a really great 
industry has been develoqiod, quite apart from 
the enormous trade; iu slnqi-hisciiiks. There are 
several very large concern, s engaged in biscuit- 
making both in England and Scotland. Messns 
Huntley & Palmer, of 'Reading, and Messrs Peek, 

■ Frean, & Co,, of London, are among the largest. 
Other large nnakers are Messrs Mackenzie, M'Vitie 
& Price, and Middleinass & Son, in Edinburgh ; 
Messrs Carr & Go., of Carlisle; and Messrs Gray, 
Dunn, &, Co., of Glasgow, They represent 
a branch of the country’s syateni of fuud- 
:supj)ly that may be said to have been , devoloqied 
almost entirely within the pa.st two genera- 
tions, One of those largo firms that, about the 
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time when Queen Victoria began to reign, coin- 
iiienoecl Iniaine.ss witli nut more than .six different 
hinils of biscuit now make just upon four liuudred ! 
To go over some of tliese factories, rvitli their 
hiindreiis, and even thousands, of hainls, tlieir 
mazes of machinery, their acres of floor .space, 
their many departments, their steam-engines and 
electric installations, their tramways and trucks and 
trollies, thedr packing-rooms and eonnting-lioiises 
and oflicos, their telegraphs and telephones, and 
their snljsidiary factories— their .sawmills and car- 
penters’ shops and tin -sinitlicries, tlieir artists’ 
room.s and printing- onico.s — one might imagine 
that the whole world lived on hlscuits. 

By the way, it has been noted a.s a curiou-s fact 
that several of the greatest of these businesses 
iiave been founded and largely developed by 
niember.s of the Society of Friembs. Nobody seems 
to be able to explain bow this has happened. 
Whether some of the Quakers of the early part 
of the century were led to take an interest in 
this article of food from finding that an occasional 
dietar5' of sliip-bisonits and water was good tor the 
subduing of tlie intractabilities of tlie ile.sli and 
for promoting quietude of spirit, or wlietlior there 
have been oeoult family relationships, wo do not 
know. Of two of tlie linns who have been inter- 
rogated on the point, one says; ‘We are notable 
to explain why tliis slionld bo so, unless, indeed, 
it is because the trade i.s free from many of the 
objoetions incidental to otliers wliicli would be 
oppiosed to Quaker principles.’ The other replies : 
‘ ft is probable that the renuirk which an eminent 
Church dignitary made in allnsioii to our works 
iiiuy explain the niatter— namely, that it i.s a trade 
which has done no harm to any one, but, on the 
contrary, has been a groat beiieiit to the hnniaii 
race, not only amongst oivilised comimmities, but 
also as providing a portable food in many distant 
regions where wholesome food could not be obtained.’ 

'I'lie unfermoiited sea-biscuit, as has been said, 
is a very old form of food, but all the multi- 
farious kickshaws figuring in the price-lists of 
the large makers have been invented or evolved 
within the memory of people now living. What 
is even more remarkable is tlie fact that all 
the methods of raamifactin'e have also been 
invented or, evolved. The making of biscuits, 
when the first of these .great firms began, wa.s 
a matter of fwts for mixing and kneading, of 
rolling-pins for spreading out, of , liaud-stanips 
for cutting out and marking, of peels and the 
ordinary oven for baking.: Nowadays machinery 
weighs and: meoasures out the inateriuls, mixes 
;aud .spread.s, outs and :stamps, and, hakes and 
turns them out . all ready to pack .np : or eat, 
almost without the touch of human hand. It 
would not be: literally correct, Init it .would he 
no very great misrepi’csentation, to say that the 
ingredients were pitched into • one end ; of ' a 
machine and from the, other end there came out 
the crisp lltUa cakes, perfect in form, uniform in 


colour, and all jogging steadily along in well- 
orilorod battaliou.s towards the packing-room. It 
would not be literally correct because, a.s a matter 
of fact, processes do not follow on in unbroken 
sequence, and the material has to be conveyed 
from one niacliine to another. But so far as the 
vast majority of .sorts are concerned, tlie making 
is, every bit of it, done by inacliinery. The 
biscuits have all been evolved or invented within 
tlie pi'e.seut century, and .so have the methods 
of making them, the machinery by whicli they 
are made, the steam-engines wdiich drive the 
machinery, the electric light by which some of 
the liig factories are illuminated, and nearly all 
the means of couveyanco by which the little 
cakes are .scattered like snowtlakes all over the 
world. Practically the whole of it has been de- 
veloped well within the prc.sunt century. 

The great faelorie.s, of course, difi'er in their 
extent and general arrangements as well as in 
their details, hut tlic main operations are carried 
on in pii'ctty much the same way in all of them. 
One of these cstabli.shmenls — and that not the 
largest — is said to take in 1200 truck-loads of 
Hour every year. Such a quantity would, of 
cinir.so, comprise llour of various kinds, and the 
best makers find that they get the host results 
by blending these different kinds, just a.s tea- 
dealers [irrive at the fine.st llavonrs by lilending 
their ten.s. The Hour has to bo sifted, too, in 
order to eliminate any extrunenns matter, and in 
.some cases both blending and .sifting are effected 
in ]iassiiig the llour down from an upper floor 
into the ‘ mixer.s.’ These mixers are huge pans 
made to revolve by steam <.n' cylimlrical drums, 
containing ‘agitator.s’ in the shape of long arms 
that go round and round so as thoroughly to 
.stir II]) whatever is within their reach. Subsidiary 
uiachines whip up cgg.s with milk and butter, 
and these ingredients, with syrup and .spices, 
plums and currants, jieel and sugar, and what- 
ever else may enter into the compo,sition of the 
particnbir Idnd of biscuit retpured, arc poured 
into the.se ini.'cer.s, and are all worked uj) into a 
paste by the agitator.s. The difi'erent ingredients, 
however, require not only to be stirred up, but 
to bo tlioroiigbly well kneaded ; and for tins jiur- 
pose the dough is curried off' to another machine, 
where it is poured through rollers fitted with 
mechanical sub.stiUites for human fists, which 
pummel and .squeeze it about till it lia.s become 
a , lioiiiogcneous mass of dough. From these 
‘breaking rollers’ the now .solid, well-compacted 
dimgli is borne off in a truck, rmining on a 
ti'amw.ay, to a more complicated jiieco of machinory, 
which at a ili.stance looks very like a large print- 
ing-machine. It is perhapis • 3 feet wide ami 20 
or 24 feet long. The dough i.s put in at one end, 
passes between brobdingnagiau rolling-pin.'!, which 
spread it out into thin and glossy-looking broad 
ribbons of exactly the thi(;kuc8.s required for, the 
iblsciiits, and a little farther on in the machine 
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passes under a series of dies udiieh cut oat the 
biaeuits — big ones, half-a-dozen to the pound, it 
may be, or 1000 or 1200 to the jiuinid. The 
formless mass of dough is heaved in at one end, 
and at the other come out serried ranks of per- 
feetly-formed biscuits, all arranged on tins ready 
for the oven. Of the .smaller kinds of biscuit, 
one of these machines will pass through in the 
cour.se of a day of ten hour.s no less than two 
million.s and a halh Two such iuaeliine.s would 
turn out iir one day a biscuit for every man and 
woman, boy and girl, and baby in Loudon. And 
yet, ill addition to a bewildering maze of such 
machines, there i.s one of the,se biscnit-inakiug 
iirm.s employing at the present time over 5000 
people ! 

The baking of bi.scuits has been reduced to an 
art of the greate.st precision and nicetja No one 
ever soe.s an underdone or an overdone biscuit — 
at least, not from any factory of repute ; and if 
you open a bo.K of tliom you will And that all 
the bi.scuit3 of the same kind are of precisely the 
same sliade of colour. Troin the mode of manu- 
facture up to the 1110 uth of the oven, it will he 
seen that in each batch tlie little cakes are bound 
to be all alike in composition, in shape, and 
thickness ; and if they arc all 6.xposed to exactly 
the same heat for exactly the same length of 
time, they are bound to come out with exactly 
the .same ooinplaxiou. This etpial baking is 
secured in au extremely simple way, The ovens 
are not of the ordinary bakers’ type. They are 
really hot chamber.s, through which battailous of 
biscuits, spread out in orderly array on tins, cou- 
timie all day long to pass in at one end and out 
at the otlier, endless cliains, specially constructed, 
hearing them along at a .speed carol'ully regulated 


IN A LANTE] 

IJy Beknet I 

HE Trinity House ollicor pointed to 
the great lantern above our heads. 

‘ It revolves once in three minutes, 
and has six faces,’ said lie. ‘ Thu 
light shows each half-minute for 
six secoiuls, and then dai’kness 
follows for twenty-four seconds.’ I 

‘Is exact timing important?’ I asked. 

‘The lives of ships and men hang on it,’ said 
he; ‘we are recognised by our timing. There 
are lights up and down Channel, mostly white | 
like this; and it would he easy to blunder into 
the .same revolutions us one of them. The lie 
of the coast is different everywhere ; soundings are 
different ; the vessel which mistook our light for, 
some other one would likely enough be on shore 
within half-aii-hour. Gur lantern is usually 
driven, by a compressed-air engine; that little, 
copper tube rumiiug up through the shaft carries. 


according to the time any particular kind of 
biscuit will take to properly bake. The lighter 
kinds may run through the fiery chamber in 
about four minutes, Tlie heavier sorts, of course, 
receive longer baking, and they travel inore 
slowly. Au ingeiiiou.s piece of inechanisiu per- 
mits of the speed being regulated with the 
greatest possible nicety to the requirements of 
each kind. Nothing remains hut to conve}' these 
entirel, 3 ' machine- made biscuits to the vast floors 
where they are sorted and packed. The whole 
factorjq from end to end— so far ns the great 
bulk of the business is concerned — has scarcely 
anything in conuaoii with the biscuit-bakeries 
of fifty or si.xty years ago. 

What that hulk of business now amounts to 
it is dillicult to realise, and the big houses are 
naturally somewhat chary of giving anything very 
precise hi the way of details. But some idea of 
what they are capable of may be gained bj' an 
achievement of one of them after the siege of 
Paris. Tliis firm entered into a contract with 
the French Government for the revictualiing of 
Paris with ‘ship bread’ — hard biscuit, that is— 
and ill about three week.s they passed into Paris 
no less than 4470 tons of it. This particular 
factory is not the largest in the field by a long 
way. It employs about 2000 people, whereas the 
largest of our biscuit-rankers have a staff of over 
5000. Yet this one factory, it ha.s been com- 
puted, would require 720 cows to supply its 
milk — to say nothing about its butter — and 
40,000 hens to lay the eggs it uses. It takes in 
every year 1200 rnilwaj'' truck-loads of flour and 
500 pair-horse van-loads of sugar, besides plums 
and currants, jam.? and candied peel, spices and 
flavouring, and many other odds and ends. 


?vN GAL L Eli T. 

COM'LES'i'ONE. 

air at si.xty pounds pressure, and the supply- 
lasts for twelve hours. Como up.’ 

He led the waj’- up an iron spiral ladder. I 
.saw him stoop over a pretty little bras.3 machine,, 
which looked like a toy, and turn a wheel 
regulator. The bright jils^fon-rods pushed out, 
slowly at liriit, and tlien, with much jerking and 
hissing of air, gathered speed until they were 
flashing up and down in the midst of a most 
busy rattle. 

‘We tell the pace by the sound,’ said the 
oflicer. ‘That is too fast. Now, sir, look at the 
gauge.’ 

I watched the gauge, and satisfied myself that 
the lantern made a complete revolution in tlirae 
minutes. 

, ‘If the engine goes wrong there i.s the hand- 
crank, just where you are standing. Both are not 
likely to fail.’ 
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Ho talked of dioptric and catoptric systemc, 
of electric arc liglita whose candle-power was 
reckoned in millions, of alternative oil lamps, of 
foga and fog-signals ; but I gave little hoed. My 
attention was diverted by the copper tube, no 
thicker tlian niy little finger, wliieli fed tlie busy, 
rattling engine. 

‘It works well,’ I suddenly said; ‘but what 
about the mistakes?’ 

Ho broke off ilia teclinical discourse, and looked 
at me rather curiously. 

‘ Wliat mistakes ? ’ 

‘ Those wliicli you make sometimes. Tliey are 
sure to be intereBting.’ 

‘ Perlmp.s so,’ said he, witli a . sliglit laugli ; 

‘ hut wo do not make mistakes — at least wo do 
not talk about them.’ 

I returned with the ollicer to his wliitewaslied 
house, whicli stood in the middle of the station 
buildings. He pointed out tlie eiigiiic-liouse in 
which electricity was generated and air com- 
pressed, and .sliowed mo the vast storage C 3 dinder.s 
wliicli gave voice to tlie fog-siren. I liiiiclieil 
with lam, and under tlie inlluence of liospilalitj' 
he grew less offlcial in manner. 

‘We are always pleased to see you gentlemen 
who write,’, said lie, ‘but wo are rather afraid 
<if you. You are so mucli more interested in the 
Haws tlian in the perfect working of our system,’ 

‘Our difliculty is to Hud the tiuws,’ I answered 
handsomely. 

‘Can I trust you not to print a story if 1 tell 
it : the story of how yonder little air-engine once 
went tvi’Qiig, and hcjw I rose in five years from 
keeper to be superintendent of this station?’ 

‘Sir,’ I answered, ‘if the story is good — and it 
proiniaes well — my inatiuet to tell it in my own 
fashion would break the fetters of any promise. 

I can, liowever, undertake so to disguise tlie 
■scene aiid---shall I say? — tlie liero tlmt the Elder 
Brethren will fail to recognise either. You shall 
■see the manuscript, and satisfy yourself.’ 

‘I have not the heart to e.xact more,’ said lie, 
laughing. 

Then he told me the story, 

‘Ten -j'eara ago I entered the serviee of the 
Trinity House Corporation as an assi.staut-keeper. 
No matter whje My edneatiou n'a.s pretty good, 
better tlniu .some, and my desire was to rise. It 
is always dillioult: to got on, but nowhere more 
■difliuult than in a rather hkledoound service such 
•as this , is. As in the army and navy, there is 
a ; normal rate of advance, - and seniority: counts 
almost for everything. In five years T was ii 
fully qualified keeper ; I -was .competent to work 
the engines at a pinch ; and I had invented an , 
improvement in connection with bUoys' which the, 
chief engineer adopted with .euthusiasui j but iny ' 
promotion , hung in the wind, ■Such vacancies as 
occurred: were :filled by .senior men. : Then one 
dull, met .niglit in November the great chance of 
my life came, ■■■ ■:■ ■ 


‘I was doing my four-hour spcdl in the liglit- 
house, and with me was another keeper— oiill him 
Jones. Tlie liglit was at its fullest power, sis 
uiillioii candles, and tlie lantern was revolving 
witliout a hitch. The outside glass of the gullery 
was wet witii rain; but liy stooping iiiidoi', the 
ray.s, and looking out along tlieir track as tlie 
liglit swept overlieiwl, one could see a good way— - 
three or four miles nmybe. I was liiisy about my 
work, wiiicli is aiiviiy.s more iiii.'iious wlioii tlie 
weather is haz\', and did nut pay inucli heed 
to Jones. He was a .silent, ratlier unsociable 
creature, and, as iiir ns 1 can renieiuboi', we 
liarilly e.voliangcd a dozen words during tlie first 
two lioui’:! of our spell, Aliout tliruo o’clock in 
tile liiorning souietliiiig happened. 1 wnis stoop- 
ing down to see Iiow far tlie liglit curried, and 
wa.s ivaiting for tlie liroad band of glittering liaze 
to swing riiinni, when the roof of tlie liglithouse 
seemed to fall upon me. 'i’lie sliock dashed me 
face downwards on tin; iron lloor. I was not 
unconscious ; but I lay there in a weak', idle 
state, as if l,)etweeii sleep and waking, for a long 
time— it is iuipossiblo to suy how long. My mind 
was sitigulai'ly at ease. 1 was eouvinced tliat tlie 
wliole liglitliouse liad collapsed, liuriing niy body 
in tlie ruiii.s, uml llie iiidief did not worry me in 
tlie least, Neilliur my own kite nor that of the 
light seemed to be of the .sJiglitest iinportaneo. I 
think tluit tlie rattle of ,vouder little air-engine 
aroused me, At first I wa.s only feeddy sui'lirised, 
that tile fragile iiiacliiiie should have escaped the 
genoral wreck; Imt alter a iiiinute or two the 
extraoriliiiary .spued at wliicli it was running fixed 
my attention. “By Jingo!” 1 tliouglit,, “if the 
lantern were not broken it would be .doing, a 
turn in about ii wimile.” .1 rolled, over on to 
my back, and as I did so a great blaze of light 
shone for a moment lietwcieu my eyes ami the 
darkness above. It passed in an iii-stant. I lay 
still tor a few seconds, and then tried to lift 
myself iijioii one elbow. Tlie white blinding 
gleam ilaslied out again, tlie fringe of it striking 
oil my eye.s and nearly putting tlieiii out 
iiltogetlifcr. I liad Just .sciiho enough left to turn 
niy I'aoe away from tlie terrible electric arc, and 
to slip.»idoway.S to the tloor. ■ 

, ‘ rre.se«tly. lily rnirid began to build up a new 
tlieoi'y upon the ruiim of that which I now 
- rejected. The ; roof of the diglithouse could 
ecaroeiy have fallen in, since the lantern was 
plainly uuirijurud and the light within was at 
its full power. The engine, too, was in aduiir-, 
, able order, for it was working at twice its usual 
speed. I gravely thought, over all tlio external 
, causes whicli could elfect , .so strangely partial an 
injury, It was clear tliat soiiiothing must have 
lalleii from above, killed my mate Tom ,j6ne.s, 
knocked me down, and opened the regulator of 
the 'engine. .1' comsidered it to be in the last 
degree improbable tliat a single missile „ could 
, have tloiie : 8p niany dill^^^^^^ thing.s ; but jierliaps 
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a large meteor had burst into fragments after 
striking the roof. The death of Junes was neces- 
sary to tiiy theory, for if not dead lie would, of 
cour.se, have, put the engine right at once. I was 
rather pleased with the meteor tlieory. The 
question of cause being settled, iny business was 
to reduce tlio exorbitant speed of the lantern 
before any ini,sohief happened out at sea. I 
therefore crawled hastily out of the track of the 
light, and worked iny way towards the regulator. 
I was instantly seized by the band of my 
trousers, and hurled back against the glass of the 
gallery. “Keep still,” cried a voice, “or I will 
split your skull again.” The diffused rays from 
tlie lantern about the gallery were ns strotig as 
.sunlight, and I saw my mate Tom Jones llourish- 
iiig the iron crank of the hand-gear over my 
head. 

‘ “ What is the game, Tom ? ” I asked stupidly. 
“ 1 thought you were dead.” 

‘ “ I never was more alive,” said he, laughing 
loudly ; “ and the game is the gaudiest kind of 
juke you ever heard ol'. I have been looking 
out for a chance to bring it olf. If you will 
bide quiet I will tell you all about it.” 

‘ I don’t want to move,” I said. “ I have a 
confounded headache.” 

‘ He laughed again. “ So I should expect. This 
ovauk is a rare tool to bash a man’s head with.” 
He sat down by my side and rested the weapon 
on his knees. “ You see, I ’m rather sick of 
playing , Providence , to all the ships out there 
in the Channel, showing them our little glim to 
steer by when it’s fine, and tootling on our little 
foghorn when it’s thick. They don’t properly 
appreciate the blessings we provide for them. 
Let them try us in opposition for a bit. So I 
ju,st thought out a good joke, and knocked you 
on the head lest you should interfere. You’ve 
got no sense of humour.” 

‘ By this time I hud my wits clearer, and laughed 
as heartily as he did, 

‘“It’s rare sport, isn’t it?” Jones went on. 
“ We show a sLx-seconds flash every half-miniite, 
and ten miles away the Bentnose Light flashes 
for three seconds every quarter of a minute. This 
St Mary’s Light can’t be mistaken for that on 
Bentnose Point— can it ? The vessels wouldn’t find 
it awkward if they did— -would they ? Ships keep 
three miles clear of our llidge, you know, until 
they: sight Bentnose, wheir they run right in 
within a mile, and head E.N.E. Oh yes, St 
Mary’s Light is quite distinct from Bentnose ; the 
Trinity House take care of that. But suppose 
wo spin our lantern at twice its usual pace, and 
show a flash every quarter- minute ! Why, then, 
ships would mistake us for Bentnose, and suppose 
they had missed us in the thick weather. Man, 
they are doing it now ! Our light is revolving 
fla.sh for flush with that on Bentnose Point., All 
vessels ivill ruii : right in close where they think 
there’s twenty fathoms of water, and they will 


drive full smash upon our iron teeth. The tide 
which throws up our shingle will toss the battered 

bodies of passengers and crew upon our shore 

And may Almighty God have mercy on their 
souls ! ” 

‘ He paused, and his voice, which bad fallen 
into a kind of solemn chant, rose again into 
laughter. The man was marl, and I knew it, 
and the sweat stood out on my skin. Yet I kept 
my injured head cool, and gave him laugh for 
laugh. 

‘“It is brave sport,” I said. “But shall we 
enjoy the full luxury of it ? What good are 
wrecks to us if we can’t see them break their 
bonaS oil shore?” 

‘ He jumped np and ran to the seaward face of 
the gallery. “I can see,” he cried. “I can .see a 
tipple of breakers on the line of the Ridge, and 
I can see a mile beyond.” He gave a mad scream 
of joy. “ I can see the lights of a ship, a big 
steamer, full of men and women and kids— jolly 
little kids— all asleep. She’s running in.” The 
beam passed, and he fell on his knees waiting for 
the next flash. “Pray,” he yelled. “I give them 
ten minutes of life. Pray for the souls of the 
living. Pray earnestly while there is time,; but 
tender no vain supplication for the souls of the 
dead.” It seems unbelievable, but I declare that 
the man prayed, prayed fiercely and loudly, for 
the souls of those whom he hungered to destroy. 

‘ In that supreme moment my mind gripped 
Iiard at the facts, i knew that the steamer , was 
rushing to destruction, and I knew that its one 
poor chance of safety rested with me. Our great 
liglit only showed to the .seaward, bo that even 
if one of the engine-hands below had looked out 
he would not have seen that anything was amiss. 
The fate of tliat shiio lay between an armed 
lunatic and a wounded man, who feebly tried to 
lash his battered brain into thought. It was a 
contest of wits, for we were ill-matched in respect 
of force, and time was of the essence of the 
battle. For one instant I thought of rushing at 
the regulator of the engine, and shutting oft' the 
compressed air ; but the odds against snccesa were 
too heavy. Jones could have killed me without 
dilliculty as I stooped ; and I did not credit him 
with any scruples. I am no hero, and I strongly 
objected to throwing away my life without any 
sort of compensation. Perhaps a minute passed, 
and I still lay motionless. Then my eye lighted 
on the little glittering copper tube which fed 
the air-engine. The machine, as you know, was 
vertical, and the tube rose up from the top of 
the piston-boxes, curved over, and ran down the 
central shaft of the lighthouse. Just before it 
entered the shaft this tube passed within an inch 
of the iron edge of the gallery floor on which I 
lay. My , way was clear, and I wasted no niore 
time. ’Twisting my body round, I raised one foot 
and' brought the heel of my shoe dowqi with 
Tremendous force on the tiihe, at the point where 
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it ei'03.^ed the flour-edge. The thin copper pipe 
was driven against the iron, and kinked instantly. 
The pain to my heel was horrible, but I was on 
my feet in another second, and bad darted round 
the lantern to the back of the gallery. The 
heavy lantern ran fur a few moiuants, but the 
supply of air had been completely cut off ; and 
presently it stopped between two fla.she.s, sliowing 
a dark edge to tlio sea. * 

I heard Jones shriek with rage, und he caiue 
flying at me. I bolted round the lantern. He 
followed, and for .several tniuutes he chased me 
round and round, as children liimt one another 
round a table. I was hugely frightened, hut the 
discovery that he could not possibly catch me gave 
me infinite comfort. Jones soon made the same 
discovery, and then his thoughts reverted to 
the nuisked light. Now that I had disabled tlie 
engine, the lantern could only he made to revolve 
by means of the manual gear, the crank of which 
was ill his hand. He darted to the pin, slipped 
on the crank, and bent lii.s body to the work 
of restoring tlie lying revolutions which 1 had 
stopped. And now he was in an e.\cellc.nt 
quaudiiry. . So long as tlie crank was being legiti- 
mately used ho was unarmed, and when he was 
armed the lantern was without niolioii. The 
convicliuii that victory lay witli me set my blood 
dancing dangerously. I shouted ; 1 laughed ; I was 
ahiio.'it as mad us the miserable Jones, lie bent 
his htick to turn the crank, and I made a 


diversion in the rear. He whipped oft' his weapon 
and rushed at me, mid I capered away in safety 
round tlie hiiitern. The liiimour of the situation 
iilled me with a wild Joy. The more Jone.s 
yelled and foamed in delirious rage the louder I 
laughed. I taunted him with the futility of lii.s 
piuisuit, and sent him trotting hack to his crank- 
pin, only to iiiternijit liiin again and again before 
the lantern could be moved. I cannot recall the 
scene now witliout a tingle of pleasure. 

‘ lyiieii tlie relief keepers came at five o’clock 
Jones was still tlireateiiiiig rue with the crank, 
and I was still laughing. 

‘“Take him away,” I said, “and lock liiin up; 
he ’s mad.” 

‘ They .secured the poor lunatic, and then carried 
me down, dros.sed niy wouinl, ninl [uit me to bed.’ 

‘And tile steaiiieri’ I asked, for the Trinity 
House oilicer had slujiped. 

‘She was all riglit. My stoppage of the 
liuitei'ii .set the .skipper a stndj' in CDmiiion- 
.serise, ami, like a good ,shipmit.3ter, lie decided 
to give liiiiiself pleiily of sea-room when light.s 
began to play <iueer tricks. So lie sheered off 
at liiii speod, and presently rai.sed tlie real 
Ijeiiliiose. Tlieretipon lie tore his hair, and, 
arriving in Loiidon, called at the 'Friiiity Hou.se 
to coiiipliiiii of his wrongs. “I’ll never sail 
that ship ug.'uii,” he said when my story had 
lieeu told. “.Sim’s exhausted all tile luck that u. 
mortal vessel him any right to.’” 
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TiMiEE leagues from tiie Btiure hi flostoii IJny, 

Oil a rooky, ragged ledge. 

There rises, grim und gaunt and gray. 

The Liglitliousu of Minot’s Ed,ge ; 

And tlie: great Atliuitie’s rolling tide 
Breaks over it, foaraing high. 

As it sends a warning far and wide 
O’er sand ami sea and sky. 

Ere that tower was raised, in the tdden days. 
Another lighthou.se .stood. 

Propped on the roek upon iron .stays ; 

And the keepers deemed it good. 

Both wanderers, they, from a distant strand, 

: Far over the alien sens ; 

A; fair-haired son of tho Fatherland 
: And ii dai'k-eyed Portuyue.m. 

But there came a day xvhon a storm befell 
Tliat baffled liumah guile, 

And : all day long the porvers of hell , : . 

Beat on that doomfed ijUc., . V ; ';' 

And , all day long the folk: on the heaeh ; ' 
i: t.Qniied on the aw.fiil Bight, i 
And moaned that: 110 mortal-help could.reacli, , 

; And : shuddered to think of night. . ; : ^ 


PriutBcl aud Puhlislied, hy W, & ill ChambEus,, Liinii 


OF MINOT’S EDGE. 

Kighl fell ; mid tlie utorin ragod on apace, 
lint the lamp wan lighted true j 
And tlie winds and the watcTH ran their race, 

A.s the tide rolled thniuleriiig through. ,. 

Ah ! the .shocks were hard and thu stniiii wa.s long, 
And the .swaying staiicliiona hroko ; 

But the lamp slmiie on, now dim, now strong, 

Fur thu foam ro.'iu up like Biiioke. 

Then tlio groat weird tog-liell, Ktniek liy the sea, 
lluiig out its own deiith-knoU, , 

And tolled for tlio ismils that escaped and were free, 
When their t'althleris dwelling foil. 

Then the lamp went out in that awful rout. 

And Uui hell tidied on through the night; 

One corpse was washed on tdio shore at innrn, 

One never came to light. 

Their alien naiuos are forgotten ipiito 
' Jty ail English-speidiing race, 

:But the faiuo of their gallant w'atch tlmt night 
.Still oling.s to their ancient idaee ; 

And they talk in tlie great .strong tower on the strand, 
AVhen tlm stoun-wind ride.s on the seas. 

Of that iiiif-haired son Of the Fatherland 
■ And the dark -eyed Porliiguc.se. 

S. OoNlCl’ANCK IsA!iia.I.M ,l.taiaK.s. 

d, 47 I'ateiiiuster Itow’,: London ; and HrilNiuilliiil. 
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SCOTSMEN IN LONDON. 

By W. C, Mackknzie. 


STORY is tolil of ii Sootsmaii, a 
new arrival ill London, who asked 
a policeman tlic way to the Cale- 
donian Asyliun. The policeman, 
wlio also hailed from tlie Land o’ 
Cakes, looked qnizziugly at his com- 
patriot, arid rejilied, with a grin, ‘Man, ye’re jist 
in it the hoo.’ Tlie story, like so many of its kind, 
is possibly apocryphal, but its point is evident. 
Ever, since the union of the crowns in the ‘most 
dread person’ of that ‘most high and mighty 
Prince, James’— to quote the fulsome dedication 
in our Bibles— London has been a veritable 
Eldorado to pushing Scotsmen, who have worked 
it for all it is worth. With James came from 
Scotland to the Metropolis troops of needy adven- 
turers, who found an easy and profitable employ- 
ment in ‘spoiling the Egyptians.’ The Scots 
tongue became known at tlie English Court, and 
Scottish influence began to make itself felt in 
London. King Jamie proved a good friend to bis 
fellow-countrymen, who consequently became, the 
objects of jealousy on the part of the Southrons. 
The hereditary and implacable enmity which for 
centuries had existed between England and Scotland 
was .still smouldering, and tlie embers w^ere fanned 
by the favouritism which ‘the British Solomon’ 
took no pains to conceal. The king had the poor 
satisfaction of having three great English drama- 
tists— Ben Jonson, Chapman, and Marston — in 
prison at once for their share in a play contain-., 
ing uncomplimentary allusions to his native land. 
The Scotch colony in London, founded and fos- 
tered riiider snob august patronage, flourished 
apace j ‘tlie loaves and the fishes’ proved: sub- 
stantial compensations for English antipathy, 

, During the reign of Charles I. and during the 
Commonwealth the political influence of the 
colony appends to have been a factor of some 
importance ; but at the ' Restoration it received 
a check. There was little in common between , ■ 
, the' bulk of his- Scottish subjects iHiid the Merry 
: Monarch, whose 'di.staste for any tiling savourihg... 
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of Puritanism obliterated his sense of the services 
wliicb tbe Scottish Presbyterians bad rendered to 
him wlien ho was a erownles.? and a throneles-s 
fugitive. 

A century after tlie niiioii of the crowns the 
union of Purliaiiients was consummated— an event 
which considerably affected the Scottish community 
in the Metropolis, as well as their conntryinen at 
home. Previous to the Union Scotsmen in London 
were regarded as foreigners, and, as such, suffered 
various disabilities whioli tlie parliamentary fusion 
removed. They became naturalised in England, 
London became their metropolitan city, and an 
era of unbroken prosperity set in for them. Un- 
fortunately, the altered conditions did not have 
the result of rendering a Scot.sman less obnoxious 
in English eyes than formerly ; rather, indeed, was 
the contrary tlie case. Peihaps at no time was 
the anti-Scotch feeling in London more pronounced 
than during the second half of last century. 
Londoners had not forgotten the panic into which 
they were thrown when Buimie Prince Ohiirlio and 
his Highlanders reached Derby and threatened 
the Metropoliis. Hud the contemplated descent on 
London actually taken place, British Iiistory from 
that period might have had to he rewritten, and 
Hogarth might have found it necessary to paint 
a companian-picture to his famous ‘Marcli to 
Einchley.’ But, altliough the danger was averted, 
tlie recollection of what might have been rankled 
in the minds of Londoners, and inspired them with 
additional antipathy towards every one and every- 
thing Scotch. Lampooners sharpened the cdge.ot 
their wits, against tlm ‘beggarly Scots,’ and, cari- 
caturists, with all Hogarth’s exaggeration, but 
without his art, delighted in holding up the 
obnoxious nation to ridicule. 

Johnson’s Boswell has given iis a number of 
bis master’s sallies against the biograplier’s 
countrymen. The sarcastic fulminations of tlie, 
great , plirasemonger against Scotsmen in London 
are well known ; their exclusiveness, the poverty 
of their country, and its corollary j their, pros- 
&s^ed.] Apeii. ‘22, 1899. 
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parity in Erip-lnnd, being the themes round rvliieh 
in's poiidevoiis wit so often played. A people who, 
according to him, ‘loved Sccthuid better than 
truth ■’ were not likely to escape his castigation ; 
but it is sufiiciently clear that his sarcasms, were 
for the most part what, in modern parlance, would 
he termed ‘chaff.’ Scotsmen of his time, like 
their compiatriots of the present day, felt uneasy 
when ‘chaffed’ about tliemselves or their native 
country. Johnson well knew' their weak point, and 
mi.schievons!y , directed the heavy h-atteries of Itis 
wit against it. It is iKiteworthy that Mr Millar 
and Mr Strahan, witli whom he chiefly contracted 
for lii.s literary work", rvere both Scotsmen ; and 
his own W'ords, in a leticr to Boswell, probably 
afford the index of his real sentiments toward.s 
the nationality whicii he is often erroneously sup- 
posed to have liuhl in detcHtiitiun. ‘ Tell them ’ 
(the Scotch people), he wrote, ‘ how' well I speak 
of Scotch politeness and Scotch iiospitality and 
Scotch beauty, of everything Scotch hid Scotch 
oatcakes and Scotch prejudices;’ and thorn can lie 
no doubt tluit, in spite of the frequency with wliicli 
tlie lung-.suff'ering ‘Bozxy’ was alternately jumped 
upon, frozen out. and ron-sted in conversation with 
his terrible mentor, Johnson enfcerlained a sincere 
affection for his faithful Scottish henchman. 

Of (he other notiihle Scots in Loudon his opinion 
was a qnalitied one. ‘Aii echo of Voltaire.’ he 
called Hume. ‘A literary eharhitau’ was his 
view of !Mac.])h 0 rsou of Ossianic fame. Of ])r 
Blair’.s .sermons he .said, ‘Although the dug is a 
Scoteliman and a Presbyterian, and everything he 
should not be, I was the tlrst to praise, them.’ 
The Marqui.s .of Bute, the leading Seotsman in 
Loudon at that time, was the means of providing 
John.son with his pension of .11300 a year ; and 
Smollett was one of those who e.vcrtod hi.s infltienco 
in the .same direction ; thus showing that, in 
spite of Johnson’s well-known attack.s on ScoUmen, 
the latter were scmaiblu enough to appraise them 
at their true value, and were ready to help the 
great EngUshman whose ponsonality, no less than 
his geuin.s, they held in admiration. 

The jealousy which Englislimeii of that period 
entertained : for . S,cot5men . was focnased in the 
person of Lord Bufe, who was . acense-d . of nndne 
fiivonritisin towards Ills countrymen. The auta- 
goni.siu which this nohlemau aroused in EiiglamV; 
oansed the Soots to rally, round him ; national 
passiums were set ailame ; and nalional prejudiec.s 
warped tlie judgment of both parties. Lord Bute, 
an amiable :and kindly man, but not a very 
distiiignished ^politician, -was regarded, by his com- 
patriots as a heaven-horn .siatcBinan, and by 
Englishmen as a person destitute of all ability 
except that of providing Scotsmen with snug 
billets. It is inoonoeivahle that at the end of the 
nineteenth century a similar, state of. affairs should 
exist ; we. .may V congratulate, onrselves: on-’:liaving: 
t.dicn a long stride forward since those days. 
Traces . of national .jealousy . may, still .be occasion- ■ 


ally enconntered in a very modified ionn ; but 
it is free from the rancour of the passt, and. when 
operating as a stimulant to mutual ernulalion ol 
mutual good qualities, i.s not an unmi.vcd evil. 

During thi.s century the influx of Scotsmen to 
the M.etropolia has kept cdiilinumi.sly on the 
increase. At the present day the nuuiher of 
Scotsmen in London is said to equal the popu- 
lation of Edinburgh ; they are l!.irgel 3 ' found 
among what are vagnel}’ termed ‘ the well-to-do 
classes;’ and it can be .iii.fcl}’ asserted that the 
proportion occupying positions of trust and even 
ol distinction is remarkable. The list of iiiurclunit- 
priuces and liauk ami insurance inauiigers in the 
(.'itv conlaiiiK a .slvikiug nuuiher of obviously 
Scnltish names. In the fiuiincial world Scots- 
men share their high reputation with a, nationality 
Ilf even greater acqiii.sitiveness : that national it}' 
whose ropro.sonlatives are to be found under the 
doiues of palatial offices and the ’ three balls’ of 
diiigv .shop.s. Tilt) Jlighhiudcr in London, ns else- 
where, must acknowledge has inferiority to Ida 
Lowland brother ill the gentle art ot. iiimiey- 
makiiig. He inu.st fain re.st content with his 
acknowledged superiority in the doniaiu of whisky; 
at the present diiv Im llgnro.s largely on the , labels 
of ‘mouiitiiin dew,’ us in former years he repre- 
sented, by meaii.s of a painted wooden effijgv, the 
delights of .snulV-takiug. Were the Lowland Scot 
in the City siiuilarli' depicted, he would ii])piiar 
a-s u Khrewd-lookiiig gonllenmii, with his Imck to 
the north, his face to the south, and his eyes 
H.ved on— -the iiiain chanee. 

But it is not only in the world of eommorco 
and liuance that tlm liCiudou Scot is proniiiumt. 
In tlm gnvernnient of the Jlelropolis, as in the 
government of the Empire, he take.s his full share. 
The Jlrst cliiiirman of the Lmidon Gounty (,'oiincil 
was a Scotti.sh noUeninn who lias already been 
Prime-Minister, and who is only now, probably, 
on the threshold of a still more bri,niant career. 
The jiresent chaii'iniui of the Iiondon School Board 
i.s also a distiugui.shed meiuher of the Si'otti.sh 
peerage., 'l.'o the Imperial Parliauient at .West- 
minster, Scothiiid has .sent tlie most notable 
.state.oinan and one of the greatest men of the 
cenliuy ; and the same country lias produced not 
only the jirosent distinguished Leadei' of the Hou.se 
of Commons, but also the reeentl_v elected Leadei’ 
of the Dppositinn. In nietropolitim literature, 
jmn’nalisuq .seiencc, and art Scotland is well repre- 
sented. The novelists of. tlm '.Kail, van!’ school 
have r securcil for themselve.s a safe piliico in the 
estiivialiou of the English public, while tlie rauk.s 
of, London jiiTirnalism are being more and more 
recruited, irom the other side of the Border, 'The 
name of the Sage of t.;liolsea has stood during the 
century for all that is greatest in Scottish iiitel- 
leeluality. The muuos of eiuincnt scicnii.sts readily 
occur to one as being of Scottish origin, and the 
same. i,>i true in the domain uf nmchaiiics. Not to 
•speak of Allan Kanisay «ud Sir David VVillde, of 
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Pettie and Orcliardson, Britiali art is to an appre- 
ciable extent under the inflnence of the Glasgow 
school, members of which have begun to invade the 
Metropolis. Two at least of the leading mnsical 
cnmpo.sers in London are Scotsmen, and the stage 
— face, Dr Johnson — has Scottish reprc.sentiitives 
wlio are at the top of their profession. Literary 
and dramatic criticism of tiie present day has been 
sensibly strengthened hy the accession to its ranks 
of notable London Scots ; and Scolti.sh drainati.st3 
and Scotti.sh plays are modern factors in the 
theatrical world of the capital. Even the Scottish 
pulpit in London has, in its time, attracted the 
ci’cain of metropolitan intellect ; and Pi’csliyterian 
Scotland has dnving the past quarter of the cen- 
tury supplied Laniljeth Palace with an occupant, 
and the Anglican Church with a Primate. 

Two notable cliaracteristica of Scotsmen in Lon- 
don arc their gregavionsness and their clannish- 
ness. These traits are hy no means confined to 
the Metropoli.s, for wherever there are Scotsmen 
away from home, so .surely ■will Scottish societie.s 
be formed ; and that ia tantamount to saying 
that, impelled by a oomnumity of interests and 
a.saociations, Scot.smen club together in every 
quarter of the , globe. Even the immonsity of 
London life does not entirely hide from the qnihlic 
view the ;cpiicroto forms of patriotic sentiment 
winch bind together ' the Scotti.sli units scattered 
tlu'ougliout the metropolitnii area. The coherence 
of Scotsnien perlinpa flnda no parallel in the 
collection of other nationalities reprosonted in the 
Inigo maelstrom known as London. Whether it 
be that the Scottish temperament, infiueneed by 
early education arid by home associnlion.s, i.s 
opposed to the spirit of coamopolitani.sm, or that 
national customs, national prejudices, pos.sibly a 
initionaT accent, militate against perfect fusion with 
fellow-Britons, the fact remains that London Scots 
Diing thogitlier’ more closely than do Irishmen, 
Welslimen, or provincial Englishmen ; hence the ex- 
cltisivenes.s or ' clannishness wliitdi has aroused the 
ire of EngliHlimmi from Dr Johnson downw'ards. 

Londoners sea at tlia Scottish concerts and 
dinner.s which, periodically take place in the 
capital something of the ebullient patriotism 
which nearly invariably characterises these occa- 
■sion.s ; but few can be aware of the solid work 
which lies bediind such festive eveiit.s. , There are, 
at the present day thirty Scottish .societies in 
London, all, p.r nearly all, of which have becir; 
founded on the bases of sontinieut and practical 
u.sofulnesB. The county a.s 80 ciiition.s have of late 
years been springing up like mu.shroom.s, and 
tliere is now hardly a Scottish county which is not 
represented by its London society or club. The 
oldest .Scottish Society in the Metropolis i.s the 
Eoyal Bcottlsh Corporation, which originated as 
‘ Tlie Scottish Box ’ about; the year 1613, becoming 
incorporated tinder : its pre.aont title in the year- 
1665. This Corporation does a most excellent 
work in relieving distressed .Scotsmen in London, 


and its li'st of governors includes many notable 
metropolitan Scots. Its annual dinner on St 
Andre-iv’s Day, where haggi.s and harmony are 
alike in evidence, marks a display of patrioti.sm 
and liberality wbicli form a bappy combination. 
Another institution wbicii exists for eliavitable 
purposes is tbe Doyal Caledonian Asylniu, where 
Scottish orphans, ‘cauglit young,’ are well cared 
for, eventually becoming useful member.s of the 
commmiity. The boy pipers of the Asylum are 
quite a feature of metropolitan life. The present 
liahitat of the Asylum in the Oaledoninn Eoad, 
wliei'e it was settled in 1828, is likely' to be 
changed before man}^ yeais for a healthier site 
in the country ; one more huidniark in London 
will then be swept awaju Of a literary and 
antiquarian nature are the objects of the Gaelic 
Society of London, fminded in 1777, and the 
Highland Society of London, which dato.s from 
1778. As its name suggests, the redeon d’Stre of 
the Gaelic Society i.s the promotion and per- 
petuation of the ancient language of the Gael; 
and subjects of general interest pertaining to 
the Higlilands arc frequently discti.ssed at the 
meetings of tlie Society, politics, liowever, being 
properly avoided. The Iligbland Socictj'" took 
a prominent part in the Os.sianic controversies 
which are as.sociatod witli tlie name of Janies 
Macplierson, and has done good work in the en-' 
conragemont of Celtic literature, the recovery of 
Highland traditions and folk-lore, and the revival 
of the Highland dress, niasic, and language. The 
county association.s exiist for the sake of goeSd-. 
fellowship and iniitunl help. They provide ndaiir- 
able opportunities for friendly intercour.se between 
‘britlier Scots,’ and do solid, work in nssi.sting 
comity men whoso necos, cities call for their .succour. 

The athletic, no less than the .social and in- 
tellectual, instincts of the London Scots demand 
and find an outlet.' Tliis accounts for. the gene, sis 
of such institutions as the London Scottish and 
the London Caledonian Football Clubs, the 
liondon Highland Athletic and the London 
Ciim.anachd Clubs, all of wliiel) are a credit to 
Scotland. So, too, in another sphere of nsefulness, 
i.s the London Scottish Choir, which i.s the ex- 
ponent of Scottish .song in the Metropolis. There 
is no more, populnr Volunteer regiment iii , London 
than tile Loudon Sootti.sh, who.se dress and martial 
bearing in.spire the Soiithron with cordial Te.spect, 
No doubt this esteem is due, to some extent^ to. 
the exploits of Highland soldier.? abroad, who, in 
the popular imagination, stimulated by the illus- 
trated, papers, are invested with a halo of glory 
which: sheds . refiected rays on pieaeeClil .stay-at- 
honie Scots. , The meinoi’}’' of Dargai is even .now 
perpetuated in the streets of London by the cheerful 
i strains of the barrel organ, aiipplamented by the 
; mnsi cat efforts of errand-boys, who employ their^ 
whistling capabilitie.s by struggling manfully with 
the . .iwists and , turns of the ‘Cook o’ the Ncirth,’ 
f reminiscent of - Findlater,: fortitude, and fatUei 
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It is gratif3’iiig to tliink that some o£ the 
Londoners’ inisconoeptiou about certain Scottish 
traits of character are being gradually dispelled. 
Undue lave of ‘siller’ on the part of nearly all 
Scotsmen lias always been one of the popular 
fallacies. ‘Bang went another saxpence’ has long 
been a classic of English wit, and the word 
‘bawbee’ has long formed the symbol of Scottish 
close-fistedness. Tlie idea is at length gaining 
ground that thrift luis frequently been mistaken 
for parsiiuony, and carefulness for meanne.ss. In 
former times, when Scotland was incomparahly 
a poorer country than the sister kingdom, Scots- 
men who came to London no clonht carried with 
them the habits of extreme frugality which were 
a necessit}' at home. But Scotland is now, in 
proportion to its population, perha]^ the wealthiest 
country in the world, and tliriftines.s is gradu- 
ally becoming in London, as elsewhere, a leas 
pronounced Scottish characteristic than formerly. 
The truth is, that the love of money i.s equally the 
root of all Englisli, as well as Scottish, evil, and 
that the attitude of nuuiy Euglishmen nnd Scotsmen 
alike towards the ‘ siller ’ very frequently resembles 
that of the lovers hi Biirii.'i’s clianning song, who 
were bsac faiu to meet, sae wae to part.’ 

A siinilar misoonceptioii has long prevailed in 
the Metropolis with regard to the Scottish capacity 
for humour. Sydney Smith’s wittici.sui that ‘it 
require.? a surgical operation to get a joke well 
into a Scotch understanding’ fairly repre.seiits, 
even at f,ha present, day, hut in a gradually dc- 
.creasing degree, southern notions on this subject. 
Gliarles Lamb had n poor opinion of the hnmorous 
faculty of the Soots whom he met in Loudon. 
But the gentle ‘.Elia’ was clearly a prejudiced 
authority'.. ‘ I have been trying all my life to like 
Scotchmen, ’ lie said, ‘and I am obliged to desist 
from the, experiment in despair. Tliey cannot 
like me,’ he frankly adds, ‘and, in truth, I never 
know one of that nation who atteiiq^ted to do 
it’ Sir 'Walter Scott was admittedly not devoid 
of humour. In Tecent years the novels of the 


‘Kailyard,’ as of the older Scottish, school have 
done mucli to modify tlie prevalent idea south 
of the Border that llu! Scotaiuan is devoid of ii 
real sense of the iiuniorons ; the unqualified 
succe.ss of a wcdl-known Scotli.sh play which was 
lately running in the Metropoli.-i i.s a sign of the 
time.?. Beyond doubt, it is being more generally 
recognised that the Scotsman’s capacity for humour 
is greater, nnd Ins capacity for vviiisky le.s.s, than 
has long been popvilarly supposed. Tbu day has 
come when '.Dean Eamsay can bo read until plea- 
•siiro and profit by the English imblic, and when 
the dry hut genuine lunnour of the Scottish 
character i.s being better understood and appre- 
ciated in England, 

If, by an clFort of the imagination, we can 
conceive of emigration from Scotland to London 
coming to a sudden stop, it can readily be believed 
that leH.s than .a geueration would suffice for the 
disappearance of miiviy distinctively Scottish 
characteristics from the Mx-tropoli.s. It is the con- 
stant infusion of fresh blood from acims the 
Border that preserves the national spirit from 
decay. As long ii.s Loudon continues to be a 
field of operations — often a preparatozy field foz' a 
larger career abroad — in wliicli the activities of 
the young Scut find greater scope than in his 
own country, ,so long will the stream of emigra- 
tion continue to pour ,.«outliwards. Fortunately, 
the jiatriotic feeling of Scotsiium in .London is 
in no way inconsistent with a fervent spirit of 
impevinlisni. On the contrary, the truly patriotic 
Scot is u.sually a truly patriotic Briton. He 
may, and frequently doe.s, oliject to be called a 
patriotic Englisliiiitm, for his idea of the relations 
between the two couii trios is that of eo-pai'tner.“hip, 
not of ah.soiqition ; but he is ever ruiuly to staticl 
.shoulder to shoulder with hi-i English comrades 
in defence of national lilieities ; ami he glories, 
equall)’’ with the stiu'diesl, John Bull, iu the fact 
that lie is a dwelici' in the nu'glitie.st citj’ and 
a eitizeu of the greatest Empire which the world 
ha.s ever seen. 
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.EAYING the Club, the ricishtt coolie 
proceeded in the opposite direction 
; to that which Browne had followed 
when in search of the geutlemah 
to whom he had presented the 
: letter , of jntroduetiom At first, 
lie remained in the Qncen’s: lload, 
but: little difference to be observed J, 
the i thoroughfare was: a fine, one, .hieacl and- com- 
modious. :, After one or > two tuiuiings, however, 
inatters changed somewhat, and ho found himself 
in, a labyrinth of ;narrow, tortuous, streets, . -the 
sliop.s on either side of which were small and 


and, while 
there was 


mean, the names over the doors being for tlie 
most , part in the Celestial characters. The con- 
fusion that existed iu the streets wa.s iiuleserib- 
able. Here tlie Mongolian was to be seen iu all 
bis gkny. But, in addition to the Cliiiiaiuen, 
almost every nationality known to the A.sialic 
world wa.? represented ; while through it all, 
, towei-iiJg head and shoulders above the ci’owd, 
stalked the stately Sikhs oil patrol duty. At bust, 
after a drive that had occupied perhaps a quarter 
of all hour, the coolie drew up before what was 
probably the largest shop Broivne had yet .seen iu 
, the iieighhourhood. It was built iu the CliiiiB.se 
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fasluuii, and, in order tluit West and East may 
meet on an equal footing, had two names over the, 
door, one in Chinese writing, the other plainly 
printed in English characters : ‘ Joliami Schmidt.’ 
Browne alighted, and, having told his coolie to 
wait, enthred the .shop. He was greeted on the 
threshold by a stout Chinaman, who was plainly 
in charge. 

‘ What for you pioceu look .see 1 ’ inquired the 
latter. 

Browne, not being adept at pidgin-English, z'e- 
plied to the efl’ect that he desired to see and 
speak with Herr Sdunidt. Whether the man 
comprehended or not he could not tell ; at any 
rate he left him alone in the shop while he 
di.sappoared behiiiJ a curtain at the farther end. 
When he returned, a few seconds later, he was 
accompanied by a portly individual, -whose nation- 
ality the verie.st tyro could not mistake. As if 
to make it doubly sure, he carried in his hand 
an enormous pipe fashioned after the pattern of 
the Eatherland. His face was large and almost 
spherical ; his hair was close-cropped, as was his 
board ; lie was attired in white trousers, a flannel 
shirt which would have been none the worse for 
a wash, and a black alpaca coat. The Teutonic 
stolidity wits certainly Well developed in him. 
Qu seeing Browne he stopped and sucked con- 
tentedly at his pipe, but said nothing. The 
younger man was the fir.st to speak. 

‘You are Herr Schmidt, I believe?’ said Browne 
in English. The other nodded hi.s head, but still 
did not venture upon speech. ‘I bring a letter 
of introduction to you,’ said Browne, dropping his 
voice a little, as though ho were afraid of being 
overheard. ‘It is from a certain Herr Otto 
Saiiher, whom I met in Paris about two mouths 
ago. He told me tliat you would do all you 
could for me in a certain matter.’ 

‘Herr Sauber?’ inquired the German. ‘I can- 
not diuk tliat I am mit him acquaiiiteih’ 

Browne’s disappointment was pilaiiily discernible 
on his face. He had fully expected that imino- 
diutoly he presented the letter Siutber liad given 
liiin tills mysterious Joliaim Sclimidt W’ould under- 
stand and fUTailge overytliing. This, however, did 
not appear to be the case. Tlie man before him 
sucked .stolidly at his pipe, and watched him with 
eyes that had no expression in them. The po.si- 
ition was embarrassing, to .say the least of it. 
Was it 'pos,sible that his mission was going to 
prove futile after all, and that for the good he 
was to get out of it he niiglit just as well not 
have wasted his time by calling at Ilong-kong at 
nil?;. For npward.s of thirty most niicomfortable 
.seconds the two men .stood watching each other. 
Then Browne spoke. 

‘ You are quite sure, I suppo.se,’ lie said, ‘that 
you do hot know the gentleman in question? I 
■certainly understood from him that you had heeiv. 
■acquainted with each: other for raany years.’- , 

The ' German, sliouk , liis head. Thon he .said 


slowly, ‘ Perhap.s, meiu frien, if you would mit 
me come, I will talk liilt you uhon the madder. 
So many men do say dot they know Jolninii 
Schmidt. But Johann do not know dem. If 
you to mine office would come, we will talk mit 
each other derc.’ 

Browne accordingly followed him behind the 
curtain to which I have alluded. Tliere he 
found, to his Surprise, a most comfortable and, 
I might almost add, luxurious apartment. The 
walls were hung with pictures of considerahle 
merit, interspersed with innumerable curios col- 
lected from almost every country in the Farther 
East. In any other place the room might have 
ranked as a fairly noteworthy apartment ; but 
here, surrounded by so much that was sordid — 
nay, almost barbaric — it was little short of unique. 
Pointing to a long baiiihoo cliair wliich fitted a 
corner beneath azi enormous CuutOne.S6 dragon, used 
for burning pastiles, tlie German hade Browne seat 
himself. Before tlie latter did so, however, he 
handed the Geriviau the letter with which Herr 
Sauber had furnished liirn. The other took it, cut 
the flap of the envelope with a jade paper-knife, 
and, drawing fortli the contents, placed an enormous 
pair of .spectaole.s upon liis nose, and read them, 
thoronglily. Upwards of five minutes had elapsed 
between the time Browne had given him the letter 
until he spoke again. These long delays wore 
having a bad effect upon tlie ynmig man's temper; 
they strained liis nerves to breaking-pitch. He felt 
that this phlegmatic individual would not hurry 
himself even if another’s Bxi.stauce depended upon 
it. To all intents and purpo.ses he had united in 
his person the apathy of the xVsiatic with the 
stolidity of the Teuton. 

‘Now dat I look uhon it, I do remember Herr 
Sauber,’ the other replied. ‘ It was once dat we, 
very good friends were, but it is many years dat 
I heard of him.’ The old fellow wagged his head 
solenndy until liis glasses shook upon his nose. 
The recollection of the incident, wliatever it was, 
seemed to afford him considerable satisfaction, 
though wliy it should have done so zvas by no 
means apparent to Browne. 

‘But with regard to what lie says in the 
letter?’ tlie young man at last exclaimed in 
desperation. ‘ Will you be able to help me, do 
you think V 

‘Ah! I know noddings about dat,’ .said Schmidt. 
‘1 do not understand what dis bnainess is. If it 
is Chinese silk, or curios, or gondiments of any 
kind, den .1 know what you want. Dero is ho 
one, on dis island can subbly you so goot as 
Johann Schmidt.’ 

, Browne did not know what to say. For his 
own. sake he knew tliat it would not be safe to 
broach such ■ a delicate .subject to a man like the 
.one seated before him, whose only idea in life 
■ seemed to^ be to cross one fat leg , over tliq other 
l and to fill and siiioke his pipe untiT the room 
was one large tobacco-cloud, unless he wa.s quite 
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cei'taiu of tliat person’s identity with the iiidi- 
vidiuil to whom he had been' directed, to .apply, 

‘ To put tljo matter in a untsliell,’ said Browne, 
lowerin',' his voice a little In order that it should 
not carry furtlier than tlie man seated before 
liini, ‘ I understood from Herr Sauber tlnit if 
any one happened to hava a friend who had the 
niisfortuiie to he compelled to stay, rather longer 
in a certain place than was quite, conducive to 
his health or peace of mind, hy applying to you 
au arrangement might possibly he made whereby 
his release might be effected.’ 

Herr Schmidt for the first time took the pipe 
out of his mouth and looked at him. ‘Bardoii, 
mein frien, hut I do not understand wliat is meant 
by dat speech, ’ he said. ‘If do place where dat 
frien of yours is living is not to his health suited, 
why does not he elsewhere goV 

Though Browne felt luornlJy , certain that the 
man understood what he meant, lie did not feel 
justified in speaking more plainly at the moment. 
He liiid to feel hia way hel'ore lie definitely coni- 
niitted himself. However, a little reflection was 
sufficient to sljow him tliat it would bo impos- 
sible to make any progress at all unless be spoke 
out, and tluit even in tlie event of his doing so 
he would not be placing himself in any way in 
the other’s power. He accordingly resolved upon 
a line of action, 

‘The truth of the matter is, Herr Schmidt,’ ho. 
saidy leaning a little forward and speaking with 
all the emphasis of wliieli he was master, ‘.I 
happen to liave a friend who k at the present 
tiaiB coiiflhed on a certain Island. He is in 
delicate healtli, and las friends are anxious to 
get him aiviiy. Now, I have been informed that, 
,if suitable terms can be arranged, it would be 
possible' for you to. effect tliis escape. Is tliis so?’ 

‘Mine goot' frien,’ said the German, ‘let ine tell 
you dat you speak too plain. Tliewyords dat you 
talk mit me would make trouble mit uiy frieiis 
de police. Besides,, dere is no esgaping froui.der 
jail ubon dis island.’ 

‘I did not say anything about the jail upon 
this island,’ said, Browne ; ‘the place I mean is 
a very long way from here.’ 

‘Well then, Noumea, perhaps?’ 

fNo, not Noumea,’ said Browne. ‘If I am to 
enter, into more explanations, 1 might say that my 
friend is, a Russian, and that he is also a polith, 
calj :: prisoner.’ . He stopped and watched Herr 
Selimidt’s face anxiously. , Tlie latter was sitting 
bolt .upright in his ohuir, .with a fat- hand resting 
on:' either knee.; his spe,ctacle,s were pmsUed on to 
The top of .his : ihead, and; his long pipe was still 
in.: his moutli.: Not a sign escaped him .to . show 
that he understood. 

: ,‘:.r dink :dat mein old comrade, .TJeir Sauber,; 
must Ivave fbeen drunken mit too , umch, schnapps 


when, he talk mit you. What should Joliann 
Schmidt have to do mit Russian bolitical 
brisoners? His piziiiess is mit de curios of China, 
mit silk, rice, ginger, but not mit de ting.s you 
do speak to him about.’ 

‘Tlieti I am to understand that you can do 
nothing to help me?’ said Browne, rising from 
his chair as if to take leave. 

‘Ror mineself it is not possible,’ returned the 
other,. vvitU great deliberation. ‘But since you 
are a frien of mein old comrade Sauber, den i 
tilde over tings and gaiise inquiries to be made. 
I)i.s a very strange worlc is, and dere are many 
men in it. I do not tell you dat it gaimot be 
done, but it will bo difficult. Pei'liap.s dere may 
be a man to be found wlio will gouununicate mit 
your friend.’ 

Tlie meaning of tliis speeeb was perfectly clear 
to him. In plain English, it, of course, meant 
that, while Herr Schmidt was not going to com- 
mit himself, he would find some one else who 
would. 

‘I sliould be under a lifelong obligation if you 
would do so,’ said Browne. ‘And what is more, 
I may a.s well say now I am not afraid to pay 
liandsomely for tlie service rendered.’ 

Tills time there was a twinkle to be seen in 
the German’s eye. ‘ I know noJdings at all about 
wliat you speak ; you will remember dot,’ said lie. 
‘But I will do de best I can. If you write me 
now on a paper de name of your, frien, and de 
place where lie i.s— -how sludl we say fr-iiow stay- 
ing, I will let yon Iciiow what de price would 
be, and wlion der work can be done. It: will he— ■ 
how you call it?— a readj'-money transaction.’ 

‘I desire it to be so,’ said Browne a little; 
sliorll}'. 

Tiiere was silence between them for a few 
moments. Tlieir Schmidt inquired Avhere Browrie’s 
yacht was ancliored. Browne informed him ; and 
as he did so it struck him tliat this was a rather 
curious remark upon Ids companion’s part, if, as 
he had led him to belieye at the beginning of 
the interview, lie knew nothing Avhatever about 
liis coming to Hong-kmig. He did not commeut 
upon it. 

‘Dat is goot, den,’ said Schmidt. ‘ If 1 flud' 
a man who will run de: risk, den I -will goiu- 
muuicate mit: you before den : o’clock to-niglit.’, 

Browne tluuiked him; . anjj: feeling tliat tiiey 
had reached the. end , of the : intendeiv, : bade hiui' 
good-bye and passed through the shop out into. 
the. street once more. His coolie Avas still seated 
on the .shafts of his ricJtshd; and Avlieii Browne- 
hacl mounted they r eturned at a smart trot, by 
the . way . they had . come, to the .Club. Here be- 
found, his friends awaiting him. They had done 
the sights of the city, and were: now eager to get, 
back to the yacht once more. 
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THE SILVER 

T is undeniable tliat the hardened 
salmou-fishci' will, under all cir- 
cumstances of time and jdace, 
maintain the absolute superiority 
of salmon-fishing to every other 
form of sport, whether by land or 
sen. The hunting-man may talk of his love for 
the woodland and the furrow, for the music of 
horn and hound, and the little red rover whose 
chase makes the welldp ring, and may say it is 
the ‘sport of kings.’ The yacditing-nuiu may 
.steep his affectioms in the ocean, and declaim at 
length of the peerless beauty of his racing ‘ 40 ,’ 
as, with her wliite wing,s spread, she plongh-s her 
^vay through the flashing waters, cutting the blue 
waves like a knife, and dasliing the white foam 
from her Imws— a tiling of life and joy. And 
so with the proud posses.sor3 of deer-forest mid 
grouse-iiiQor, the former perli!ip.s at the princely 
price of Hfly pounds a .stag, or more. Tliey 
may dwell on tlm special delights of the stalk 
and the grou.se-drive, the dog.s working on the 
hill, the whir of the covey as tiiey rise, or the 
sweep of an old blackcock a.s he circles high 
in the air. But it is all to no purpose ; the 
salmoii-flsher remaiii.s of tlie same opinion still, 
and no ‘ bigot of the iron time,’ of whom the 
gi'eat Sir Walter speaks, e\-c*r helil to hk opinion 
more : firmly than he. And if the lislieruiau of 
aiiytliing less than the lordly &ilmo salur suggests 
that Iiis own choice form of .sport i.s worthy the 
attention of all brethren of the angle, and may, 
in sofiie aspect", even surpass the quest of the 
kiiigly fi,sli, the salmun-fislier, it i.s true, may not, 
out of a studious politeness, say much hi rtqily, 
but a.s.surc‘i!ly lie irill thinh a good deal. If ho 
does not deem it worth while to dispute the 
statement, you may take it as equally certain that 
ho does not admit it as true. 

Yet there is another kind of fishing which has 
in it elements of fusciiiatiun and variety, which 
costs less, and which, from some points of view at 
least, may almost claim an equality of jileasure and 
ill tere.st with the greater form of .sport; we mean 
the ,pur.sviit of the sea-trout, the &dmo trutta, or 
Fario anjentms of the naturalist. To begin with, it 
has, as T have said, an element of variety. I suppose , 
it is pretty n'cir established that the great Sutem : 
salar will not, under any known circum.stunces 
— e.vcopt perhaps once in a lifetime — rise to an 
artificial fly ill the sea, or even in the brackish 
water of an estuary ; and that if you vvish to 
catch him there you must take your chance, 
and; that a very second-rate one, of securing him 
by .trolling with , , the minnow, prawn, sand-eel, , 
;or, other coiiiparatively ignoble lure. But tlie, 
lively sea-trout, whether fiill-grown or in the 
iyouthfril .statS distinguislied throughout the north, 
soutlij and west of, iScutlaud by the nanies ...of 
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the finnoch, the lierling, and the whitling, rises 
readily to tlie ily in the voes and sounds of 
Orkney- and Shetland, in the sea-lochs of the 
Western Higlihiads, and in the tidal rivem both 
of the east and west coasts of Scotland ; and 
very pretty and attractive fishing it is, and often 
full of pleu.surable excitement. 

To drift along the bays of a we.sterii sea-loch, 
such us w'O know well, and, with a favourable 
bi'eeze from the seaward, to cast towards the 
shore, under the overluingiiig brow of tangle- 
covered gray rock, or by iiuii'gin of yellow .siind, 
with here and there a tree bending from the 
green bracken-covered sward towards the water’s 
edge ; to liook a tliree-pouiider sea-trout, strong, 
bright as silver, and iinstiiict with life, now 
spinning out the reel with a rapid ‘birr’ towards 
that dangerous floating ma.S3 of seaweed, now 
causing you quickly to lower the point of your 
rod as lie .spring.s a couple of feet in tlie air ; 
and finally to hind him from the limpid sea-green 
water, and see this fine fish struggling, but in 
safety-, in the bottom of the boat, are each and 
all agreeable sensaticms to the eye and heart of 
the angler. All around you are the eteniuT hills 
— the two ‘Shepherds of Etive’ (Bnachaill Etive) 
guarding the distant pass, the peaks of Ben Starav 
and Ben Cruaclian piercing the mi.st above yoii; 
and uotliing but mountaiu.s, sea, ami sky every- 
wliere. Here a mallard drake or brown eider- 
duck skims along the surface of the looli ; there 
a pied oy.-ter-catcher hurries across your bows j 
while yonder under the trees by the shore is a 
stag from the great forest hard by, standing at 
gaze. What more wild or lilting aoeompaiiiinents 
to .sport could tlie votary- of old Izuak’s gentle 
art, or the lover of Nature mid ita sights and 
aound.s, desire ? 

But the haunts of the sea-trout are as viu'iou.s 
as their idiosyncrasies and .moods. Granted a 
possible run from the sea, and you shall find 
them in almost all waters. With a faculty for 
travel and exploration unrivalled by any other 
fresJi-water fish in <iur islands, and a seemingly 
dauiilless courage, they will pass through , river 
and loch to the farthest and most inaccessible, 
streams uiiipiig, the hills, and ascend these, over 
falls and through ,rapid.s, almost to their sources, 
provided only they, have water to cover them 
and food sufficient to exist upon. And there are 
few prettier sights to the ey-e of the angler than 
to see the sea-trout leaping the white falls of one 
of these mountain streams, often failing in lire: 
attempt at first, but renewing it again and again. 

. The .lochs and rivers of the west coast of 
Siiotlaud and, of the Outer and Inner Hebrides,, 
taken as a whole, provide— with the exception 
perluips, .of ; Orkney and Shetland, .some of the 
Aberdeeiishire rivers, and the northern' and north- 
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eastei'n coasts of Sutherlttud — the best sea-trout 
iislihig in the British Isles, although the lochs 
and rivers of the west coast of Ireland also yield, 
many of them, exceedingly fine sport. Haturally, 
however, the number, character, and size of the 
fish caught vary considerably in ditferent lochs 
and ttreauis. A really good sea- trout loch, with 
a free run from the sea, , and the chance of an 
occiisioiuil salmon or grilse, to arid variety to the 
basket, is a very desirable posse, ssion ; and on a 
rough day, to hook a good ii.sh, fresh-run from the 
sea, on a small fly-rod and fine tackle, from a 
rocking boat, is alway.s an exciting performance; 
as it is exliihu'uting on a bright and sunny 
one to see hi.s silver aide glinting through the 
blue water as, liaving taken your fly well on 
the surface, ho goes off on hia first strong rush 
towards the deep water. Yet, for our own part, 
wb prefer to catch sea-trout, when we can, in a 
good Highland river. Tlio rapid sweep of watei', 
the rugged banks, the rocks and boulders iu mid- 
stream, all give additional chances to tlie flsli, 
and add appreciably to the zest of play and 
capture; while the work for them is distinctly 
harder, and there is au infinitely greater variety 
of incident tliau can ever be the case in fishing 
from a bout. 

Wa know a typical livar of this kind, famous for 
its salmon and sea-trout fishing, where the sport 
is no . arm-chair pastime— turbulent in places with 
a wealth of . white water and curling wave, hut in 
others pos.sossing those delightful reaches and pools 
bbioved of the sea-trout, where the strong rush of 
the ..water sh.ades off into the more gently flowing 
and, silently rippling run of perhaps three to four 
or, five feet in depth. Wherever you lindfsiich . 
places, they are an almost never-failing home, of. 
ills B'ario argenteiis. But .still, fish over them never 
so deftly, and with the most cunningly devised 
flies,, you will not alway.s succeed in tempting 
those nio.'it capricious beauties of the stream tori.se. 
Ill : many thing.?, indeed, they ai'e uncommonly 
akin to their great relative the Sahno safar, and 
in uothiiig, we think, more so than their extreme 
sensitiveness to conditions of weather and water, 
particularly the former. For our own part, in 
.fishing for sea-trout with Hy — and we do not care 
for any other mode — there is nothing we dislike 
so much as a dark, heavy sky, or mist, or a 
close, warm, windless day, for tinder such condi- 
tions the, attempt is almost always labour lost ; ' 
.while, on the other hand, there is nothing we want 
more than, bright suushino, with perhaps oceasional 
passing clouds and a few drops, of rain to freshen 
the water,; a . cool . westerly, breeze, and, ..towards 
eveningj. au absolutely clear atmosphere and sky. 

. Then there are no fi.sb, :in. our experience,, which 
will rise more freely, or more gamely, purticularly' 
just at and: after sunset ; and if the. : water: be 
also: in a favourable coiulition^neither' too. high' 
nor too low— and the fish there and fresh up from 
the sea,; any - average :: fisherman, should have no 


difficulty in making a heavy basket in a compara- 
tively short space of time. The habits of the 
sea-trout are singular in several respects, and 
differ considerably from those of the yellow trout ; 
hut wo have observed that, given fairly favour- 
able conditions of weather and wateiy there are 
generally at least three distinct ‘ takes ’ or rises 
in the course of the day — namely, one in the early 
morning ; one in the afternoon, some time be- 
tween three and five o’clock ; and one, as we have 
said — and that the best of all — just at aud after 
sunset until dark. 

Of cour.se the weight of sea-trout varies very con- 
siderably, from the heavy fish of four, five, and 
six pounds got on the Sutherland and Hebridean 
coasts, or in the voes of Shetland trolling with 
tlie sand-eel or minnow, to the lively and sportive 
herling or flnnock of the Esk, the Annan, the 
Awe, the Earn, aud other rivers, which average 
from luilf-a-pouiul to a pound. Tlie gameness, 
strength, and agility, if we ina}’' use the word, of 
these yearling sea-trout, on tlieir first return from 
the salt water to their natal element, are extraor- 
dinary, and, with the more delicate kinds of tackle, 
iu a strong, free-running stream, they give alto- 
gether excellent sport. But there are two special 
necessities iu fisliing for them, and the.se are a 
reel which runs with perfect smoothness and free- 
dom, aud a rod with a reasonaldy . pliant top. 
The month of the sea-trout, particularly when it 
comes up from the sea as a finnock, is nmch 
softer than that of the yellow trout, and it is 
always a more volatile fish, .so that any check on 
the reel, or e.xtra stiffness in the rod, when the 
fish takes the fly, e.specially in a heavy: stream, 
ahnost certaitily means the speedy freedom of the 
fish and the profound disgust of the angler. - 

In fishing a We.st Highland river for soa-troiit 
during the month of September last, \y.ith one 
or two friend.?, we hooked and ran no less than 
fifteen siilmon and grilse on small trout-flies and 
couii)aratively fine tackle, and that, curiously 
enough, when none of the .salmon .species proper 
would so milch as look at an ordinary salmon- 
fly even of the .smalle.st size. Heedle.ss to say 
that, with such tackle, a light rod, and a swift 
aud heavy running water, we did not land a 
large, proportion of these fish, while some of them 
made very short work of cast and flies; but tluit 
WO: even landed five of the grilse hooked under such 
conditions maybe regarded as a fortunate circum- 
stance, and no doubt it bespoke the exercise of 
considerable patience and. anxiety in the effort 1 
.Naturally, however, those five grilse had an added 
value in: our eyes ; and yet we niu.st confess we 
were, in catching . them, not very unlike that 
apocryphal Indian sportsman who is said to 
have gone out to shoot in tlie jungle with ball- 
cartridge in tlie right barrel for tiger, and No. 8 
shot in the left barrel, for .snipe, but who inconti- 
. neutly.discharged.;tho right, barrel at the snipe and 
■ reserved the left, with its snipe-dust, for the tiger ! 
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But even if there be no salmon or grilse 
possible or likely, there is always the ohance of 
a good sea-trout fresh from the ocean ; and no 
better sport could be wished for by the ordinary 
angler than to hear the music of the reel break 
out in double time, and to find a dancing bar 
of white and silver, well up to three or four 
pounds weight, making straight across the pool 
and causing the point of his rod to bend like a 
whiiJ ; and when at length the lisli has made his 
last leap for freedom, and is now fairly played, 
netted, and grassed, there is, for the time at least, 
one pleased and happy man in the world. 

Perhnjw it may seem strange tliis apparently 
insatiate de.sirQ of the average Briton to be alway.s 


‘killing something,’ and still more so to have it 
recognised by the world at large that this isur- 
ticular form of the exerci.se falls to be counted 
as among the purest, .simplest, and most harniless 
of life’.s. pleasures. But so it is, and has ever 
been ; and so apparently it will be until the end 
of the chapter. 

So hie to the river wi’ mo, lad, 

Tliat runs to tlie soimding sea ; 

Together we’ll tread its crystal depths, 

Where the silver trout leap free ; 

The sun shines down from the azure sky, 

And the fresh breeze curls the pool, 

And we ’ll tempt these fickle beauties forth 
If wo stay till the moon rise full. 


. T II E jSI a Iv I N (T OF A M A iST. 

CHAPTER V.— A SIGHT OP STORM. 



ijEET alone, Dick tried to be in- 
dilFerent to what had happened. 
He flung himself on the bed — the 
only seats in the room were 
benches without backs — and tried 
to find intere.st in the last number 
of Ohamhm'b’s Jotirnal, He even refrained from 
(piestiouing Pastor’s wife, when she brought in his 
supper, us to what had become of her hiishaud. 
She, poor drudge ! probably knew nothing, bub 
was ready enough to talk of the fury of the 
storm, which made it impossible to light a fire in 
the patio ; but , as she spoke the force of the 
wind died away. It was only the lull that 
precedes the liuiTioano. The atmo, sphere became 
suIFocating. Dick could not eat the unpleasaut- 
looking food the woman placed anyhow on the 
table. Hu tried to pass the time smoking at the 
open , door, watching the lightning that showed 
up the black storm-cloud fast rolling across the 
plain, which lay Hat and bare before liiiii. Then 
he tried to write a letter to his sister, but found 
lie could not concentrate his thoughts. It 
seemed impossible to wiite of a life she could 
not under, stand ; she bad written to him so 
seldom that it was difficult for him to write 
intelligently of her airairs. He flung liis pen 
away and returned to the open door ; Jerry 
joined liini, whining, and with tongue and paws 
claiming sympathy. Jerry was no coward when 
he had to tackle the fiercest rat or meet , a skunk 
on the warpath ; but this lightning and the oppres- 
sion of the atmosphere made him luiserahle and 
utterly afraid of he knew not what. Such fear 
man as well as beast finds the greatest difficulty 
in combating, for it cannot be met by tangible 
forces. The great cloud drifted nearer till it lay 
before thorn ns a wall of darkness, trailing over the 
■earth a formless mas.s, yet converging on a vague 
centre* of thicker darkness. The horror of this 
•darkness wits revealed by the ince,ssant Hashes of 


lightning — rose, violet, white ; it fell a dazzling 
veil, glimmering over the horizon ; it struck the 
fences, flaming along the wires ; it shot bolts 
of fire and tangled cliaius of light from tlie dark 
hollow above to the earth beneath. A murnuu’ 
rose in the distance, drawing nearer and nearer, 
and growing into a Imuler and loud er, roar, louder 
and more terrible than the voice of any beast 
of prey : all nature lay helpless before it. The 
iioi.se, darkiie.ss, and lightning seemed to engulf 
the solid earth. An icy blast swept before the 
storm, which now, with an onslaught of hail- 
stones, struck the house with terri/io lury. Dick 
was terrified ; the force and the va.stness of the 
powers of the air made him tremble as fearfully 
as Jerry. The wretched hut .shook ; the iron 
roofing cracked and .strained. He remembered 
thankfully that a week ago he . had bound it 
down more securely ; if it lifted in the slightest 
degree the wind would get under it, and, with a 
pair, the whole place would be blown to frag- 
ments. He seemed so utterly alone with the 
elements. No ! not alone ; out.sklo there was 
that madman wlio wished to kill him. 

‘Why had he not gone with Macdonald 1 Why 
had he left him alone? He had seen the danger. 
But no one cared what became of him ; let him 
be murdered, or killed in the .storm ; it was all 
one -to tlieiu.f , So he raved on. He, thought of 
Ills people at homo, and believed they no longer 
cared for liiim His sister wrote of her fasluon- 
able friends and of her amusements; he had no 
friends or amusements. ►She said she was glad 
: to bear that he had a hoaso of his own ; she 
would embroider scnnetlung for his drawing-room. 
‘ A house !— such a house— a hole. His father’s 
stables Were finer than his room.’ The hut rocked 
agiiin in the wind, water dripped through the 
roof, and the lightning tliat Hashed through every 
. cranny. niade the candle-light pale. Demoralised 
by fear, exeitemeiit, and misery, the boy threw 
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liiinself on liis bed and sobbed until worn out 
witli e.'kluiustioii. Then lie beeauie aware of faint 
cries outside the door. He listened as if for some 
lieu’ horror. .Jerry whimpered and scratched to 
get out. He got up and staggered across the floor, 
and opened the door, guessing rightly that it was 
the cry of a tiny kitten he had petted at times. 
There it was, drenched by the rain and scream- 
ing with fear. Taking the poor little beast in 
bis arms, be lay down again ; Jerry stretcliing 
biimiLdf at bis side, forgetting to be jealoms of bis 
rival the kitten. 

The storm had .swept on to the north, the noise 
gradually dying away and giving place to the not 
unmii,sical roar of the rain upon the roof. Dick 
grew calmer, and now only felt disgusted with 
biiuself for having given way iu so we.ak a 
nianner. He thought, ‘What a fool I have been, 
calling out like a baby for some one to take care 
of me, and feeling mi.serable because I am alone !’ 
Ho remembered having beard Mrs Hard ie ask her 
husband if ho had been afraid on some occasion 
vvlieu he hud been face to face with death, 

‘ Afraid ! ’ lie bad answered. ' Of course I was 
iu mortal fear, But there was no time to feel it. 
There is nothing so useless as being in a fright; 
set to wdl'k to gat out of danger, and you have 
no time: to be afraid.’ 

. Then there drifted into Dick’s mind, with faint 
Confused meniories, the words of a sermon heard . 
in the : old acliool chapel : ‘Be strong and of a 
good courage ; be not afraid, neither be thou 
dismayed : for tlie Lord thy God is with thee, 
whithersoever thou goest.’ His obscure tlioiights 
ami confused ideas gradually grow clear to hk 
inteiligenooi Like a flash of light he imder.stood 
the sermon, which at the time hud meant nothing 
to him. Now he realised that to reach the ideal 
of irianhood—to be strong and of a good counige 
— it wnis necessary to fight a fierce fight to over- 
come one’s own w’eakness, and that to ho master 
of one’s life one must learn to stand alone and 
defy trouble. 



.OHAPTEB VI. — AN ENEMY AX HIS GATE. 

HE sun had been up barely an hour 
when Hardie rode into the of 

El Plato. Seeing no one about, ho tied 
up his horse, and, opening , the door of 
Dick’s ; room, shouted, ‘ Where are you, Milner ? 

. Not i drowned by the rain , or murdered by that^ 
lunatic Pastor i ’ 

Dick rolled out of bed ; and as he caught 
.•sight of Hardie, all aglow after his niorniug 
ride, standing in the sunshine at the open door, 
the. misery , of : the . past night vanished. 

. : ‘I. am early,’ he coutiiiued, . seeing the sleepy 
lad was .at last wide awake.: ‘I have a lot’ oil: 
hand. I want: .yott: to. ride, over to’.M'acdonald’s 
■with, me to help . part some ^ cattle.^ : We can’t: get 
back to-night.’ ' . , 


‘I am ready,’ amsivered Dick. 

‘We will have some breakfast before starting. 
1 am starving — only had a cup of tea, this luum- 
iug. See to bi.'eakfast while I look up Pastor. 
I shall have it out 'with him, and send him 
jiacking.’ 

‘ No ! To-day ! But who will take over his 
work? Jo.se is not yet back from Liucolu.’ 

‘I have fi.ved nil that,’ Hardie e.\pluined. ‘Old 
Ana6ta.sio and liis sons come over tliis afternoon ; 
they w'ill conimouce ploughing. It will throw 
all the camp-w'ork on you ; but you can alway.s 
go to the old Basque when you are iu a clitti- 
culty. No one understands cattle and sheep better 
than he.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ cried Dick clieerily. He felt 
that all hi.s difficulties would he .sent packing 
with Pastor. ‘But wlnit of Jose? He is not 
much good.’ 

‘He goc.s with Pastor. The idle hound ; we 
won’t nii.ss him much. To make it .square with 
3'ou,’ continued Hardie, ‘ I am going to give you 
Ptt.stor’s screw in adilition to 3’our own. You will 
have his work to do as best you can. Aiinstasio’s 
youngest boy can help you.’ 

‘Why, thut’,s awfully good of you,’ cried 

Dick. 

‘ Not at all. I pay a man according to his 
worth. You have done here much better than 
I exqjectod. Macdonald said j'ou behaved with 
great pluck yesterday, I require a man with, 
some backbone in this place.’ As he strode out 
of the house he added, ‘ Fetch up my saddle- 
bag.s. Mrs Hardie filled them up for you some 
days ago, ami that young ass, Frank Tod, . chose 
to forget to bring them aver.’ 

Dick brought in the saddlo-bag.s and unpacked 
them. First one or two books— ‘ And the right 
aort, too,’ he muttered to himself ; letters from 
England, and a packet of newspapers ; and iu the 
second bag a pot of butter—' Good ; made by 
himself, loo,’ was Dick’s comment ; then a loaf of 
fresh broad and a ham. 

‘What luck !’ said Dick, arranging the. table. 
‘Had they come yesterday there wouldn’t have 
been much left for Hardiu’a breakfast. Here he 
comes. , , .He ciw’t have settled Pastor so quick! 

, : Hardie stepped iu at the door, smiling grimly. 

‘Did he make a row?’ asked .Dick. ‘You 
have' settled . him pretty quick.' : 

‘Row! Not much of a row. He: did nut get 
the chance. He swore a hit till I told Mm to be 
quiet.’ 

,, His language is awful when he once begins.’ 

, ‘ Yes ; but I did not let him begin. I told him 
.1 now:, knew that he was utterly dishone.st and 
all, that was wicked ; that lie nuiat leave this 
place torday j and that it would be well for him 
to keep . out of: my.: :sight iii; the future. He 
looked ' pretty eiok ;: blit all the swagger was out 
, of , him. He: even began to make excuses. Then 
.he . told mu he had only staj'ed on to oblige mo ; 
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and, na I wished, he would now go. He knew 
of wui’k that would suit him in Santa Fe, where 
he liaa well-to-do relations. Then he hegaii the 
usual rot about belonging to a good i'nmil}', and, 
after some winning, asked if lie miglit leave his 
liorsas liere till he could send for tliem. I told 
him if I found a thing belonging to him here 
after to-night I would send the viyildntes — the 
police — on his truck. That finished him.’ 

Dick iiiugliod at the discoinlituro of his eiieiin'. 

‘The ten is brewed, sir. Sorry I have no milk ; 
but, tiiaiiks to Mi'.s Hardie, there is sometliiiig lit 
to eat.’ 

‘So tliat’s wliat I brouglit along with me. 
Oiirriud my own bruiilcfast, did 11’ 

‘It’s Joll)’,’ cried Dick; and he laid the butter 
tliick on a bit of bread and filled his iiioulh till 
lie could .speak no more. 

Twenty minutes later lliey were in the .saddle 
and off. When they returned to : the estancia 
early next iiioriiiiig tliey found Anastasio and his 
boys ill Pastor’s old (juurters. A. few days later 
Dick heard that Dun Pastor had establi.slied liim- 
.self and family at the rancho outside tlie El 
Pluto fences, iili'eady de.scribed as the haunt of a 
villainous gang of cattle-stealers. He had also 
been seen at the pidpnia, and was heard to boast 
that he meant to be avenged on Don llieardo 
before he left the partido for a distant part of 
the country where ii man of hia ability was 
iiipre: fully aiipreeiated. 

In iiiauy little ways Dick was made to feel 
that lie had an eiitmiy at Ida gate. Slieep met 
with strange iiceideiits, ropes were stolen from 
the wells, and gates were left open, allowing the 
cattle to stray into the open camp. Worst of all, 
the I'enees were cut. Thi.s not oidy caused great 
iuconvoniencu, but irritiiteJ Hardie e.xtremely, 
for it .showed contempt for his authority. Dick 
wa.s sick of having to ride over and report at 
Las Tre.s Aromas llnit ho had found tlie wire 
cut when on Id.s morning rouial. It was plain 
that some one pa.s.sing from the pwlperia, rather 
than vide round the fences of El Plato, took the 
way througli the gate and across the camp, and, in 
order to p)ass out on the other side, Inid out the 
func(?. Without doubt it was Pastor. The people 
at tlie pucsto .swore tliey never .saw him pass 
tliroiigh the gate ; but at the pulperia, they spoke 
of his coTistanliy dropping in to make purchases, 
drink, and go-ssip. 

‘You luuBt put a stop to this,’ Hardie declared. 
‘ I would have him before the authorities, but 
what is the u.se1 Only bribery would secure 
Justice, and tliat I am going to have nothing to 
do with, I am told Hiat the new Juen de paa'— 
justice of the peace— is a receiver of .Hlolon 
sheep, and deals with this very gang. . What, a 
country for a white man to live in !’ 

Dick did . not : know what to answer. He 
had no idea of how best to elieckmate his 
enemy. 


‘Why don’t yon watch through tlie night and 
shoot the mail when you catch him ? ’ continued 
Hardie, with great irritation. 

‘ All riglit,’ cried Dick. ‘ I ’ll do it.’ 

‘Meet the man face to face, and show him you 
will stand no further nonsense. It is Pastor, of 
course. He is a coward, and if he seas we are 
following u]) liis trades lie may clear out. I 
shall let it be known at the pulperia what I 
think of the whole gang— tlie precious jtwz de. 
pm in piirticnlar. Tall talk goes a long way in 
this country of fools,’ 

Tliat evening Dick dined and stayed late at 
Las Tre.s Aromas. As u.sual, he enjoyed liia visit 
imnien.sely. After dinner tlie household gathered 
in the veranda. Mrs Hardie sang and played on 
tlio guitar. Then she made the young fellows 
sing in turn or join in choruses. It was late 
when Dick rode away, in excellent spirits, 
liiumuing over the songs they had heeu singing, 
and trying to recall the gay .SpaiiDli tunes Mrs 
Hardie had played on tlie guitar. After passing 
through the El Plato gate, and exoltangiiig a few 
words with the sleepy peon who locked it behind 
him, he turned ami rode round tlie fences in- 
stead of making directly for the house. As he 
came near the place where the wires had been 
so often cut and mended, with a tliriU of ex- 
citement iie saw a horsemau gallop towards him 
at a little di.stance, but in the faint mpou- 
light clearly di.stiiigaishable. Withoat liesitatiiig, 
Milner urged his pony into a quick gallop, pull- 
ing up when he reached the spot where the , rider 
was likely to strike the fences. Dick waited, 
lioliling out his revolver to show wlioever it was 
that he was armed. But he was nut to muet 
with au adventure that night. The advancing 
figure suddenly pulled up and twisted his liorse 
round, vanishing in the darkness with great, 
I'apidit}’ ; perhap.s he had caught sight of the 
gleam of metal as tlie motiou]e.ss houseman came 
into view. At the moinent Dick felt di.sgusted 
at losing this chance of showing his detormina- 
tiou to face his enemy. It seemed almost au 
unreality, so quietly and .swiftly Iiad tlie horso- 
niau come and gone. Yet lie had seen him 
dhtinctly, even in the vincertaiu light, and 
doubted, by his, outline, that he was hardly big 
enough to be Pastor. For what purpose was he 
there if not for harm? It was not the hour to 
seek for stray sheep ; there was uo road there, 
as there was uo gate for a league or so along 
the fence on eitlier hand ; no gaucho or criollo 
horse would think of leaping au obstacle. 

He sent Angelo next niorning on a round of 
in.spectiou. He returned to report that no wires 
wore cut or anything of a suspicious character to 
be discovered. 

Night after night, Dick was up and out at all 
hours. Sometimes Angelo went ■ with him ; and 
once; together, tliey crossed the open on foot, 
and prowled round the rancho where Pa.stor , was 
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supposed to be. Notliing came o£ this visit to 
the robbeiV deii ; but Dick’s enthusiasm caused, 
his conipanioiis to give him tlie name of Sherlock 
Holme.s. Angelo on tiiese midnight expedition-s 
taught his nni.ster luanj' tliing.s not to be found 
in book.s, but of lasting value all the same ; he 
could not, however, train Dick’s eyes and ears, 
spoilt by a life of civili.sation, to .see like a cat 
in the dark and to hear like a dog. Thougli 
they never caught any evil-doers, their vigilance 
bad good results, for no further mischief was 
done. Pastor was, without doubt, a coward. 

When Dick had told Hardie he could ride he 
made no idle boast. As a lad he had spent many 
holiday.? with an uncle who lived to hunt; and, 
linding lu.s nephew a plucky, determined little 
fellow, ha had , spared no pains to teach him to 
ride in a style tliat pleased his critical taste. 
Being a good rider, Dick soon became a fairly 
good polo-player ; this ensured him many a holi- 
day, spent at one or other of the neiglibouring 
estancias. As a wiml-np of the season’s plajr, 


Macdonald entertained all the polo-players within 
an area of fifty miles. They came driving the 
poiiie-s before tliem, and .spent three days playing 
polo, racing, and dancing. The one good room in 
the Iiouse was shared by the three ladies — the 
only ones in the district — who had hard work 
dancing witli the dozen and odd men. Shake- 
downs and the hay-stack served the others as beds. 
On returning from this holiday — which he could 
truly consider the happiest time since he had left 
home — he was met by Angelo, who, with a grin, 
told him : ‘Some enemy, knowing the jjatrSn was 
away, had not onlj' cut the wires, but torn up 
two or three of the posts of the fence.’ 

Dick, tired as he was, declared to the delighted 
Angelo that he would take no rest till ho had 
come face to face with Pastor ; for, he learnt 
from Angelo, Pastor was seen hanging about 
when he and Hardie were at the polo-meet. 
Though he haunted the pulperia and rode about 
all day, be could come acro.ss no traces of the 
wily gaucho. 


LES PO.RTEITSES OP MARTINIQUE. 



;!]HE Creole porteuse, or feuiale carrier, 
of the West Indian island of 
Martinicpua is certainly one of the 
most remarkable physical types* in 
the world. Her erect carriage and 
/Steady, swift walk im2:iress the 
observer .with an idea of strength and litlieness ; 
.and the puissant .sliapeliness of her semi-nude 
tor.sp, ruddily swart like .statue metal, her rounded 
limbs falling uncon3ciou.sly into perfect grace of 
attitudes, complete the jjleasure one always feels 
in oontampilatipn of feminine force and 

eonieliness. 

. Iir Martinique nearly all the transportation of 
light merOhandise-— including meats, fruits, vege- 
tables, and other food-stufts — to and from the 
interior is effected upon the lulinaii head. A large 
part of, the female population are proficient 
carrier.s. , Thus, at a very early age the girl who 
is fated to be a porteuse begins the practice of her 
life-work. Even as young as five or six she has 
learupd to carry light weights npoii her head.; 
and it .is a. fact somewiiat antagonistic to the 
/accepted, assertion of physiologists, that,, far from , 
eheckiug. the growth and curving the sj)ine of. 
the child, she actually, improves under the treat- 
ment. At the, age of nine or ten she can' carry 
thus a heavy, basket or tray containing’ a weight 
of: froin twouty-five to thirty pounds. She then 
hegina tp/,go on long peddling jonrneys ' with her 
mother,; elder si.ster, or responsible feinale friend, / 
\yalkjug barefoot, as, many , as fifteen miles Arlay.'^ 
At eighteen: :sh6 is vigorous and toiigli as a .inoiin* ’ 
:tain pony,: and, like, most inonntaiu-hred women, " 
she is oomely. She carries now upon her head/ a 


tray and burden of from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and fifty pounds, earning less than 
thirty shillings a month by travelling fifty, miles 
a day as an itinerant .seller. Eorty or fifty miles 
a day, alwa3's bearing a burden of over olio 
hundred iioiuuls — for stones are added as the tray 
is emiitied of merohamliae, to maintain, tiie ctis- 
tomniy weight — - and this for an income of a 
franc a day ! Out of this franc she has. her fpod 
and sleeping quarters to procure, and her clothes 
to get. Twenty franc.s a year \vill keep her in 
clothes. A brief chemise and n light calico, robe 
constitute her travelling apparel. On her head 
she woiu's a soft tbche, or pad, upon wUicli the taik 
(tray) is pduced. She wears no .shoes ; she needs 
none. The sole.s. of her feet are tougliened to 
something like india-rubber, feeling no asperities 
of surface, bidding defiance to the sharpest iiiiit.s. 
Her food is sinqiie— -five sous a day for bread or 
biscuits, . a few sous ior a ragoM, a. iew soue for 
some cheap liquor to mix with her drinking- 
water;, perhaj).? fifteen sous: in all. Her .sleep- 
ing quarters might be expected to bring lier: 
daily exjienses up to a franc ; nevertheless, such 
is .her ability to, eopnotnise that she licit only 
manages to live on her income (which .seems 
incredible), hut actually saves enough to set her- 
self np in some simple business when her youth 
and phy.sical powers decline. 

In every .season, in almost every weather, the 
makes her trijis, indifferent to rain, as 
her good.s are, protected by a waterfiroof covering. 
iTliongh she is often wet through and chilled by the 
cold.iwiud.s of the mountains, Hucli is her vitality 
that she. seldom suffers from fevers, either malarial 
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or rlieumutic, Pneumoiua is her dreaded enemy, 
as, once it fastens upon her, she frequently suc- 
oumhs after a frightful illness of not iiioi’e than 
forty-eight hours. Thi.s susoeptibility to pneu- 
luonia may be, probably is, due in the treinendon.s 
strain put upon the neck and chest by the pro- 
longed muscular tension required to balance a 
heavy head-load. Generally the weight is so great 
that, once loaded, no porteuse can nnload herself 
without assi.stance. For her to attempt to do so 
would be to run the risk of bur.sting a hlood- 
ve.ssel, rupturing a muscle, or wrenching a nerve 
asunder’. To sit down is to court the clanger of 
a broken nock. Her only .safety lie.s in maintain- 
ing perfection of balance. When she desires to 
unload she asks assistance ; and she does not 
hesitate to appeal to a rich planter or a wealthy 
merchant for aid, which is invariably gladly 
rendered. 

Wben assuming her burden there is usually a 
wince and muscular shudder as the weight is 
placed upon her head. The load is not properly 
balanced, and with both hand.s she settles it, get- 
ting the centre of gravity in direct line with her 
spine. A quarter of an inch any way out 'of abso- 
lute equilibrium and her nook would snap. With 
her loud in jjarfect equipoise, however, she moves 
away with a long, springy step in a walk so even 
that her burden never sways. At a gait that 
few Europeans would care to follow for more than 
ilfteen ininute.s, .she travels up hill and clown 
from sunrise till sunset (eleven hours and forty- 
two minutes, being the briefest West Indian day) 
over the excellent national roads, more than 
thirty in all, with , n total length in exces.s of 


‘A. VI SIT TO SIR GI 
AFTER TWO HR 

the 2d of May 1692 Sir George 
Mackenzie of Eosehiingh, the eminent 
Scottish jurist and ‘King’.s Advo- 
cate,’ died in London. The body, 
after being embalmed, was brought 
north to Scotland. Robert Chambers 
relates that ‘he lay several days in state in the 
Abbey of Holy rood House, whence tire remains were 
conveyed to the Greyfriara’ Churchyard, attended 
by a procession consisting of the Council, the 
nbhilitjq the College of Justice, the College of 
Physicians, the University, the city clergy, and 
many others.’ 

Two hundred and seven years ago! Yet, a few 
months ago, the , writer held in his the hand of 
the great Lord Advocate of Charles the Second’s 
‘Kingdoni of Scotland.’ As the oircumstances are 
somewhat extraovdinarj', a short account of them 
may not be amiss. To the grand old churchyard 
of Greyfriar.s niany an , Edinburgh citizen feels 
an almnst iuviucible attraction. Its distinctively 


tliree hundred miles. Magnificent highways are 
these ; solid, broad, perfectly graded j connecting 
town with town and hamlet with hamlet, wind- 
ing over niouutaiiis by zigzags to heights of 
twenty-five hundred feet, traversing the primeval 
forests of the interior, now following the edge of 
a dizzy precipice, now dipping into tlie loveliest 
of tropical valleys. Through all these pha.ses of 
scenery the porteuse travels with iinslackened qiace, 
carrying her employer’s wares to families in tlie 
most distant parts of tlie island. 

Veritable Caryatides are the ‘girls’ who carry 
the bread of the groat bakeries of Fort-de-France 
and St Pierre. They are undoubtedly the heaviest 
laden of Us porteuses, carrying baskets of prodigious 
size far up into the mountains before daylight, 
that the country families may have their bread 
fresh for breakfast. Veterans of extraordinary 
physical strength are these bakers’ ‘girls,’ and 
they receive, in addition to their pay of about six- 
teen shilling.s a inontli, a loaf of bread per diem. 

Despite the coarseness of their meagre fare and 
tlie strenuous work which tliey perform upon it, 
these piorieuses of the ‘island paradise' are singu- 
larly sweet-tempered. Their speech together is 
like the cooing of pigooins. ‘ Coument on yd, eM? 
Go'iment ou kalld?’ (‘How art then, dear? How 
goes it with thee?’) is the usual salutation j and 
this the answer: ‘ Toutt douce, clik Et ou?’ (‘All 
sweetly, dear. And thou ? ’). But there is some- 
thing almost pathetic in the cry, 'Ah! ddchdge 
main vite, chi! vioin lasse, lasae!’ (‘Unload me 
quickly, dear, for I am very weary’), witli which 
they greet eaclr other at the end of the day’s 
journey. 


DORGE MACKENZIE’ 
fNDRED YEARS. 

hi.storio character, the intimate manner wherein 
it has been associated with both tlie weal and 
the woe of the Scots capital, the fact also that 
within its walls sleep many of those who con- 
tributed their quota towards making our land great 
in the noblest sense of the word— all these, con- 
siderations invest the old graveyard, to every lover 
of our romantic town, with an interest that is at 
once intense and permanent. Among these in- 
dividuals I must rank myself. Few indeed are 
the weeks during the course of which I do not 
find opportunity to spend an hour wandering amid 
the tombs, wliile around me the roar and bustle 
of the great city seem to die away into the mystery 
of infinite distance. 

On one afternoon in particular, a few months ago, 
I was sauntering slowly along the upper walk ou 
the southern side of the graveyard. At last I 
approached the circular dome-shaped mausoleum 
well known as the burying-place of Sir , George 
Mackenzie. Idi tier the boys of last century, and 
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of tlio early yeare of this, were accuBtomed to 
troop in order to evince at one and. the same time 
tlieir ‘courage’ and sectarian niiscliievonsness by 
niarching up— nsnully in twos and threes — to the 
door of tlie vault ami shouting: 

‘Ehxidy Mackinyie, ooino oot it ye daur, 

Lift the sneok and dr.aw the har’ 

—after which the 'heroes’ would decamp instanter, 
fully perauiwled in their own minds that, far down 
below, the corpse of the great eneiny of the 
Covenanters would ‘girn’ for very impotent rage, 
and even, as an awe-stricken crone once assured 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘ tak’ a carwallop in his collin.’ 
Here also in this dkmal abode, during the year 
1783, James Hay found refuge for several weeks. 
He was a youth of oidy eighteen years of age, 
the son of a stabler in the Grassmarket, yet lie liail 
been condemned to death for robbery. With tlie 
help of his i'ather, he managed to break ward from 
the old Tolbooth — a prison famous rather for the 
niimher of criniinala tliat escaped from it than for 
those, it retained— and to reach the tomb of the 
great jurist. Here he concealed him.self, being 
a.ssisted in ids extremity with food by the. Heriot 
hoys— tO: which institution he had at one time 
heldngqd — until he managed to get clear away. 

. Siioli memories of tlie past were flitting through 
my mind as I slowly wandered past the mausoleum, 
when, to: my surprise, I observed the door of it to 
be open. I stopped in front of it, and endeavoured 
to peep in. But nothing could I behold. Just at 
this moment, however, the caretaker of tlie grave- 
yard, with whom ,I was acquainted, approached 
and seemed as tho.ugh he were nhout to enter the 
niausoloutn. I Inquired the reason of the : door 
being . left open, and was informexl that, owing to 
some necea.sary repairs being- effected npoii the 
masonry, an entrance to the upper .floor of the 
mausoleum had to, he . granted to the workmen. 
‘But,’ added the official, ‘all is completed, now, 
and I had just gone for the key to lock up again.’ 
Then it was that, I preferred my request to he 
allowed to gaze upon tlie coffin of one of Scotland’s 
most eminent sons. But the caretaker doiiUfully 
shook diis head, - saying that if one individual :got 
in , others would desire entrance, .also, and tliat 
the request was beyond his power, to grant. But 
I assured hi in. that my motives were not tliose of. 
mere morbid curio.sity ; that: I diad long been an 
;admirer of the great f King’s Advocate ; ’ and that,' 
•as the tomb was already open for necessary pur- 
poses, the mere fact , of my taking a look ,at the 
. remains of Sir George under these circumstances . 
would not be so bad as if the vault had been. 
..purposely : opened to '" gratify idle desire for. 
aen«ation. 

.... Eventually .lie.:con3ented. Having procured two 
canilleSj he.’led the way: into the mausoleum^ ibnt 
carefully closed ,, the . door behind us. We weve 
now on the upper ‘floor’ of the tomb, which was 
dimly lighted from osillets in the roof. On the 


right-hand side of tlie door a flight of step.s led 
down into a subterranean ohanilier dark as Erebus. 
But my guide, holding liis candle over his head, 
called on me to follow him, and together we 
descended into a pitchy blackness that could 
almost, he felt. A curioius mu-sty odour assailed 
the nostrils. The very atmosphere seemed im- 
pregnated with a flue, impalpalile, yet pungent 
dust, amid which the faint lingering odours of 
aromatic herbs and spices could be traced. The 
caretaker,- having seen me. safely down the winding 
stairs, then held his candle over his head once 
more, directing me also to do the same. By means 
of the dim light thus diffused, I saw that the 
vault contained three coffins. That in the middle 
belonged to Sir George Mackenzie. Molioniiig me 
to stand at the head, mj' guide slowly raised the 
lid of tlie shell, and there lying before ina was the 
dry, withered, crumbling body of the once dreaded 
‘Bltiidy Mackenzie.’ 

The caretaker expressed hitter indi.gnation at 
the manner in which the tomb had been dese- 
crated last century. The body liad originally been 
enveloped in a lead coflin ; but tliat had long ago 
been stolen, and probably sold for what it would 
bring. The ‘shell’ wherein the remains now lie 
is the outer eovei'ing of all, and i.s, of course, far 
too large for the body. The Temaims, however, , 
are still covered with wliat has been a slirnud of 
remarkahly fine linen, but which is now alniost 
entirely mouldered away. 

After a careful inspection of the remains as 
a whole, I endeavoured to obtain some cranial 
measurements; hut in the semi'-darkne-ss this was 
■very diflloult. Tlie head, 1 notedj was exceedingly 
small in size, in fact was unusually brachycephalic 
in character, while the occipital protuberance -Was 
strongly marked. Tlie foreliead was very low 
and retreating, while the ridges above tiie, eyes 
were very proraineiitly marked. The under-jaw 
seems to have been abnormally heavy, imparting 
in all probability a look of stern determination to 
the features. Sir George, therefore, cannot have 
been a man of what is called ‘handsome exterior.’ 
In height he apipears to have been irhout five feet 
nine inches, and was also of a slim, spare: habit 
of body. His hones are all rather liiuler than 
over the average size,: yet singularly enough those 
of both, the liamls and feet were larger than the 
average. I should: fancy Sir George Mackenzie’s 
'hand to have been: a very long oiie, with tapering 
fingers. His: right hand: I took in mine ; and, as 
ray fingers . closed over those bony, immldering 
digits, ' I felt how : singular was the circumstance 
that here, in: this: prosaic nineteenth century, I 
• should be clasping the : hand that may have 
.clasped: Drydeu’s or Oowley’s or Waller’s — a hand 
- that had signed the death-warrant of many a 
. luokless' Covenanter, a hand that had assuredly 
done , not a: little evil in its ilay, hnt had also 
done not a little good, were that good no more 
.-than -to establish' the: Advocates’ Libraij, which 
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reniaina as its memorial even until the present 
day. 

In the case of Sir George IMaokenzie’s coffin I 
also observed how unfeeling, had been the van- 
dalism of bygone days. The ornainenta of the 
outer shell Jiad all been torn off^nay, little re- 
spect .seems to have been shown, even to the 
remains themselves, inasmuch as the teeth have 
all been wrenched out of the month hy people 
who last century would delight in exciting a sort 
of shivering horror by boasting of the possession 
of one of the ‘ Bluid}’’ Mackenzie’s’ teeth. 

In the process of einbalmnient some powerful 
unguents and spices had been used, which ac- 
counts for tlie fact that the progress of decn}’ had 
not advanced further than the condition to which 
the remains have now been reduced — that of a 
dry, shrivelled, ninmmy-like frame. As one gazed 
upon the spectacle, and thought of the almost 
despotic power this man had exercised for 
many years of his life, it was a curious com- 
mentary on the instability of all things mortal 
that there was none .so poor now as to do him 
reverence. 

The other coffins in the vault were tho.se of 
Lady Stewart, which, as the caretaker informed 
mej had been subjected to very luioerenionions 
usage. He raised the coffin-lid, and I started 
back. Though the lady died so long ago ns 1786, 
so skilfully had the remains been embalmed 
that the , features were all intact, and the 
expression of the face absolutely perfect. She 
was the great-granddaughter of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, and a relative of the family of the 
Marqni.s of Bute, who i.s now the nearest living 
descendant of the great jurist of the Cavcdinc 
epoch. Into the other oofFin, which was of im- 
mense size, I did not look, My guide informed 
mo that it contained three skeletons of members 
of Sir George’s family. But the object of my 


visit liad been completed. What need to virdate 
needlessly the sanctity of the Bliuuber of the 
dead ? I had obtained the infornnition I desired, 
and accordingly we retraced oirr steps to the 
bright sunshine above. 

Sir George Mackenzie was born in Ki.'hi, and, 
as we have seen, died in 1692, aged fifty-.six'. He 
was a volnminons author, but will be reaieiubered 
rather by his Institutions of the Law of Scotland 
(1684) than hy his Vindication of Charles II., his 
Antiquity of the Enijal Line of Scotland, liis Jus 
Retjium, or his Aretina. WMth ruspect to his 
sobriquet of ‘ Tlie Bluidy Mackenzie,’ Lis alleged 
harshness and cruelties to the Covenanters have 
been greatly exaggerated. He, was simply carrying 
out his master's orders ; though, on the otlier 
hand, the fact is beyond question that his life- 
long rivah'y with Sir George Lockhart of Carn- 
wath made him more severe than he might 
otherwise have been, tlie sympathie.s of Lockhart 
with the Presbyterian section of the Seots Giinrch 
being so well known. When Lockhart wa.s finally 
raised to tlie Lord Presidentsliip of the Court of 
Session — an lionour he enjoyed only a very short 
lime before being assa.ssinatcd by Cliiesley of Dairy 
— Mackenzie was bitterly disappointed, and . alioiily 
after tUe Eevolntion retired to Oxiord, where lie 
lived a life of study and retirement until his 
dentil, about two years after his departure from 
Scotland. 

As I returned to the brilliant .sninnier sunshine 
from standing in that stilling vault beside the. 
erumhlLng remains of him who in his day had 
been, so eminent in his country’s service, the sad- 
dening conviction was forced home on me how 
auborilinate, after all, is the part plnj'ed by our 
bodies in the drama of existence, and how para- 
mount is the influence of that tiny spark of life 
which, withdrawn, leaves all behind it moiildering 
and loatlisome. 


THE MAPLE 


SUGAR AHD STRTJP I H H H S T R Y 
OF CANADA. 



N wheat, butter, ngg.s, chee.so, pork, 
bacon, beef, and fruit C'aiuula is 
fast ousting all competitors from 
the English market. Canada, that a 
few years ago was looked npim as a 
land of snow, ice, and barremiess ! 
But there is still another product distinctly 
•Canadian, and grown in no other country in the 
vvorlil .save in one state in the north-east of the 
United States, and that is inaple-sngar. In the 
provinces of Qirobcc and Ontario large foreists , of 
the maple-tree, from the .sap of which the sugar 
■and syimp are extracted, cover the country ; and 
in tVio .state of, Tennont, U.S., the maple-tree also 
flmiri.shes, hut not nearly .so extensively. 

: There are, two varieties of the maple indigenous 


to the soil of Nortliern America, from which maple- 
sugar is produced— namely, the hard and soft 
wood varieties ; neither of these grow.s to any ex- 
tent, i.f at all, ,in the fore.?ts of Europe or any other 
part of the world. Canada thus has this important 
industry, still in its infancy, in her own hands; 
and it only remains, for the product to he placed 
on the English market to create a demand for all 
the siu’plns she has to spare. At present both maple 
sugar and syrup are sold at all grocery stoiea 
throughout Canada and the United States, and 
the sale Is very large and increasing. Uiifortuimtely 
adulteration is practised to it great extent by nn.. 
scmpnlotis . manufacturers and dealers,, especially 
in: the .United States ; otherwise it is questionable 
whether the quantity now produced would supply 
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the present ooiisumptioii. There are still on the 
Qanadian side thousanils of acres of trees avliich 
have never yet been tapped, and wliieh would at 
once he utilised should prices for the product 
justify it. Still, the available supply is not by 
any means iuexhanstiblu ; and, as the trees recpiire 
fifteen to twenty years’ growth before they can 
be tupped, a glut in the market need never be 
feared. The trees so far tapped are the wild 
growth of the forest, though I believe a few acres 
of niapla bush, as it is called, have been planted 
in the .state of Vermont, and promise, to turn ont 
profitable. The trees are tapped in early spring, 
when the sap is rising ; March and April being 
the chief months. A small hole is bored in the 
tree about two feet from the ground, a tap 
knocked seoiiroly into the hole, and a tin bucket 
hung on the tap. "When the bucket is full it is 
taken to the boiling-liouse, and the water driven 
off, , The syrup forms first, and still further boil- 
ing down produces the sugar. It is a pretty and 
novel sight to see the gathering in of the sap; 
the trees with their little buckets at tbe foot, the 
inen and cln'ldren carrying tlie full buckets to tbe 
boiling-house, the blue smoke curling up to the 
clear sky among the bushes. The tapping of the 
trees is looked forward to with the keenest delight 
by the children, who always lend willing hands 
at the gathering in of this delicious and wholesome 
fond. The sugar is put up in half-pound or pound 
hlpoUs, mitoli resembling a brick in shape ; the 
syrup is, placed in barrels or tins holding half a 
gallon and a gallon. Until the last two or three 
years the gathering and manufacturing has been 
conducted ill a very primitive fashion, and the 
product largely used for home Gonsumption. . Now 
a fair trade having grown up, more care is be- 
stowed. on the making, the tins being nicely labelled, 
and scrnpnlous oleanliness observed in the nianu- 
factiirei When the first consignments of the fre.sh 
liarvest reach the cities they arc eagerly purchased, 
as tile fresher the sugar and syrup the more 
delicious are they to the taste. In tlie early 
spring the city of Montreal receives large supplies 
from the surrounding district.s, and all the shops 
exhibit it in their windows. The prices vary 
somewhat; but the usual price for .syrup is four 
shillings to six shillings per gallon, and sixpence 
to a shilling per pound for the sugar. In the 
western provinces of Canada the prices are con- 
siderably higher. 

r The first time I tasted maple-syrup was in the 
hotel I stayed at on my arrival in Montreal. I was 
already familiar with it by name, as some American 
friends in London used constantly- to speak of it 
to; me, and to regret that they were unable to 
obtain it in BnghmcV or Scotland. These friends 
so highly praised the: syrup that I: was somewhat 
disappointed on partaking of , it at the breakfast- 
table of the Montreal hotel. Tlie preserve was' 
placed in a small glass jug with a silver lid, and hadt 
much the appearance of golden syrup; but without . 


its consistency, I noticed that nearly every one 
ate it at some course of their meal, .spreading it 
on buckwheat cakes. Wlieir I was settled at my 
home in Montreal I commenced buying it, and 
found that the taste grew upon me, and it was 
seldom absent from the table. The be.st cpiality 
has a delicious, delicate flavour, and a mucli larger 
amount can be enjoyed than of either golden syrup 
or honey, the only two .syrups that can be compared 
to it. AVliilo these two cloy and nauseate the 
appetite if partaken of too freely, maplc-syriip has 
no such effect. I have seen it eaten as a soup 
from a soup-plate ! As it is slightly laxative, it 
is largely partaken of a.s a spring medicine. 

It is strange how fond one becomes of the sugar. 
The pound block i.s out into small cubes with an 
ordinary table-knife, and forms a most agreeable 
bonne houche at tlie end of tbe dinner. Of course 
ebildreu eat it and tbe syrup at all times of the 
day, and never tire of them. Like all new foods 
to which the palate is' unaccustomed, it must be 
partaken of several times for its origiiml flavour 
to be appreciated and a fondness and taste for it 
aecpiired. Maple-.sugar is used extemsively in the 
manufacture of sweets, and is superior to the 
common sugar for this purpose. With regard to 
adulteration, there is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment should pass measures to repress it ; and tliere 
is strong agitation in favour of legislative means 
being adopted. Only last spring one of the largest 
de.alers in maple-sugar in Montreal showed me a 
tub full of one-pound bricks of new maple-sugar. 
On breaking a brick in two it was found that the 
outside was coated with a thin layer of new sugar, 
the whole of the inside being— -well, I don’t like 
to say how many years old 1 

I N M A 7. 

« Tin! liouse of May is walled with green, 

And roofed with gold and blue; ' 

Her courts are splendid in the sheen 
Of ovary liopofu! hue, 

Tbe oldest eye that comes to spy 
Discovers something, new. 

But hark I and hush ! a perfect gush 
Of music floods the air I 
It is the angel called a thrush 
Who has such joy to sp,are. 

Oh, drink of it, and think of it. 

And broken pence repair! 

There hIow.s a breath of new-horn flowers, 

And sets our souls on fire 
With love for this dear laud of ours 
That dai’e.s our hearts to tire. 

For all wo chide its wintei-tide. 

May knows our real desire. 

-Oh ! ’tia the time wdien colours rhyme 
And sounds are all at play, 

That you aud I forget we die 
And ■win a holiday. 

: Oh, lady mine, this world ’s divine 
With 7ou and Love and May ! 

J. J. Eew.. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE EMPIRE. 



|E are all Imperiali.sts now. But 
before tliere. were Imperialiate there 
was an Empire — a tangible posses- 
sion, with its many birthdays and 
its festal days, when its children 
have come of age and claimed 
their inheritance. Every year some further addi- 
tions are made to Britannia’s cpriverful ; and of 
the British Empire it is true that there is always 
a ohild-ltind, rising three or four or more years — 
some tract of land in south or west, or some island 
in the Pacific. Some one tells us that no home 
is happy where there is no baby in the cradle 
needing fo.stering care, sympathy, protection, and 
instruction. We, as a nation, should bo happiy. 
There is always some part of the British Empire 
on whicli n new Union-jack is flying, some child 
ill far-ofi’ .seas whose eyes are fixed on the 
mother country. And there are always other 
children who are coining of age ; who feel the 
blood coursing in their veins with all the full 
vigour of maturity, and who look towards the 
homeland for their birthright and for 'the loosen- 
ing of the leading-strings of early years, so that 
in place of tliem may grow up the feelings that 
hind a mother to her grown-up children. Canada 
keeps as her national festival Dominion Day; the 
United States celebrates the wresting from the 
mother country of that independence which the 
mother country was not then wise enough to 
give. The birthdays of the Empire’s sons and 
daughters deserve to be remembered, and maybe 
the day ts not far off when we shall keep one 
great Empire Day ; when from the far-off cpiavters 
of the globe, from east and south and west, sons 
and (laugh tens and grandchildren will gather 
round the mother-tliroiie as at our great Chris- 
tian festival families gather round the old fireside 
and strengthen those bonds of love and affection 
that draw us instinctively to the old folk at 
home. In empire cementing, as in empire huild- 
jiig, .sentiinsut plays its part, 

, Children have their birthdays and often revisit 
their ; birthplaces and shall the old mother 


country, amid her empire worries and domestic 
troubles, forget all the tender ties of early days, 
when she was young and free from the cares of 
many children, and when the fresh joy of living 
had not given place to the full joy of having 
given life and watched and tended its growth 
to the full stature of a nation 1 

"Where did the Empire have its birth? In 
Winchester, wliore great King Alfred’s memory 
will be celebrated this year ; in London, where 
were fought out many of those strifes that rent 
the nation when it was yet young ; in Man- 
chester or Liverpool, where commerce works to- 
day; in the Cinque Ports, where our modern 
navy had its birth ; in Windsor, where our con- 
stitutional monarchy has its ohiefest seat ; or iii 
Oxford, whence our scholar.ship flowed forth ? 
None of these can claim the honour. The Empire 
had its birth in the Golden Age, when Elizabeth 
was Queen, and Drake and Hawkins, Erobisher 
and Raleigh, ploughed far-off seas, and Devon 
men chose Devon’s chief port as the starting- 
p)oint of their roving expeditions. 

It was from Plymouth that Martin Erobi.sher 
set sail in 1676 to explore the coast of Labrador ; 
and the wonderful tales of its gold which ho told 
were among the earliest colonising impulses felt 
in England. It was from Plymouth a year later 
that Sir Erauois Drake, the borough’s most famous 
mayor, set sail on the first voyage of circum- 
navigation undertaken by any Englishman ; and it 
was to this port he loved so well that he returned 
with the little yessel laden with the spoil of his 
adventure. Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s expedition to 
found a settlement in Newfoundland .sailed in 
1584 , from Plymouth ; from this port .sailed 
Raleigh when lie discovered Pimlico Sound — an 
expedition which resulted in 1608 in two charters 
being granted hy James I. to two of the earliest 
North Aiuerican colonising companies, one started 
in Plymouth and the other in Loudon ; from 
Plymouth sailed the Mayflower, as every Amerioan 
knows even better than we Englishmen ; from 
this western qiort—' the key to freedom in the 
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West’ — sailed Captain Cook i a 1768, to explore 
tlie coasts of New Zealand and New South Wales, 
ami open the way to the first settlemeiit in 
Botany Bay twenty years later ; from Plymouth, 
from earliest days until to-day, have sailed those 
who have in the past and are now moulding the 
history of South Africa. Ever since those golden 
days which have shed their light on our island 
story, when Drake took po.ssessiou of New Albion 
in the name of his Queen, and in the: same great 
name became the pioneer of the Ea.st India Com- 
pany and planted settlements in the AVest Indies, 
Plyinoutli has been the mother-port of the New Eng- 
land.? beyond the seas, the birthplace of the Empire. 

An American traveller, Elihu Burritt by name, 
after a visit to England, wrote: ‘Plymouth, 
mother of full forty Plymouths uji and down the 
wide world, that wear her memory in their 
names, write it in the baptismal records of their 
children, and before the date of every outward 
letter.’ AVliat otlier town in England has so 
good a claim to be regarded as the birthplace of 
the Empire,, from whioli the sons and daughters of 
our fathers have sailed toward the setting sun. 
Under the wooded heights of Mount Edgcumbe, 
to he lost to sight in the mists of the English 
Cliannel 2 How . inaliy thousands of emigrants, 
who , have, ‘ turned to the New World to redress 
the balance of tlie Old,’ have carried engraven on 


the tablets of their hearts, as their last recollec- 
tions of their fatherland, the great castle-like cliffs, 
that hem in Plymouth’s Sound, and tlie fresh 
greenness of the Hoe ! England has many plea- 
sure-grounds and palace.s, but only one Hoe ; 
and even to-day its memory is of ttimcs the link 
between the Old World and tlie New. In all 
their adventures in far-off seas, the sons of Devon, 
when the}'' roved far and wide in the days of thu 
Empire’s birth, carried ever with tliem a mental 
picture of those grassy slopo-s. If tlie battles of 
England were fought in the playgrounds of 
Eton, her bloodless conquests were made on the 
green lieiglits of Plymouth Hoe, where the great 
admirals played their games. 

Wa are all Imperialists to-day. We celebrate 
Nelson’s triumpih at Trafalgar, when he put tlie 
coi'ner-stone to the Empire that two hundred 
year's lind reared and won for us the sovereignty 
of the seas, Britannia’s highways to her children’s 
homes. Might we not also have an Empire Day 
to keep greeii the memory of those great sea- 
rovers who made their furrows round the world 
and sowed the seeds of Empire'? And might not 
Motiier Piymoutli — Mother Plymoutli, who still 
sits by the sea and casta a mother’s :farthe.st 
glances towards the far-off children of her early 
days — sliare in such tribute to Greater Britain’s 
birth and growth and present greatness? 


THE BED BAT’S DAHGHTEB. 


CHAPTER XXII. 



|ID you find your friend Schmidt?’ 
inquired their host of: Brown as 
he seated liimself in a oliair and 
lit a cigar, 

‘Yes,’ tlie latter answered, ‘I 
found, him, and a curious character 
he is. : He lias some wonderful curios in his shop, 
and I could have spent a day there overhauling 
them.’ , 

‘ I should be vety careful, if I were you, what 
sort of doaling.? you have witli him,’ said the 
otlier, with what struck Browne as a peculiar 
meaning. ‘He does not hear any too good a re- 
putation in these parts. I have heard , some funny 
.stories about him at one: time and another.’ 

need not he: afraid on my- account/ 
.said Browne. ‘As I told yon in yonr office, my 
dealings, with him are of .a purely commercial 
character, and I don’t think lie has robbed me of: 
:yery much so far. . : Now, what wonld yon say if we 
were to make our way to the yacht?’ 

: ' . They.: accordingly .adjourned to 'the yacht. Per-: 
haps.as the result of: his interview that afternoon, 
Browne was in the highest of spirits. He did 
the: honours ; of ! his table royally, and Jhe . .new- 
comer ever since that clay liaa been -wont to 
declare that it was the jolliest dinner of which 


he has ever partaken in his life. HoW little he 
gue,ssed the tragedy that was. overhanging it all ! 
Of the quartette, Maas was the only one in 
any way silent. For some reason or another /le 
seemed strangely preoccupied. It :was not until 
some months later that Browne heard : from 
Jimmy Foote that that afternoon, diiriug : their 
perambulations of the city, he had excused :]iiin- 
self, and having discovered the direction of the 
telegraph station, had left them for upwards of 
three-quarters of an hour. 

‘I am not quite myself to-night,’, he said, in 
reply to a remark from Browne, ‘But I have 
110 doubt I shall he all riglit again to-morrow.’ 

. Dinner being at an end, tliej' adjourned to the 
deck, where they settled down to coffee and 
cigars,: The myriad of lights of the city ashore 
flashed out at them, ; and were reflected like 
counties.? diamonds in the still waters of the hay. 
Browne was irresistibly . remiudod of another 
liarhour-seene. At another .momentous epoch of 
his . life he had . sat on this selfsame deck and 
looked across the water at the lights ashore. 
And: what a different man he was then to the 
.man he was now:! So much had happened that 
■it seemed scarcely possible it could ho the same. 

: ...Their friend of. the afternoon proved a most: 
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interesting compiinion. He liird spent the greater 
portion of his life in the Farthest East, and was 
full of anecdotes of strange men lie had met and 
still stranger things he had seen. They reclined 
in their deck-chair.? and .smoked until close upon 
ten o’clock. Then the new-comer thought it was 
time for him to see about getting a.shore. He 
accordingly rose from his chair, and was com- 
mencing the nsiial preparatory speeches, when a 
hail from alongside readied tlieir ears. A quarter- 
master went to the bulwark and inquired who 
was calling, and what he wanted. A voice 
answered him in educated English : 

‘Can you tell me if this is the Lotus Blossom?’ 
it .said. 

‘Yes,’ nn.swered the quartermu.ster. ‘What do 
you want?’ 

‘I want to see Mr Browne, if he is aboard,’ the 
other answereil. 

‘ He is aboard,’ returned the quartermaster. 
‘But I don’t know whether he can see yon. I 
will inquire.’ 

‘ AVlio i.s he ? ’ asked Browne. ‘ Tell him to give 
yon his name.’ 

The quartermaster hailed the sampan again. 

‘ He says his name is MacAnclrew, .sir,’ lie said 
after a .short pause, ‘and if you will see him he 
sny.s he will not detain yon many, minutes.’ 

‘ Let , him come aboard, then,’ said Browne. 
‘Just tell him to look sharp,’ Then, turning to 
his guests, he continued ; ‘I wonder who the fellow 
is, and what lie wants with me at this hour of 
the night.’ In his oivii heart he tliought he 
knew pretty well. 

‘ By tlie way,’ .said hi.s guest, ‘ I should advise 
you to keep your eyes open while yon are in this 
port. You , can have no idea what queer sort of 
people you wilThave to do with; but when I 
tell you that it is t!ie favourite meeting-place for 
half the villains of the East, you will have some 
very good notion.’ 

‘Tliaiiks for the warning,’ said Browne. ‘I’ll 
liear it in mind.’ 

He had scarcely finished speaking before the 
figure of a man appeared at the top of the gang- 
way and came towards them. He was tall and 
slimly built, was dres.sed entirely in white, and 
wore a helmet of the same colour upon his head. 
From an indescribable something about him — it 
may possibly have been his graceful, carriage or 
drawl in his voice when he spoke-— he might very' , 
well have, passed for a gentleman. 

‘Mr Browne?’ he began, lifting his hat, and 
as he did so looking from one to another of the 
group. : 

‘Hy name is Brow'ne,’ said the y'onng man, 
.stepping forward. ‘ \Yhat can T do for you?’ 

‘I should he glad if you would favour, me 
with a Tow miniitea’ private conversation,’ said 
the other. : ‘ My hnsineas is important, but it will, 
belt detaih y'ou very long.’ ’ , 

: i I can easily do that,’ replied Browiie, and; as,. 
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be said it bis gue.st of the evening came forward 
to bid him good-bj'e. 

‘ Must you really go ? ’ Browne inquired. 

‘I really think I must,’ the other replied ; ‘ihe 
boat . has been alongside for some considerahle 
time, and to-morrow the homeward mail goes out, 
and I have my letters to finish. I must thank 
you for a very jolly evening. My only regret is 
that you are not staying longer in Ilong-koiig. 
However, I hope we shall see yon .on the 
return voyage, when you must let us entertain 
yon in a somewhat better fashion than we have 
been able to do to-day.’ 

‘I shall be delighted,’ said Browni as be 
shook hands ; but in bis own heart lie was 
reflecting that when be did return that way there 
would in all probability be some one with him 
who would exercise .such pontrol over Ins time 
ami amusements tluit bachelor pleasures would be 
out of the question. The man having taken bis 
departure, Browne begged bis friends to excuse 
him for a few moments, and then passed down 
the deck towards the tall individual, w'hoin he 
could see waiting for him at the saloon entrance. 
‘Now, sir,’ he said, ‘if you wish to see me, 

I am at your disposal.’ 

‘ In that case, let ns walk a little farther aft,’ 
said tho tall man. ‘Let us find a place where 
ive shall run no risks of being disturbed.’ 

‘This way, then,’ said Browne, and led him 
along the deck toward.? the taffrail. He climbed, 
up on to the rail, while his companion seated 
himself on the stern grating, and lit a cigarette. 
The light from the after - skylight fell upon his; 
face, and Browne saw that it was a countenance ; 
cast in a singularly handsome inoiilch The 
features were sharp and clear-cut, the forehead 
hroad, and the mouth and chin .showing signs of 
considerable determination. Taken altogether; it 
was the face of a man who, haying embarkeil 
Upon a certain enterprise, woirld carry it through 
or jierish in the attempt. Having lit a cigarette 
and throw'u tho match overboard, he began to 
speak. 

‘It , lias been brought to ray knowledge,’ he 
said, ‘that you are anxious to carry out a certain 
delicate piece of business oormected with an island 
a short distance to the north of Japan.' Is that 
so?’ 

‘Before you go any farther,’ said Browne, 
•‘q3eriinp.s it would be as well for you to say 
whether or not you come, from Johann 
Schmidt.’, 

:‘ jtibann Schmidt!’ replied the other, with some 
little a.stonisliment. ‘Who the devil is he?, I 
don’t know that I ever heard of him.’ 

.Ti was Browne’s turn this time to feel snr- 
, prised. ‘I,,a.sked becahse I understood that he 
was going to send .some one to me this evening,’ 

‘That is very po.s.sible,’ MaoAndrew answered, 
‘but 'let me make it clear to j'ou that I know 
nothing whatsoever of him ; in matters like^ this; 
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Ml' Brotvne, you will find it best to know nothing 
of luiybody.’ 

After this plain speech, Browne thought he 
had grasped the situation. ‘We will iiresnme, 
then, that you know nothing of our friend 
Johann,’ he said. ‘Perhaps yon have a plan 
worked out, and can tell me exactly what I ought 
to do to effect the ohject I have in view.’ 

‘It is for that reason that I am here,’ said 
MucAndrew, tvith business-like celerity, as he 
fliokad the ash from his cigarette. .‘I’ve, got 
the plan fixed up, and I think I can tell you 
exactly how the matter in question is going to 
be arranged. To begin with, I may as w’ell 
inform you that it is going to he an expensive 
business.’ 

‘ Expense is no difficulty to me,’ said Browne. ‘ I 
am, of course, quite prepared to pay a large sum, 
provided it is in reason, and I am assured in my 
own mind that the work will be carried out in a 
proper manner. How much do you think it will 
cost me V 

‘Live thousand pounds in good, solid English 
gold,’ said MaoAndrew ; ‘and what is more, the 
money must be paid clown before I put my band 
to the job.’ 

‘But, pardon my alluding to it, what .sort of a 
check am. I going to have upon you?’ Browne 
next inquired. ‘ How am I to know that you 
won’t take the money and clear put?’ 

‘Toii've got to risk that,’ said Mac Andrew 
calmly, jl see no other way out of it. You 
must trust me absolutely; if you don’t think 
you can, say so, aiuL I ’ll have nothing rvliatever 
to do with it. I won’t make yon any promise.s; 
because that’s not my -way ; hut I fancy when 
the business is finished you’ll be satisfied.’ 

.‘I hope so,’ said Browne, with a smile, ‘But 
can you give me no sort of guarantee at all?’ 

‘ I don’t see that I can,’ said MacAnclrew. ‘ In 
cases like this a guarantee is a thing which would 
be a very unmarketable commodity. In other 
words, we don’t keep them in .stock.’ 

‘It’s to be a case of my putting my nioney in 
the slot, then,: and you do the re.st?’ 

‘As the Yankees say,’ .said the other, ‘I reckon 
that is so. No, Mr Brownie, I’m very much afraid 
yon must rest content with my hare word. If 
you think I’m straight enough to pull you 
through, tty ' me ; if not, as I said just :now, . 
have nothing : more to do with lue.: .1 cannot 
speak fairer than that, I . think, and 1. shall npW' 
leave it to you to decido.’ , 

‘ Well, : I Paust see your plan,’ said. Browne... 
‘Whan L have done tliat it is just, possible that:! 
TO:a3‘ see .rny .way to undertaking the business.’ ' . 

: ‘The j-plan, then, by all msaxis/ said the btheiv.’ 


and as he did so be thrust his hand into his 
pocket and drew out an envelope, which he 
handed to Browne. ‘ Here it is. I have roughly 
sketched it all ont for you. You had better read 
it when you are alone in your cabin, and after 
you have got it by heart be sure to burn it 
carefully. I wrote it down in case I should not 
be able to see you, and also fearing, even if I 
did have speech with you, I might not he able 
to say what I wanted to say without being over- 
heard. I will come off at daybreak to-morrow 
morning for your answer, In the meantime you 
can think it over. Will that .suit you?’ 

‘Admirably,’ said Browne. ‘I will let you 
know' my decision then without fail.’ 

‘In that case, good-niglit.’ 

‘ Good - night. I shall expect you in the 
morning.’ 

‘ In the morning.’ 

A quarter of an hour later Browne was alone 
ill his own cabin. Having locked his door, he 
took the letter the other had given him from his 
qjofiket and opened it. A halLsheet of note-paper, 
upon which scarcely five hundred words w’ere 
written, was all he found. But these words, he 
knew', meant all the world to him. He read and 
re-read them, and as soon as he had got them by 
heart lit a match and set fire to the paper, w’bicli 
was reduced to ashes. Then he returned to the 
deck, where Maa.s and Foote were still seated, iind 
settled himself down for n chat. They liad not 
been there very long before Maas found that he 
had smoked tlie last cigar of a particular brand, 
ho affected, and ro.se to go to' hi.s cabin in search 
of another. He had not been very long absent 
before Browne remembered that be bad left the 
envelope of, MacAndrew’s letter on his dre.ssing-. 
table. Accordingly he set off in search of ity in- 
tending to. de.stroy it a.s he had done its contenta. 
Having reached the companion, he was descending 
to the saloon below', when a sound resembling the 
careful, though hurried, closing of a door attracted 
his attention. A moment later he stepped into 
the saloon, to find Maas, there, who, for once in 
his life, appeared to be flurried and put out by 
something. 

‘I have lost my cigar-ca.se, my clear Brow'ne,’ 
ho .said, ns if in explanation. ‘Is it not annoying?’ 

: . Brow'ne felt sure that this was not the truth. 
However, he did not say so,, but when he had 
condoled with him, entered his own cabin,: where 
^a. surprise was in store for him. The envelope 
he had come clown to burn, and which he dis- 
..tincEly rememhered having placed upon the tabic 
loss .th.an half-an-hour before, w'as missing. Some 
.one' had taken it ! 

(To he continued.) 
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A NEW DISCOYERT 

the eatlie,st times the origin of 
t most delicate of tubers, the 
ffle— -beloved alike of man and 
— has excited the wonder and 
;zled the brains of even the 
most learned. Everything about 
the truffle is calculated to invite attention and to 
rou.se curiosity: the mystery of its production 
and the delicacy of it.s taste and perfume, as well 
as its nourisliing qualities and stimulating powers. 
What causes its growth? How does it develop in 
the earth ? Is it the result of chance, or does it 
proceed from some genu ? These are questions 
which puzzled the ancients, as they have dona 
ourselves ; and no reasonable and practical answer 
being available, both they and we have had to 
fall back on hypothetical explanations and un- 
founded surmise. These naturally have not been 
wanting, and many and varied have been the 
reasons advanced for the appearance of these 
ciu'iou.s black balls, it they may be so called, 
which have always been so much prized as a 
gastronomic dainty, Theophrastus, who was pro- 
bably one of the earliest writers to mention the 
truffle^ and, indeed, many more, recent savants, as 
well as his immediate auoce.ssors, considered this 
tuber as a freak of nature, and attributed it to 
the combination of warmth, damp, and claps of 
thunder. Thunder, indeed, plays a very important 
part in all their explanations, though how it 
worked, they left their readers to imagine. Later 
it was suggested that the truffle was the result of 
an emission of .sap from the roots of trees, due to 
the prick of, a certain fly, which it has been 
noticed hovers about the ground where the truffle 
is to be found. It was also supposed to be 
a gall, similar to , an oak-gall, and due to the 
before-mentioned fly. It has only been within 
comparatively few years that this tuber has been 
recognised to be really an underground nuisli- 
room, comparable with those well-known kind.s to 
be found growing in our moadow.s and woods. 
Unfortunately,' the discovery went no . further ; 
and the secret of the diverse phases of the repro- 
duction of this most interesting growth continued 
still one of Nature’s unrevealed mysteries. Science 
was balked, and the cultivation of the truffle in 
a methodical and practical manner remained an 
impossibility. 

At last, however, ; a learned French botanist. 
Monsieur de Gramont de Lesparre, claims to have 
coinpletoly unveiled the : secret of their crypto- 
gamy, which discovery opon.s up a new field, both 
for the .student and the cultivator. The explana- 
tion Monsieur de Lesparre gives is as follows; 

It has long been known that each truffle might 
be considered as a mass of microscopic cells, called 
‘asques,* each containing from one to four germs, 
or ‘.spores ; i and it was just the evolution of 
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these spores which hitherto remained undiscovered. 
This comes about in a most curiou.s and ri;mark- 
ahle manner. It must first be noted that tlie 
spores never develop in the interior of the cell in 
which they begin existence. Eager for liberty, 
they only germinate when they are transported 
to the leaf-stalk of certain trees, such as nuts, 
oaks, or firs ; though it does not seem to 
matter whether these he fresli and full of .sap or 
old and dry. The male spores, once at home in 
their new quarters, send out long threads or fila- 
ments, which make their way either over the 
surface of the leaf or beneath its flesh, until the 
females are met with, when the marriage takes 
place. The female spores give birth to yet other 
threads, extremely tenuoms, which spread them- 
selves over and through the tis.sue of the leaf, 
coming here and there to the surface to bring 
forth a new element, the ‘ teleutospore,’ which ex- 
teriorly very much re.sembles the original spore. 
As this sprouts in the soil, where it is presum- 
ably carried by tlie falling leaf, it produces in 
its turn a .substance somewhat similar to the 
white of mushrooms ; and it is from this sub- 
stance the truffle spring.s. 

As may be seen, tban, this tuber differs in its' 
evolution in no really essential way from the 
mushroom; what makes it so especially interest- 
ing are the precautions taken by Nature to assure 
its realisation. As it is necessary that the spores 
intended for reproduction, and which are formed 
in the cells hidden in the earth, sliould be trans- 
ported to the leaves, Nature makes use of certain 
tuber-loving insects, who are charged with this 
task as well as the duty of breaking open the 
cells or ‘ asquea ’ which hold the germs prisoners. 
In order to attract these servitors, Nature employs 
her favourite plan, and allures the flies to the spot 
where the truffle is to be found by its most 
delicate perfume, winch never fails, to summon 
them when the moment arrives for their kind 
services to he desired. The tuber, lacking the 
perfume, has no charm for the fly, and the truffle 
is therefore left in peace; thus the spores lu'e 
not prematurely destroyed, and the piilpoiis innsh- 
room-like mass does not become fermented before 
its time. It is this delicate odour which make.s 
the truffle so beloved of gourmets and its presence 
at our tables so much appreciated. Hitherto, 
from the uncertainty of its onltivation, it has 
been the luxury of the rich; bnt, with its re- 
production well understood, a new industry may 
spring up like mu.slu’oom culture, which will 
give to the poor as well as the . wealthy a highly 
nourishing, sustaining, and delicious article of 
food. Posterity will in this case owe a debt 
of gratitude indeed to Monsieur de Gruinont 
de Lesparre for his welcome and important 
discovery. 
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THE MAKING OF A MAN. 

0HA.PTBK VII.— A fight, IN WHICH DICK EOU’IS THE ENEMY 


)ITEEING one evening by the fire, 
Dick, while M'iiiting for his suijper, 

. chatted with Anastasio and his sons. 
Angelo had returned with supplies 
from the store, and much enjoyed' 
giving out bit by bit the news he 
luid picked up tiiere. 

‘ Pfcaro [rogue] you have forgotten the 
cigarette-papers,’- growled the old man, fumhling 
in ills poclrets in tlie hope of finding one. ‘See, 
tliat is my last,’ he said, as he carefully took 
one out of an old case, and began to roll it round 
tv twist of tobacco. 

‘Ah! Ourdtilba! But how could I reinemher? 
'i'here was no room to look round and see what 
1 wanted. Such a crowd, and such talk.’ 

‘ Pedro Lopez must be doing a good business.’ 

‘Tridy be grows fatter every day.’ 

‘ What a life for a man I — on his own feet all day 
— under a roof from morning to iiiglit,’ said the 
oM Basijuo, and he shook his head wonderingly. 

‘Don Miguel’s troperos [cattle-men] were there,' 
continued Angelo. ‘They uro only waiting for 
the moon, to start with the troop.’ 

‘They have fine cattle,’ remarked Dick, ‘hut 
a wild lot to drive so far. < It will be luck if 
tliey get them all delivered without accidents at 
the Eajoiiales.’ 

. ‘They have got the beat capatm on the roatl. 
Does Don Eoderhptoz let his men. sleep on the 
roadV No, Iwmire l’ 

; ‘ They will take three weeks to get there,’ 
Gabriel remai'ked, as he added some salt to the 
pot of soup simmering on the hot ember’s. 

■ ‘Three weeks I’ cried his father contemptuously., 
‘No, hmnbre ! Ten days to the river; two to get 
them across, and another day to round them up 
and rest a bit, and then four should see them to 
the Pajonales.’ , : 

‘Tlntt is quick going.’ 

■ Pues, homhre ! Don Eodericpiez counts bis days 
as his dollars.’ 

Angel saw Pastor at the pulpma,’ said Gabriel, 
luukiug round to enjoy the sensation his remark 
would rouse. 

, ‘The. black fox s what did he say for himself ?’ 
shouted the old Basquo, 

‘Don .Miguel has a-sked him to go- with the 
troop.’- ' ' . 

‘Is he going?’ Dick eagerly que.stioned. 

, -‘Ee said, “Wait, wait. I* am not ready.' . I 
have ja; good business on here.” But Don :Eode- 
rlquez said he must have> him ; he is . short of 
men.’ 

‘Well, what more, Angel 1’ 

‘Pastor had drunk so imny rccpitasi [mne-. 
glasses], of : wine : that he talked big.’ ■ ' The- 'lad. 


chuckled at the remembrance. ‘Yes, eruor, he 
talked, aud I was behind a sack of mate, and I 
heard. “I must drink no more,” said he; “a 
man must keep a clear head and a steady baud.’’ 
Angelo mimicked the drunk man'.s iucoberant 
swagger over and over again, to the delight of 
his brothers. 

‘What more did he say? Stop that fooling, 
Angel, and tell me exactly what happened,’ 
ordered Dick, who was in grim earnest, and who 
could not understand the coi-eless way they 
treated what seemed to him no play. 

‘He saw me, and shouted, “ How is the patrdn 
of El Plato?” And the big man vvlio was with 
him said, “Tell him to keep his eyes open to- 
night I ” Then Pastor swore at him, and put hi.s 
hand on his knife. Oaraviba, but they were drunk ! 
They were ready to fight each other. Aud when 
they went away the senores who stood round 
said, “See, Pastor means mischief. Tell Don 
Eicardo what you heard. Keep your eyes open 
to-night.” That is what he said.’ 

Dick had jumped to his feet, aud shouted, 
‘Here, Angel, fetch up the pioaso [a black horse 
with white points] ; he has not been ridden 
to-day. Hurry up with that soup, Gabriel, or 
give me anything else that is ready to eat.’ 

He hurried olf to his room to prepare fur a 
night in the open. Surely at length his ehance 
had come. 

The old man, left by the fire, chuckled to 
himself, ‘Does the lad think be can catch the 
black fox? If he doeis, he will find the fox, has 
teeth.’ 

An hour later Dick was riding .slowly across 
the camp, watching the glimmer of a lire, shining 
like a star in the distance. He knew that it 
burned before the rancho of evil repute ; but he 
observed that to-night it shone an hour later 
than usual. 

, ‘They are late,’ he said ; ‘ they were too drunk 
to get home before sunset. After they have fed 
and snujked and talked a bit they will let the 
fire die down, and turn in for the night. Then 
Pastor may ride out. I wonder if he will bring 
that other fellow iilong with him.’ 

The fire died down to a spark of light, then 
: went out ; but no Pastor rode through the dark- 
'.ness. !■■■■■ 

, ‘He is waiting till the moon . sets,’ thought 
Dick. The young moon dropped below the Hue- 
of the horizon ; yet there was no sign of living 
being in the great lonely, desert that surrounded 
thfe solitary wateher. The hours passed slowly. 
'Dick : found a patch of long, thick grass, and lay 
ill: it,, wrapped in his poncho, tethering; his horse 
: to his wrist. He knew that at a sound it would. 
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start, and so wake him. Even at a distance, if 
the wires were touched, tlie vibration would travel 
all their length, and rouse him. 

It was a still night, the only sounds heard 
from time to time being the cry of a bird or 
the lowing of cattle. The soft darkness brooded 
over the camp, arched by tlie star-spangled vault 
of the wide sky, its circle unbroken by forests or 
mountains. He watched the constellations circling 
overhead ns the hours went by. Pavo, the peacock, 
stood proudly erect; Scorpio trailed his fiery tail 
half over the sky ; Orion, the old friend of boyish 
days, was missing; while the Southern Cross, ‘like 
a standard flying,’ reminded him that he was 
an exile. He recalled the night on the voyage 
out, when the. Cross was first seen ; the rush 
forward of all the passengers, some rejoicing that 
they wei'e nearing home, and were once more 
under familiar stars ; other.s, like himself, feeling 
their hearts beat quick as they realised that they 
were now in the New World, with a new life 
before them. He had seen rough times since 
then. He laughed at himself when he remem- 
bered the castles in the air he had tirndy believed 
to be built on solid foundations. Then he began 
to think of the voyage lioine. He would not go 
till he had won a position and laid aside enough 
money to bo able to enjoy a holiday. Things 
were going well witli him now, so it waa no im- 
poa.sibIe dream. Look at Hardie ; he began no 
better ofi’, and now lie was a rich man. He 
planned how he would inve.st his money in buy- 
ing a flock of sheep and renting a quarter of a 
league, of camp. Nothing brought in money like 
sheep. And his herds grew, and his land increased, 
and the castles reached tlieir airy heights, till 
Dick fell sound asleep. He woke with a start ; 
the horse had given a sudden twitch to the halter. 
He sat up. A sighing wind swept over the camp ; 
it grew chilly; a soft white light invaded the 
darkness ; the, stars had puled and slowly faded. 
The horse snorted and tossed its head. Surely it 
felt some one near. He jumped to his feet and 
looked round. 

Yes! there waa a dark form moving across the 
camp from the direction of the rancko; already 
it was near the fence. Hiding behind his horse, 
Dick led it slowly along, hoping it would be 
taken for au animal feeding. Stealthily through 
the faint light the two figures inoved to the same 
point. Dick allowed the other to reach it , first, 
lie saw the man leap from his horse, and, after 
fumbling a little, bend towards the fence. ,,Then 
the stillness Was broken as a wire rang out, re- 
hounding from a stroke. Dick waited no longer. 
He rushed forward and struck with his fists, straight 
and hard. The man, taken very much by surprise, 
sprang buck with, a yell of fear and rage, reveal- , 
lug the coarse face and the cruel eyes of Don 
Pastor. Shouting and swearing, bewildered and 
terrified by the unexpected 'attack, he leapt,: on 
Ills horse with' the instinct of his race; .and. 


then drew liis revolver. Dick was ready witli 
Ills. 

‘Drop that and OB’ with you, or I fire,’ he 
shouted. 

Pastor steadied his horse, and, bending foi-ward, 
deliberately aimed and fired. Like an echo to 
his shot came one from Dick. There was a yell 
from Pastor, whose horse plunged wildly, then, 
wheeling round, tore aimlessly across the grass, 
and soon was lost , to sight in the obscure light 
of dawn. 

Dick stood stupefied. What had happened? 
He was unhurt by Pastor’s wild shot from the 
hack of the rearing horse. Had he shot Pastor? 
He thought so, from the wild yell and from the 
way the horse had galloped off. Pastor had 
dropped the reins, but he sat straight ; he 
could not have been seriously wounded. He was 
gone — fled before him — so easily routed. Why, 
the wire was not even, cut, and there lay lua 
silver-mounted knife on the grass. Dick picked 
it up, and kept it as a remembrance of the iight. 
He leapt on to the picaso and rode off towards 
the eslancitt in jubilant spirits. On the way he 
met Angelo, returning from his post at the puesto, 
where he had been set to watch. He was dis- 
gusted at having missed the fight, and eagerly 
que.stioned his young muster as to every incident. 
As for Dick, he was all-impatient to see Hardie 
and tell him that he had met and routed Doit 
Pastor. 



CHAPTER vm.— DICK IS RECEIVED OKCE MORE AT 
THE DINNER-TABLE OP LAS IRES AROMAS. 

HE usual party had gathered round the 
dinner-table at Las Tres Aromas, in- 
cluding Macdonald, who happened to 
have dropped in on hmsiuess that made 
it convenient to spend the evening and sleep at 
his friend’s house— not an unusual occurrence. 
All were eagerly discussing the news, brouglit 
by E'raiik Tod, of Dick’s encounter with Pastor. 

The talking stopped as Hardie stepped in and 
took his seat, saying, :‘I have some news for you, 
wife. Milner, has routed the enemy.’ 

A chorus of voices answered that they had 
already heard of it. 

‘ Of , course, ; I might have guessed that I 
Evening News! Second edition already out.’: He 
looked at yoiiiig Tod, with a laugh that made 
the lad hang his head and giggle. He had earned 
the name of Evening News horn his gift of pick- 
ing up and imparting scraps of iieivs. ‘As un- 
important and,:ns inaccurate as Is usually to be 
found in the papers,’ Hardie said sarcastically. 

‘Has , Milner really fought Pastor?’ asked 
Macdonald. 

; Is he wounded ? ’ young Charlie inquired, in 
a tonn of great re-speot for his companion, who 
might have received such a distinction. 

: . ‘There are so tnany lies about, it is difficult to 
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know whiit actually took place ; but he certainly 
Iiiui it out with Don Pastor, who is off to-night 
with the troop.’ 

‘He has an awful wound in his arm,’, put 
ill the irrepres.sihle Tod. 

‘Be accurate, Todie.’ 

‘Is it true ho carried a revolver, and used it, 
. too ? ’ inquired Macdonald. 

. ‘Yes; he bought it on purpose, they say, at 
the pulperia. If he had been as handy with it 
as with his knife he would have made short 
work of Milner.’ 

‘Milner knocked him down, and gave him a 
black eye,’ hurst forth Frank. 

‘Go slowly, Todie,’ said Hardie. 

‘Well, Pedro told me.’ 

‘Never believe what you are told, my man.’ 

‘Espeeially if you are told it i.s quite true.’ 

‘ Don : Pedro, special correspondent of the 
Evening Nows’ 

‘ Do let me hear what really took place,’ asked 
Mrs Hardie. ‘ Is Dick hurt ? ’ 

‘No; he is all right,’ answered her husband. 
‘This is what happened ; Milner heard that 
Pa.stpr threatened to cut the fences or some- 
thing of , that sort last night, as a last little 
attention to his friend Dick before leaving for 
the south. Dick watched all night, and towards 
morning had the pleasure of meeting him— caught 
him in the very act. He flew at him with a 
blow of his fists, in English fashion — came more 
natural than his revolver. Pastor drew his, and 
shot at:: hiin in native fashion. Dick returned the 
oompliinent, bat, by good luck and his inability 
to shoot, straight, did not kill his man, only 
skinned .his arm. That was enough for Pastor, 
who : turned and tied. This is what I learnt from 
a notebMilnor sent over this morning. I wrote 
to tell .him A should , expect him to dine and 
sleep here. He will be here shortly ; but, as he 
.had to, ride to the Fortin on business, he cannot 
be puuctuah’ 


‘And Pastor has really cleared out?’ 

‘So tliey tell me.’ 

‘ Well, the lad has pluck, to stand up against 
a savage brute of that sort. You were right about 
him, Mrs Hardie. I am glad he has done you 
credit,’ said Macdonald. 

‘Ye.s, he has pluck, and more than that — deter- 
uiiuation. I had no idea, till I questioned Pedro 
to-day, that Milner has night after night ininted 
round hoping to catch Pastor in the act of cutting 
tlie fences. No wonder hr blinked like an owl 
at the polo-match the other day. He must have 
had precious little sleep for a week or so.’ 

‘So Pastor found the little boy, as he called 
him, more than his match.’ 

‘Oh, we have made a man of Master Dick,’ 
answered Hardie. 

‘ He has won his spurs,’ said Mrs Hardie ; ‘ and 
here he isl’ she added, as, with a smile oF 
welcome, she rose to give him a special greet- 
ing and to place him at her right hand at 
table. 

‘ Here he is ! ’ they all echoed, with a shout 
of applause. And Dick, very confused, but very 
happy, took the place of honour. And this 
evening might be said to mark the turning- 
point of his career. He had shown what he 
could do, and won the respect and confidence 
of men like Hardie and Macdonald, and proved 
himself worthy of the friendship of a lady whose 
sympathy and kindly words were to encourage : 
him again and again, even when he had to face 
greater difficulties than the hate and revenge of 
a spiteful gaucho. 

He slowly, w'ith labour and patience, reedised 
some of those castles in the air built in earlier 
days, and returned on a visit to England witli 
plenty, money in his pockets. He is now the 
owner of an estmeia as flourishing as Las Tres 
Aromas, with a lady at the head of it as good 
and as charming as the one who helped him 
when he was in trouble and in want. , 


TI A L F- A F-H O U E ’8 0 II A T W I T H A II 0 8 P I T A L K II E 8 E. 

By the Rev. Algeenon C. E. Thoboli), M.A, 



: the gentle art of nursing there is 
no royal road those who to-day 
are fitted for the charge of sick- 
rooms and hospital wards acquired 
their skill alone ttirough the long 
vigil of night-service and the hours 
, of daily routiue, 

. . .Among: all the handmaidens of human 'kindness 
none are called upon to qualify tliemselves more 
strictly, than: the. brave, women ivho from time to 
tiiiie enrol themselves in , the. noble army of nurses, 
and who, at the instant:, and often sad siunmoria p£.- 
the telegraphic message, set out, not thinking of 


themselves,, in response to the distant voice of 
weeping : ‘ Come oyer aiid : help: lis.’ , 

Perhaps few more genuine surprises meet any 
novice than those which awmit the entry of the 
hospital probationer upon her duties ; and the 
real , nature of the work, as a rule, comes so 
forcibly that even if the ‘ new pro.’ doiSs not seek 
a very, early interview with the Sister to ask that 
her , name may be withdrawn, the first three 
months is in general a time of many tears out of 
hours. 

‘Imagination and reality are then so different ? ’ 
I suggested to my friend, a hospital nurse. 
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‘ Yea. Many of those who come iii tliiiik that 
they are only’ wanted to sit by bedsides and attend 
to the small needs of the patient ; but when they 
find that all the hard work and running about is 
their duty also, and that they have to learn and 
to obey, they think they had better not stay.’ 

‘ Is not the first real hospital-morning very 
trying P 

‘ Yes, the ordeal is severe, especially if the round 
is in the surgical ward. The dressing of wounds, 
the bandaging, and so forth bring hitherto un- 
known and une.xpected feelings. The doctor and 
the staff-nurse know well, of course, the reality 
of the probationers’ suffering, and often make 
e.'ccuses for their temporary absence from a bed- 
side ; but as a rule when the rounds have been 
made a few times confidence and self-control are 
soon gained.’ 

‘There are grades amongst the probationers, no 
doubt ? ’ 

‘Yes. After six months a probationer becomes 
qualified for night-duty, when the responsibility of 
her position is of course increased— -the Sister and 
staff-nurse not being at hand ; hut by this time 
she will liave acquired some of the most impor- 
tant qualifications for her post — self-reliance and 
promptitude of action.’ 

‘And how long is the entire course?’ 

‘Two yearSj during which many divisions are 
passed through— medical and surgical in both 
men’s and women’s wards, the Eye Hospital, the 
Children’s, the Infectious, and the Convalescent.’ 

‘The discipline is very strict, no doubt, in 
hospital life ? ’ 

‘ Yes— almost martial ! Method, order, and 
neatness , are primary virtues. Nor are delin- 
quencies when discovered left to be .spoken about 
till next day ; the penalty follows immediately 
iqjon the fault. Our lodgings in connection with 
the hospital were seven minutes’ walk distant, 
yet at times the telephoned message would come, 
“ Send back probationers So-and-so,” who, on 
arrival, would be requested, with becoming 
gravity or displeasure, “ to put that bottle in its 
proper place in the cupboard,” and told that then 
they could go home again !’ 

‘Hospital life is never dull at all events?’ I 
said. 

‘No indeed. We have experiences of all sorts 
—some humorous, some tragic. Convalescence 
often leads! to oomplicationSj and turns a quiet 
patient into an intractable one. When fhe turn 
comes a good appetite soon follows, and the 
“niggardly” allowance ordered by the doctor is 
badly received. Of course the nurse coines in for 
all this, and she has to promise to persuade the, 
doctor to allo>y nioro. “Can No. 12, have some- 
thing solid?” the nurse asks one morning. “He 
says he is starving.” “Well, yes,” says the 
doctor, ‘‘ Let him have some bread and butter,” 
The patient is radiant at the thought, and the next 
meal is awaited; in anxiety, “ Ah, nurse ! ’’ he 


says amiably as he sees a plate arriving, “is that 
the bread and butter?” “Yes,” says the nurse ; 
“ here it is.” “ Hullo ! ” exclaims the patient as 
lie sees a very thin slice put before him, “is that 
the bread and butter? Well, look liere, iiurse ; 
if I can’t have more than that I’ll have none;” 
and, in a moment, whiz goes the plate acro.s3 the 
ward, bread and butter and all 1 The nurse only 
picks it up quietly, and says, “Very well ; perhaps 
you will have it presently ; ” and after a little 
back she comes as smiling as ever, and persuades 
her charge to make a beginning with it. Or 
perliaps the doctor orders fish imstead of the 
everla-sting “milk diet.” “Fish? Ah, that will 
be a change 1 ” sighs the patient. This is before 
dinner. Then comes dinner-time, and with it the 
punctual nurse. “What is this?" querulously 
asks the patient as he sees a suspicious-looking 
basin in tlie nurse’s bands. “Soup.” “Soup? 
But the doctor said I was to have fish.” “ Ali ! so 
be did ; but that’s for to-morrow. It’s soup to- 
day ; will you have some ? ” “ Now, look here, 
nurse,” says No. 1, “I don’t mind a bit of a 
lark sometimes; but when the doctor says I’m to 
have fish I ’in not one to be put off with soup. 
Shan’t have the soup — there.” “ Oh, come,” nur.se 
says, “the fish i.s for to-morrow, not to-day; 
doctor’s orders are always like that.” “No. I 
was to have fish ; shan’t have soup. If I can’t 
have fish I won’t have anything.” “Very well,” 
nurse says quite quietly, “ you know best ; I ’ll 
bring it again at tea-time.” Tea-time comes. “Well, 
here’s some soup. Will you try it? Yon must be 
hungry.” “No. Take it away; if I can’t have 
fish I won’t have .soup.” “Very well. Perhaps it 
won’t matter, ns your case is not a very bad 
one;” and the soup disappears again. The same 
occurs at breakfast-time ; and at last comes tlie 
doctor. “ Doctor,” says the patient, “ didn’t you 
say I was to have fish for dinner ye.sterday?” 
The doctor exchanges glances with the nurse, who 
says, “No. 1 has not had anything since yester- 
day. He would not take his soup,” “ Oh-li 1 ” 
says the doctor. Then No. 1 breaks in again ; 
“Didn’t yon say, doctor, I was to have fish?” 
“Yes; I ordered you fish for to-day; but as you 
have not had any nourishment since yesterday, 
fish will not do for you to-day. You must go 
back to milk -diet again.” “What! Soup? 
Never ! ” “ Very well ; if you don’t like what 
w'e are doing you need not .stay. There are 
•several waiting for your bed;” and with the 
parting “Soup” to unr.se, he walks off. Then 
there is a general laugh round at the victim ; 
everybody has kept the little seci’et well, antici- 
pating the joke of middle-diet punishment.’ 

‘Visitors’ days must be, somewhat trying?’ I 
said. 

‘ Yes., Two days a week are generally set apart 
for visitors, and we nurses resign ourselves to the 
case as placidly ns we can ; and we need patience, 
A rigid rule says that no one under treatment 
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shall receive things to eat witliout the consent of 
the nurse in tlie ward ; this leads to endless 
inquiries. After a lew inmutes of arrivals a 
friend comes to the nurse. “ Well ? ” “ Oh, please, 

nurse, may I give my girl a few grapes?’’ “Yes." 

A minute or two after the same friend comes 
again ; “Oh nurse, I have given her two grapes ; 
may she have any more ? ” Then another, visitor 
arrives : “ Pleiise, nurse, may my John have an 
orange?” “Yes.” “Thank you, nurse.” After, 
a few minutes ; “ Oil nurse, I have given my 
John /ml/ an orange ; may lie have . the other 
half ? ” Tlien a third eome,s ; “ I say, nurse, Mrs 
Jones is sitting on No. 4’s bed, and a-crying ever 
.*^0 bad. She’s a- worrying him awful;” and nurse 
has promptly to remove Mrs Joues, who retires, 
to recover and return. 

‘Yisiting days are anxious times very often ns 
well ; terrible inisehief results sometimes from the 
mi-staken kindness of “friends.” I’rom behind the 
screens the nurses at times hear such sentiments 
as : “ Now, never mind her. They want to keep 
you in ; but if you liave a real hankering after 
a thing, it won’t Imrt yoit~my father always 
said so.” Of course strict orders are given to the 
visitors : “Now, Mrs Joues, you are not to give 
yonr husband anything to eat ; you understand, 
don’t you ?”'“ Oh yes, nurse ; of course I do. 

. I : shouldn’t be so soft when it ’s against ,*he rules." 
But , next morning, when the doctor conies, per- 
haps the: patient’s temperature is much higher 
than, it should be. “What’s this, nurse? He 
has had something to eat? ” “No ; nothing that 
, .1 know of,” “ Well, he has. Wliat have you 
had. No.; 5 ? What did your wife bring you 
yesterday? ’’“Nothing, air.” “Ah, well.” After a 
little the nurse is tidying, and finds in No.’ 6’s 
locker the; remains of a coil of black-pudding! 

, ‘Typhoid patients need great watcliing. ; Food, 
other than: ordered, is sometime, s sudden death. 

I remember the case of a little boy under treat- 
ment for typhoid who was visited by his mother. 
“Now, Mrs Suiitli,” said nur.se, “ remember, please, 
you must net give yoim little boy. anytliing at all 
to eat: Will you promise me?” “Yes. Oil, o/ 
coum. not.” Towards .evening the nurse in charge' 
noticed a great , change in the child’s appearance, 
and at once; telephoned: to: the doctor. The same 
old question came : “What has lie had to eat?” 
“No;: nothing, but orders.’’ “Well, he lias. You 
uiiri; see that for yourself.” But no one . knew; 

“ Wellj: he : is dying. I can’t do anything. Per- 
haps, the mother may get in time if she comes 
at once.”: : When the mother came nurse said, 

. “You promised me, not;: to give :youi- child any- 
thing , to eat, didn’t you?” .“ Yes:; but I only. 

; gave him a little bread, and butter;” Ah, well;: 

. you have killed: your little boy,;Mr8 Smith. : Look; 
he is dying" now.” . One woman persuaded her ■ 

, husband-;-a typhoid suhject—to eat, the forbidden, : 
and she was sent for, as his condition was alarm- ■ 
ing. “Now, Mrs Hope, what did you' give him I 


when you came this afternoon?” “Nothing; 
oh dear, no!” “Well, look here. We think your 
husband has had something to eat. If yon did 
not give him anything we can’t do much for him, 
and he will die — do you understand ? But if you 
can remeuiber what you gave him perhaps we 
can help him. Now, what did you give liiiii ? ” 
“Oh dear — oh dear! Well, some pork pie!” 
Another clay a little gill wa.s to be operated on. 

“ We are going to operate on your little girl 
to-day, Mrs Green. She mustn’t have anything 
to eat.” “No, nurse.” During the operation a 
strange change came over the child, and breathing 
stopped. “Hullo! she’s choking. She ha.s had 
something to eat.” “ Oli no,” the nurse said. 

“ Well, atop the operation. We must open her 
throat.” The result wa.s a large piece of apple. 

‘Other visitors come and go, ex officio, wdtliout 
notice. They tome into the wards as they like — • 
clergymen and ministers of all denoiniiiations. 
They are, of course, well known for their 
sympathy ; hut at times they get taken in very 
much. “ Oh yes ; he believed it all,” said one 
patient to anotlier. “Oh, did he?” said nurse on 
the other side of the screen! “Well, I don’t 
think you’ll get that suit of clothes anyway.’ 
Then there ’s a laugh, and “ I didn’t think you ' 
heard, nurse.” “Ah ! but I did.” Begging 
characters are soon known in the ho,spitals, and 
hints are given to benevolent callers.’ , 

‘ I suppose it is important to keep the patients 
cheerful?’ 

‘Yes, though in the surgical ward, where The 
patients are not bodily ill, it. is sometimes almost 
necessary to restrain them. The patients do not 
Ipse interest in outside matter-s either; and some- 
times things get serious. We were called once by 
loud cries of “Nurse” to two angry convalescents" 
talking politics in the balcony, and the excite- 
ment between them was so great that in a few 
minutes more one or both would probably : haTe 
been lying some distance below ori the ground. 
Next day they both promptly received tlieir dis- 
cliarge. The Winning candidate came through the' 
wards soon after, talking to , the men. here and 
there; One old inan wouldn’t :' listen. “ Don’t 
stop talking to nie. I don’t want; to hear you. 
Go,: on now.” A little later ; he woke up to find 
hih bed. covered with blue bows , and ribbons. 
Presently he called nurse. “ Well?” “Look here. 

I ’m not going to sleep with . these thiiig.s tied on 
uiy hod!. I’m a Radical.” “Oh, it’s all right; 
it’s only their joke.” “I don’t care. I/in a 
Radical. I’ll have : ’em off : if I get out.” “ Oh, 
go. to .sleep, and forget, them.” After a few 
uiinutea the nurse’s attention was called to him 
, again by strange sounds ; and there he was, splints 
and all, getting , out of bed, The bows were soon 
off all through the ward ; the nurse had seen 
enough of politics.’: . 

."'■ ‘Real difficulties take .place sometimes no 

doubt?’ 


! 
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‘ Oil yes. Those who have laid violent hands 
upon themselves often give trouble ; at times 
they are quite dangerous in an after-frenzy. One 
powerful man called the nurse, and then, suddenly 
springing out of bed, dashed her to the floor. 
Fortunately one of the other patients was able to 
help for the inoinent till he was secured. In 
some hospitals the surgeon will not sign the 
admission form in these case.s when application is 
made by the friends unle.sa a policeman is sent in 
as a special attendant. This is absolutely neces- 
sary when tbere are no men attendant.s attached 
to the bpspitai. The constable’s ideas of his 
duties arc sometimea idma,st comic. Of course, 
from long practice, a nur.se can watch any patient 
without distressing him ; but a policeman’s ways 
arc quite different. “ Won’t you sit here, con- 
stable?” the nurse says ; gently hinting, “He’ll go 
to sleep, 1 expect, and you’ll be more comfort- 
able.” “No, thank you, miss. I’ll keep handy.” 
All the time the policeman is sitting close by the 
bedside and staring at his charge. Perhaps the 
juu'.se makes another attempt : “Do you know, I 
am sure it will be better not to touch him?” 
Probably the constable has actually his hand on 
the man’s arm I “ W ell, miss, there’s no knowing 
what he’ll do. I think I’ll be near him.” It is 
found advisable at times to get the constable to 
take a little walk for a change. “Nurse,” says 
the miserable patieut, “I promise not to move 
if you will oidy get that man away. I can’t 
bear it any longer.” One patient, suddenly 
frantic, made a rush fur the window, leaving 
half his garment in the brave nur,s6’.s hand 
as she tried to stop hia flight through the 
air.' ' ^ 

‘ Are the patients, as a rule, grateful for all you 
do for them?’ 

‘Well, sometimes they are too grateful, and 


their feelings run away with them, with iiicon 
veniont hints and intere.sting offers.’ 

‘What do you do?’ 

‘Oh, we stony-hearted nurses have only one 
rule. The grateful patieut is removed into an 
inner chamber where another hand does duty, but 
the patient and his old nurse meet no more. 
But, then, sonietiiiies tliey are hardly grateful 
enough. When they leave, the secretary a.sk,s 
them, among other questions, “ Have you any 
complaint to make?” Tlu.s gives an opjportuiiity 
sometimes for grumbling. One old woman an- 
swered, ‘ Well, I don’t think the doctor.s did all 
they ought to have done for me.” “Oh,” said 
the secretaiy, “ that’s your complaint, is it? Well, 
come with me ; there ’s a Board meeting on now. 
Oh yes, you must come, please ; ’’ and almo.st 
before she knew it she was standing in the board- 
room, before all the doctors. “ No. 10 has a 
complaint to make.” “Oh yea. Well, what is 
it?” But her courage had vanished. “Oh dear, 
no ; thank you. I don’t wisli to make any com- 
plaint at all. I think this is a very wonderful iu- 
stitooshun. Let me go, please.” “ Good-morning.” ’ 

Sunday comes week by week in the ho.spital 
ward as everywliere else, and with it the chap- 
lain’s ministrations. Eveiybocly knows the sopo- 
rific influences about on any Sunday afternoon ; 
but in the bospital I found that the spirit of 
slumber at times is very assertive indeed. I was 
not surprised, tlierefore, to hear that even patients 
suffering all tilings draw the line at the sermon, 
and that over-tired ntirses- accept those minutes 
as an offering to their weariness, and are not 
always ready when the signal for the close comes. 
‘ Well,’ nurse said, not wishing, I could see, to 
hurt my feelings, ‘ I tliink we all used to go to 
sleep on Sunday afternoons, but then Mr Blank 
was very Low Church.’ 
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A0TOMATIO BAIIjWAY COUnMNGlj. 

|UCH oppo.sition on the part of our 
railway companies and other owners 
of railway trucks is offered to the 
provision in the new Regulation 
of Railways Bill concerning the 
compulsory addition of: automatic 
couplers — that is, couplings which shall lock by 
impact. It is said that this one provision would 
entail an expenditure of ten millions sterling, 
and no one could cayil at it if it were: the means 
of reducing the number of accidents to railway, 
servants; but experts: say that thi.s idea— ^wliicli 
is . the TOuow d’ith of the measure — is .quite 
erroneous. They quote stafcistic.s to prove their 
case, and show: figures : for several yeans in sufi- 
cessipn,. which shbw that in the United States, 


where, autoinatic cauplings are compiilijoi'y, 
the accidents occurring in coupling and un- 
coupling are far more numerous than they are 
in Britain, where coupling-sticks have for a long 
time been in use. Taking the year 1897 as an 
example, , we ; And tluit on the railways of Great 
Britain the accidents from all causes wore 501, 
and the percentage of these due to coupling and 
uncoupling . was 3'8. On the American railways 
during the same year the accidents numbered 
1693, and: the percentage of them due to coupling 
and uncoupling was 12'6. We see, tlierelore, that, 
with, nntomatic couplers, the accidents in the 
United States were nearly four times as luany 
as in Great Britain, where coupling-sticks are in 
use. The opposers of the Government Regulation 
of Railways. Bill have, ■ therefore, some right to, 
.assert that the method at present in use in Great 
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Britain for coupling and nnconpling railway 
trucks is safer tliaii tlie automatic system. 

THE HrmiO-INCANDESCENT GASLIGHT. 

This method of burning gas seems to be a revival 
of a system which was brought forward some years 
back, but which, possibly from imperfection of 
detail-s, hardly emerged from the experimental 
stage. The new system, which is being exploited 
by a company whose address is 88 Victoiia Street, 
London, employs an enlarged Welsbach mantle of 
refractory material, which is placed above a Bim- 
sen-burner, the gas to feed which is supplied 
under pressure. The light given by one burner 
has a value of from si.x hundred to fifteen 
hundred candle-power, according to its size, and 
the illumination is pleasant in tone. The novel 
part of the invention is the way in which pressure 
is applied to the gas by water-power. This is 
secured by the use of a cylindrical vessel of 
copper or tin, which is about six feet in height, 
and which is a fixture near tlie gas-meter. Into 
this vessel enters a constant stream of water, at 
the rate of about sixty gallons per hour ; and, 
by an ingenious arrangement, the gas, whicli also 
enters the vessel, is kept under constant high 
pressure. It will be seen, therefore, that a water- 
supply by , meter is necessitated by this new 
system^ of gas-lighting ; hut the company hope to 
very much modify the method for domestic use, 
where powerful lights are not required. Under 
present conditions, and taking the price of water 
and gas at a fair average, the cost of maintaining 
a burner of six hundred candle-power is computed 
at one penny an hour, or about one-sixth of the 
expense of an electric arc-lninp of the same 
efficiency. . 

watbe-gas, 

Eroin the ; producer’s point of view there is a 
fascination about water-gas, for it can be very 
cheaply made by the action of steam upon red-hot 
coke; but unfortunately it contains a large pro- 
portion of poisonous carbonic oxide, and has no 
tell-tale smell. It therefore becomes a highly 
dangerous vapohr to employ for common use, 
although in other respects it is valuable for heat- 
ing, and, with certain additions, for lighting 
purposes. The ' matter was considered! of sufficient 
importance by the Home Secretary for considera- 
tion by a depaftinentai: committee ; and this comr 
niittee, has ; recently: issued, its report in tlie form 
of a Blue-book— ra /report which; contains a' large 
number of: feoommendatidns founded upon the 
evidence of ; experts. The coininittee came to the, 
conclusion that the , accidents attributable to the 
use, of water-gas have ! not been very numerous in 
Great Britain, because the proportion in which / 
the gas has heen used: has not hitherto been liigh } ‘ 
but they note that a, large increase: in; the use , of 
the gas is to be expected in the fnture,: and: that 
the time is opportune for legislation. Their 


principal suggestion is the first— namely, ‘That it 
should be illegal for any person to make and 
distribute for heating and lighting purposes any 
poisonous gas which does not possess a distinct 
and pungent smell.’ The other recdnmien<lutians 
refer to details of manufacture, which are calcu- 
lated to hedge the maunfacture of a dangerous 
compound with proper restrictions. 

TELEGBAPHIC COMMUNICATION. 

The death of Baron de Ecuter calls to mind 
the circumstance that the electric telegraph, which 
flashes new.s to ns from nearly every country of 
the globe, is a very modern invention. The hast 
telegraph line in Britain was laid oJi the Great 
Western Eailway from Paddington to Slough in 
the year 1838 ; so that in the compass of a single 
human life the marvellous system of intercom- 
munication by wire has reached its present per- 
fection. Baron de Eeiiter Was one of the iinst to 
see the possibilities of this method of sending 
news, and started the first telegraphic news agency 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1849, extending his offices 
to London two years later. Those who enjoy 
the advantages of the present news agencies can 
hardly realise the difficulties with regard to in- 
formation from foreign parts under ivhich their 
forefathers laboured. Let us take as examples 
two epoch-making victories, one on the sea and 
one on land. The battle of the Nile was not 
reported in London until two months after its 
occurrence ; and the victory at Waterloo, less 
than three hundred miles away, was not known 
in the Metropolis until four days had elapsed 1 

AMERICAN COMPETITION. , 

Forewarned is forearmed. Although it is mani- 
festly impossible, from economical and other 
reasons, to save ourselves from the strong and 
increasing tide of foreign competition in agricul- 
tural and manufactured products, it is well as a 
principle of business life to know our own busi- 
ness thoroughly, and also a good deal of what 
other people are doing. Ten or twelve years ago 
the American trade in oatmeal was infinitesimal; 
now it has increased tenfold 1 The Worth- IFcst 
Miller, a trade journal published in Minneapolis, 
is not content, but scolds its constituents for 
their faults of ‘stiffness and stupidity, or lack of 
agility,’ common to all English-speaking nations. 
The alert gentleman from the Continent, French 
or German, does not bore / his customers with 
homilies or sermons, or flood them with badly 
translated circulars ; does not seek to change 
,fcheir tastes, biit seeks to sell to customers what 
these customers want. And this is what the North- 
West ilfz'Her wants, however. / ‘Thera are districts 
of England,’ we are told, ‘into which Amencan 
flour: has : never, penetrated, because we have been 
too stiff-necked to, go there, learn the people’s 
tastes, , and give them the flour which they have 
loved for : hiindreds of: years.’ This homily, meant 
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for our American competitors, may be as useful 
liere. The American Consul at Frankfort, look- 
ing at Europe generally ns a market for manu- 
fiicturod products, says that the contest narrows 
itself down to that of comparative resources, 
economy in manufacture, and skilful enterprise in 
selling. In all except the last they have nothing 
to fear. ‘ With the most modern and effective 
machinery, the most effective labour, ample capital, 
and an nnecpialled factory system, the Republic 
in tbe closing years of the century fixes new 
standards in cheapness of production, and passes 
definitely from the role of customer to that of 
competitor.’ This is what our traders and mann- 
faoturer.s have to face, as they know only too 
well ; and they can best hold their own bj' show- 
ing equal energ}' and enterprise. 

PHOTOGRAPHS IN COLOUR. 

Mr Saville-Kent, who, besides being a well- 
known naturali.st, is also an accomplished photog- 
rapher, recently showed at the Camera Club 
(London) a number of fine examples of three- 
colour photograplns of various natural objects, 
principally orchids. The method adopted for 
taking these pictures is that of Mr F. E. Ives, 
and involves the production of three separate 
negatives taken each under a differently coloured 
screen. Positive.? from these negatives are then 
associated with properly coloured gksae.s, and the 
three images are by special apparatus projected 
upon a screen — one red image, another hluo- 
violet, and the third green. By the touch of a 
lever these three images approach one another, 
and filially overlap, the result being a very fair 
representation of the original object in all its 
natural colours. It is, of course, of the nature 
of an optical illusion, but certainly the most 
perfect thing of the kind which has been yet 
attempted. Mr Saville-Kent is most sanguine as 
to tlie use of the system for naturalists’ require- 
ments, and hopes by its aid to obtain correct 
colour- registration of such objects as corals, coral- 
reefs, and marine organisms of various kinds, 
many of which in tropical climes exhibit the 
most gorgeous tints. 

A NEW MOTOR-CAR. 

A motor-car has recently been shoivn in London 
which seems to he a distinct advance : upon many 
of the vehicles of this sort which have previously 
been seen, heard, and — we are afraid we must 
say— smelt also in the streets. It is constructed 
oil the Serpollet superheated-steam system, the 
boiler of which is supplied with a very small 
quantity of water at a time, which is immediately 
vaporised. Moreover, the steam is only made, as 
required, so that there is no noi.sy blowing off 
while the motor is not actually at work ; indeed, 
its steam arrangements at all times are perfectly, 
silent. The fuel is petroleum, employed with a 


special form of burner which en.sures perfect 
combustion, and therefore absence of odour. In 
many respects, too, the engine itself .shows great 
improvement.^, and can be run, it is said, at a 
cost of three iniics a penny. The Serpollet system 
has for some lime been in successful use in Pari.s 
on the tram-lines, and it seems curious that there 
lias been nothing of the kind attempted in this 
country, although we hear much of the substitu- 
tion of electricity for horse-traction. The subject 
is one which might usefully engage the attention 
of our municipal authorities. 

MURAT, PAINTINGS AT HAMPTON COURT. 

A very interesting discovery has been made in 
one of the rooms of Hampton Court Palace — -the 
beautiful edifice which Cardinal Wolsey presented 
to his sovereign. It seems that a number of 
pictures are in course of removal from Hampton 
Court to Kensington Palace — shortly to be opened 
to the public ; and in the room referred to it 
was found that beneath the canvas and paper 
w'ith whicli the walls were covered were mural 
paintings of ancient date and in a fair state of 
preservation. But the nails which had been 
driven in to support the framed pictures now 
being taken to Kensington had played havoc 
with the painted walls ; and these holes must be 
filled ill and blemishe.s made good. This work 
will ho entrusted to a skilful artist ; and it is 
hoped that the paintings can he sati.sfaotorily 
restored. The ceiling of the room is painted by 
Vorrio, the subject being Queen Anne in the 
character of Justice ; and it is probable that the 
wall paintings now uncovered may he due to the 
same hand. 

A GIGANTIC UMBRELLA. 

Many visitors to various exhibitions will doubt- 
less have experienced the discomfort of being 
caught in a downpour of rain when in the grounds, 
without a chance of slielter, either from want of 
a haven or from the number of people who, in 
the same plight, are crowding such few refuges as 
are provided. To guard against this disagreeable 
weather at the forthcoming Parisian World’s Pair, 
a Frenchwoman, Madame Percha-Giverne, well 
known in the gay capital for her Inventions with 
regard to paiusols and walking-sticks, intends to 
erect a gigantic umbrella under which tliirty- 
thousand persons can take shelter at the same time 
without inconvenience. This umhrelln, which will 
be over three hundred feet in height, will be sup- 
ported by a metal column whose base will he more 
than one hundred and twenty feet in diameter. 
.The covering wull he four hundred and fifty feet 
across, and will he decorated with various designs 
■in coloured glass, which will serve at night to 
illumine the exterior, and interior with electric 
light.' The inside of what may be termed the 
handle, will he divided into four stories ; of which 
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Uirce will be under the cover, the other above. 
In each of these three flr.st .stories there will be 
cafes ; concerts and theatrical representations will 
be given. On the fourth floor, and placed outside, 
under a movable cupola, there tvill be a cafe 
restaurant, already engaged by one of the princi- 
pal firms of Paris. Comfortable lifts will convey 
visitors to the summit. The actual surface covered 
by this imiq^ue umbrella will . be about sixteen 
thousand .square feet; but the time has hardly 
come for expatiating upon the advdntages it 
offers or for prophesying its success. 

jiCETYLENE GAS. 

This new illumiiiant has become faniiliarised 
through its wide use by cyclists, and most persons 
therefore know that it is produced by the action 
of water upon calcium carbide. Many living in 
out-of-the-way districts, where gasworks are as 
!, yet unknown, would be glad to use acetylene for 
household illumination were they assured of its 
safety and general adaptability to tlieir require- 
ments. A committee appointed by the Society 
of Arts (London) to inquire into the matter has 
issued a report, which is eminently satisfactory ; 
for, after . inn innerahle experiments conducted by 
experts under their direction, they assert that 
acetylene , gas apparatus can be so constructed as 
with ordinai'y precautions to be absolutely safe 
in. u.se, and that under such conditions it is as 
free from danger as any other ilhuuinant in 
common use. But they stiimlate that the gas- 
generator — that is, the container for the carbide 
. and the water which puts it in action — shall be 
kept outside, and not inside, the houses where 
the gas is used. We, are glad that the report is 
of .so favourable a nature, for acetylene gives a 
beautiful light, and will prove a boon to many. 

. THE TASAMETER. 

Ever since vehicles began to ply for hire there 
■have been disputes as to payment between the 
drivers thereof and their customers ; and an old 
caricature : by Rowlandson depicts one of the 
heavily-coated jehus of the period, holding a coin 
.in his. hand, and addressing the lady and gentle- 
man who have just stepped, from his lumbering 
‘coach’ with an. air, of injured innocence. At 
-last a . contrivance has been introduced which 
register's on a dial fixed near one of the windows . 
of : a. 'cab the exact distance run, and the fare 
payable. A few cabs fitted with this .desirable 
.r.e'ady-reokoiier have . recently , . been started in 
V London, as well as in , certain of our own .pro- 
■yincial towns, „ In Berlin 560t> -.cabs are pro-, 
vided with the indicator, which -was first iu- 
, trodncedr in. 1894, and has become very popular. 
The .question naturally ari.ses; Why has. this; not* 
been dope before, seeing that (here is nothing 
.iierv . ,in the , principle of.; ...making . a .- moving ■ 
.wheel register the, munher:, of, its- re volutions?' 
Cyclists have long had .such a mentis of measuring 


the distance travelled ; and thousands of .stationary 
.machines are fitted with counters to record the 
amount of work done. It is stated that the only 
opponents to the introduction of the taxameter 
are the cabmen themselve.s ; others .see in it a 
happy prospect of, putting an end to di.sputes as 
to fares which at present cause many persons to 
walk rather than ride. 

BICYGLES POE SOLDIERS. 

An interesting paper on ‘The Bicycle for War 
Purposes’ was recently read at the Royal United 
Service Institution by Captain Baden-Powell, ivlio 
considers that the bicycle will prove of nK).st 
service to troops at home in the case of invasion. 
He enumerated the many ways in which the 
hicj'cle can be employed, and exhibited what lie 
called the tripartite fitting, by which a machine 
becomes readily detachable, and can be slung over 
tlie sboulder without necessitating any adjustment 
of straps. The lecturer also dealt with the arming, 
dress, and general equipment of the niilitai'y 
cyclist. He remarked that he had often heard 
it stated that young men preferred to devote their 
half-holidays to cycling rather than to volunteer- 
ing ; but he hoped that the two pastimes could 
he combined. Properly organised military tours 
would be most enjoyable, and he looked to this 
source in the future for a great incentive to 
volunteering. 

BOOK-WORMS. 

The mischievous operations of the small boring 
beetle which, under the name of book-W’orm, 
devours books and their bindings with a zest 
unknown even to the most omnivorous reader 
may be stopped, says a correspondent in Nature, 
by giving the bindings of books a dre.ssing of 
shellac in spirit. This is easily applied by means 
of a small brush, dries quickly, and is scarcely 
noticeable even on fine hinding.s. We rather 
question the latter part of the statementi and 
should certainly hesitate before varnishing a hand- 
some binding. In Sydney, from which city the 
correspondent referred to dates thi.s, letter, libra- 
rians are also much troubled with the , attentions 
of cockroaches, which lurk in the spaces between 
the woodwork of bookcases and in crevices above 
the shelves ; and the heist exterminator i.s said 
to, be Paris green, a prepai'ation of arsenic, which 
is well dusted about the joints of the shelves. 
The secretary, of the Hew South Wales Linnean 
.Society has adopted this : remedy, and has thus 
. stopped the nibblings at the binding.s of the books 
.under his care. 

THE STUDY OF TEGEICAL DISEASES. : 

The opening at Liverpool of a school for the 
. study, and ■■treatment of diseases peculiar to the 
tropics is an event of great intere,st, e, specially In 
medical men. .The great ; western port has been 
■wisely .chosen as one of the best places for such 
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an establialiment, for here come ships from every 
quarter of the globe, and it is only natural that 
occasionally they bring with them invalids suffer- 
ing from maladies strange to medical practice 
here. At this school qualified men can join any 
of the four courses which will be given each 
year, so that they will be more competent to 
take appointments on sliips and in tropical 
countries. It is also intended to allow mission- 
aries to partake of the instruction, as these fear- 
less workers often go to countries where medical 
science is quite nnknown ; and nurses will also 
he admitted to the institution. Dr Koch, the 
well-known bacteriologist, in writing to express 
bis regret at not being able to attend the open- 
ing ceremony of the Liverpool school, mentions 
that the most important disease in West Africa 
is blackwater fever ; but he feels convinced that 
it can be prevented when its course and character 
become more familiar. ‘ It will,’ he says, ‘ be one 
of the most important duties of the new school 
to give medical men going out to the tropics a 
clear idea of this disease, and to impress on them 
how to make and collect useful and scientific 
observations.’ 

POISON-BOTTLES. 

Many lives are lo.st annually by accidental 
poi,spning ; a mixture intended for outward appli- 
cation only is taken in mistake for the proper 
medicine, and death ensues. Now and then a 
well-known person is the victim, and then there 
come many suggestions a.s to the best way of pre- 
venting such accidents in future. This was the 
case when Professor Tyndall w'as accidentally 
poisoned a few years ago ; and, now that Dr A. K. 
H, Boyci has lost his life in the same lamentable 
way, m.any are asking how such fatalities c.an 
best be prevented. It is now the almost universal 
custom of the druggists to serve poisonous pre- 


parations in a fluted bottle of blue glas.?, so tluit 
a ministering hand can be warned, even iu adaik 
room, where the red label cannot be seen, that 
caution is necessary. As most person.s know, 
certain virulent poi.sons are not .supplied at all to 
casual purchasers at chemists’ shops; but, imfor- 
tnnatelj', some of the most dangerous compounds 
known are extensively u.?ed in the arts, and it is 
next to impossible to place any restriction on 
their sale. A valuable suggestion has been 
recently made that all poisons should be put in 
bottles labelled not only witli the name of the pre- 
j)ai’ation, but also with its antidote — thus, ‘ Silver 
antidote, Common salt.’ This would, we 
think, he a most commendable practice ; although 
it must he remembered that some poisons, 
common to certain trades, are so quick in their 
action that antidotes are useless unless they are 
actually at hand. 

BATHING IN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

The sun-bath is a very old remedy, and was 
supposed in ancient times to he beneficial in 
various ailments ; and in these more modern days 
it has been proved experimentally that Vcirion.s 
germs grouped under the name bacteria peri.sli 
under the action of sunlight. The electric liglit 
is now being used in Germany for Curative pur- 
poses ; and quite recently at the Peebles Hydi'o- 
piithic catahlishment baths made on the German 
model have been introduced. The bath contains 
the necessary electric light apparatus, and is lined 
with mirrors, by which the rays are reflected 
upon every part of the body. A lid covers the 
bath, and the patient’s head only is not exposed 
to the action of . the light. The heat also from 
the lamp or lamps does its part, for the patient 
perspires as copiously ns if he were in a Turkish 
hath. The effect of the treatment is said to he 
most invigorating. 


SOME QUEER TASTES. 



3HE British schoolboy is renowned 
everywhere for his omnivorous 
powers; but it is doubtful if 
even he could assimilate some of 
the dainties here described. The 
Transvaal Boer will eat almost 
anything in the flesh, fish, or fowl line, for all 
is grist: that comes to his gastronomic mill ; 
and the following mixture is voted most delect- 
able by the majority of the rougher clas.ses: A 
great, square slice is cut off a loaf made of 
coarse unsifted meal, and covered with a thick 
layer of jam— preferably strawberry ; , a row of , 
sardines is then placed on top, and the oil from 
The sardirie-hox is; liberally poured over tlie whole. ' 
A loud smacking of lips aiul other manifestations 
of thorough .appreciation accomp.any, the disposal of 


this delicate honne-houche ; but tlie unsophisticated 
Boer only indulges in tiiis luxury when he means 
to enjoy a special treat, quite regardless of 
expense. 

The Zulus look upon fish as a spades of snake,, 
and consequently impure and quite unfitted for 
human food. But although they would infinitely 
prefer to go hungry rather than eat the daintie.st 
piece of salmon or turbot, yet many of them 
have been known to consume pieces of flesh cut 
from a bullock that died of rinderpest, when tli at 
terrible cattle-plague raged in South Africa. This 
g.astronomio anomaly will he bettor appreciated 
when it is understood that the flesh of cattle 
:whic)i have . died froin this deva.stating disease 
becomes putrid almost ,immecli.atel 3 ^ after death 
has supervened, and ; so absolutely dangerous to 
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t'ftt, Incleeil, oases are known wliere Kaffirs 
suffered from all tlie syiiiptoms of rindurpest 
after partaking of tins loafcli.sbme carrion, and 
died victims of tlieir in.satinble craving for animal 
food. If a Kaffir is given a tin of jam, lie will, 
after opening it with his cheap Birmingham 
pocket-knife, squat down on his haunches and 
eat the whole of the contents ‘ neat ’ w:itb great 
gusto ; but instead of cruelly attaching the. empty 
can to the tail of some unfortunate cur— as the 
British .schoolboj' would probably do — the native 
will turn the tin to good account by utilising it 
as a drinking- vessel or as a receptacle for some of 
bis varioa.s treasures, such as safety-pins, brass 
button,?, needles, or as a snuff-box. 

It is a very serious offence, and rightly too, to 
sell or in any way supply intoxicating liquors to 
the natives of Natal or Zululand ; but inany 
Kaffirs will, when the opportunity occurs, satisfy 
their craving for alcohol by drinking quantities 
of undiluted methylated spirits. In this light and 
refreshing ‘wine’ they attempt to drown their 
cares and sorrows, quite regardless of the nauseat- 
ing and disgusting taste of the liquor ! 

Tlie Bnngmungwato, or Beehuanaland native, 
regards’tlie -visitation of a swarm of locusts as by 
no means an nnmixecl evil ; for although the 
in, sects play havoc with his standing crops of 
mealies and mahels, or Kaffir corn, they furnish 
him witli many an appetising meal. In the 
early morning, , before sunrise, all the women 
and children of ,a kraal go out to the feeding- 
grounds of the locusts, carrying empty paraffin 
tins, baskets, or sacks, and armed with .switches. 
IVith these liglit weapons they kill niilIion.s of 
the insects; and, having filled . their various 
receptacles with the slain, return home ■ con- 
gratulating themselves on having destroyed and 
driven off the ravagers of their crops, and at 
the, same time secured a luscious feed. The legs 
and gauze-like wings of the locusts are pulled 
off, and the bodies, having been dried in the 
powerful ray.s of the African sun, are ground up 
into a powder. Into a three-legged pot, partially 
filled with water, a few handfuls of this locu.st- 
ilieal is put, and the whole cooked over a slow 
fire until the contents are of the consistency of 
oatmeal porridge. . This mess is devoured by men, 
women, children, and Kaffir niongrcls, with every 
iiidieation of enjoyment ; and, indeed, .it may be 
added that this locinst porridge is reported to he 
mostwiutritious and , sustaining. 

,, Many South African colonists consider the 
iguanar— a large kind of ; amphibions lizard — a 
very welcome addition, to the bill oL fare,' and, 
say that the flesh of this reptile is anything but ■ 
unpalatable. The : great ant-bear and porcupine 
are also eaten, by some ; but these creatures have 
no great following of gastronomers of European 
descent, although Bushmen^ Hottentots, and others 
devour them with avidity.-: . 

: Of these few South African' delicacies, prohahly. 


the Boer and his dreadful blend of preserve and 
sardines will appeal most to the British school- 
boy, with his notorious proclivity for digesting 
all sorts of impossible conoootions and mix- 
tures. 


A SEASIDE MEMORY. 


Behind me lies the dewy dale ; 

I hear the rippling streamlet flaw, 

Singing again the -witching tale 
I heard one eve — long, long ago. 

I eatoh the murmur of her name 
Amidst the mea.sures of its tune ; 

But, ah ! the rapture ’s not the same 
As ’twaa beneath that quiet moon. 

Thronghont that soft, calm twiligiit’s fall 
We sat in bliss, hand damped in hand ; 

We heard the last lone curlew call. 

Then silence crept o’er all the land. 

We watched the beacon’s quivering gleams 
Shoot swift across the darkening sea ; 

And midst their glory wove our dreams 
In love’s enthralling ecstasy. , 

We .sat till the first stars shed down 
On Boa and .shore their kindly light, 

And silently the spectral town 
Lay in the dreamy lap of night. 

And, oh! we saw such visions fair, 
Through loyal Love’s far-seeing eyes ; 

Whilst Fancy filled the kindly air 
With music horn in Paradise. 

’Tis past ! ’tis past for evermore I 
1 hear the bells upon the hill; 

But I’m alone upon the shore, 

Whilst she is sleeping calm and still, 

Her dear hand.? folded on her, breast, 
Beneath the roses, far away; 

And there my longing heart would rest, 

, To, wait, with her, the brighter dayv 
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It seems so strange. Once more beside 
The sheltered cove within the bay 
I sit, Out on the ebbing tide 
The fishing-boats sail far away. 

Three cloudy bars, like ships aflame. 

Float slowly down the saffron west ; 

The kine come home, each called by name, 
And o’er the land steals twilight’s rest. 
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A DEAN OF ST PAULAS. 


By Eustace de Salis. 


CHAPTER I. 


was a lovely autumn evening in 
the middle of the month of Sep- 
tember 1558 aa the Very Reverend 
Dr Henry Oule, Dean of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, drew rein before the 
doors of the far-famed ‘Blue 
Posts’ inn, on the east side of Bridge Street, in 
the famous city of Chester. The slanting rays of 
a westering sun, lit up church spire and quaintly- 
gabled house, imparting to all around an air of 
peace and security. 

‘ Now then,’ cried Dr Cole, on whom the sur- 
roundings produced no effect, so much engaged 
was he with his own thoughts — ‘Now then, 
dame,’ lie exclaimed imperiously as he strode 
over the u’cll-woru flags and into the hallway of 
the tavern, ‘Iioav comes it that I am not waited 
upon ? In truth ye require teaching manners 
hereabouts. See that my baggage is brought in 
and carried above to a private room ; and, bark 
ye, mind my cloak-bag is bandied witli care, or 

else But time enougli. I would have you 

learn that a dignitary of the Cluu'ch— the bearer 
of royal commands— is not to be kept thu.s dally- 
ing out in , the street.’ 

At the sound of the Doctor’s high-pitched, rasp- 
ing voice Mr.s Motter.shead, the landladjq made 
her way into the hall with alacrity, and, dropping 
a humble curtsey, exclaimed, ‘At your service, 
sir. What may your commands be ?’ 

‘Let your future behaviour be more respectful 
—d’ye bear?’ cried the other. ‘I break the 
.journey here for the night, setting out early in 
the morning for Ireland.’ 

In a very short time the Dean’s belonging-s 
were transported to a room on the first floor, pro- 
jecting— in the manner common with the houses 
in : Eastgate and Bridge Streets— over the ancient 
Rows, and , the divine, following, expressed him- 
self as fairly content with tlie accommodation 
provided him. 

No. 75. -You. II. 


Those were not times in which the clergy could 
with impunity be neglected. Since Queen Mary’s 
accession, five 5 mars previously, no efforts bad 
been spared in restoring, to its pristine eminence, 
the Roman Catholic Cliurcli, and in placing the 
kingdom once again under papal snpii’emacy. All 
the previous sovereign’s endeavours at Cliiiroli 
reformation had been speedily destroyed, and 
the country groaned under the power of a 
bench of bishops eager to undo the work of the 
last reign. The lower ranks of the prie,stlioocl, 
imitating the example set them by their superiors, 
lost no opportunity of demanding precedence of 
the laity, and, where any opposition was offered, 
resorted immediately to practices not at all 
in keeping with the sacred character of their 
calling. 

The Dean of St Paul’s— a fat, pursy man, whose 
exterior afforded greater indication of good living 
than did his eomiteiiauce of spirituality— was a 
cleric of this class. An-ogant, imperious, and self- 
willed to a degree, he ever by his conduct created 
the impression that in liLs opinion the people 
were meant to minister to the wants of the 
Church and of the clergy, and not the Church 
and clergy to the people’s ; and, forgetting lii.s 
ordination vows, his renunciation of worldly: 
things, merely regarded the priesthood as an 
avenue whereby a man of education and ability 
should be enabled to rise to a station of power 
and eminence. 

Dr Cole cut neither a distinguisliod nor a 
dignified figure as he ambled across the room 
assigned to his use, and, looking now: up and 
, then down- Bridge Street, communed with himself 
as a anbstantial meal was laid. 

‘Faith,’ he muttered, gnawing the forefinger of 
his right hand,. ‘’tis lucky indeed I contrived to 
secure this "mission from Her Highness.. I have 
done "good work in the past ; and the successful 
execution’-— the worthy Doctor laughed a.s a joke 
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flitted thrmigli liis mind— ‘of my present— er— 
taslc—er — er — — embassy — for ’tis nanglit else 
— should ensure me the first vacant see. At any 
rate,’ he added grimly, “twill be neither for 
want of asking nor for being dilatory in the 
carrying out of my instructions.’ 

The learned divine’s meditations were here 
interrupted by the arrival of the remainder of 
his baggage. Pointing to his cloak-bag, on 
which he apparently set considerable store,. 
‘ Bring it here — not that one, dolt !— the other,’ 
he cried. ‘Place it within my reach, and begone. 
But stay. Seek the worshipful Mayor, and ac- 
quaint him that tlie Dean of St Paul’s, the bearer 
of royal commands to the Lord-Deputy and the 
Lords of the Council in Ireland, breaks his 
journey for the night at Chester. Command that 
worthy magistrate to wait on me without loss of 
time.’ 

Sir Lawrence Smith, the then Mayor of Chester, 
hastened to obey this peremptory summons. Al- 
though a man of standing and influence in the 
city and the neighbourhood around, and one, 
moreover, wlio Iiad been coneerned Avith the 
public life of his native place for many years, no 
more than Mrs Mottershead did he dare keep 
such an important personage as the Dean of St 
Paul’s waiting long for him. 

Ho man’s life or posse.ssion3 Avere .secure in 
those troublous days. When Mary had first 
ascended the throne it had been thought she 
would sternly discountenance religious persecu- 
tion. But this hope had died an early death. 
On tire pretence of discouraging controversy, the 
Queen had silenced, by an act of prerogative, all 
the popular preachers throughout the country, 
except ;8uoh asj complying with certain restric- 
tions, should qualify for obtaining a paiiicular 
license. Stimulated by this example. Parliament 
revived the old sanguinary laws against heretics, 
enacting at the same time the most vindictiA^e 
statutes against seditious words and rumours. 
By, the revival of tliese laAvs, and the putting 
into execution of newer and more coercive ones 
aguinst heresy, England was speedily filled AA’ith 
scenes of horror. Rogers, prebendary of the very 
cathedral Avhereof Dr Cole AA’as Dean ; Hooper, 
Bishop of: Gloucester: ; Ridley of London ; Latimer 
of Worcester ! and Oranmer, Archbishop of Oan- 
terhury~-,to ' instance a feAA'^had all :suirei'ed at 
the: stake for;: their adherence to the principles 
of the ; Reformed faith,;,, and on the representations 
of Bishops Boinrer and Gardiner, Queen Mary had 
no Av; nominated commissioners to be daspatched to 
the, provinces Avith insti'uctions to the local antho- 
vrities :'that the utmost severity was to be e-xhibited 
towards such as had embraced -and still .clung : to ^ 
the, Protestant faith. Thus matters stood Avhen 
the Mayor: of Chester was: commanded to, attend 
the: Dean of ; S.t , Paul’s in : the: ‘ Blue Posts ’/iniu 

It wanted but a Avdiisper to the effect that he 
favoured the new “religion; to get abroad ..land. ,. Sir 


LaAvreiioe Smith kneAV Avell Avbat fate Avould he 
his. Notliing could save him. He Avould be 
degraded from his high office, deprived of his 
Avorldly goods, and committed to the flames. But 
the chief magistrate, as he rapidly made his Avay 
up Watergate Street, and, turning into Bridge 
Street opposite the Pentioe Courthouse, speedily 
gained the tavern, Avas more concerned Avith the 
particular matter Avhich had necessitated the Dean 
of St Paul’s presence in Chester than Avith any 
thoughts as to the terrible fate the future might 
have in store for himself. Had Dr Cole, AA'hom 
he kneAV to be a personal friend of Gardiner’s, 
and a devoted folluAver of Bonner, come into 
these parts to seek out local Protestants ? And 
if such Avere the case, Avho could — for some 
one must-have furnished the necessary informa- 
tion? His own name Avould of a certainty head 
the list of proscribed citizens ; and yet, Avas it 
not enough that 

‘Dreaming, Mr Mayor — Avasting , precious time 
in vain dreaming?’ cried the divine sharply. ‘Is 
that the Avay you have been taught to enter 
the presence of your superiors ? Methinks your 
sovereign’s envoy should he treated Avith greater 
deference.’ 

‘Your pardon, reverend sir,’ replied the iicav- 
conier Inunbly. ‘’TAA-as inadvertence on , my 
part.’ 

‘Inadvertence indeed!’ snorted the Dean. ‘I 
see how it is. I fear me his lordship of Chester 
makes little effort to keep you up to ypur :duties 
in tliese Avild parts, Man, such disre-speotful: treat- , 
raeut of a poAv.erful Churchman,, did it occur in 
Loudon, Avould speedily ensure the ill-mahnered 
knave a short and a sudden jo.Urney to— Sniitli- 
fiebl.’ 

Sir LaAvrence Smith started as if he , had been 
struck. The blood mounted AA’ith a riish to his 
face, and then, retreating again, left his features 
deadly pale. . He had to exert all the , self-control 
of Avhich he Avas possessed to repress .the stinging 
rejoinder Avliich rose to his lips. It AA’buld, and 
the Mayor knew it, he absolute folly oil his part 
to show any reseiitnient— at least until he had 
satisfied himself as to the causes Avhich had pro- 
cured Chester the honour; of . a visit from the 
reverend stranger. 

‘Since you hid liie wait, on , you, sir,’ he re- 
marked, totally, ignoring the other’s Insult, 
‘’twould seem you have business with me.’ 

‘That, Mr Mayor,’ observed the Dean frigidly, 
■‘is: as It may be. ’Tis neA’er. a safe proceeding to 
jump to conclusions. : I sent for you— true. But 
.’tAA’as Avith the intention of discussing past events, 
in order that I might he ; in a position, to report 
to Her Highness on my return, and advise hqr as 
to. future steps.’' 

_ ,‘I am at your service,’ the Mayor “replied 
simply, his worst fears confirmed. IThere could 
be no shadoAv of a doubt about the matter now. 
The stranger had been sent, down on a special 
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mi.ssioii, and tlie Protestants of Chester were 
about to be called on to suffer for their faith. . 

‘At uiy service!’ echoed the Dean. ‘Uii- 
doubtedly, and very much so, too,’ he added, with 
a sneer. ‘Mark me; ’twill be well for you to 
give me your attention, and— the truth.’ 

Again Sir Lawrence Smith liad to .strain every 
nerve to keep his rapidly rising passion under 
control. What could the world he coming to? 
To think that he, the Mayor of Chester, and for 
the second time, too— one who had received . the 
honour of knighthood at the hands of the late 
sovereign — should have to stand and be thna 
w.antonly insulted to his face and in the midst 
of his own people I And the cause ? None. And 
the aggres!3or ? An arrogant, insignilicant little 
cleric I Oh that he dared take the law into his 
own hands I 

‘Dr George Cotes, when bishop, worked ear- 
nestly for the holy faith. In what maimer has 
his successor, Cuthbert Scott, essayed to promote 
the interests of our blessed religion in this 
diocese?’ asked the Dean after a slight pan.se. 

‘Bisliop Cotes— good work I Bishop Scott?’ 
ejaculated the Mayor. 

‘Ay, no leas,’ interrupted the Dean roughly. 
‘ Tut, tut i no beating about the bush, man. How 
many heretics have suffered in Cliester for their 
lapse from the rightful path?’ 

‘None, since poor George Marsh suffered at 
Spittal Boughton four years ago. If you term 
burning a niaii to death on account of his religious 
belief a lioly uetiQu, then Bishop Cotes did work 
earnestly,’ rejoined Sir Lawrence Smith bitterly. 

‘ All 1 This must be .seen to,’ exclaimed Dr 
Cole. ‘No lieretical detections the four years 
past? What? When at Oxford and in the 
Metropolis the flames never die down ! His pre- 
sent lordship of Chester lacks zeal, it is very 
evident. Plow comes it, then,’ he demanded 
sternly, ‘ that the city officers fail to keep Dr 
Scott up to his duties?’ 

‘There is nothing in our charters making it 
incumbent on us to seek out a man’s faith for 
the sole purpose of eventually comp.assing his 
destruction,’ Sir Lawrence remarked dryly. 

‘ Then, by Our Lady ! as soon as I return an 
alteration shall bo made in that particular.’ 

‘As to that,’ continued the Mayor, ‘I can say 
nothing. But when martyr Marsh,’ the speaker 
went ouj taking a malicious pleasure in observing 
the enraged looks which traversed his listener’s 
countenance, ‘ was done to death at the stake a 
terrible riot ensued. The unhappy man refused 
the conditional pardon exhibited by Vioe-Ghan- 
■oellor Yawdray. Pie firmly declined to recant, 
preferring, as he said, to brave even the most 
orneP of deaths to becotning an apostate.’ 

/ ‘Dost thou say so?’ roared the Dean, roused' by 
hk companion’, s very plain speaking. ‘Her Pligh- 
n ess has yet other means — ay, and will employ 
them— to bring , the heretics to reason.’ 


‘If there is to be any more burning at the 
stake ’- 

‘Not a single Protestant .shall be left alive in 
the neighbourhood of Cliester, I vow,’ ciied the 
Dean wildly. 

‘ I was saying,’ the Mayor went on calmly, not 
heeding the Dean’s passionate interruption, ‘if 
there is to be any more deatli by Are ’twill have 
to take place away from the city. Sherill’ Cowper 
was so overwrought by the martyr’s sufferings 
that be attempted a rescue, and was but narrowly 
beaten oft'.’ 

‘ Rubbish,’ said the Dean contemptuously. 
Then, rising, he carefully opened the cloak-bag, 
concerning which he had given such particular 
instructions, and took therefrom a strong leather 
box, seciu'ed by a single strap across its centre. 
Placing this on tlie table between liis visitor and 
himself, ‘Here,’ he cried in n tone of exultation, 
gently tapping the case with one hand, ‘is what 
will lash those heretical rascals in Ireland. Pro- 
testants, indeed ! Reformed Church — ugh ! ’ 

‘Ireland!’ e.xclaiined the Mayor in n dazed 
fashion, a liglit beginning to break in on him. 

‘I said Ireland, so I presume I mean that 
country.’ 

‘From the manner in which you sent for me 
I concluded’ 

‘Tliat my mission was connected with Chester 
— eh?’ asked the Dean. ‘Never mind,’ he con- 
tinued jocularly; ‘you must hear up under the 
disappointment. ’Twill be the turn of this city 
next, if I have aught to say in the matter.’ 

‘But Ohester, sir,’ protested the Muj’-or, ‘is 
not’ 

‘ I know what Ohester is full well, mid per- 
chance I can liazard a guess ns to lier worthy 
chief magistrate’s religious beliefs,’ said the Dean, 
watching carefully for tlie effect of his words. 
‘Tliis instrument,’ taking up the box and re- 
. placing it in the oloak-hag, ‘ will worlc wonders 
across the Channel. It .shall be my first care 
on my return to obtain a similar present for 
Cliester.’ 

‘I tliink, sir, 'twas Latimer of blessed uieraory 
who, when at the stake, called on Bishop Ridley 
to he of good cheer; adding, “We shall this day, 
by God’s grace, light in England such a candle 
as I trust, shall never he put out.” That candle 
has been lit. . Have a care tliat youf persecutions 
do not increase the flame into one of disaffection 
and open rebellion.’ 

‘Gracious heavens !’ cried the Dean of St Paul’s 
in a Voice of horror, ‘ can you be iu your .senses ? 
“Latimer of blessed memory ;” “persecution;” 
“ open rehelliou.” I see how it is. You are 
nothing hut a heretic yourself.’ 

‘If doing my duty by all, and striving to, live 
at peace with all,, is a fundamental principle of 
the Protestant: religion, then, .sir, I am one of 
..your heretics, and proud to avow tnyself as siicli,’ 
cried the Mayor warmly. 
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‘By — l)y — by lieavens !’ spluttei'eil the Dean, 
‘your unseemly tlireat against Her Highness’s 
person shall be repeated to Her Highness herself 
without fail, Sir Law'rence Smith. When I get 
baek to London’ — — 

‘Ay, when you do, sir. I have but to lift my 
little finger,’ the Mayor added, drawing himself 
lip to his full height, ‘and you would never quit 
this town ivitliout my permi6.sion.’ 

‘Threatening a royal envoy,’ the Dean re- 
joined, suddenly becoming more docile as . he 
perceived his danger, ‘ But I stand in no fear 
of’ 

‘An acquaintance with our charters, which, sir, 
I have your promise you purpose improving, 
would speedily assure you of the perilous 
position in which you stand at this present 
moment. A county p,alatine, the Mayor of 
Ohester for the time being has power of life 
and death over those within her ivalls. 'Were I 
now to act, before a reply could he received from 
Loudon you would have ceased to exist. ’Twould 
very easy then to satisfy’ 

‘I see,’ the Dean replied, trembling at the 
Mayor’s oold-bloode'd threat, and then proceeding 
to enumerate the other’s crimes by ticking them 
off on his fingers. ‘ A heretic of the most viru- 
type, /an intimidator of Her Highness’s envoy, 


and rogue, rascal, and knave. Yes; all three 
combined.’ 

Sir Lawrence Smith moved toward.? the door. 
He had no more than stated the powers vested 
in him, and he would not have hesitated to put 
his threat into execution, save for the mistaken 
notion that it would have savoured of an act of 
treachery to suddenly seize an unarmed stranger, 
and a cleric to boot. But that last insult was 
more than flesh and blood could stand. It was 
a . despicable way of repaying his generosity; 
and, come what might, he would not remain to 
be insulted any further even by such a notable 
as the Dean of St Paul’s. 

‘ I shall be returning from Ireland shortly,’ 
cried the latter in a triumphant tone of voice, 
congratulating himself on his easy victory over 
the other — ‘very shortly indeed. See,’ he added, 
waddling downstairs after the departing civic 
dignitary— ‘See that your maimers have improved 
by then, friend, and that you have a complete 
and correct list of the names, ages, occupations, 
and places of residence of the heretics, and those 
suspected of being in sympathy witli the Protes- 
tant religion, wlio reside within your walls. 
Disappoint me not in this particular, for the 
.statement is designed for, and will be laid direct 
before, Her Highness on my rearrival in London.’, 


HEEE is, I believe, an old maxim 
that says, ‘Half the harm in the 
world is done by well-meaning 
people ; ’ and the truth of this may 
certainly be seen in the history 
, of acclimatisation in Victoria. To 
: a tale is told that the Scotch tlustle, 
has spread far and wide over Au.stralia, 
was introdueod by a Scotchman who wanted some- 
thing to remind him of Bonnie Scotland. AVhether 
is the case or not I cannot say ; but, in the 
animal world, one bird and two beasts have been 
introduced Wliicli have to be classed as pests, 
pure and simple. 

First on the list come.s the, sparrow, which 
arrived .amid a small flourish of ; trumpets aoine 
thirty-five yeans ago. ' They were, heralded with a;' 
pman of praise, and Were vaimteil forth by the 
press ami othervvise as birds which devoted all 
their energies do the devouring of ■ hariuful iusects, 
and i religiously : abstained from corn .and fruit 
They were : carefully: protected for some time, a 
fine of two per bird, being imposed on the 

slayer; and their numbers rapidly increased ; but 
after^ a while it was- pointed out that the wrong 
species of sparrow Iiad been imported, and that 
the hedge-sparrow was .the inaeot-cateK 
The : mischief, howeVer, was done; .and now 
sparrows swarm in countless inytiads, both in the 


chief towns and the country districts of, Victoria. 
There are Sparrow Clubs in many places,/ which 
wage relentless war on him. Bonuses are paid for 
heads and eggs; poisoned wheat is lavished .bn 
him ; and he is shot, snared, trapped, and almng- 
huiecl by young and old ; yet, spite of all; he, is 
a power in the land, and one that throws his 
weight in the wrong scale. As a student of him, 
I can say that he does little good and much 
harm. He certainly eats insects when he can get 
nothing else ; but in our genial climate, seeds or 
fruits can nearly always be fouiuk , Instead of 
improving,: he, like some other importations, seems 
to be growing worse. AYhen he was first im- 
ported he confined his attention mainly to the. 
cherries at the begiiming of the summer and the 
grapes at the end. This we thought bad enough, 
but : we bore; it. in silenoe, because he, like our- 
selves, ivas of British hlopcl. Soon, however, his 
beoauie: more varied ; and now there , is not 
:a:, single fi'uit, not eyeh the woody quince, bn 
wdiioli he ' doss hot levy heavy toll. In the corn- 
fields he; swarms in thousands. At times the 
farmer, justly irate, sneaks up behind a fence, 
and fires right and left into , tlie flocli; one barrel 
.while they are on the ground, and the other as 
they rise. ; The lieavens seem to rain sparrows 
for : a few sedonds, and a :scoi’e at . least is often , 
the result of the shots; but that is nothing out 
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of hundreds, and the flock flies into the centre of 
the paddock, where they are safe from attack. 

One of the Sparrow Clubs, whicli have Ireen 
formed to wage war on tliis little feathered 
inaraiuler, winds up the season with a sparrow 
dinner, in whicli every dish or course is composed 
of sparrow ; but this is the only ease I know 
in which a legitimate revenge is taken and the 
eater eaten. I have been often told that sparrow- 
pie is very good ; but I have met with few who 
have tasted it, though there is certainly no reason 
why it should not be excellent, as the little 
scamps feed on the best. One strange trait that 
has been noticed is, that though pugnacious, 
plucky little birds, they fret when in captivity. 
The supplies of sparrows for the Sparrow Clubs 
are generally got by a few men, who make a sort 
p! buaiuess of it ; and these men find that, it 
the birds are caught earlier in the week than 
Thursday, they fret so much that they are good 
for nothing on the Saturday, the day on which 
the shooting usually takes place. The birds are 
caught by means of a drag-net, which is spread 
along the hedges, round a thick evergreen tree, 
or in the ivy which grows luxuriantly on the 
walls of old houses. In some di.stricts whore trees 
are scarce they will come from far to roost in a 
single thick-leaved tree; hut, in the nb.seiice of 
trees, they creep under the eaves, round the hay- 
stacks, or into any other shelter they can find. 
In the country they make their nests in hollow 
trees and stacks, while iu the towns their nests 
are nearly as great a nuisance as themselves. 
They creep under the spouting and eaves, and 
build an untidy, ragged structure of paper, 
feathers, straw, cotton, and leaves, which blocks 
up the piping and onuses the rain-water to run 
into tlia houses and spoil the coiliiig-s. Some 
years ago a leading Presbyterian divine in Mel- 
bourne was a strong .supporter of the sparrow, 
wliose cause he advocated with tongue aiul pen. 
Oiroumstances, however, alter cases; and his con- 
version to the, ranks of tlie anti-sparrovians was 
immecliato when it was discovered that a mj's- 
terious fire, which nearly burnt down his church, 
was caused by the juxtaposition of two very in- 
flammable nuittons, gas and sparrows’ nests. 

The rabbit is our second mauvais sujet, and 
certainly in thi.s case the unexpected happened. 
Who could ever have dreamed that poor little 
innocent Bunny would he denounced as one of 
the greatest scourges of the country? I can well 
recollect that for 3'ear3 after their introduction 
they were zealously protected, and even \yhen 
pennis.sion was given by landowners to shoot 
them, a caution, ‘ Do not shoot the young ones,’ 
was invariably added. The causes of their rapid 
increase are not far to seek. In the first place, 
Victoria was so sparsely populated that there was 
no obstacle to their .spreading ; and in the second 
place, the climate was so genial that they .seemed 
able to breed all the year round. Althougli 


almost omnipresent in Victoria, yet there are cer- 
tain districts in whicli they flourish more than 
. in others. Of course, they favour sandy and 
crumbly soil, in wiiicli they can burrow to their 
hearts’ content ; but in the hush-country hollow 
logs make a capital substitute. In the very hot 
weather they lie out in the grass and scrub, and 
when hunted make for the nearest refuge, whetlier 
it he hiivi'ow, log, or even np a hollow tree. 

I can imagine some of my readers .saying, ‘Up 
a hollow tree ! What absurdity ! Does this Vic- 
torian think we are fools?’ Well, I am stating 
an absolute fact when I say that on several occa- 
sions I have put ferrets np hollow trees which 
were not quite perpendicular, and they have 
driven rabbits out of knot-holes ten feet or more 
from the ground. They will also, at a pinch, take 
to the water and swim across a creek. It is very 
strange in what unlikely places they are some- 
times found. A few weeks ago I ferreted a rabbit 
out of iny wood-heap, situated not more than three 
miles from tlie Melbourne General Post-Office ; 
and last Christmas two of ns liad a good after- 
noon’s shooting at rabbits which we ferreted out 
from under the wood-heap and the fowl-house of 
a farm a few miles from Melbourne. 

While, however, the rabhib has many and grave 
demerits, j'et there is .something to be said in bis 
favour. First and foremo.st, lie supqilies a cheap 
and dainty dish for the poorer classes. A pair 
of rabbits can always be bought for sixpence or' 
a shilling, according to size and quality, and 
they furnish a family with a dinner. Whether, 
curried or roasted, boiled or baked, they are a 
toothsome morsel ; while the kittens — that is, the 
young ones — fried with bread-crumbs, are ns sweet 
as a chicken. In the second place, he is the stock 
•sport of the young Victorian. On the principal 
holidnj’s of the year— Christmas, Easter, Queen’s 
Birthdaj', Cup Da}', and. Prince of Wales’s , Birth- 
day-— the railway stations are thronged with lads 
and men going out shooting for a day or more. 
Every one carries a weapon — pistol, pea -rifle, 
old muzzle-loaders, many of them iu the last., 
stages of decay, and more dangerous to t-he gunner 
than the game ; and, finally, breech-loaders in all 
varieties. The trains are packed ; there is standing 
room only, and this continues for about ten miles ; 
then, at the first station udiere there is any pros- 
pect, of game, a contingent gets out. There is a 
station called Sydenham,: about fifteen miles from 
Melbourne, near the Deep Creek, a stream which 
flows through a deep gorge, with mountainous 
banks on either side, which a few years ago 
fairly swarmed with rabbits. I have .seen on a 
public holiday more than one hundred shooters get 
out hero, some equipped with tents,. &c., to camp 
out for. a day or two, others intending to return in 
the evening. It can easily bo imagined that, with 
so many shooting, the danger , of accident is great, 
and, as, a matter of fact, Christma.s or Easter rarely 
passes :withoat one or more serious mishaps. 
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Some fe^v years ago drastic legislation ■vvaa in- 
troduced -wlnoli made till those who owned land 
liable to fine if they ftiiled to keep down the 
rabbits. This produced considerable effect, and 
certainly checked the increase of the pest. Up to 
tliis time the destruction of the rabbit had been 
left to the unaided efforts of the amateur sports- 
man or the professional rabbit-trapper— a class of 
men wlio, seeing the chance of a free but not 
easy life, with a fair wage attached to it, abandoned 
their original trades and. devoted themselves to 
trapping. The equipment of the men, who gener- 
ally work in pairs, consists of a number of gin- 
trap.?, a pony and cart, a tent, and tbe otlier 
requisites for ‘camping out.’ They go to some 
district in which rabbits are thick — if possible near 
a railway station— get jicrmission to trap from the 
landowners, . and start work. Some of them are 
paid a small direct wage, and also receive a bonus ; 
others again work wholly fur the market. After 
choosing . tlieir ground, they .set their traps during 
the day in the most likely place.?, and cover them 
carefully with earth. One man will sometimes 
have some dozens of traps set over a mile or more 
of country, and these he visits twice or thrice in 
a night. His first round is about eight or nine 
o’clock,: the second about twelve or one, and the 
third- just after sunrise. In each round he kills 
and eviscerates the rabbits that have been caught, 
resets the trap.9, and carries the dead ones hack 
to the camp. In the luorniug, if enough liave 
been caught, he or his mate takes them to the 
railway station, or delivers them to rabbit-buyers 
who come round with large carts. The price 
varies from twopenoe to sixpence qier pair ; and 
where rabbits are numerous the men make good 
wages. Their income is supplemented in various 
ways ; they sometimes catch native cats or tame 
oats— -turned out originally to prey on the rabbits— 
and make a fair profit by selling the skins singly 
or after making ruga of them. The fox also gives 
them a dividend, when, they are lucky enough to 
get him. It will easily be seen that the trappers 
would not be likely to exterminate the rabbit, as 
they: would he putting an eiid> to their own living ; 
a ad so th e landoivners, . under the pressure of the 
law, began to look for: other methods. The most 
subcessful, pei’hap.?, is that of using poison. This 
is done in various ways, one . of the most common 
being: to run a plough furrow through the paddocks, 
and spread, at the bottom poisoned wheat, oats, 
brail, carrots, or apples. There was, however, from 
the outset a strong feeling against pojson, on ac- 
count of its ;danger to poultry, live-stock, and wild 
biids. : Within, : the last year or, so the problem ■ 
seems to have been partly solved by the freezing 
and export of the rabbits to, England. ..The export: 
last year amounted in value to about :£80,000 ; this ' 
year:: it is expected to reach .£130,000. i ::Thia is 
done: iindar -Govenuneut supervision, and the prices : 
obtaiued have, in most oases been- satisfactoiy.' ..It 
will indeed be a copiplete turning : of -tUe itables . if . 


tlie rabbit, so long cursed by the grazier.s, should 
prove to be a blessing; and the time may come 
when rabbit-farms will be taken np, and as much 
attention paid to the proper breeding of rabbits 
as is now given to sheep. 

The last and woiist error is the acclimatisation of 
the fox, imported for two reasons, both of which 
have been proved faulty. The first was that he 
might keep down the rabbit, and the second 
that he might furnish the sportsmen of Victoria 
with legitimate game for linnting. With regard 
to the first, he certainly does kill rabbits ; but 
be also preys on other animals which are useful 
to man, and thus does more harm than good. 
Accustomed ns he is to take refuge in earths, he 
found in Victoria a home thoroughly to his liking. 
Even within a few miles of Melbuurne tliere are 
places from which it is impossible to unearth a 
fox ; and from vantage-grounds such as tbe.se be 
emerges at night and loots the poultry-yards. 
Tliis in itself is bad enough, but the tide of bis 
crimes is not luilf-told. Very soon after his 
arrival he found that young lambs were very good 
to cat and very easy to catcli. The squatters, as 
landowners are commonly called, who, after long 
years of tremble with the dingo or native: dog, 
were just beginning to rest from their labours, 
bad to face a worse enemy — worse, because he 
found shelter more easily and bred much more 
Cjuickly. At present a bonus is paid for foxrScalps 
in riiaiiy of the country districts of Victoria ; 
and the pest has spread over more than half the 
colony. Witli regard to the second ' reason the 
failure is absolute. There are many foxes, biit they 
cannot be hunted with success. Often enough, 
before the hounds have gone a mile, the fox lakes 
refuge among inaccessible rocks or in. a rabbit- 
burrow from wliicli it is impo.s.sible to ilnenrth 
him. If a second is viewed, much the same thing 
occurs ; and so the clay passes without result. 
Popular opiiiiion accuses a lately deceased rich 
squatter of having introduced Reynard ; lind it has 
been sugge.sted that legislation should he made 
■retrospective iu his case, and a oharga for fox- 
scalps be levied on his estate. . This, of course, 
will never be done ; but the harm caused by his 
ill-advised action can never be remedied. 

When tbe fox reaciies the more distant localities 
he find.s that the indigenous animals have been 
kind enougb to provide hiin . with burrows of the 
most commodious and roomy kind. It is ho 
longer necessary for him to squeeze into a rabbit- 
burrow, which he, certainly must find several sizes 
too small;, he . how enters without scruple the 
cavernous, hole diig .hy: the: wombat. This animal, 
which is about as .tali' as a fox, but so heavily 
built tluit it iveigbs more than a bundredweiglit, 
has very powerful legs and claws,: with which it 
.eau .dig faster than a man with a .spade. : It spends 
most of ite time in digging deep burrows, wlucb 
. it. .seems; to desert very soon, and these : form ci 
.noble, home for the: fox. 
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There seems to he a kind of Nemesis in intro- 
ducing the animals of one country into another. 
I have instanced three of the worst cases ; but 
even where there seemed to be no ehanee of 
anything but benefit trouble has come, The 
hare, introduced for the double purpose of sport 
and food, is a sad nuisance to vic/neroyi and 
orohardist, because it is addicted to gnawing the 
bark of young vines and fruit-trees. The song- 
birds, such as the blackbird, the thrush, and the 
starling, seem to lose some of their power of song 
and develop enormous appetites for fruit. The 
starling, in particular, is just beginning to become 
really numerous in tbe rural districts round Mel- 
bourne, and already tbe cry is being raised tluit 
it will be as troublesome as tbe sparrow. 

Even in the acclimatisation of such fish as tront, 
it is complained that they are ravenous devourers 
of the native fish, which are sometimes as good 
as themselves. In all the streams south of 


the Dividing Eaiige in Victoria there formerly 
abounded a. fish called the black -fash, which 
varied, in weight from a few ounces to five or six 
pounds. They are delicious eating, and the only 
fault found with them is that they show no fight 
when hooked. Since the arrival of the trout, 
however, the black-fish have become much less 
numerous, and the blame is laid on the trout. 
The matter, therefore, staiid.s thus : we have lost 
or shall lose a delicious fish, which used to be 
very plentiful even in small streams, and have 
gained a fish of inferior quality, but furnishing 
more sport to the angler. 

One conclusion can, I think, fairly be deduced — 
that the acclimatisation of animals requires such 
care that it .should certainly not be entrusted 
to the tbongbtltiss action of private persons, but 
slioiild be under the control of men employed 
by the Government, and responsible for their 
actions. 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 

. By Guv Boothby. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 


KING one thing with another, 
Browne’s night after the incident 
described at the end of the pre- 
vious chapter was far from being 
a good one. He could not, try 
how he would, solve the mystery 
ns to what had become of that envelope. He 
had bunted tlie cabin through and through, and 
searched his pockets .times without number, but 
always with the same lack of success. As he lay 
turning the matter over and over in his mind, 
he remembered that he had heard the soft 
shutting of a door as he descended the com- 
panion-ladder, and also that Maas had betrayed 
considerable embarrassment wlien he entered the 
saloon. It was absurd, however, to suppose that 
he could have had any hand in its disappear- 
ance, But the fact remained that the envelope 
was gone. Hu rang for his valet, and questioned 
him ; but the man declared that not only did he 
know nothing at all about it, but that he bad 
not entered the cabin between dinner-time and. 
when he had prepared his muster for the night. 
It was a singular thing altogether. At last, being 
unable to remain where he wa.s any longer, he 
rose and dres.sed himself and went up to the 
deck. Day was just breaking. A cloudless .sky 
was overhead, and ill the gray light the Peak 
looked nnn.snally picturesque ; the water alongside 
was as smooth as a sheet of glass; the only signs 
of life were a few gulls wheeling with discordant 
crias around a patch of seaweed floating asterp. 

ErownA had : been pacing the deck for; upwards: 
of a hour, when, he noticed a 


sampan pull off from the shore towards the 
yacht. Eroni where lie stood he could plainly 
distinguish the tall figure of MacAndrew. He 
accordingly went to the gangway to receive him. 
Presently one of the women pulling brought her 
iipi at the foot of the accommodation-ladder, when 
the passenger ran up the steps, and gracefully 
saluted Browne. 

‘Good-morning,’ lie said. ‘In spite of the 
earliuess of the hour, I think I am up to time.’ 

‘Yes, you are very punctual,’ said Browne. 
‘Now, shall we get to business?’ 

They accordingly walked together in the dirbe- 
tion of the smoking-room. 

‘You mastered the contents of my note, I sup- 
po.se ?’ said MacAndrew, by way of breaking the ice. 

‘Perfectly,’ said Browne; ‘and I was careful to 
burn it afterwards.’ 

‘ Well, now that you have perused it, what do 
you thiuk of it?’ inquired the, other. ‘Do you 
consider the scheme feasible ? ’ 

‘Very feasible indeed,’ Browne replied. ‘With 
a decent amount of luck, I think it should stand 
a very good chance of succeeding.’ 

,‘I’m very glad to hear that,’ said MacAndrew. 
‘I idiouglit you would like it. Now, when the 
other preliminaries are settled, I can. get : to work 
head down.’ 

, :‘3y the other, preliminaries I suppose you 
mean the; money ? ’ said Browne. 

MacAndrew looked and laughed. 

: ;;‘Yes ; the, money,’: he said, ‘I’m sorry to have 
to be so mercenary ; but I ’m afraid it can’t be 
.helpedt We must grease the machinery with 
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gold, otherwise we shan’t be able to set- it in. 
inotioii.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Browne ; ' that difficulty is 
easily overcome. I have it all ready for you. If yon 
accompany me to my cabin we may procure it.’ 

They accordingly made their way to the cabin. 
Once there, Browne opened his safe, aud dragged, 
out a plain wooden box, which he placed upon 
the floor. MacAndrew observed, tliat there was 
aiiotlier of similar size behind it. Browne noticed 
the expression upon his face, and smiled. 

‘You’re wondering what made me bring so 
much,’ he said. How well lie remembered going 
•to his bank to procure it ! He seemed to see 
the dignified, portly manager seated on his leather 
chair, and could recall that worthy geiitleniau’s 
surprise at the curious request Browne made to 
him. 

‘But how do you propose to get it ashore?’ 
said the latter to MacAndrew. ‘It’s a heavy box; 
and what about the Customs authoritie.s ? ’ 

‘Oh, they won’t trouble me,’ said MacAndrew 
coolly, ‘I shall find a way of getting it in 
without putting them to the inconvenience of 
opening it.’ 

‘Do you want to count it? There may not be 
five thousand pounds there.’ 

‘I shall have to risk that,’ MacAndrew replied. 
‘I haven’t the time to waste in. counting it. I 
expect it’s all right.’ So saying, he took np the 
box, and followed Browne to the deck above. 

‘You quite understand what you’ve got to do, 

: I suppose ? ’ lie said when they once more stood 
at tlie gangway. 

‘ Perfectly,’ said Browne. ‘You need not be 
afraid lest I shall forget. When do you think 
you will leave ? ’ 

‘ This . morning, if possible,’ MacAndrew replied. 
‘There is no time to be lost. I’ve got a boat in 
luy eye, and as soon as they can liave her ready 
I sliall embark. By the way, if I ivere in your 
place I should be extremely careful as to what I 
said or did in Japan. Excite only one little hit 
of suspicion, and you will never he able to rectify 
the error.’ 

‘You need have no fear on that score,’ said 
Browne. : ‘I will take every, possible precaution 
to prevent any one suspecting. 

:Shid to , liear it,’ MacAndrew, returned. 
‘IMow, .good-bye until we meet on the 13th.’ . 

‘Good-bye,’ said Browne ; ‘and good luck go 
with you !’ 

, .They shook hands, and then MacAndrew; 2)ick- 
ing np Lis precious box, went down, the ladder, 
and when he , had taken his place : in the well 
the sampaw pushed off for the shore. 

‘A nice; sort of position I shall be in if he 
should prove to be a swindler,’ said the . young 
man to himself as he watched the retreating 
boat. ‘But it’s too late to think of that now. I 
have gone into ' the business, and must 'Carry- it 
through whatever happens.’ 


When Jimmy Foote put in an appearance on 
deck that morning he fonird that the city of 
Victoria had disappeared, and that the yacht was 
making her way through the Ly-ee-Moon Pass 
out into the open sea once more. 

It was daybreak on the morning of the Thurs- 
day following when they obtained their first glimpse 
of Japan. Like a pin’s head upon the horizon 
was a tiny gray dot, which gradually grew larger 
and larger until the sacred mountain of Fujiyama, 
clear-out against the .sky-line, rose from the waves 
as if to welcome them to the Land of the Chrys- 
anthemum. Making their way up Yeddo Bay, 
they at length oast anchor in the liarbour of 
Yokohama. Beautiful as it must appear to any 
one, to Browne it seemed like the loveliest 
and happiest corner of Fairyland. He could 
scarcely believe, after the long time they had 
been separated, that in less than half-an-honr he 
would really be holding Katherine in his arms 
once more. During breakfast he could with diffi- 
culty contain his impatience, and he felt as if 
the excellent appetites rvhich .Foote and Maas 
brought to their meal was personal to liim.self. 
At length they rose, and he was at liberty to go. 
At the same moment the captain announced that 
the steam-launch was alongside. 

‘Good luck to you, old fellow,’ said Jimmy as 
Browne put on his hat and prepared to be off. 
‘Tiiough love-making is not much in my line, I 
must say I envy you your haiipiness. I only 
wish I were going to see a sweetheart too.’ 

‘Madame Bernstein is a widow,’ said Browne, 
and, ducking his head to avoid tlie stump of ,:a 
cigar which Jimmy threw at him, he ran down 
the accommodation-ladder, jumped into the launch, 
and was soon steaming ashore. 

Eeaehing the Bund, lie inquired in which, 
direction the Club Hotel was situated, Hind, 
having been informed, made his way in that 
direction. He had reached the steirs, and was 
about to ascend them to enter the veranda, 
when lie saw, coming down the passage before 
liim, no less a person than Katherine herself. For 
weeks past he had been looking forward to this 
interview, wondering wli ere, how, and under what 
circumstances it would take place. Again and 
again he had framed his first .speech to her, 
and had wondered what she would say to him 
in , return. Now that he was confronted with 
her, however, he found his jsresence of mind 
deserting him, and he stood before her not 
knowing what to say. On her side she was 
not so shy. Directly she realised who it was, 
she: ran forward with outstretched hands to 
greet him. : 

. ‘Jack, Jack,’ she cried, her: voice: trembling 
with delight, ‘I had no idea that you had 
arrived. How long have you been in Japan?’ 

‘ We dropped our anchor scarcely an hour ago,’ 
he .. .answered. , :;.f I : came ashore the instant the 
launch was ready for me.’ 
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‘ How glad I am to see you ! ' she , said. ‘ It 
seems years since we said good-bye to each otlier 
that miserable day iit Marseilles.’ 

‘Years!’ he cried. ‘It .seems like an eternity 
to me.’ Then, looking up at her as she stood on 
the .steps above him, he ooutiimed : ‘Katherine, 
you are more beautiful than ever.’ 

A rosy blush spread over her face. ‘ It is 
because of my deliglit at seeing you,’ she said. 
This pretty speech was followed by a little pause, 
during which he came up the stops and led her 
along the veranda towards two empty chairs at 
the farther end. They seated themselves, and, 
after their more immediate affairs had received 
attention, he inquired after Madame Bernstein. 

‘And now tell me what you have arranged 
to do?’ she said when she had satisfied him that 
the lady in question was enjoying the best of 
health. ‘I received your cablegram from Hong- 
kong, saying that everything was progressing 
satisfactorily. You do not know how anxiously 
I have been waiting to see you.’ 

‘ And only to hear that 1 ’ he asked, witti a smile. 

‘Of course not,’ she answered. ‘Still, I think 
you can ea.sily understand my impatience.’ . 

‘ Of course I understand it, dear,’ he said ; 
'and it is only right you should know all I 
have arranged.’ 

He thereupon narrated to her hi.s interview with 
MncAndrew, .speaking in a low voice, and taking 
care that no one should overhear him. When he 
had finished he sat silent for a few moments ; 
then, leaning a little nearer her, he said, ‘I 
want to remind you, dear, to he particularly 
careful to say nothing at all on the subject to 
any one, not even to Madame Bernstein. I was 
warned myself not to say anything ; but in 
your case, of course, it is different.’ 

‘You can trust me^’ she said; ‘I shall say 
nothing. And so you really think it is likely we 
shall he able to save him ? ’ 

‘I feel sure it is,’, said Browne; ‘though, of 
course, I, like you, am somewhat in the dark. 
Every one who is in the business is so chary of 
being discovered that they take particular care 
not to divulge anything, however small, that may 
give a liint or clue as to their complicity.’ 

For some time they continued to discas-s the 


question ; then Katliorine, thinking that it be- 
hoved her to acquaint Madame Bernstein with 
the fact of her lover’s arrival, departed into the 
house. A few moments later .she returne<l, ac- 
companied by the lady in question, who greeted 
Browme with her usual enthusia.sm. 

‘Ah, monsieur,’ she cried, ‘you do not know 
how triste this poor child has been without j’ou. 
She has counted every day, almost every minute, 
until she should see you.’ 

On hearing this Browne found an opportunity 
of stroking liia sweetheart’s hand. Madame Bern- 
stein’s remark was just the one of all others 
that would be calouhited to can.se him the greatest 
pleasure. 

‘ And now, monsienr, that yon are here, what 
is it you desire we .should do?’ inquired madame 
when they liad exhau.sted the topics to which I 
have just referred. 

‘We must be content to remain here for at 
least another fortnight,’ said Browne. ‘The ar- 
rangements I have made cannot possibly be com- 
pleted until the end of that time.’ 

‘Another fortnight?’ said madame, in ^ some 
astouisliment, and with con.siderahle dismay. ‘Do 
you mean that wo are to remain idle all that time ? ’ 

‘I mean that we must enjoy ourselves here for 
a fortnight,’ Browne replied. Then, looking out 
into the street at the queer characters he saw 
there — the picturesque dre.?ses, the jinrickshas, and 
the thousand and one signs of Japanese life — he 
added : ‘ Surely that should not be such a very 
difficult matter 1 ’ 

‘ It would not he difficult,’ said madame, as if 
she were debating the matter with herself, ‘ if 
one had all one’s time at one’s disposal, and 
were only travelling for pleasure ; but under the 
lU’esent circumstances how different it is 1 ’ She 
was about to say something further, hut she 
checked herself ; and, making the excuse that she 
had left something in her room, retired to the 
house. 

‘Do not he impatient with her, dear,’ said 
Katherine softly when they were alone together. 
‘Remember that her anxiety is all upon my 
account.’ 

Browne admitted this, and when ho had done 
so the matter was allowed to drop. 


LIQUID AIR. 

By T. 0. Hepwoeth. 


. curiosity and interest are 
s excited by the marvellous, 
never more so than when 
Ring which is generally pre- 
I to us in a certain form 
les an entirely new character.' 
"We are too apt to regard such startling, changes 
to be due to what, for want of a better term, we 


call supernatural means. The conventional ghost, 
or spook, has, for example, the form of man, 
whoso solid flesh is changed to a vaporous con- 
dition; and we may feel quite sure that if such 
ghost retained the substantiality of life there 
would be nothing uncanny about him, and his 
oeenpation as a spook would be gone. It is tlie 
.irnexpected assumption by a solid being of the 
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vaporous condition that confers upon the ghost 
his importance. In like manner, the ignorant 
dweller in tropical clime-s would he almost 
egnally startled if he were shown a block of 
ice, for water has hitherto been presented to 
him only in the liquid form. lee would be 
sometliing absolutely new to him, and. there- 
fore something of . a supernatural character ; 
while steam, another form of water to rvhicli he 
would be quite unaocustoraed, would astound 
bim with its manifold wonders as a source of 
energy. 

We can therefore understand how it is that 
persons far more civilised are struck with 
astonishment when they first hear of liquid air ; 
for, although we are all familiar enough with 
water in its solid, liquid, and gaseous states, air 
has always exhibited itself as a gas only, and it 
seems little short of miraculous that it can now 
be viewed as a bubbling liquid. So necromantic 
would some of our forefathers have regarded it, 
that it would liaye gone hard with the philo- 
sopher who first exhibited it had he lived a 
couple of centuries ago. But we no longer credit 
advances in Ipiowledge to the power of witch- 
craft, and the means by which the air we breathe 
can be condensed to the liquid state are not very 
difficult to understand. 

It will help us to appreciate the nature of the 
problem which scientific men since the time of 
Faraday have set themselves to solve if we bear 
ill mind tliat a space containing air is not really 
empty, altbougli in oonimou parlance we call it 
so. This is proved by an old but simple experi- 
ment., We take a so-called empty glass globe, 
and, having, weighed it, attach it to an air-pump, 
and remove the air whioh it contains. On re- 
weighing it we find that it scales considerably 
less than it did before,, hut that it recovers 
what :it has lost on the air being readmitted 
to it. The difl'erence between the two measure- 
ments : will give the weight of air enclosed in 
the , glass globe at the particular temperature 
at which the experiment is performed. Again, 
if: we have : a strong vessel we can pnmp into 
it many times its ordinary capacity of air, for 
,air can be compressed or expanded, so elastiCjis 
it in its nature. And the more air we can 
pump , in the heavier will the containing vessel 
;becoine. ' 

. Air :; being quite invisible while in the gaseous 
condition, we cannot see wlmt , changes it under- 
goes under such operations as we have described ; 
but we can see it mentally as an association of 
tiny particles, infinite in number, rvbich become 
■more and .more crowded as the , air iS : compressed 
by the pump. The same result is brought about 
by a reduction of temperature ; and: .when both 
cold and pressure, are employed conjointly, * the 
little particles are, brought so, , close ■ that '.they ' 
coalesce, and the air assumes the form of a 
liquid. ' , , , . 


Tlie liquefaction of air and of other gases can- 
not be credited to the labours of any one man, 
for several have contributed links to the wonder- 
ful chain which has been in quite recent times 
comideted. Close upon one hundred j'ears ago, 
Dalton, to whom chemical science owes so much, 
wrote an e.S3ay On the Force of Steam or Vapour 
from. Water and various other Liquids, in whioh 
he anticipated modern research in a very wonder- 
ful manner. He writes : ‘ There can scarcely he 
a doubt entertained respecting the reducibility of 
all elastic fluid.? of whatever kind into liquids ; 
and we ought not to des 2 :)air of effecting it in low 
temperatures, and by strong pressure exerted upon 
the unmi,xed gases.’ At the time tliat tlieso pro- 
phetic words wore written there was no method 
known by whicli either great pressure or extreme 
cold could be produced, and thus Dalton’.? antici- 
j)ation could not be put to the test. In 1823' 
Faraday commenced an investigation which has 
since employed many minds, by the: liquefaction 
of the gas clilorine. Then there is a long pause 
until the year 1844, when wo find the same great 
English pliysicist taking up the inquiry once 
more. And undoubtedly one reason for this was 
that in the meantime Tliilorier had produced 
solid carbonic acid in the form of snow— a com- 
pound which put at the command of the experi- 
menter a lower temperature than had ever before 
been possible. Faraday succeeded not only in 
liquefying several of the gases, but he aetually 
reduced some to a solid form. Three ; gaseotis 
elements, however, altogether defied his efforts,, 
and these three— oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen 
—came, therefore, to be regarded as ‘ the per- 
muiient gases;’ and so they are described in the 
text-books up to about twenty years ago. At 
tlus= time two experimenters, Gailletet, of Baris,, 
and Pictet, of Geneva, simultaneously succeeded 
in liquefying the three refractory vapours, and 
Dalton’s proiflietio utterance was fulfilled. As air 
is merely a mechanical mixture of the gn.?es 
oxygen and nitrogen, its liquefaction was merely 
a matter of detail. Produced in the first experi- 
ments in the form of a few dropie, each one as 
costly as a gem, it can now, with improved 
apparatus, be made at quite a cbeap rate. Pro- 
fessor Dewar has done more than any other 
experimenter to make tis acquainted with the 
nature and iMopertius of this remarkable liquid, 
wbicli , before his, time , -offered every: obstacle, to 
investigation, so eager was it to once more assume 
the gaseous state. But by the emjoloyment of a 
double glass vessel, with a vacuum between its 
vimier : and outer walls, Professor Dewar is enabled 
to^ handle, the: fugitive liquid as easily as he could 
, a cup of water. . 

Now, let ns see: -what properties are exhibited 
by this concentrated essence of the world's atinos- 
.phere.. It may be described as, a clear, sparkling 
■liquid, nearly , as heavy as water, which, by its 
’constant evaporation, gives rise to- a white mist 
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that flows over the edge of the vessel in which 
jit is contained. It sears the flesh like a red-hot 
iron, and has already been sueoessfully used by- 
surgeons for cauterising purposes. It is throe 
hundred and forty-four degrees colder than ice, 
and it can be caused to boil -while its containing 
vessel stands on a block of that substance. It 
freezes pure alcohol into a solid mas.s, and all the 
metals when treated with it assume new pro- 
perties. Iron and steel become brittle as glass, 
while copper, gold, and silver become softer and 
more pliable. Experiments prove that an explosive 
of enormous disruptive power can be made with 
liquid air ; indeed, it would seem that its pro- 
duction opens up all sorts of possibilities which 
put the wonders of Eastern fairy lore entirely in 
the shade. 

One of the most recent workers with the new 
agent is Mr 0. E. Tripler, of. New York, who has 
made an apparatus for its production on quite a 
wholesale scale. It is estimated that the first 
ounce of liquid air produced by Professor Dewar 
at the Royal Institution cost about six hundred 
guineas. Improvements in manipulation reduced 
the price to one hundred guineas a pint; and 
a.s experiments proceeded the new product of the 
laboratory naturally became cheaper and cheaper. 
Professor Dewar employed nitrous oxide and 
ethelene gases, which he compressed in the first 
instance, and then by their sudden expansion 
produced a degree of cold which was sufficient to 
condense the air to the liquid form. The principle 
employed depends upon the fact that a gas when 
compressed gives out its heat. Every bicycle- 
rider knows that when he pump.s his tires full 
of air the tube of the pump gets too hot to be 
comfortably touched. When the air, or other gas 
so compressed, is again allowed to expand, it robs its 
surroundings of the heat it lui.s parted with, and 
thus produces intense cold. It is ou this. principle 
that the compressing engines and pnmp.s work 
on shipboard, to keep the refrigerating chambers 
for the conveyance of meat, &c., at or about the 
freezing-point. 

Now, Mr Triple!' lias succeeded in producing 
the necessary degree of cold by the use qf air 
only. In the first place, he uses an engine to 
compress the air — the pre.ssuro amounting, to 
something more than a ton on the square' inch. 
The air thus wanned— as in the case of the 
hicycle-purnp, is carried by pipes through running 
water, and is thus cooled to about fifty degrees 
Eiihrenheit. Part of this air is allowed to e.scape. 
through a small orifice, and its sudden expansion 
produces such a low temperature that air, circu- 
lating in the pipe.s with which it comes in con- 
tact Is at once liquefied. ' 

, Perhaps the most , curious thing with regard to 
the apparatus : employed by Mr ;Tripler is that, 
the engine, while , of the usual steam model, is 
not workhd by steam, hut by liquid air itself. 
To, understand liQ-vv this can be we . must 


remember that liquid air has a temperature of 
three hundred and twelve degrees below zero ; 
and above that temperature it boils, ju.st as water 
will boil when it is heated two hundred and 
twelve degrees above zero. In the case of water 
we require fuel to heat it up to the vaporising 
point; but witli liquid air the normal heat of 
the atmosphere surrounding it is far more than 
sufficient to bring it to the boil ; in fact, a.s we 
have already seen, unless it he kept in specially 
designed vessels it flies off into vapour at once. 
This vai!our has an exp.msive force one hundred 
times that of steam, and its use as a source of 
energy — a.s Mr Tripler is using it — opens up the 
most .startling possibilities. 

Mr Tripler has recently assorted that with an 
expenditure in his engine of about three gallons 
of liquid air he has produced ten gallons. This 
looks very like the solution of the old problem 
of perpetual motion ; but it is in reality not so, 
for fuel in the shape of ordinary air, which has 
originally been heated by the sun, is employed 
in the process. The cost of liquid air , by Mr 
Tripler’s method is about teupence per gallon ; 
and with his present plant he can make fifty 
gallons per day. 

Mr Tripler has magnificent anticipations as to 
the future use of liquid air. He argues that if 
a small engine can be operated by its aid, larger 
ones can he worked in the same manner. Plant 
for the production of air in the liquid form will 
supersede the use of boilers in engines, and coal, 
wood, and water will be required no longer. 
Atlantic liners will at once be relieved of the 
enormous weight represented by these items, and 
the space devoted to coal-bunkers will be very 
profitably utilised in other ways. These grey- 
hounds of the ocean will breathe the air through 
which they pass like living beings, and will, after 
compressing and utilising it, give it once more 
back to the atmosphere unsullied as they re- 
ceived it. In the same manner, the locomotive 
engine of the future will receive at the railway 
terminus a store of liquid air, which can easily 
be renewed at any station on, the route ; and 
coal-stores and water-tanks will become things 
of tlie past. Factories all the -world over w-.ill 
be run by air instead of by steam, and this 
source of energy can be drawn from a store 
which is inexhaustible. Another idea is that 
flyiiig-innqhines, to enable man to conquer the 
air as he has already conquered the waters, 
will, by the employment of the new agent, be 
brought rapidly within the bounds of things 
practical. 

We thus see that, even allowing for over- 
sanguine anticipations, liquid air seems destined 
to: he of enormous service to mankiiicl. It i.s told 
of Faraday that when engaged in making the 
pioneer, experinients with regard to the lique- 
faction .of: gases, he -\vas asked by- some thought- 
less-inquirer, ‘Of what use is all this workT 
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Earaday answered question with another 

one ; ‘ Can you tell me what is the use o£ 

a baby?’ It would seem, in the light of the 
researches which we have described,, that Fara- 


day’s baby is destined to grow into a giant 
whose energies, devoted to the service of man, 
will effect marvellous and benefioinl changes in 
the world. 


LAURA SEOORD, 

By J. L. HOKNIBEOOIC. 


N the history of warfare, in the 
deadly strife that ensues when 
nation ri.ses against nation, more 
tlinn one woman’s name has figured 
prominently. From Joan of Arc 
downwards there have been many 
examples of the kind. Sometimes it is on the actual 
field of battle, sometimes in bringing succour to 
the wounded and dying, that the.se heroines have 
played their part, But there have been instances 
— ^-rare, it is true-^in which a woman, hj' a single 
act of devotion, and at imminent peril of her 
life, has averted a serious disaster. Such was 
the case of Laura Sccord. 

Mrs Secord was the daughter of Thomas 
Ingersoll, a loyal British subject, who, previous 
to the war of 1812 between England and America, 
resided in the United States. Subsequently he 
removed to Canada, at the invitation of Governor 
Siiuboe. To-day, on the strip of land that divides 
Lake Erie from Lake Huron, you will find the 
towns of Simcoe and Ingersoll, founded by these 
,, two men, After the family had settled in Canada, 
Laura married Mr James Secord, who was sprung 
froni an old Huguenot stock. He traced his lineage 
back to the Marquis De Secor, famous in the time 
of Louis , X. , 

At the outbreak of the war the Secords were 
living near Queenstown,. Canada. They were an 
e.xceedingly , happy couple, and had , four children. 
One of the^ daughters, Mary, is said to have been 
beloved by the great Tecumseh, the renowned 
Indian chief, who subsequently fell in the fore- 
front of battle, scorning, unlike some of his white 
allies, to yield a foot of ground to the enemy. 
Oil tiie invasion, of Canada, James Secord, who 
was a captain of militia, proceeded to the front. 
The Canadian forces occupied Queenstown Heights, 
a strong position, around which many fierce and 
deadly . coute.sts were waged. The Americans,, 
under Colonel Van Rensselaer, forced their way 
ucross the Niagara Biver, and effected a landing 
at the foot of the Heights. Not without a stub- 
born fight, however, in which they suffered con- 
siderable loss. , General Brock, who commanded the 
Canadians,, had sent : Captain: Hemiis, with a small 
force . to, , check the , progress' of ..the invaders. 
That gallant little band rendered a good account: 
of itself.:; .and Us the colonists 'were- excellent 
.shots,, they more than once repulsed : the ' enemy 
:With severe loss. , For some time the issue of the 
conflict between the two main forces hung in the 


balance. The Americans held on to the long spit 
of land where they bad landed, but were unable 
to advance. On the other hand, though several 
attempts were made to dislodge them, the Cana- 
dians failed to drive them back. At lengtii a 
daring American captain, named Wool, succeeded 
in scaling the cliffs by a path which the colonists 
had neglected to guard, deeming it impracticable 
for any force to climb — a feat which, for gallantry, 
may well be compared to the scaling of the 
Heights of Abraham. Wool, having gained a foot- 
ing, announced his presence by a volley, and the 
Canadians were taken between two fires. . Men 
fell fast ; it soon became evident that a desperate 
attempt must be made to dislodge the bold 
American, or defeat would inevitably follow. 
Brock himself, conspicuous by his gigantic stature 
as 'svell as by his extraordinary daring, headed 
a charge against Wool’s force. But the Canadians 
were repulsed, and their gallant leader fell 
mortally wounded. This was the signal for . 
another fierce charge, for his men burned to 
avenge him. Wool, however, held stubbornly to 
his post, and again tlie assailants were, driven 
back. 

At this critical moment the colonists were re- 
inforced by n detachment under General Slieaffe, 
who, hearing of Brock’s death, immediately as- 
sumed the command. Leaving Captain Dennis 
and his men to hold Rensselaer in check, he 
formed the remainder in a semicircle round AVool. 
Gradually the ring of fire contracted round the 
doomed force, until the Americans could only 
reply with a few scattered shots. Theii, 'with a 
mighty shout of vengeance, the Oanadiaus and 
Indians closed in. No cj^Uarter was given, for the 
soldiers worshipped the gallant Brock, and the 
Indians adored , him as a god. In spite of the 
efforts of their : officers, : the slaughter was not 
stayed until the last’ invader had been hurled 
over: the blood-stained cliffs into the boiling 
Niagara beneath. 

Into this aijpalling scene of carnage came Laura 
Secord in: s.earch of her husband. She found 
him lying, where the fight had been fiercest, ap- 
parently dead, M’ith ;severe wounds in the leg 
and shoulder. She is described by those who 
knew her as being a woman of slight and delicate 
frame j nevertheless, she contrived to conyey her 
hu.sbaud - tb: their home unaided. 'Tlirough the 
long .winter: months that followed, she nursed him 
with unceasing de'votion. The spring found him 
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convalescent, but utterly broken in health, anil 
a cripple. The outlook, as far as the Seeorda 
were concerned, was serious. Not only was Mr 
Secord unable to attend to his duties, being a 
liopeless and helpless invalid, but his condition 
required the constant attendance of his devoted 
wife. To ihake matters worse, the Americans had 
gained a firm footing in Canada at last, and the 
Secord farm was in tlie hands of their troops. 

The main obstacle to tlie American advance 
was a certain Captain Fitzgibbon, a sturdy Irisli- 
man, wlio, with a small force, occupied an im- 
portant position at De Gou’s Hou.se. As this 
place commanded many of the principal roads, 
it was found necessary to dislodge him. Accord- 
ingly, General Dearborn, who was now in com- 
mand of tlie American troops, despiatclied a force 
of some six hundred men against the bold Fitz- 
gibbon. On tlie 22d of June 1813 two of the 
officers made their appearance at the Secords’ 
house, and somewhat incautiously discussed tlieir 
plans. Pos-sibly they thought there wa.s little 
harm in doing so, for the husband was a cripple, 
and the wife a frail, delicate woman. Moreover, 
the bouse was closely watched. As it so happened, 
however, Mrs Secord overheard their conversation, 
and immediately determined to warn Captain 
Fitzgibbon. But how to do so was the question. 
It was useless thinking of entrusting a message 
to one of the farm-hands, for sentries were 
posted about tlie place, and any one attempting 
to leave would assuredly be stopped. No ; if 
this difficult task was to be accomplished, it must 
be accomplished by herself, and with the aid of 
strategy, too. 

The following morning, the 23d of June, Laura 
Secord was stirring betimes. After attending to 
her household duties, she took a pail in her hand, 
and, as was her custom, went out to milk the 
cow. She was clad in a sliort jaclcet and flannel 
skirt, but hud neither stockiiig.s nor slices. It 
wa.s scarcely possible to imagine that a woman 
with bare feet would contemplate a long and 
difficult journey tlirougli a dangerous country ; 
nevertheless, she was closely watched by two 
sentries. The cow, however, appeared to be in 
an extremely restless mood that morning. No 
sooner : bad Laura settled down to milk than the 
creature, kicked out viciously, knocked over the 
pail, and bolted awny. Again and again this was 
repeated, until one of the sentries, who had fol- 
lowed the pair clo.sBly, volunteered to capture 
the refractory animal. Mrs Secord, however, 
declined his services; the cow would be sure, to 
.stand still presently. The secret of this little 
by-play was simple enough.: , No sooner was the 
cowls head turned in the right direction and 
Laura had , started milking than she gave the 
animal a .sly but vigorous pinch. Thus, without 
exciting .suspicion, she at length gained the shelter 
of tlie, fore.st. When she was concealed from 
view by the trees she drove the cow rapidly 
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before her, until they were well into the wood. 
Then, flinging away her pail and stool, the heroic 
woman started on her long and perilous journey. 
Imagine it : there were deep and thorny woods 
to traverse, rugged liills to climb, torrents to 
cross, and this for a fragile woman with hare feet ! 
Nor did the danger end there ; for ten miles 
from the farm the enemy’s sentinels were posted, 
the country abounded witli hostile Indians, and 
rattlesnakes were not uncommon. To scare away 
these venomous reptiles Mrs Secord had armed 
herself with an ox-goad. With this weapon slie 
heat the grass and undergrowtli in front as slie 
toiled along. 

AVho can depict tlie sufferings of that delicate, 
barefooted creature a.s she penetrated farther and 
fiirtlier into the solitudes of the forest ? Who 
can recount the dangers she met with, the difli- 
culties she overcame, the exhaustion she suffered? 
All through the long hours of that day she 
struggled on, never wavering: from her purpose, 
never thinking of turning back. Night, the black 
impenetrable night of the fore.st, dosed in upon 
her, with all its attendant horrors. But, .save for 
a brief rest now and again, .she held steadily on 
her way. It seems almost incredible, but all 
through that night she puslied steadily on towards 
her goal. She bad set her face like a Hint towards 
Fitzgibbon’s station, and she meant to reach it. 

In the morning, more dead than alive, she was 
seized by a band of Indians. She displayed no 
fear ; death had no terrors for her in her present 
condition. Her one — her only — regret would be 
that her mission remained unaecompli-shed. But, 
as the sequel proved, she had no cause for fear. 
The Indians belonged to a friendly tribe, and at 
lier urgent request they conveyed her to De Con’s 
House. When slie appeared before Captain Fitz- 
gibbon she was in a truly terrible condition. 
Her garments were torn to shreds, lier eyes wild 
and blood.shot, her delicate feet cruelly gashed 
and swollen. She faltered out her message, and 
repeated the conversation she had overheard at 
the farm. Then, and not till then, did exhausted 
nature give way, and the noble woman sank to- 
the ground. 

The warm-hearted Irishman had her tenderly 
cared for, bathing her torn and bleeding, feet- 
himself. Then his soldierly instincts were aroused, 
and he made, all necessary preparations. He laid 
his plans so efl'ectively that when the enemy 
arrived the tables were turned upon them. 
Instead of surprising the Canadians, they were 
surprised themselves. Every officer and man 
of the American force was captured. 

It is satisfactory to know that the services 
rendered by tlie Secords were not allowed to 
remain unrewarded. James Secord was subse- 
quently appointed to tlie post of Collector of' 
.Oustonis at Port Chippewa. Laura Secord lived 
to a great age. When the Priiice of Wales visited 
Oaiiada in 1860 .she wa.s still alive, and claimed 
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tliafc lior services entitled lier to sign the address 
to His Royal Highness. The Prince, hearing of 
this, visited the old lady, and had a long inter- 
view with her. As she was then in reduced 
circinnstanoes, His Royal Highness subsequently 
presented her with a handsome gift. . 


No monument was raised over the heroine ; her 
noble deed is not even set forth upon the small 
stone which marks the spot wliere she lies. It 
simply hears the inscription : ‘ Here rests Laura, 
beloved wife of James Secord. Died Oct. 17, 
1868, aged ninety-three years.' 


OITR CITY IN THE ANDES. 



|P you wish to put back the clock of 
time a hundred years, to realise 
the life that existed ‘ when Louis 
Quinze was king,' and before the 
Old World had given place to the 
New, come and be introduced to 
■our city, where the arrival and departure of trains 
trouble us not, where our letters are brought to 
ns on pack-mules for mox'e than a hundred miles, 
■and oooasioiially fail to arrive, when we are in- 
formed that some swollen river has swept away 
mules and post-bags, and that there will be no 
■distribution of mail for this week. We boast 
■of twenty thousand inhabitants ; but we liave no 
■anxiety to confirm our statement by an actual 
, -count, as: our detractors gay we should fall several 
thousands short. We can point to our army of 
at least forty men, with as many officers,: who 

■ occupy one side of our and whose daily 

■drill and exercise is to us an event Ml of interest 

■ bordering upon the awful. Our pZom is, we flatter 
. ;purselves, completely up-to-date, containing nearly 

■three acres of ground and entirely surrounded by 

■ really good buildings, including two , churches and 
■a oolounade. The jjfltocw occupies one side, and 
here yoti niay find the goveimor of the provmce, 

, surrounded by his satellites, courteous to you as 
■a stranger, full of :curiQU.s compliments, pilacing 
himself, his house, liis fortune, at your disposition 
.with a grace not the product of this century, 
hut a survival of another age. There also is our 
array and our prison, where our lesser iaw-breaker.s 
are palaced, among these being pur baud. We are 
■■very proud pf our band, which nuinbers twenty 
performers, aucV delights us with clioice air.s from 
■the last centiu-y from eight to;niue ofan evening; 
and we are proud of the ingenuity and patriotism 
pf pur bandmaster. In past days,, some years 
pgo, our band , was a- shame aad, Aisgraee to us ; 
,.sincl at apsoleinn meeting of our city rttlem it was 
resolved that the hand must be lueuded or- ended. 
,.:.0.ur hiuulinaster , was equal to the occasion, and 
P,^h®]'d??®d that a musical competition; with prizes 
alluring , enough to, attract musicians from far and 
pnear, would: be given in our city. : Many came, 
•and ,, were , welcomed^ with much -native drinki 
They performed, and were complimented, 'by- the- 

■ multitude. ,Our bandmaster - selected 
twenty of the aspiring musicians as qualified for 
pri^e.s, and, that they might enjoy at their " ease 
■the various drinks provided for 'their satisfaction. 


conducted them into the pxrison, as a temporary 
refreshment-room. In that prison they still re- 
main, except when they are let out to play, and 
then they are escorted by a file of soldiers to 
prevent them running away. That there might 
be no ill-feeling, their wives and children were 
sent to prison to live with them ; and that is how 
we got our band. 

Facing the palacio is our Cathedral, and in 
the centre of our plaza grow hedges of roses and 
great beds of ffovvers. We have also a fountain, 
and a column upon which is placed a wondrous 
creature, which looks like a cross between a goose 
and a bald-headed vulture, but which we know is 
meaut to be a condor, the great eagle of the 
Ande.s. In the eveuing.s, while our 'captive hand 
plays to ns, our youths and maidens and their 
elders .saunter round the garden of the pkm. 
Everybody knows every one else ; and perhaps the 
fact that we are all shut in by great moimtaini3; 
a hundred and thirty miles froiii, the nearest 
town, makes ns more neighbourly. The arrival 
of a stranger is an event, and is fully discussed, 
while a new foreigner is in the nature of a 
phenonionoii. 

We ai'e only seventeen degrees from the equator;; 
but we are nearly nine thousand feet high, ;so we: 
are not inconveiiienoed by the heat, indeed, Aye 
have hard frosts on many a winter night, but 
during the day we are glad to walk on the shady 
side of the street or lounge in our balconies and 
watch the long strings of - mules passing below. 
The.se mules, are our only means of oommunica- 
tion with the outside world for: nearly the whole 
year; and as they pass we see the bales of 
merino, baize, or cotton brought from the far- 
a,way port,, or loads of sugar, chocolate, hide,3, to- 
bacco, or Peruvian bark brought from the interior. 
For. we stand on the very edge of the world ; a 
day’s journey beyond ns lie the great fore.st regions 
of the interior, with every hundred juiles or so 
a speck of a .settlement, all looking to us as to 
their raetropolisj and sometimes making a journey 
lasting two or three months to enjoy the society 
and the luxuries of our city. Our streets are 
rather narrow, and are all paved with stone; to 
which tw'enty or thirty years makes little differ- 
ence, as only once in many days a oari'iage passes 
driving out to our health-resort, which is only a 
mile or so atvay, but a good many feet higher up 
than we are. All round us are great moimtiuns 
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always with patches of .snow here and there ; and 
as our carriages are brought here iu pieces, and 
would be taken to pieces again were they sent 
away, we Jo not boast a great nuuiber. But we 
have a .season for town and a season for the 
country, besides a season for our health-resort ; 
this last is in October and November, when all our 
fashionable world goes to bathe, drink the waters, 
and to go8.sip and lounge among the green lanes 
and paths of our miniature Chelteuliani. Perhaps 
we are a little behind the. age in our manners ; 
wo, dine at four— five o’clock is considered late, 
and six is wild dissipation. We liave halls, and 
send out our invitations on the day the ceremony 
takes place, or, for a very special occasion, on the 
day before. As tall the town knows who gives a 
dance and when, there is no danger of dates 
clashing. We do not believe iu sliudl and early 
(lances ; we pack our salons as full as they can 
hold at 9 P.M., and then lock the house door, 
whicli will not be opened until six or seven o’clock 
the next morning. Between every dance we are 
accustomed to take a little refreshment, and we 
are not expected to sit out of the dance.?, .so 
before we are let out we feel somewhat as though 
we had lost our hold of matters outside, and had 
been dancing for a week. 

We have no difficulty about religion or creed.?, 
for we have only one, and no other is allowed ; so 
we are saved all discussion or argirment, and the 
logic of our rulers is simplicity itself. ‘We 
believe,’ say they, ‘our religion to be the only 
true one ; therefore we cannot as good Catholics 
encourage false and dangerous opinions. So take 
notice.’ Nothing could be more simple. Some of 
our cluu'ches and convents are venerable and iu 
rather bad repair; but we have very little rever- 
ence for mere age, and turned one of our churches 
into a theatre some years ago with the greate.st 
indifference. In our drama wa still preserve the 
traditions of the Elizabethan stage, fur we do not 
tolerate ladies on the board.?, and a modern ballet 
would empty the theatre iu five minute,?. Of late 
years, during some temporary aberral.iou of our 
Government, a telegraph line was constructed to 
our city ; but we all saw that it was many years 
ahead of its time, and the re.sult has amply jnsti- 
fied u,?. We still have a telegraph office and a 
, clerk whfj is understood to be the person in charge ; 
but he has for some niontlis been sitting daily on 
a bench , that runs round the colonnades of the 
yftBcs watching the army drill and the market- 
girls pass, apparently without any telegraphic 
cares. If we look up as we pass the office we 
find a torn, rain-stained notice announcing that the 
telegraph is not weri'king. The fact is that the 
v'ire is too great a temptation for the honesty of 
the peoj)le, and is being made use of in many 
ways, but not to conduct the electric fluid.. And 
it is better SG, for with the telegraph came a 
feeling of .surprised unrest ; the idea that , any- 
body could in a few hours, send us news from all 


parts of the outside world was felt to be unsatis- 
factory; it was believed that something .startling 
might be sprung upon n.?, and wm should he 
caught without proper time for preparation. For 
ill our city we are, above all thing.?, sedate, not 
to be hurried; to-morrow with us menus, not the 
day following nor any fi.xed space of lime, but 
such a period as may be necessary for each indi- 
vidual to compose ins mind, to arrange his afl'airs, 
to duly consider all matters relevant to the point 
in question, and then, without undue haste, to 
answer your letter or question with careful de- 
liberation. It i.s evident that a telegraph wa.?, 
to such a connnuiiity, an incongruity, almost an 
insult. We do not take nmch interest iu the 
affairs of the outside world. Our city is .sniTouncled 
by great estates, many of them hundieds of square 
miles in extent, and containing hundreds of small 
tenants ; and our society is largely formed of the 
owners, so our conversation is largely of properties 
and agriculture, and the.se have changed very 
little for the past hundred years or so. Our 
farming implements remain the same that our 
great-grandfathers used, nor do we propose to 
improve them. Our ploughs are made of wood, 
our harrows are a few branches, and for threshing- 
machines we have no desire to better the Biblical 
fashion, which is advanced eiiougli for us. Our 
flour-mills are a couple of stones turned by some 
mountain .stream, and our bread is baked in a 
brick oven and has a dark coinplexhm. 

Our expenses are not great. The governor of 
the province, wlro is also commauder-in-chief of 
our army, receives a .salary equal to JlOO a year ; 
and £200 is riches. TTse servant question has 
not yet reached us ; though our elders tell us 
of some wonderful period when one pound per 
annum was high pay, now we are content to pay- 
four times as much without grumbling. Beef 
costs us threepence a pound, and for a farthing 
we can buy enough cabbage, broooli, or onions 
for a family dinner. Peaches are eight and ten 
a penjiy, and bananas a penny for five. Our 
doctor charges us eighteenpence a visit, and our 
lawyer from fourpence to a pound, according to 
the importance of our case. Our houses have not 
changed in fashion for tlie past two or three 
hundred years ; we build them one or two stories 
high round a pafi'o or courtyard, whicli we fill 
with orange-trees or a garden of carnations and 
heliotropes. The life within these bouses is 
e.xactly the life that has been led century after 
century, save that now we have pianos and 
mirrors and other luxuries, which are brought to 
us on mules’ backs over mountain qiasses fifteen 
thousand feet high. Whether news may take six 
months to reach us, as it did a hundred years ago, 
or u month or so, as at present, i.? to us of the 
smallest importance. But to some of us there are 
' signs- of . change and unrest. Some years ago a 
steam-engine was netually introduced among us, 
brought in many, pieces, and built up again with. 
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imicli labour, and for the first time our quiet 
valley heard the shrill whistle of steam. This we 
felt was too much ; the hurried revolutions of the 
machinery were discomijosing, unrestful ; but we 
relied upon immemorial custom and associations 
to defeat that mass of buzzing wheels and pulleys, 
and wo were not mistaken. The thing was 
brought, we were told, to bore artesian wells, 
which was in itself an insult to our predecessors, 
who had lived, strived, and been gathered to their 
fathers withoirt any such innovations ; and for 
some months a great hammer pounded up and 
down, driving holes in our valley, and defying the 
inert but steady opposition which we felt but 
did not express. Some of us took the trouble to 
point out to tbe imiovatbrs that, as they could 
reach water anywhere in our valley at a depth of 
three feet, it would seem a great waste of labour 
to bore a liole a hundred or more feet deep, put 
a pipe in it, and then only get what we got at a 
yard. But we need not have concerned ourselves, 
for it M’as soon evident that the engine, like the 
telegraph, was for us a premature invention. As 
long as their pipes lasted they went on boring 
holes ; hut a day came when pipes failed them 
and they tried to pull up some already iu place. 
This was contrary to all custom ; the pipe pleaded 
costmnbre del pais, or immemorial usage, and 
refused to budge; and even the innovators, now 
somewhat influenced by the general atmosphere 
of laissez faire, gave up at this, and ceased 
troubling us with their whistle and smoke. The 
.engine stood several years accumulating rust, until 
some one bought it, for a song, resolved it into 
its component parts, and sent it off on long- 
sufFering mules to some other place far in the 
interior. It was what , we had foreseen. 

We do not make haste to get rich in our city, 
and our year is well sprinkled with holidays; 
hut Carnival is our great excitement, and we get, 
deeply interested over the questions of the Prince 
and the entrada. For three days we are almost 
lively, and every one who ventures into the streets 
runs the risk of receiving an egg filled with per- 
fumed water in his face. A pitclied battle between 
two or three of our pretty girls in a balcony and 
twenty or thirty swains beneath is to us quite a 
siglit. The girls wear curiously, few garments, as 
they will be wet through in five minutes, . and 
are supplied, with the egg-shells filled with water 
by assistants from within. As fast as their arms 
can move, down cohie the eggs among the crowd,, 
and they have at : first , a great advantage. But 
thirty to three is heavy, odds, 'and besides, some one 
is bringing a ladder to scale: tlie balcony. This 
cannot be allowed, and a . dozen basins of water 
are hastily emptied over the ladderibearers. This 
damps their ardour, and peihaps , ends 
hut::if , they have .courage enough to. rear" the 
ladder . and scale the balcony, then the victory ,' is 
with the swains, aiid the girls are pelted 
room to room, until they cry for mefcy/;.b 


Shocking to say, we have an annual bull-fight ; 
hut year by year it is le.s8 and less of a success, 
and is evidently dying a natural death, Tlie hulls 
get tamer and tamer ; and last year our best 
bull refused to leave the door of his yard, and 
could nut be prodded into action. It seems pro- 
bable that the general restfuluess of tlie city is 
contaminating even the hulls. So in our city the 
years glide quietly a.way : those of us who have 
occupations tliat take them to the outer world, 
with its daily newspapers, telegrams, niid bustle, 
or . those who enter for long months or years into 
that interior forest, to navigate those tropical 
rivers, with their plantations of sugar, of coffee 
and rice, gladly welcome the first glimpse of the 
red roofs of our city, lying at the head of its 
beautiful valley, girdled by great mountain.s, with 
tlie old Cathedral tower overlooking the trees; 
and, as wo turn the corner of the hills, through 
the clear evening air comes floating up the sound 
of the bells calling to vespers, and in the short 
twiliglit we enter those long narrow streets, not 
regretting our want of railways, telegraplns, or 
progress, but wearied of noise and travel, and 
glad to get liome. 


MY FRIENDS. 

I HAVE some friends that I most fondly cherish — 
Constant companions of my earthly way, 

Whose forms from out my vision never perish. 

Real to me as those of mortal clay. 

Throughout my years have I had dear-loved brothers, 
Sisters still dearer, that my eyes have seen; . 

And yet I know to me these airy otliers 
Even as close a fellowship have been. 

I’ve sat with Hamlet, wrestling sore in thought 
With life’s hard problems ; have with him been sad 
Under its burdens ; felt the world was nought, 

And in his heart siok frenzy have been mad. 

I’ve met with Rosalind within tlie forest ; 

Have laid my flowers upon Fidele’s tomb ; 

Have wept with Juliet when her grief was sorest, 

And watched beside her in the vaulted gloom, 

I ’ve heard the Chimes with Falstaff, and been merry ; 

laughed with the Prince and Poins, too, at Gadsliill. 
How sombre were this earth^I sometiines queiy-,- 
■If these gay echoes rang not on it still ? , 

And there are others ; those with whom I rode 
In budding April to A Beoket’s shrine ; 

And the brisk Trumpeter,* who cheered my , road 
; With joyous blasts along tbe banks of Rhine. 

These are my friends, the poets’ quick creations, 

V Peopling more, finely this gross , earth of ours ; 
.Distant and dimly move the men and nations, 

But these bright shapes are with me at all liours. 

T. P. JoHHSTON. , : 

*, y/ic Xrumpeter of Sakldpgen, liy J. V. von Sclieffcl, , 
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Bj' the late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir E. Lambert PlAYFAIE, K. C.M.G. 
VI. — BRUCE IK HORTH AFRICA. 



0 traveller is more dear to the 
Scottish geographer than James 
Bruce o£ Kinnaircl. It was owing 
to a perusal of hia travels in 1848 
tlmt I was induced to go to Egypt ; 
there I met Outram, as I have 
already narrated ; so that it is hardly too much 
to say that Bruce hud the foundation of whatever 
fortune has followed me during my political 
career. When, therefore, I found iny.self his suc- 
cessor in office at Algiers, my interest in him 
was reclonhled. He had ooonpied the post of 
Consul-General there from 1762 to 1766, and 
there he made the studies and preparations neces- 
sary to fit him for his great journey in Abyssinia. 
Before proceeding to Algiers, however, he had 
spent a year in Italy; from Naples he visited 
the rnims of Paastum, then but little known, and 
at tiie suggestion of Sir James Gray, the British 
Minister, made accurate drawings of those ruins, 
and conceived the idea of illustrating the history 
of that city, which, liowever, he never carried 
out. 

After resigning his consulate he travelled all 
over Algeria, Tunisia, and the Cyrenaica, where 
he made a magnificent series of archaiological 
drawings. In a letter dated 2d April 1766 to his 
friend Mr Wood, author of the great work on 
BaalbeO and Palmyra (the ruins of whicli Bruce 
also visited aiid delmeatod), he thus sums lip the. 
result of his labours previous to his visit to the 
Cyrenaica : 

It is now tiiuo to mention how I have been employed, 
and whether my expectations have been answered by the 
antiipiilios I have found on iny journey. The principal 
are these ; eight triumphal arches of the Corinthian order,, 
mostly of difl'erent plans and designs, and little ruined ; 
seven Corinthian toinplos in great preservation, all highly 
ornamented and of the very host ages, whose plans, parts, 
and decorations I have, by very laborious searches and 
e.xcavatipna, made myself entirely inaster of. Add to 
these one large temple of the Composite order in Its best 
No. 76.---VOI,. II. [All liighis 


age, one part of which is so perfectly preserved that it 
must he looked upon as an exceptional example of the 
manner in which the ancients disposed and proportioned 
the constituent parts of that order; two large aqueducts, 
the smallest of which exceeds by forty-two feet in per- 
pendicular height the remain.^ of the highest , aqueduot 
in Rome. In my designs are also included the ruins of 
the three principal cities of Africa — lol or^ Cffisarea (the 
capital of Juba), Cirta, and Carthage — the last of which 
I hope will bo found to make a better figure than it does 
in the aooonnts of some travellers. . . . The drawings 
are sixteen inches by twelve; which, taking the length 
and breadth, are the largest ever published. I have not 
loft in ,the parts I have visited one stone undesigned 
whence any benefit could result to the arts. 

Ill the Proceedings of the Society of Architects for 
1882, I found that Her Majesty the Quean had 
exhibited two volumes of his drawings, which he 
had presented to George III. ; but these seem 
now to have disappeared. I searched all the royal 
and national collectioii.s in vain ; no one seemed 
to know aiiytliing about them, lii the library at 
Windsor Castle I found liis drawings of Pmstiun, 
Baalbec, and Palmyra. There was no inscription 
to indicate the names of the moniunents or that 
of the artist. The librarian, Mr Holmes, had no 
idea what they were till I identified them. At 
last I applied to Lady Tlmrlow, the descendant 
of the traveller and heiress of Kinnaird. I was 
delighted to find tliat she had great stores of his 
drawings and manuscripts, which she was so good 
as to place at my disposal for piihlication, if I 
thought the subject sufficiently interesting. These 
comprised, in addition to a great mass of drawings 
irrelevant to my present subject, more than a 
hundred sheets, completely illustrating all the 
principal subjects of archtcological interest in 
North Africa from Algiers, to the Pentapolis. 
Bruce had ofteii exhibited these during his life- 
time, and had alluded to his intention of pub- 
dishing a work oh the antiquities of Africa ; hut 
he appears never to' have commenced tlie letter- 
Jlesm-ved.] May IS, 1899. 
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23 rcss necessary to illustrate the drawings. Pro- 
bably the manner in whieli liis book of travels 
bad been received induced him to abandon the 
subject in disgust. He was of a peculiarly 
sen.sitive nature, and the incredulity with wliich 
some of bis stories were received,, especially the 
popularity of the famous skit on them, Baron 
Munchausen, ‘Dedicated, with great respect, to 
Jame.s Bruce of Einncaid, Esquire,’ caused him 
the greatest annoyance. His accur.acy now requires 
no vindication. I knew intimately in my youth 
two of tlie celebrated brothers D’Abbadie, wlio 
had travelled during many years, in Abys.sinia; 
the}' assured me that Bruce’s Travels were marvels 
of intelligence and exactitude. 

I was joerfectly familiar with .some of the 
monuments in Algeria delineated by Bruce ; other 
di’awing.s were invalimhle records of structures 
which no longer existed] but lliose situated in 
the Regency of Tunis I could not identify at all, 
and I doubt if any European then living had 
ever seen them. I determined, therefore, to follow 
him in his waudei’iiig.s and ascertain the actual 
condition of those remarkable ruins, which neitlier 
time nor barbarians bad been able to destroy. I 
was accompanied by the late Earl of Kii)g,ston, 
an experienced pliotograidier, who succeeded 
admirably in depicting the ruins wliich Bruce 
had figured ' more than a century before. The 
result of my observations was contained in a large 
quiirto volume, published in 1877, Travels in the 
Footsteps of Bruce in Algeria and Tunis, illustrated 
hj Fac-similes of his Original Drawings. It is 
almost useless to refer the reader to this volume ; 
it met an untimely fate, worse than the famous 
Rawlinsou manuscripts, which were eventually 
redeemed from a grocer’s shop), ttius it odores 
■liendentihus. This bantling of mine wa-s,. after a 
certain iminber of copies had been .sold, destroyed 
by the fire at Eegan Paul’s qircniises in London. 

Travelling in Tunis was a very different thing 
theii to wliivfc it has become since the Erench 
occnpivtion. ; During the whole of our journey, 
which lasted six weeks, we never met a single 
C,hri.stian till we arrived at Beja on our way 
back. A telegraphic station,, with a Ercnchnnin 
in charge, had been establmhed there by the Bey, 
and on entering the oflioe to de.spatcb a telegram, 
the clerk rushed out and almost embraced us 
for joy at seeing a European face once more. 
I. can only . afford space, for a very slight sketch 
of our journey) or rather that part of it which 
■lay to .the south of : Tunis. : It was made on 
horseback, with a. tent of our onm, and an escort 
fiU'iii.shed: by the Bey. The first important qilace 
we 'Stopped at was El- Djam, , the . ancient Thyadrus, 
where , the pro-consul . Gordian was proclaimed 
.emperor in a.d. 238. . Here are the . ruins of a 
splendid amphitheatre, of such size and 'Bolidity 
that the Berbers and Arabs, at various ' pei’iods 
of. tlieir history, bad. converted it into a fortress. 
It has frequently been besieged, to tlie great 


destruction of the fabric. This edifice offers the 
same divisions as the principal edifices' of a 
similar kind ebsewhere : three outside open 
galleries, rising one above another, crowned by a 
fourth story with windows. But at El-Djem 
the architect seems to have tried to surpass the 
magnificence of existing .structures. I iiavo not 
space, however, to enter into architectural details. 
Fully one-third of the qierimeter has been de- 
stroyed. Bruce made a very exact ground-plan 
of the building, and nine rough sketches. Thence 
we proceeded to the Ploly City of Keronan. Now 
the traveller can go to it by railway from Susa; 
and it is the only i3lace in Tunisia where be can 
enter freely into the most sacred buildings. We 
could not reach Keronan in one day, so we de- 
termined to encamp at a small village fifteen 
miles from it. No sooner was our intention 
announced to the Arabs than yells and shrieks 
of remonstrance resounded from every direction. 
They swore by the life of the Prophet that 
there was not a grain of barley remaining 
in the country ; fowls and eggs bad become 
quite a tradition ; and they were really not sure 
wbetiier they could offer us a handful of dry 
couscousson. Wo were about to protest that 

nothing was farther from our intention than to 
inconvenience them, and that we were quite 
ready to pay for anything they might supply to 
ns ; but mu’ escort calmly told us to stand aside 
and not to interfere. The Bey’s letter of recom- 
mendation was produced, a good many exi^letives 
were exchanged, and as soon as our hosts were 
assured that further remonstrance was useless, 
barley and grass were brought' for the horses 
and an abundant dinner provided for the men. 
We very soon got on excellent terms ; and when 
1 .subsequently asked them why they .had created : 
such a disturbance, they rejdied that such rvas 
the way of the Arabs; they would rather have 
our room than our company ; but as we chose to 
.stay, we were very welcome. We determined, 
however, to provide our own dinner. A judicious 
combination of pre.9erved meat and vegetables, to 
make a solid SOuii, was put on the fire to boil ; 
but when the supreme moment arrived, to onr 
horror we discovered that it had a^jpareutly been 
cooked in a ' strong solution of Epsom .salts ! In 
fact, the water of tills place was so bitter as to 
be nnpotab la for a stranger. 

Eventually we reached. Keronan, about forty- 
two miles distant from El-Djem. Next to Mecca 
and Medina, no city is so sacred in the eyes of 
Western Mohammedans. It was founded by 
Oldia ibn Nata, in the fiftieth year of the 
Hucljra (a-D. 670). Until recently it was entirely 
sealed against all . who did not profess the faith 
of El-Islam ; but even in my time it was only by 
a special order of the Bey that a Cbristinn could 
be admitted witliin its walls. A Jew did not 
dare even to appiroaoh it. We were most kindly 
received in the house of the Governor ; ha was 
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absent in tlie Djeritl, but Ilia brotliers did the 
honours of the house witli tlie utmost courtesy 
and hospitality. They sent an escort to aceouv- 
pany us througli the town ; but even their 
presence did not protect ns from scowls and even 
abuse from children wherever we went. We 
could not look into the door of the mosques, 
which are now 'ohjects of the greatest delight 
and interest to tlie tourist, I leave a de.scrip- 
liou of them to the ordinary guide-book ; none 
snub existed at that time. 

We were not sorry to leave Kerouan and to 
regain our liberty ; for, though we greatly en- 
joyed the society of our hosts, it was impossible 
not to feel ill at ea.se in so sacred an atmo.sphere. 
Our first stage (12tli April 1876) was to Djebel 
Trozza, where is a remarkable, fissure in the lime- 
stone rock, called by the Arabs El-Hammam, or 
the batli, filled with hot vapour, to which the 
rheumatic people round about flock for the cure 
of their maladies. We were most hospitably en- 
terlaiued by the Khalifa of the district, who 
supplied fill our wants with lavish hospitality. 
His treatment of us was what wo experienced 
at almost every stage of our journey ; .so that 
I need not revert to the subject. What words 
shall I, use to express our delight at the huge 
bowls of warm milk which awaited us even 
before we got out of the saddle 1 Barley and 
grass were provided for our hor.ses, ami a further 
.supply in bags for oiir next day’s journey. A 
sheep roasted whole, couscousson, butter, eggs, 
and honey, an abundance of dates, exctdlent fresh 
bread, and, above all, a continuous and bound- 
less supply of milk, formed a feast which even 
Hatim Tai ihiglit have set before his gue.sts. 

We pa.ssed but did not .stop at Djelma, and 
pushed on for Sbeitla. This is merely a corrup- 
tion of the ancient name Sufetiila. No city in 
Africa pos.ses.sed finer specimens of architecture; 
and oven as late as the Arab invasion it con- 
tinued to be one of tlie most considerable cities 
in Byzaoeue. Here took place the last great 
encbuuter between tlie Byzantines and the Arab 
invaders, who started from Egypt in 647, and 
swept over the Syrtio de.sert and iiorlh to the 
province of Africa of which Gregorius was at 
that time Exarch, The Moslem army was com- 
manded by Abdulla bin Sand, brother of the 
Khalifa. On tlieir arrival at Sufetula a message 
was sent to Gregorius, olleriug him the usual 
conditions : to embrace Islamism or to accept the 
payment of tribute, both of which he indignantly 
refused. His daughter, a maiden of incompar- 
able beauty, fought by her father’s side, and lier 
hand, with one liundred thousand , dinars, \yas. 
promised to whomsoever should slay Abdulla- 
The latter retaliated by offering the daughter of 
Gregorius to any one who should kill her father. 
The result was the complete rout of tlie 
Christian, host, Gregorius and a vast number of 
his ■follower.'; : were slain, and the daughter of the 


Exarch was captured and allotted to Ibn ez Zobeir. 
Henceforth Christianity almost ceased to exist in 
North Africa. 

The most important of the ruins of Sbeitla 
is the liieroii, enclosing three semi-iittiidied 
temples, the central one being of the Oompo.site 
order, and that on either side Corinthian ; the 
whole forming one composition. Bruce’s drawings 
of these are done with a conscientiousness and 
ability wbicb could not be surpassed. Tins momi- 
lueiit has not in the slightest degree deteriorated 
since it was drawn by Bruce. This is shown 
by the beautiful drawings ami restorations of 
these temples and other monuments at Sbeitla,* 
by Mr . Alexander Griiliam, who visited the 
place some years after our journey. He says 
with truth that ‘to the architect the ruins of 
Sufetula are the most valuable of all tlie monu- 
mental remains yet discovered in Tunisia.’ Bruce 
has illustrated the three temples with the monu- 
mental entrance to the enolo.sure in ten sheets, 
two of which I have reproduced. 

The next very important place we visited was 
Mukthev, the ancient Maetav. Its position Is 
admirably chosen on a wide and elevated plain 
between two watercourses. Here is an exceed- 
ingly fine triumphal arch, of which Bruce has 
left eight highly finished illu-stralions. There is 
another dedicated to Trajan, which stood in the 
centre of the town ; of this Bruce made four 
illustrations. Tliis building, in its proportions 
and treatment, is very grand and .simple. It has 
not suffered much since Brnoc’s time, except that 
it is buried almost to the level of the impost in 
dibris. There are several other monuments, and 
tlio ground between them is thickly strewn with 
cut stones. 

Another intero.sting place wa visited wa.s Zanfour. 
Bruce was the first of modern travellers to re- 
cognise that it was the ancient Assuras, He has 
left six sheets to illustrate the triumphal arch 
Iiere. A little before, entering the place we pa-ssed 
a fine spring of rvater, which issues from a cavity 
ill the rock, A iiuiiilier of Arab girls were wash- 
ing their clothe.s at it, and did not appear par- 
ticularly averse from seeing, or being seen by, n.s ; 
but as soon as our escort came in sight veils 
were brought into u-se, and the youngest of tliem 
.scampered away and bid their faces till W’o were 
out of sight.. The appearance of Europeans 
amongst them, probably for the first time, must 
have been a rather startling event, to be talked 
of for years afterwards, and to serve, no doubt, as 
an epocdi in their simple chronolngy. 

From Zanfour we went in two days to Doiigga, 
the ancient Tlnigga, a city which ninst have been 
of great consequence, to judge by the extent and 
magnificence of its remains. The temple here, 
dedicated to Jupiter and Minerva, is (me of the 


, * See Transactions of the JRoyal Institute of Hritish 
ArcMiicis, voL ii. new series. 
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most exq^uisite in Nortli Africa. It is entirely 
built of luinuecliella, one of tlic lost Numidian 
marbles ; it is a very compact limestone, full of 
crystalline slioll-fossils. Bruce’s illustrations of 
tliis consist of nine .slieets. There i.s anotlier 
monument here of even greater interest, the 
celebrated mausoleum from •vvlnoli the Dougga 
bilingual stone was obtained. Bruoe has left a 
pencil sketch of it, which is the more interesting 
as the mouument was greatly destroyed, in getting 
the stone out. This mausoleum and the Medrassen 
ill Algeria are the only niouimients in North 
Africa of a pre-Roman origin. The in-scrijjtion is 
in Punic and Lybian, and is now in the British 
Museum. 

I might prolong indefinitely an account of the 
good work Bruce did in North Africa ; hut enough 
lias been said to show what great reason we have 
to be proud of our distinguished countryman. 
If he had never been to Abyssinia at all, his 
explorations in North Africa ivoiild have siifiiced 
to place him in the foremost rank of travellers, 
artists, and arclimologists. 

We terminated our journey in Tunisia by 
going overland through the country of the much- 
dreaded KJiomais, which had never before been 
traversed by any European. It was the ‘intention’ 
of: this tribe which gave the French a pretext 
. for taking possession of the Regency of Tuni.s. 

From El-Badja we wont through a remarkable 
tract of country called the Belad-er-Eamel, or 
. country of sand. This was origimally a forest, 
but has now been engulfed by the sea-sand ever 
advancing imperceptibly and irresistibly, blown 
by the prevailing north winds from the beach. 
There is no uncertain line of demarcation between 
it and the rich forest-land beyond; it ends 
abruptly in a high bank rising like a cliff thirty 
feet high, sometimes sloping gradually down a 
valley like a glacier, hut always advancing and 
swallowing up vegetation in its oourse. When 
we reached the , Oued-el-Kehir, or Great River, 
which enters the sea close to the island of 
Tabaroa, we found it, so swollen by rain that 
no animal, far less a laden mule, could jmss. 
We had no alternative but to turn round and 


seek tbe liospitality of some village of the ill-re- 
inited Kliomais. Our escort looked grave ; but, as 
experience had taught us that they were extremely 
brave where there was no danger, but meek as 
lambs amongst such as were little likely to brook 
interference from them, we went straight up to 
one of the largest clouars, or encampments, and 
claimed liospitality for the night. Wo appeared 
to be regarded with some distrust ; nothing like 
a eordiul welcome was accorded to us, but the 
owner of a hut placed it at our service. It was 
not more than fifteen feet square, reeking with 
foul odours, the ground splashing with liquid 
mud, and our party consisted of ten persons 
besides ourselves. We therefore preferred pitching 
our own tent. No sooner was this done, and we 
had commenced to prepare our dinner of pre- 
served meat with the aid of a spirit-lamp, tlian 
a great circle of wild-looking fellows gathered 
around us and watched our movements with 
wondering gravity. They allowed us to oat our 
meal without interruption, which done, we com- 
menced to amuse tliem by the exhibition of 
coin23asses, biu'ometers, and tricks with, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and string ; and King.ston, who was an 
unerring shot, astonished them with the accuracy 
of his aim. I do not tliink, however, that it was 
till we produced a pot of jam and distributed it 
to the assembly that we entirely succeeded in 
gaining their affection and became the best 
jiossible friends. They declared that we must 
never leave them— they would give us land and 
sheep; and as for wives, the full number, of four 
each were at our disposal on very moderate 
terms ! Ultimately they undertook to escort us 
to La Calle, the frontier town in Algeria, and we 
felt that tbe jiacifio conquest of the Kliomais hud 
been effected. So little was known of these 
people that when the military , authol'ities of 
Algeria determined to invade tlieir country, the 
General-in-chief consulted me as to its topograiiliy 
and resources, and when the ‘Association fran- 
gaise pour ravancement des Sciences ’ met at 
Algiers in 1881 I was asked to give a conference 
on the subject. This I did at a siiance gffn^mle in 
the theatre. 
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GHAFTEK XXIV. 


i|HAT afternoon they hoarded the, 
yacht, and Katherine renewed her, 
acquaintance with , Jimmy ;Foote. 
Maas was also introduced to . her, _ 
and paid her the usual compliinenta 
f; npon her engagement. . Later she 
explored the.yacht from stem to stern, expressing 
viler delight at, the completeness of every - detail. 
The pleasure, I she derived from it, however, was- 



as nothing compared with that of her lover, who 
never for one instant left her side. 

, ' Some day,’ he said as: they stood together upon 
the bridge, looking at the harbour and watching 
the variety of shipping around them, ‘ this vessel 
will he your own property. You will have to 
invite whoever you like: to stay on hoard her 
with you. Do you think you will ever let , me 
come?’- , He looked into her face, expecting to 
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find a smile there ; but, to his a.stonishment, he 
discovered that her eyes wore filled with tears. 

‘ Why, my darling,’ he cried, ‘ wliat does this 
mean ? What is the reason of these tears ? ’ 

She brushed them hastily away, and tried to 
appear unconcerned. ‘I was thinking of all your 
goodness to me,’ she said. ‘Oh Jack! I don’t 
know liow I can ever repay it.’ 

‘I don’t want you to repay it,’ he answered. 
‘You have done enough already. Have you not 
honoured me, dear, above all living men? Are 
you not going to be my wife?’ 

‘That is no return,’ she answered, shaking her 
head. ‘ IE you give a starving man food, do you 
tliink it kind of him to eat it ? I had nothing, 
and you are giving me all. Does the fact that I 
take it help me to repay it ? ’ 

What he said in reply to this does not come 
witliiii tile scope of a chronicler’s duty to i-ecord. 
Let it sufTioe that wlien he went below with her 
he might very well have been described as tlie 
happiest man in Japan. The history of the 
following fortnight could he easily written in 
two words, ‘ love and pleasure.’ From morning 
till night they were together, seeing overytliing, 
exploring the temples, the country tea-houses, 
spending small fortunes with the curio-dealers, 
and learning to love each other more and more 
every day. In fact, there was only one cloud in 
their sky, and that was the question of what was 
to be done with Maas. Up to. that time that 
gentleman had shown no sort of inclination to 
separata himself from the party. Browne could 
not very well ask him to leave, and yet he had 
the be,st of reason, s for not wanting him to go on 
with them. What wa,s to be done? He worried 
himself almost into a fever to know what he 
should do. Then, almost at the last minute, 
Maas settled the que.stion for tliem, not in an 
altogether unexpected fashion. Finding his host 
alone in the veranda of the hotel one evening, 
he asked outright, without pretence of heating 
about tile bush, whether he niiglit, as an old 
friend, continue to burden tliem witli his society. 
Browne found himself placed in a most awkward 
position. Though he did not want him, he had 
known ]\Iaa.s for so many years, and they had 
always been on such a footing of intimacy to- 
getlier, that he felt he could do nothing hut 
consent. He accordingly did .so, though with 
scarcely the same amount of grace tliat usually 
characterised his hospitality. Jimmy Foote, how- 
ever, oxpres.sed himself more freely. 

‘Look here. Jack, old man,’ said the latter to 
Browne when he was informed wliat had feiken 
place, ‘you know as well as I do that Maas 
and I were never the greatest of friends. I tell 
you this because I don’t want you to tliink I am 
saying behind his hack what I would not say to 
his face. At the .same time, I do think that yon 
ought to have told him straigiit out that he 
couldn’t hdme.’ 


‘ How on earth could I do that ? ’ asked Browne. 
‘Besides being exceedingly rude, it would have 
given the whole show away. What possible sort 
of excuse could I have made for not wanting him 
on board ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know what sort of excu.sa you could 
have made,’ replied Jimmy ; ‘ all I know is 
that you ought to have made it. You have 
other people besides yourself to consider in the 
matter.’ 

The matter was done, liowover, and could not 
be undone. For this reason, when the yacht 
said good-hye to the lovely harbour of Yoko- 
hama and Treaty Point was astern, Maas .stood 
upon the deck watching it fade away and drop 
below the sea-line. 

‘And now that we are on our way again, my 
dear Browne,’ said Maas when tlie others had 
gone below, ‘ what is our destination ? ’ 

‘ Of our ultimate de.stination I am uot yet 
quite certain,’ said Browne, who was anxioiw to 
gain time to think before he committed liiiiieelf. 

‘ But at first we are going north to luive a look 
at the Sea of Okhot.sk. Mj' wife’s father has 
been residing on an island there for many years, 
and it is our intention to pick him up and to 
bring him home, in order that he may he present 
at our wedding.’ 

‘In other words,’ .said Maas, ‘you are conniving 
at the e.scape of a Eu.ssian convict from Saghalieti. 
Is that so ? ’ 

Browne uttered a cry that was partly one of 
astonishment and partly one of terror. He could 
scarcely believe he had heard aright. This was 
the second time since they had been on board 
the yacht that JIaas had played him this sort of 
trick, and he did not want lo be taken in again. 
AVas the other really aware of what they were 
going to do, or was this, us on the previous occa- 
sion, a shot fired at random? 

‘My dear fellow,’ he began as imconceruedly as 
his excitement would permit, ‘ what on earth do 
you mean ? Help a Russian convict to escape ? 
Surely you must have taken leave of your senses.’ 

‘ Look here,’ said Maas with unusual emphasis, 
‘ what is the use of your attempting to keep a 
secret? Nature never intended you for a con- 
spirator. You may not have gue.ssed it, but I 
have seen for some considerable time past, long 
before we left Europe in fact, that there wa.s 
trouble in the wind. Otherwise, why do you 
think I should have accompanied you to tlie East, 
so many thou, sand weary miles from Paris and 
civilisation V 

, ‘ Because your health was bad,’ Browne replied. 
‘At least, .that i,s what you .said yourself. AA’as 
that not so?’ 

‘My health is as good as your own,’ the other 
answered. ‘No, Browne, I iiiveii ted that excuse 
. because I wanted to come With you; because I 
had some sort of notion of what you were about 
to do.f 
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‘But, oven supposing it slioukl be so, liow 
could you luive known it ? ’ 

‘I will tell you. Do you I'emeinber tbe niglit 
at tlie Ampliitiyon Club you told me. that you 
were tbmkuig of taking a trip to tbe Earther 
Ea.str ' . 

Browne admitted that bo did reiiieniber it. 

‘AVell, 1 happened to know who tbe lady was 
to whom you were paying snob inarked attention. 
1 happened to nieutiou her name one day to an 
old friend, who iniinediatel}’' replied, “I know 
tbe young lady in question ; she is the daughter 
of tbe famous Polowski, tbe Niliiliat, who was 
sent to Siberia, and who is now confined npon 
the island of Sagbalien.” Then j'ou spoke of 
your yachting voyage to the Partber East, and I 
put two and two together, and resolved that, 
happen what might, I would see you through 
the business. You see how candid I am with 
you.’ 

‘ And do yon mean to say that yon knew all 
the time what I was going- to do?’ 

‘All the tune,’ said Maas. ‘Did not I give you 
a liint at breakfast on tbe morning following our 
joining the yaelifc at Southampton? I am your 
friend, Browne; and, us your friend, I want to 
be allowed to stand by you la your hour of 
danger. For it is dangeroms work you are en- 
gaged upon, as I suppose you know,’ 

‘And do you really mean that you are going 
to help me to get this man out of his 2)hice of 
captivity ? ‘ inquired Browne, putting on one side 
the other’s reference to tlieir frieiidsln’ii. 

‘If you are going to do it, I’m certainly 
going to .stand by you,’ Maas replied. ‘That’s 
why I am hare,’ 

‘And all tlie time I was wishing you at 
Hanover, because I thought that if you knew you 
■would disaiiproye;’ 

‘It only goes to show how little we know our 
true friends,’ said Maas. 'If you feel that you 
can trust luo now, do not let us have any more 
half-measures. Let me be in with you hand and 
glove, or put me ashore soinewliere, and get me 
out of the -ivay. I don’t want to push myself in 
■where I am not wanted.’ 

Browne was gehuinely touched. ‘ My dear old 
, lellow.’ he said, putting, his hand , on Maas’s 
shoulder, ‘ I must confess I feel as if I had 
treated you very badly. If you. are really: dis- 
posed to help me, I shall be oiily , too glad of 
youi'; assistance! .It’s :'a big , joL, and a hideously 
risky one, I don’t, know what, on earth I 
shall do if we fail,’; Thep, in the iiinocehee 
of, his heart, Browne told him as much of their 
arrangements : as he had reveale'd to Jimmy 
Foote. Maas expressed his sympathy, and" forth- 
with qiropounded several schemes for getting 
the unhappy mail to a jilaoe of safety when : 
they had got liim on board the yacht. He 
went .so far as to offer to land’ on the island And 
:to make his way into the interior in the? hopes 


of being able to render 'some assistance should it 
be necessary. 

' ‘Well, you know your own business best,’ said 
Jimmy Foote to Browne when tbe latter bad 
informed him of the discovery be bad made. 
‘But 1 can't say that I altogether like the 
arrangement. If he had guessed our secret, why 
didn’t he let us know that he knew it? It seems 
to me that there is a little bit of underhand 
work somewhere.’ 

‘I think you are misjudging him,’ .said Browne 
‘upon my word I do. Of one thing there can 
be no sort of doubt, and tliat is, that whatever 
he may have known,, he is most anxious to 
belli.’ 

‘Is. he?’ said Jimmy, in a tori% that showed 
tliat lie was still more than a little sceptical con- 
cerning Maas’s good intentions. ‘I don’t set iqi 
to. be much of a qiropihet ; hut I am willing to 
go so far as to offer to lay a hundred to a lialf- 
peiiuy tliat we shall find he has been li^odwink- 
ing us somewhere before we’ve done.’ 

Jimmy spoke with such umisiuil gravity that 
Browne looked at him in .siirpi'ise. ‘ Oh, you may 
look,’ said Jimmy; ‘but you won’t stare away 
what I think. Browne, old man,’ be continued, 
‘yon anil I were at scliool together; we have 
been jials for a very long time; and I’m not 
going to see yon, just when you’re booked to 
settle down happily with your wife and become 
a re.spectable member of society, upset and Spoil 
everything by a foolish action.’ 

‘Thank you, Jimmy,’ said .Browne. ‘T know 
you mean well by me ; but, at the same time,, 
you must not let your liking for mo make you 
unjust to otlier people. Maas has proved liiiiwelF 
iny. friend, and I should be mean indeed if I 
ventured to doubt him.’ 

.‘All right,’ said Jimmy; ‘go your way.? I’ll 
say no more.’ 

That evening Browne realised bis longJelt wish. 
Ho and Katherine promenaded the deck together 
a.s the yacht sijed on its way acro.ss the .seas 
towards their goal, and talked for; hours together 
of their hoiiea and asijiratious. When at last she 
and Madaiiie Bernstein bade the geutleuiBn good- 
night, the hitter adjourned to ::the smoking-roonii 
to. discuss their plan of action. Maas had hoeui 
evidently thinkihg the mutter over, for he was- 
imeimred with one, or two new suggestions, whiohi 
struck the comiiaiiy as being eminently satis- 
factory., So sincei'e was be, and so anxious to be. 
of service, that when at last they bade eueh otlier 
good-night, and he had returned below, Jimmy 
turned to Browne, who waa standing beside thei 
bulwark, and .said : 

, ‘Jack,, old boy, I, believe, after all, that. 
I’ve... done that man an injustice. I do tliiiilc 
now that be is really aiuious to do wliat ho 
can.' ' 

,‘I,’m glad indeed to hear you say .so,’ 
Browne replied, ‘for I ’m sure he i.s most. 
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anxious to be of use. Forgive me if I was a 
bit sharp to you this afternoon. I cannot tell 
yon Iww grateful I feel to you for all your 
kindne.sa.’ 

' Fitblle-sticks 1 ’ said Jimmy. ‘There’s no talk 
of kindness between us.’ 

Fourteen, days after' leaving Yokobama, and a 
little before .sunset, those on board the yaclit 
oauglit tlieir first glimpse of the Bussian island 
of vvliicli they had come in search. At first it 
was scarcely discernible ; then, little by little, it 
grew larger, until its steep and abrupt rocks 
could be distinctly seen witli a far-away line of 
distant mountain-peaks stretching to the nortb- 
wai'd. 


Katherine, Madaine Bernstein, and the three 
young ineii were upon the bridge at the time. 
Browne, who held his .sweetheart’s hand, could 
feel her trembling. Madame Bernstein appeared 
hy to the most excited of the group. 

Advanced though tlie time of tlie 3 ’ear was, tlie 
air was bitterly cold. But, for once in a way, 
the Yezo Strait, usually so foggy, was now devoid 
even of a vestige of vapour. The season wa.s a 
late one, and for some hours they had been pass- 
ing packs of drift ice ; but as they closed up on 
the land it could be seen lying in thick stacks 
along tlie shore, 

‘That Is Cnjre Siretoko,’ said Browne. ‘It is 
the most southerly 2 >oiut of Snghalieii.’ 
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CAllRICKMACKOSS AND LIMERICK LACE. AND CLARE EMBROIDERY. 


By Maky GoKttES. 



came. 


the 


lEEDS show ’ may well be the 
motto of the Irish lace in- 
dustries, which, born of jmverty 
and want, have been carried on 
quietly, persistently, unnoticed, 
almost unknowu, until the hour 
touch which revealed, the help that 
placed them on a firiu commercial basis ; so that 
now they are taking a foremost position in the 
industrial world. 

Ireland is at this moment dotted over wdth 
industries calling into play the industrial spirit 
of the people. The response has been so eager, 
so earnest, that no one who observes but must 
confess that, give the Celt hope once more, raise 
him above the dead stagnation of a life winch has 
none except that of keeping body and soul to- 
getlier somehow, he will labour with ardour and 
with a gratitude to the hand which fimls him the 
work greater than was ever felt for the charity 
dole, popularly supposed to be tlie aim aud limit 
of his desires. Of this spirit Irishwomen are 
giving very convincing ^n’oof in their own par- 
ticular province — that of the needle. 

The olde.st lace industry in Ireland i.s that 
of apjiliqud lace, made in County .Mouaghau 
since 1820, when Mrs Grey Porter, wife of the 
then rector of Donaghmoyne (near Carrickmacross), 
brought from the Continent a piece of lace which 
she gave to her servant, Anne Steadman, to cojiy. 
So auoce.ssfully was this done that Mrs Grey Porter 
further einjiloyed her to teach a few girls in the 
parish ; and the work attracted attention and 
brought so many orders that Miss Reid of Baluihs, 
seeing thus a means of relieving the misery around, 
took: it iqi from Mrs Grey Portei’, and enlarged 
it. Her brother gave an outhouse in his.J'arm- 
yard—rtlie lirsiv school ; aud here Miss Reid and 
her sister taught the girls they gathered together 


the art of lace-making from Mrs Grey Porter’s 
jiatterri. 

There are now two kinds of Carrickmacross 
lace (as it was afterwards called) ; at this time 
there was only the applique, Tins is worked on 
a foundation of net ; the jiattern is traced out 
on fine muslin, and sewed down round the edges 
to the net, the muslin being then cut away. 
Strictly speaking this is more an embroidery 
on net than lace, but the effect is that of laoe, 
and very light and pretty. The open .spaoesj too, 
are often filled in with luce stitches between the 
pattern. 

From an early date this work has been highly 
esteemed, the great Florentine historian, Vasari, 
claiming the artist Botticelli as its inventor, while 
others assign its origin to India or to Persia. Be 
that as it may, it was very extensively jiroduced 
in Italy from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century, and it was a speeimeu of this lace 
wliicb Mrs Grey Porter brought borne nearly 
uigbfcy years ago ami emidoyed Auiie Steadman to 
copy. 

Under Miss Reid the industry grew apsaee ; 
a sclioolhonse .was built, aud girls flocked in 
to learn this remunerative employiueut. But it 
depended on inlvate orders only, and,, tlie.se fail- 
ing after a time, it began to die out. Then came 
the terrible Irish famine, and in the fight against 
BtiU'Valiou for the remnant left of the pieople the 
work was revived. 

Mr Tristram Kennedy was then agent for Lord 
Bath’s estate of 18,000 acTe,s, tenanted by some 
13,000 people, and ho, with Captain. Morant, agent 
for the Shirley estate adjoining,, turned a vacant 
house, into a school — hence the ‘Bath and 
Shirley School.’ He built six schools on the 
estate, the central one in the town of Carrick- 
■uiacross, which gives its name to the, lace, though 
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it was not distiiu;tively known as such till ex- 
hibited at the Wofkiiig Sleu’s Exhibition in 
1870, where it obtained a first-class certificate 
and silver medal. 

Mr Tristram Kennedy obtained a grant of .£100 
from the Privy Council in order to establish a 
class for training young girls in drawing and 
designing for the lace-schoola in the district, and 
also a yearly grant for the manager’s salary from 
the Board of Education. Nor did his efforts 
stop here. He brought home from Belgium both 
Brussels and guipure lace, 'which he handed to 
Mrs Keilan, then manager of the Bath and 
Shirley School. She had them remodelled and 
put into the hands of her best workers, the 
result being a veiy beautiful fabric, celebrated 
now as CaL'riekniaoros.s guipure. 

In this guipure the design is worked on cambric 
without any net foundation, the superfluous part 
cut away, and the pattern joined by ‘brides’ or 
‘piout.9.’ A combination of nppliq[ne and guipure 
forms a very striking and handsome lace, the 
main design being applique with panels of 
guipure introduced. I may lueution here that 
the Carriokmaoross lace is relatively inexpensive. 
I have seen a fine handkerchief with pretty 
though simple border of appliqud as low as 
seven sbillings and si-xpeuce, and flounces from 
twenty-five to seventy sbillings per yard. lit 
guipure these would be from thirty-five to uinetj’ 
shiliingsi. Tet, though thi,s is the more expen- 
sive and complicated, tlie ajtpliqud has so many 
admirers that the question of superiority seems 
a matter of taste, and thi.s I find also the case 
between the Yonghal point and the rose or 
Inishmacsaint, to which in a. former article I 
alluded as . ‘ running a very close second to the 
point of the south.’ But it has an equal share of 
admiration; and no le.ss a judge than Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of York, when on a visit 
last year to Mount Stewart (Lord Londonderry’s 
place in the north), exclaimed, on observing that 
Lady Londonderry was wearing some of this lace, 

‘ That is the Irish lace I admire and ivant to get. 
Where can 12’ Lady Erne promptly told of 
the girls on the shores of Lough Erne employed 
by Miss MacLean, who has never let drop 
the industry founded by her mother— the result 
being a very handsome order forwarded to 
Miss MacLean, to gladden the hearts of the 
woikers. ' ^ ^ ■ . ■ , ^ 

On being elected member of Parliament for 
Louth in 1862, Mr Tristram , Kennedy resigned 
the management of the Bath estate ; but his in- 
terest never ceased in the schools he had estab- 
lished.. He extended their connection -witli the 
London trade ; and the i success .of his untiring 
efforts to develop the taste, and , artistic skill of 
the workers, by the training he procured them 
was noted officially in the Report of the' Royal 
Dublin Society, and also by the fact of ,Her,' Majesty 
having ordered, through a London firnq a large' 


and handsome piece of guipure. The work has 
gone oil iirosperiiig. It was in the bauds of 
private individuals until the death in 1893 of 
Mr Ben Lindsay, of 76 Grafton Street, the agent 
for the schools, so often mentioned with grati- 
tude and regret in the record of Irish industries, 
when the stock and premises were piircha.sed by 
the Countess of Aberdeen ; and this industry is 
now a limited company, doing a flourishing trade 
ill London, Paris, and Anieric!!, and giving em- 
ployment to over two tliousand girls. 

At the present moment both Oarrickmacross 
appliqiuS and guipure are very fasliionable. 
Mrs Donaldson, Urker Hou.se, Crossnuiglen, who 
established a school in 1866 for the heiiefit of the 
suffering poor, and who was one of the fir.st to 
send a ivorlcer for training to a School of Art, 
has brought this industry to a high standard, 
as is shown in the, guipure flouncing worked 
from her design exhibited on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Duke of York and Princess 
May, in whicli sluunrook, rose, and tlii.stle are 
combined with the niay-floiver and ivy-leaf. 
There were some beautiful exhibit.9 of this 
lace at Lady Cadogau’s Textile Exhibition ; 
and, widely as it is known, yet to some of 
the visitors it seemed to come as a surprise. 
A nice old oountrywoinaii from Monaghan, 
who sat composedly working at some hand- 
some guipure, ivas quite a oeiiti'e of attrac- 
tion to a constantly shifting crowd. She told 
me that orders for similar lace Avere showering 
upon her from the visitors, with offers of much 
higlior pay than that which she had earned 
from the trade for many years, and which, 
she said, had enabled her with ea.9e to keep her 
home ill comfort and independence. I dare 
say the old lady was too wise to throw oVer 
steady for temporary employment, however tempt- 
ing the offers ; but she certainly had no idea 
of how the work is appreciated until she came to 
Dublin. 

All honour to the founders and helpers, through 
whom to-day the home of many an Iri.sh pea.saiit 
is, free from want, happy, and couteiited, not only 
in Monnglian and Armagh, the principal centres, 
hut in other parts of Ireland, for guipure is made 
elsewhere, though not so e.xtensively. 

Limerick lace, on the other hand, is only he. 
ginning to retrieve its Old reputation, tlianks 
principally to the energetic efforts of Mrs R. 
Vere O’Brien of: New Hall, County Clare. Its 
palmy day.s were diiring the early part of the 
, Queen’s reign, when it was tlie fashion, and iwed 
extensively for flounce, shawl, scarf, the bridal 
veil, and the infant’s robe. , Those who have had 
handed down front mother or grandmother the 
Linierick lace of this period understand well the 
difference between it and the wretched specimens 
which later : on used to he ‘ hawked about ’ the 
streets of Limerick; for the original Limerick: 
lace, that which Is now reviving,, was extremely 
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fine and pretty, and, if not very elaliorate, 
admitted of great variety of design. 

Tlii.s lace industry was introduced into Ireland 
by Mr Walker, an Englisliman. I liave never 
ascertained from whence it came originally; but 
Mr Walker brought over a band of teachers in 
1829. Such apt and clever pupils did they find 
that the workroom, at flr.st only a disused store, 
was soon changed to a factory, giving employ- 
ment to three hundred girls, a number more 
than doubled after a while. Some of the workers 
began at the ago of six, practising fir.st with 
the tambour-needle in pricking outline patterns 
on calico, and afterwards working practice pieces 
on net. There are two kinds of Limerick lace, 
tambour and run lace, both worked on a ground 
of net, the former with a tambour-needle, the 
latter with an ordinary one and an open stitch, 
which produces an exceedingly filmy and ‘lacy’ 
elfect. 

I was reminded lately of the difterence between 
the old Limerick lace and that A\’hich succeeded, 
first by seeing in a society paper mention of the 
late Countess of Shaftesbury’s collection of ‘valu- 
able Limerick lace,’ and then by a di,scue8ion which 
arose from the remark of a lady at whose house 
I was dining, that one of her most valued presents 
in her early married life was a set of Limerick 
lace flounces of beautiful design, from which 
three sets alone were made, each co.stiiig fifteen 
guineas (no extravagant price, surely). Of these, 
one was purchased by the Queen, and another 
by this lady’s mother-in-law for herself. I forget 
who, got the third ; but I shall not soon forget 
the astonished exclamation of a lady present : 
‘Limerick lace 1’ It proved difficult to convince 
lier that this could be beautiful and valiuil)le ; 
indeed, I am not sure that she was convinced in 
the end. 

The decline of the Limerick lace industry was 
first caused by the Court mourning which followed 
the death of the Prince Consort. Then pretty and 
inexpensive machine-made lace was introduceci, and 
the demand for Limerick lace virtually ceased. 
When Mrs Vere C’Brien tried in 1883 to get some 
of the finer kind made, .she was 'baffled by finding 
that only the coarser net and thread were supjfiied 
to the few workers left. However, being helped 
over this difficulty by Lady de Vere of Curragh 
Chase, who gave her the fine Brussels net and 
threads, .she induced one of the old -workers to make 
a flounce from a good design .supplied ; and this 
being a success, Mas Vere O’Brien collected a few 
designs, chiefly ‘ rubbings ’ of old Brussels or point 
■d’Alengon lace, and employed two or three more 
of the old workers to make lace at their own 
homes. 

From this small beginning came flast ordeas, 
then ‘ the pride and satisfaction of working 
for the trade,’ the late Mr , Ben Lindsay being 
one, of the best employeas in those early days'; 
■while later on Mr Alan Cole, of the Science , and 


Art Department, gave valuable help, tie visited 
the old workers in their homes, and procured 
fine lace designs to he worked by them. 

Six years ago, after a lecture at the Chamber 
of Commerce, Limerick, by Mr Cole, it was 
resolved to start a Lace Training School, which 
Mrs Vere O’Brien now superintends. It is 
on a small scale compared with other Irish 
industries, but like them it owes much to Lady 
Aberdeen and to the Irish Industries As-sociation ; 
and. Mr.s Vere O’Brien claims for Limerick lace 
‘that it has shown .such vitality under great 
difficulties in the past — the rivalry of cheap foreign 
competition abroad and machine-made lace at 
home — as to he no small achievement, and of good 
augury for the future under its pre.sent improved 
conditions.’ They are glad to receive vi.sitors and 
sliow the girls at work, -with specimens of the 
lace they make, at this lace school, 112 George 
Street, Limerick. 

It may not be without interest to add that Mrs 
Vere O’Brien, in a private letter, mentions vitality 
of another description — namely, the memory of past 
kindness in Irish hearts. She says : ‘ Some of my 
very old workers, still living in Limerick, can 
remember Mr Walker, and have a very good 
word for him, as a kind-hearted man who gave 
liis workers cheap potatoes when they were scarce 
and dear.’ 

This letter further tells of an interesting hut 
little-known industry — namely, Clare embroidery, 
started about five years ago by Mrs Vere O’Brien, 
with the help of the clever directress of needle- 
work at the Ennis Convent, and of her oivn maid, 
who was familiar with the red and blue embroidery 
done by the peasantry in the Vosges country. 
This consists in the manufacture of children’s 
frocks and pinafores, made of flue white mull 
muslin or liolland, and embroidered and smocked 
by the country girls, some of whom are excel- 
lent needlewomen. 

Besides the work done at the convent under 
Sister Mary Patricia, Mrs Vere O’Brien 1ms a 
weekly class at her own house, where she draws 
and arranges the designs on the yokes and 
frills of the little gariiients, and finds that 
the girls have become very quick and expert in 
carrying out an idea. All the Clare embroidery 
•sent to the Dublin and Lancaster Exhibitions this 
year was sold, and one of the young ‘Ne-w Hall’ 
workers took a prize at the Irish Industrial 
Exhibition in Limerick of last November ; while 
this, year two of the Clare embroidery girls (one 
of them . under twelve) gained prizes at tlie 
Strabane Industrial Show, and a first prize was 
also taken for Limerick lace at the Horse Show — 
a skirt and hertlie designed by Miss Anderson, 
and bought by Lady Gadogan. Mrs Vere O’Brien 
is glad to send specimens of this work on 
approval, and most tliankful to get orders for 
the girls, who can make the frocks, overalls, &c. 
to ally measurement given. 
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I can only allude to Irish erocliet, a pi-oduct 
vary uuhka crochet as geuerally understood, and 
a ‘iiiii(|na creation of Irish taste and skill.’ This 
IS a work not conflued to any special district, 
hut I single out Clones guipure, as it is there 
called, partly heoiuise of the beauty of the work 
done in this industry (which last year celebrated 
its jubilee), and partly because of the pathetic 
interest attaclied to the name of its foundress, Mrs 
Hand of hosely Park, Surrey, wife of the Rev. 
Mr Hand, rector of Clones. She came to Ireland 
when the country was yet suffering from the 
lavage-s of the potato fauiine, and witnessed the 
luism-y of the starving people. She had tried to 
teacli the crocliet in Oambridgeshire, and failed ; 
now .she set to work afresh, inspired h}' the hope 
of helping the pool'. Piiiding the Irisli girls easily 
taught, she procured old lace suitable for designs, 
chiefly Venetiiiu point, mnny a fragment of old 
churcli hioo, pieces of altar frontals, and scraps from 
the vestments of foreign priests finding their way 
through tlie kindness of frienils to the school now 
formed at Clones, whore, under a good teacher, 
great progre.s.s was made. Many pupils were 
gathered in, till ‘in all the parish there was 
scarce a cottage where the click-click of tlm 
needle was not heard.’ And when the sale of this 
new lace became the clifliciilty, a friend was 
found. Mr Beu Lindsay undertook to find a 
market for it, and succeeded. Pari.s, Vienna, aud 
London Welooined it ; orders crowded in, ‘mone}’’ 
flowed into ail tlm homes where famine had 
reigued supreme, little homo comforts were in- 
dulged ill, juicl the smile of content rested on 
faces lately disfigured by despair. God had 
blessed the work, and the people knew it.’ 

She to wliom ' they owe it all has long since 
been laid to rest in tlie pretty little churchyard 
of Clogh-Roslea,,; among the people for/ whose 
lives she sacrificed her own. Careless of herself, 
Mrs Hand’s ntrength gave way, after years of 
noble toil. Pier work remains a living monument 
of ceaseless energy and love. _ 

But the industry languished for a while, until 


Ladj’' Aberdeen, the good genius of the Irish 
woman, came forward to ‘ make the wheel go round 
once more.’ She visited the crochet depots, made 
large purchases, exiiorted the people not to let 
so charming a work die in their midst, and re- 
awakened the dormant industry. Chicago and the 
World’s Fair ojjened a fresh market ; silk began 
to be used instead of cotton, aud beautiful designs 
were reproduced once more. Last autumn one 
hundred new designs were made by the Irish 
Lace Depot for a leading Paris merchant in close 
touch with the celebrated house of Worth, the 
designs being for the pattern costumes of thi.s year. 

Perhaps tatting may he thought scarcely to 
merit mention, yet there were pretty exhibits of 
this work at Lady Gadogau’s Textile Exhiliitioii ; 
nut so fine us some I have seen, nor approaching 
tlie beauty of such tatted lace as covered the 
rich blue cushions and lounges of one particular 
room in Ghillingham Castle, the work of the 
late Comitess of Tanlterville, but still of very 
good design aud workmanship. I always a.s.sociate 
this work with the days of the French Revolu- 
tion, wlien the noble ladies of the Faubourg St 
Germain tatted calmly on in their pri.sons, while 
awaiting their turn to be called out to the 
tumbrel and the guillotine. Possibly, as Lady 
Taukerville was of French birth, some sucli 
thought may have mingled with her fancy for it. 
But, putting associations aside, I think it one 
of the prettie.st of the minor liaiid prodiicts, 
so am loath to close without a passing notice 
of the nice work and exquisite whiteness of the 
tatting exliibits in Dublin. Yet this is done 
by girls (chielly of Louth) who milk cows and 
help in all the rough farm work, then come in,; 
wash their hands, atld sit down, producing 
the pretty tatting which I saw, and which comes 
from them without speck or soil, and in no need 
of washing ! 

Wu say in Ireland ‘ God speed the plough ’ when 
we see it cutting the furrows ; .so I shall close tills 
little account of a few of our industries with 
‘God speed the work!’. 


A DEAN OF ST PA EL’S. 


CHAPTER II. 



|OOTGR I-IEHBY COLE -wa.? in,:’: no 
enviable frame of mind as he made 
liis, way up Dame ' Street to . attend 
, the coiiuoil which . liad , been sum- 
tnoued , to meet hr Dublin Gastle 
at the hour of noon. He had 
arrived in the Irish metropolis in due course ; 
hut ever since his encounter with the Mayor of 
Chester his temper had, been steadily , growing 
:woi'.sa. Always, , presuuiiiig by. reason; of: : his: 
pa.dtion, rohising :all courtesies, ready . , to treat 
those into whose, : society he might happen to be 


thrown,: as immeasurnhly Ins, inferiors, hi.s travels 
had not been luade pai'tioularly agreeable for 
him. .The lugger in which he had crossed the 
Channel, too, had mishehaved herself in the 
eyes of the Dean of St Paul’s ; for, experiencing 
the full force of the equinoctial gales which were 
raging at that season; she had rolled violently 
from side to side ; then, trembling like a lunnau 
being and straining every creaking timber, she 
had alternately pitched headlong into the trough, 
or, freeing herself from her liquid enoumbrance.s, 
had swung herself with equal violence to the ' 
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height of the raging crest. The Irish Sea, no 
j'eapecter of person.?, liad caused the reverend 
Doctor to spend a iiio.st miserable five daj'S 
confined in a wretched, stuffy cabin. As if this 
were not enough— the discomforts attending his 
journey by water, coupled witli the treatment he. 
had received at the hand.? of Sir Lawrence Smith 
— Dr Cole discovered, to his intense amazement 
no less than to his rage, that the Lord.? of the 
English Council hud not notified their Irish 
brethren of his impending arrival, and con- 
secpiently, wdieii he had presented himself at the 
seat of government, be hud been received in a 
highly suspicious fa.shion. 

‘Very good,’ he had replied when, on this 
occasion, asked to produce hia credentials, ‘I 
shall do ,so, but only at the council table and 
before the a.s,sembled council. I have Her Higb- 
ness’s particular instructions not to depart a 
hair’s-breadtb from this course.’ 

To this the Lord-Deputy had replied that 
before binding or in any way pledging himself 
he mu.st fir.st discuss the matter with his colleagues. 
Tlii.? step had apparently been taken ; for, about 
three weeks after his arrival in Ireland, the Dean 
was summoned to present himself at the Castle, to 
relate the terms of his mission to Her High- 
ne.ss’s Irish advisers, who would be assembled to 
meet him. 

The Doctor was in an exceedingly irritable 
frame of mind that morning, as we have said ; 
and, as he entered the council chamber, was 
vowing to himself that he would speak out his 
mind boldly, and demonstrate beyond mistake to 
those Irish boors how in future a Dean of St 
Paul’s should be treated. 

The council bad met, and many curious glances, 
the purport of which Dr Cole later understood, 
were bestowed upon him as he took the seat 
liointed out. The Lord-Deput)’’ having briefly 
introduced the stranger, the latter was then 
called upon to state concisely the nature of his 
business. 

‘Before I do so,’ replied the Dean, clo.sely 
hugging his cloak-bag, ‘ I would crave your lord- 
, ships to vouchsafe me some explanation as to — 
indeed, I think I am entitled to say, render me 
an apology for— the extraordinary treatment I have 
met with at your hands.’ 

‘Mr Dean,’ remarked the Bishop of Meath, at 
that period the most powerful and the most able 
of an exceptionally able bench of IiLsh bishops, 
‘when we have seen your credentials, and have 
satisfied ourselves that you in reality are charged 
with State business, you may percbaiice be granted 
your request. At the present moment, beyond 
your bare word, we have no proof that yon are’ — 
liere his lordship coughed significantly — ‘a— er— 
mil — a royal commissioner, in fact.’ 

‘My husiness,’ replied the Deiin .slowly and 
pompously, expecting to see the council treinble 
at his words, ‘is to lay before your lorclsliip.s 
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Her IIiglinesa’'s most recent instructions as to tlia 
manner in wliicli, in tlia future, you shall deal 
with the Irish adherents of the so-called faitli, 
the Protestant religion.’ 

The clerical members of the council gazed each 
at tlie other. Here was the cloven lioof of 
interference again. Tlii.s coiitiiiunl meddling with 
Irish ecclesiastical aflairs on the part of the 
English episcopacy was extremely distasteful to- 
them, and it was evident the Irish bishops bad 
made up their minds to no longer submit, 
to it. 

‘Her Highness,’ continued the Dean, enjoying 
what he took to be a pause of consternation, 
‘acting on the advice of His Emiiieiice the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Caiiterbuiw, has’ 

‘Hold, sir,’ cried the Bishop of Meath, wlio, by 
virtue of hia position us the Irish Metropolitan, 
ap])areutly with the consent of his brethren, 
took upon himself the conduct of the business — 
‘Hold, sir,’ he said in a peremptory maniior. 
‘The flame of Christianity was burning steadily 
in Ireland a century or more before it lightened 
the shoi’es of Kent; and I for one am not 
going to bow to the rulings of the chair of 
St Augustine.’ 

‘Wliat!’ ejaculated Dr Colo iu a tone of pious 
horror, and raising his bauds as if invoking 
the pi'otection of Heaven, as a deep murmur of 
approval went round the council table ; ‘ oiin I 
have understood your words avigbt, my lord? 
The Cardinal ! And Her Highness’s kinsman, 
too.’ 

‘I am with your lordship,’ exclaimed the Areh- 
bishoq) of Dublin. 

‘And I,’ ‘And I,’ ‘And I,’ came from the 
remainder of the prelates present. 

‘ Her Highness,’ the Dean, with rising anger, 
exclaimed loudly, ‘eball surely hear how you 
have received her envoy. His Eminenee’ 

‘Wlicn we luive positive evidence you are the 
bearer of royal commands ‘twill be time enough 
to discuss that matter,’ retorted the Bishop) of 
Meath. 

‘My lords,’ the Lord-Deputy, who hud been 
relishing the little scene between the a.ssembled 
Cliurcliuieii, i\ow interposed, ‘ I pray you calm 
your.selvus, llest well assured that unless the 
Dean Is the bearer of Her Highness’s commission 
he shall bo well punished for his temerity and 
his insolence.’ 

At this remark the Dean of St Paul’s jumped 
to his feet, and, throwing his cloak-bag on the 
green-covered table, without heeding the confusioji 
this act created aniong.st the dooumeiits lying 
littered thereon, cried ; 

‘ AVithin you will find warrant and sufficient 
justification for my presence in this aceiir.sed 
country. But rest assured, my lords, I shall 
moke it,’ ..ep'eing the Bishop of Meath angrily 
meanvvliile, ‘my duty to repeat, every word of 
your conversation to lier Highness. Personal 
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insult I may submit to ; but it shall never 
be said I did not raise my voice in remon- 
strance when my sovereign’s authority was 
qne.stiojied.’ 

‘Mr Dean,’ the Eiahop of Meath remarked 
warningly, ‘call to mind the old saying, and 
shout not till you be clear of the wood. You 
are now in Ireland — Ireland,’ he repeated, smiling 
pleasantly, ‘ and subject to Irish laws. Who can 
say liow, or w'hen, or if ever, you will find 
yourself in a po.sition to fulfil the terms of your 
insolent threat?’ 

This menace effectually silenced the Doctor, 
who sulkily resumed his .seat, whilst the Lord- 
Deputy drew the cloak-bag towards his left 
hand. 

‘How long is it since yon left London, sir?’ 
asked the latter. 

i I have been three weeks awaiting your lord- 
ships’ convenience,’ was the .sarcastic rejoinder, 
‘and was just over a fortnight on my journey.’ 

‘How comes it, then, we have had no intima- 
tion of the nature of your errand?’ 

This question was a poser for the royal 
commissioner, who knew no more than an un- 
born babe the cause of this singular omission. 

‘Perhap-s,’ the Dean conjectured mildly, ‘Her 
Highness deemed It advisable my journey and 
the nature of my business had best be kept a 
profound .secret.’ 

‘There is not tlie slightest call for any justifl- 
cntipn of our treatment of yourself, sir,’ went on 
the Lord-Deputy. ‘But an interview has been 
hitherto denied you pending full instructions 
from Her Highness’s court. On your presenting 
yourself Irere more than three weeks ago, without 
loss of time vve despatched a special courier to 
Lpndou to ask what’ — — 

‘That messenger returned tliis morning,’ added 
the Bishop of Meath. ‘In spite of our communi- 
cation, wherein we asked for advice as to your- 
self, no notice has been taken — no answer vouch- 
safed to onr request. Had the courier been 
delayed another inontli, then assuredly you would 
have had to wait a similar length of time before 
you were permitted to present yourself to the 
council.’ 

‘It is a curious fact, too,’ remarked the Arch- 
bishop mf Dublin, ‘that you,: Mr Dean, sliould 
have been funiished with no personal commission 
which you could have produced in the event of 
any necessity arising of declaring yourself.’ 

‘My answer to all these remarks is this : Your 
lordships will lind , what you requii’e within the 


cloak-l).ag,’ said the Dean, with a contemptuous 
shrug of his shoulders. 

‘Por your own sake ’tis to be hoped so,’ 
remarked the Lord-Deputy grimly as he opened 
the bag and peered into its. recesses. Then, 
espying the leathern ease, his lordship took it 
out and unbuckled it, and, raising tihe lid, 
allowed an e.’cclamation of the utmo.st surprise, 
not to say consternation, to escape him. 

For some minutes Stephen Fitz- Walter, Queen 
Mary’s representative in Ireland, gazed stupidly 
at the contents of the leather box, lost, seem- 
ingly, in the mo.st profound thought. At length 
he leaned forward and rapidly whispered a few 
words to the Archbishop of Dublin, who, rising 
and peering into the des]patcli-case, likewise gave 
tokens of extreme astonishment. 

What could it all mean? the envoy wondered. 
'To whom did the Bishop of Sleath refer when 
he wd!i.spered he should be made to pay smartly 
for this, as ha returned bag and case to the Lord- 
Dejmty? Surely there could he nothing wrong 
with the commission? 

The Dean of St Paul’s knew well— none better, 
for had lie not been educated iii France, where 
leitres-de-cachet were a recognised institution ? — , 
the underhand methods resorted to by some 
sovereigns for the purpose of getting rid of 
troublesome subjects and iniportniiate oflice- 
seekens. Could Queen Mary, wearied of his 
perpetiiiil demands for n see, have taken this 
step of ridding herself of his unwelcome solicita- 
tions, and, under the guise of a oouimissioii 
which purported to deal with the future treat- 
ment of Irish Protestants, by enclosing an order 
for his imprisonment, have quietly rendered vacant 
his deanery, for bestowal on some other more 
favoured courtier? And, indeed. Dr Cole had 
good grounds for uneasiness. He groaned as he 
saw the bag passed round from hand to hand. 
Brows became clouded ; the most threatening of 
looks wore directed towards tlie quarter where 
he sat. 

The Lord-Deputy rose slowly. Beckoning to 
the Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishop of 
Meath, his lordship retired with them into the 
recess of a window at the farthest end of the 
room. Here the trio -were some seconds later 
joined by the Chancellor, the secretary, and the 
Primate. An earnest discussion ensued, in which 
the Metropolitan of Ireland, his lordsliip of 
Meath, could he observed urging his colleagues 
on to a course wliicli It appeared they hesitated 
to adopt. 
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term ‘secret service money’ is 
iially applied to a fund placed at 
e disposal of Ministers to be ex- 
uded, at their discretion, in pro- 
otiiig or protecting the interests 
of this country. These moneys 
consist of a sum of £35,000 annually included in 
the estimates, in respect of which Ministers are 
only required to make a declaration that the 
moneys spent have been expended ‘in accordance 
with the intentions of Parliament.’ As Ministers 
are required to give no account of their steward- 
ship, it is obvious wo have no means of knowing 
how these moneys are expended. The reader, 
however, wlio carries his mind back to episodes 
within his knowledge, such as tlie collapse of the 
Fenian conspirators, or of their later development, 
the ‘Irish Invincihles,’ will have little difficulty 
in realising how indispensable a fund of this kind 
is to the protection of a state, and of understand- 
ing the infinite variety of uses to which it may 
be applied. 

The term ‘secret service money,’ as I use it, 
has a wider signification. I refer to the funds set 
apart by moat civilised states for the advancement 
or protection of their interests in peace and war, 
by whatever authority (constitutional or other- 
wise) such funds are created. From the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, when ‘agents’ in the secret 
service of Philip were testifying their fidelity to a 
had cause by dying on the scaffold, ‘ secret service 
iiioney ’ circulates silently through our history, as 
it circulates through the history of nearly every 
civilised country under the sun. It was paid to 
persons who might have been thought inaccessible 
to corrupt influences, the lust to lend themselves 
to a mean, base, and dishonourable action. To go 
no farther' back than 1792-94, the ‘Dropmore 
Papers ’ disclose the names of certain English 
I'olitical leaders said to have been systematically 
subsidised by the Committee of Public Safety. 
Meanwhile— and here some of the dangers incident 
to the ‘service’ will disclose themselves ' — the 
English Government was not idle. The com- 
mittee little dreamed that minute accounts of 
their own proceedings -were regularly forwarded 
to this country through one of our ‘agents’ in 
Italy, still leas that such details vvere furnished 
by its own secretary, who figured to his colleagues 
ns a violent Jacobin. The bribe must have been 
large which could induce, an officer of the 
llepublic ‘ one and indivisible ’ to brave the Argus 
eyes of St Just. 

‘Secret service’ in war includes not only the 
procuring of intelligence of an enemy’s resonrces 
and designs,-^ but the subsidising (if that end may 


See ‘Outpost Duty and Secret Service in War’ in 
CViiimScrs's /oMraarof October 14, 1893. 


be accomplished) of an enemy’s officers. Cases 
of this kind — I do not mean ordinary acts of 
treachery — are rare, and the evidence on which 
they rest, strong and conclusive as it may seem, 
is often inferential rather than positive. Extraor- 
dinary cases might be cited ; hut tliey hardly fall 
within the scope and purpose of tliis article. The 
following case is of a different character. It rests 
upon good authority ; and as the story in its 
entirety is jirobably unknown to the great majority 
of my readers, I will give it here. 

On tlie 16th of December 1798 a formidable 
armament left Brest for the invasion of Ireland. 
It numbered forty-three s.iil, of which seventeen 
were of the line, and carried fourteen thousand 
inen, cavalry and infantry, twenty pieces of field and 
nine of siege artillery, sixty-one thousand two hun- 
dred barrels of powder, and forty-five thoasand stand 
of arms. On board the FraterniU frigate, carrying 
the flag of Vice-Admiral de Galle, was the cele- 
brated General Hoche, the leader of the expedition, 
and in one of the other vessels the notorious 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, the instigator of tlie enter- 
prise. Until the 22d the weather had been 
terrible. On the evening of that day the fleet, 
with the exception of six or seven vessels, came 
to an anchor off Bere Island in Bantry Bay, under 
the command of Admiral Bouvet. Tlie winter 
was one of the severest on record. A lieavy fall 
of snow had rendered the roads, which between 
Bantry and Cork at this period were rugged, wild, 
and niountainous, nearly impassable ; travelling on 
horseback was desperate work ; while the unabat- 
ing fury of the tempest rendered any attempt at 
lauding impossible. On the evening of the 23d a 
heavy gale from the eastward drove some twenty 
of tlie ships to sea, and dispersed the French fleet 
for the fourth time. Among the missing vessels 
was the Fmternite, with the general on board. 
That vessel reached Rochelle on the 15tli of 
January ; and in the absence of its leader, and 
the dispersion of a considerable part of the in- 
vading force — contingencies ivhioh apparently had 
neither been foreseen nor provided for— the ex- 
pedition came to an end. So much lor tlie 
tempest ; but there was another influence at work 
which the commander and organisers , of the ex- 
pedition little expected. ‘ There can he no doubt,’ 
says the late Thomas Crofton Croker, ‘ that the 
captain of the Fraternity had accepted a bribe oE 
considerable amount to give the military and 
naval commanders-in-chief a cruise for a few 
weeks on the banks of Newfoundland before land- 
ing tlieiii in Ireland, and that he performed this 
little delicate art of secret service so well that lie 
boldly drew upon the English Government for 
double the amount agreed upon ; which, liow'ever, 
was ultimately arranged to the perfect satisfaction 
of all parties concerned.’ Croker saj’s he had 
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this from 'unqiiestioiiahle authority;’ and as his 
brotiier tyns Secretary of tlie Admiralty, it seems 
to me we are fairly justified in accepting his 
statement. 

Tlie one thing which will strike the reader in 
■connection with the above is the remarkable way 
in which the treachery of the French captain was 
■assisted by the elements. Lazare Hoohe, the 
‘Pacificator’ of La Vendde, was a General of 
renown. If those fourteen thousand men, with 
their raatevid, had been landed, it is impossible 
to say what might have happened. Even if 
Admiral Bouvet and General Grouchy, the second 
in command, had proceeded to Sligo Bay, and 
there landed their contingents, as Tone earnestly 
•begged and entreated them to do, it is fairly 
within the doctrine of possibilities that they might 
have revolutionised Ireland. 

Napoleon’s system of secret service is too well 
kno'wn to justify more than a passing allusion. 
Its genius was Fouchd, who displayed a fertility 
of invention which was marvellous. Into his 
trap fell Charles James Fox, the English Whig 
Minister, who figured as a guileless and unsuspect- 
ing shuttlecock between the battledores of Tallcy- 
raiid and Fonchil. Wherever Napoleon found 
himself dominant his ‘system’ was established; 
in other .words, had his scheme of invasion 
succeeded it would have been ‘set up’ in London, 
with ramifications all over the country. Let us 
see what this means, so far as England is con- 
cerned. Shortly after Jena the whole adminis- 
tratioh of Prussia' began to ha placed nnder 
French domination. Prefects were appointed to 
different departments, and all the oflices of state 
placed under the control of persons named by the 
Ehiperbr. Here, as in Paris, a cctbinet noir vran 
established, whose business it was to open and 
copy, the letters of suspected persons. The copies 
were often so .skilfully executed as to be tor- 
warded' to their address, while the originals rvere 
retained to serve as ‘proofs’ shnnkl prosecution he 
determined on. .A letter from Prince Hatzfeld to 
the King of Prussia was ; made the subject of a 
capital charge against the writer. It consisted 
simply of an expression of respectful homage to 
his sovereign, a relation of the mournful feeling.s 
of his capital, and some trifling details of the 
localities occupied by French troops ; this and 
nothing more. For this the Prince was condemned 
to death, a sentence which the Emperor ■ ordered 
to; be carried into esecntiou before sunset 
that very day. Happily for the 'Prince, and 
the fame of , Napoleon himself;, :Duroo and 
Eapp were ardently attached, to him, and .at 


their earnest solicitation his life was spared. 
But the thing was not forgotten, and was 
very, very dearly paid for when the time of 
retribution arrived. 

The subject admits of indefinite prolongation ; 
but I think I have said enough to enable tlie 
reader to form some idea of the nature of ‘secret 
service money,’ and of the infinite varietj' of ways 
in which it may be applied. As to ilie means 
by which information is obtained, it must be 
obvious that tliey are many and various. One of 
Oharles Lever’s short stories deals with a spy 
attached to one of our embassies abroad. On this 
subject the novelist wrote with authority ; and 
his knowledge of diplomatic methods is shown 
by those of his novels which deal with Con- 
tinental scenes or political pieople. Tlie Russian 
spy depicted by novelists is a woman moving 
— notwithstanding her undisguised employment — 
in the best society. Russia, liowever, is not 
the only Power whose foreign officers are in 
touch with its ‘agents.’ Some of those agents 
do not move in the best society, or, for tliat 
matter, in any society at all. 

Indispensable as it is for the protection of a 
state, it would be wrong to say that ‘secret: 
service money’ — using the term in its extended 
sense— invariably sullies the hand which touches 
it. This is not so; but, as in the case of the 
Irish informers of ’98, there is something in its 
composition which not infrequently savours of 
pitch. To go hack a hundred and fifty years, 
the i£30,000 offered for the appreliension of Oharles 
Edward Stuart, grandson of James II., would have 
been worse than pitch in the hands that touclied 
it. What tragedies the informer’s fee has wrought 
it would take too long to tell. The fate of poor 
Mary Stuart, the betrayal of Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong to the Government of Charles II., ,.the 
surrender of Dnliourg to his implacable enemies, 
the doom of Duo d’Enghien and of Andreas 
Hofer, maybe traced to its maligit agency. Not 
infrequently it has brought disaster upon those 
who received it.. Within the memory of many 
of ns a well-known London paper came to 
grief a.s soon as the fact leaked out that it was 
‘ subsidised ’ by a foreign government. Oecasioii- 
ally, but I should think rarely, the sy.stem has 
worked on beneficent lines. It is no secret now 
that the diplomatic intervention of the Czar,, 
which years ago saved France from a second 
invasion, was in no small degree due to the 
influence of one of those female ‘agents’ who, 
as, we have seen; are known to employ themselves 
in :the secret service of Russia. 
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A TEIP IN A COOLIE-SHIP ON THE CHINA COAST. 


A TRIP IF A COOLIE-SHIP OF THE OHIFA COAST. 


dealination was Singapore, from 
Hong-kong ; and as I liad so often 
travelled by tlio.se favourite ships, 
the P. & 0., I thought . that 
I would, by way of a change, take 
one of the local steamers. Por- 
timately one of the well-known S. & S. ships, 
one of the new one.s, was leaving tliat day for 
Swatow ; and verj' nice and handsome she looked, 
beautifully clean as the proverbial new pin — the 
local stenmGr.s on the China coa.st are noted for 
their cleanliness. So I booked a passage in her. 

With my bag and baggage I v’cnt on board. 
I saw the skipper. He was nut very talkative ; 
but he told me I would be the only Europe.an 
pn.ssenger, and he thought me a fool for not 
taking the mail or one of the larger ships leav- 
ing direct for Sing.apore, where I would he more 
comfortable and better fed. But a.s it was my 
wish to see what a coolie-.ship wa.s like, I told 
him I was content to go in hi.s .ship in preference 
to one of the larger ones. There were two more 
officers on board, decent young fellows ; and the 
chief engineer, a canny Scotchman, who was 
nearly as communicative as the captain, in- 
formed me that he was going to Swatow for a 
full complement of paasengors — pigs and newly- 
canglit monkeys he called them, hecanso they 
were so troublesome and dirty. It wa.s an ex- 
perience I do not wish to repeat again, even as 
a saloon passenger, much n.s I had de.sired it. 

We arrived in Swatow early in the morning ; 
and, as ovtr coolie passengers were not yet all 
gatliered in to Swatow from the surrounding 
districts, we had to wait until the next morning. 
They began to come on board about 0..30 a.m., 
and I was wakened up out of my sleep by the 
mo.5t unearthly yells ; in my pyjamas I rn.shed 
out of my cabin into tlie saloon. The captain 
was quietly having his smoke after hi.s morning 
coffee ; he g.ave a broad grin when he saw me. 

‘Did they awaken you? I thought they 
would.’ 

‘Why,’ I said, ‘it’s enough to waken and 
frighten the dead.’ 

‘Oh, that’s nothing. Wait until you see a 
good all-round fight, and the claret flowing, and 
you’ll think things are booming.’ 

The coolie.? swarmed on board from every 
.side like monkeys, rusliing in every direction, 
shrieking, yelling, and fighting for places to put 
their , mats for tliem-selves and their friends. 
Luggage they had none, save what they had 
on; a few had just a small hundle and a 
long box containing their opium-gear. It vvas 
simply paiuiemonium let loose ; you could not 
hear yourself speak. Some were old travellers; 
others new, from the country, perhaps hundreds 
of miles inland, and had never seen a ship or a 


European before, and they stood .and looked at 
yon in tluit bland and .stupid way that only a 
newl 3 ’’-cauglit coolie can put on. Nothing seemed 
to surprise them or put them about. They came 
to the saloon-door and stared in, until a roar 
from the old man and a ‘Sentow’ (‘Go forward’) 
would bring them to their senses. A crowil round 
the engine-room door and a rush from the old 
chief would send them flying. 

As they were nearly all on bo.ard and thing.? 
began to quieten down a little, tlie flag was 
hoisted for the Consul, who acta as innnigra- 
tion officer. He came on board with his coustiible, 
interpreter, and also a petty m.andaviu represent- 
ing the Taoti, or governor of the di.^triet. Some 
of the.s6 Consuls are highly amu.sing ; this one was. 
He c.ame on board a.s the ‘Great I am,’ stood on 
the top of the gangway, .stuck lii.s eyeglass in his 
e 3 ’'e, anil, gazing at the captain in a most con- 
descending manner, .said, ‘Are 3 ’-ou read 3 q sir? — 
becail-se if yon are not I am going on shore again, 
as my time is valuable.’ As a matter of fact he 
Was going to play tennis. But the captain, equal 
to the oec.asion, quietly .answered, ‘Oh yes, we are 
quite ready for the immigration officer.’ The food 
for the coolies was closely inspected, and, after the 
palms of the hands of some of the understrappers 
had been greased was pas.sed ; then tlie coolies 
were all ru.shed to one end of tlie ship, and the 
counting and medical inspection began. We had 
over our full number, the .ship not being alloavod 
to carry more than nine hundred ; so some had 
to be sent on shore, to which they objected, 
and had to he hustled and kicked ; they fought 
the officers, and had to be put into the boats 
alongside by force. After the counting was 
finistied, the Consul, .agent, and captain adjourned 
to the saloon. Immigration p.cpiers signed, Consul 
and agents took their departure, and we were free 
to cast off from the buoy and piroceed on our 
vo5'age. 

The coolies soon settled clown ; and as wo 
passed throngli Sngarloaf Pass into the open sea 
and they began to feel the motion of the ship a 
number of them were sea-sick, and the re.st glad to 
lie down and sleep,; so quietness reigned .supreme. 
The next day it w.as blowing hard, a heavy sea 
was running, and the .ship rolling heavily. Some 
of the coolie passenger.s who persi.sted in reniairi- 
iug on deck rolled with the .ship from side to 
side, perfectly helpless, ami were cut and bruised 
very much. The captain and officers had them 
carried and placed in a more secure position, 
and then bound up their wounds, though they did 
not .seem to think it a kindness in the lea.st. On 
the third da}', as we got more SDuth and into 
warmer weather, the coolies began to come up 
out of the ’tweCn-deoks into the light and sun- 
shine, all hungry after being sick. Next day it was 
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very hot, ninety-two degrees in the shade, so every- 
body wanted to be on deck, quarrels and fights 
about places being very frequent. We 'were 
half- through our lunch in the saloon, when we 
heard eonie most horrible yells and eries of ‘Ta ! 
ta I ’ (‘Fight ! light ! ’). ‘ Hullo ! ’ the captain said, 

‘ another jolly row downstairs. You stay where you 
are ; you’ll find a loaded revolver . in my room, 
for use if any one attempts to molest you.’ So, 
lighting his pipe and calling his dog, a lieree- 
looking English bull, he went on deck to see 
what was the matter. Broken basins and Inmxjs 
of firewood were flying in all directions, and knives 
Were drawn — great ugly-looking things. Tlie 
captain elbowed bis way among the coolies, giving 
first one and then another a dig in the ribs. 
One fearful-looking coolie, whom they had jnst 
doctored, aimed a blow at him with a broken 
basin ; but the dog wa-s too quick for liim, and 
brought the fellow down on his hack and held 
him there. The two principal offenders wore 
caught, their heads hanged together until tliey 
were brought to quietness, then an explanation 
aslced. Of course, every one wanted to talk and 
explain at once, but the captain held up his baud 
until there was silence, then called one man after 
another, and heard what each had to say, through 
an interpreter. The row was caused by one 
man wanting to light his pipe at an opium- 
smoker’s lamp. The uiost trivial things cause 
most violent fights. 

.1 said to the captain when it was over,: ‘ Are 
you not afraid?’ 

‘Well,’ he replied, ‘to confess the truth, I am; 
but to show the least fear amongst a crowd like 
that, or to lose your temper, would never do.; But 
I’m getting used to it; these rows occur every 
time we have coolieis, some worse than otliers.’ 

. I decided that never again would I travel in 
a eoolie passenger -ship. The voyage began to 
seem interminable. I longed to reach Singapore. 
My sleep at night was disturbed by dreams of 
having my throat out with one of those horrible 
knives. 

Tile next episode was the collecting of tickets. 
The officers; were told to get the coolies all aft;, 
then they were passed one by one along a 
gangway,, each delivering . up ‘ his ticket as 
he went through. Whilst the coolies were 
all collected aftside, the officers were searching 
the forepiu't of the ship for stowaway’s ; ■ only ‘ 

: one was found; aiid he or his friends yjaid np. 
/riiey were then allowed to resume their piaoes; 
again, which they did with a fiendish yell and 
rush. 

How many coolies are there?’ I asked., 

. ‘Only nine hundred,’ thq captain answered; 
‘and at five : dollars each it scarcely pays.’ .i'i’i 

The coolies seemed someho w to get: . to know - 
that to-morrbw ive should reach, , our destination, 
and th ey ; got more : e.x oi table an d qn arrelsoiiie' iliaiiv;: ; 
ever. . They hried : to get tip. a row ; 'with f 


officers, the sailors, and even witlx the cooks who 
look after their wants, throwing their food and 
dishes overboard, and then -wanting a fresh supply. 

‘Look at tho.se two coolies amusing themselves 
on the main hatch,’ the captain said to me as 
we wore leaning on the forepart of the lower 
bridge mils ; ‘ they are going to quarrel.’ 

In a few minutes his words were verified, and 
we had one of tlie biggest i'ows of the whole 
voyage. About three hundred coolies took part 
in it ; and it took all the Europeans on board-— 
there wore only six — to quell the disturbance. 
It was .some time before quietness ivas restored, 
and even then some coolies would want to begin 
again and have anotlier round in spite of there 
being a dozen of the ringleaders kept in hand- 
cufl’s oil the bridge until we reached port. 

On the seventh day from leaving Swatow we 
anchored off St John’s Island, tlic quarantine 
station for Singapore, at 3 a.m. Sleeping was 
impossible, for the passengers were too wide 
awake, talking and calling out to their friends 
in other parts of the ship. At seven : o’clock the 
doctor and Iris assistant came on board to iiisyoect. 
The passengers were all driven forward, and the 
women and children separated and taken behind 
a screen and examined by a Malay woman, to 
see that there was no infectious diseases. The 
ineii, absolutely naked, were marched one by one 
past the doctor, who felt their pulse and otherwise 
clo.sely observed their appearance. Fortunately 
there was not a , single suspicious case, so the 
doctor, hoarding-officers, and captain retired to the, 
saloon to inspect the immigration papers ; and 
after a good deal of argument as to whether we 
were not two short of our consular number, it 
was at last settled with a stiff whisky-stinger and a 
good hand-shake (a very suspicious one, I thought). 
We -were then granted pratigwe and allowed to pro- 
ceed to our anchorage in the harbour and land 
the coolies. What a blessing ! What quietness and 
calm after the noise and confusion ! I Was thank- 
ful it was over. It was an experience I had 
wished for; hut never again, if I can avoid it, 
will I travel in a Chinese coolie-ship. 


CLOU,D-P ICTURES, 

Hebe, far from home and all I love, I raise 
My eyes, and see qiiainl, pictures in tlje sky ; 
..And oh! my heart beats fast :as: I descry 
Piotiires of home formed in the mauves and grays ; 
Of ciust’riiig clouds; Tears dim my upturned gaze 
As through a mist 1 see---tIiough far on high— 

. That rocky bay where oft my love and I 
;Saw the sun sink and set: the sea ablaze; 

The ruined fort— so full of iiiom’ries sweet !—- 
, By ’which we watched, in sunset’s afterglow, 

The moon rise o’er the sea, and -y'ith its beams 
,;A: glitt’ring path from heaven make to our feet. 

Bat RS I look the clouds pass , onward, so 

The pictures fade— and I aivake from dreams. 


iPriiitcd and PuUiehed by W. & K., GHAilBEBa, Limited; 47 Paternoster Eow, Lojsdon ; and Edineubsh. 
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T H E B I 0 H O GAME. 



p-IROUGHOUT nearly all the states 
of Brazil the Bicho Game is at pre- 
sent rampant. The game is a com- 
paratively new form of gambling; 
and it is no exaggeration to say 
that you can hardly move a yard 
without hearing of it. To add to its fascination 
is the fact that, being a sort of opposition to 
the regular lotteries, tlio game is unhvwfnl, and 
agents selling tickets are constantly arrested. The 
system depend-s on the daily State-protoctod lottery 
in Rio de Janeiro, and is very simple, enabling 
the labourers who cannot read or write to 
gamble with those who can. The idea is as 
follows: The numbers from 1 to 100 are divided 
into twenty-live groups of four two -figure 
groups. Each of the tweuty-five groups has a 
name ; the English equivalent is inserted by the 
writer : 


1. Avesfci'uz 

....Ostrioli 

01 

02 

03 

04 



05 

06 

07 

08 



09 

10 

11 

12 

4. Borbolota 

....Butterfly 

13 

14 

15 

16 

5. Cuchorro 

...•Dog 

17 

18 

19 

20 



21 

22 

23 

24 

7. CariKiiro 


25 

26 

27 

28 

S. Caiuollo 


29 

30 

31 

32 



33 

34 

35 

36 

10. Cotillio 


37 

:» 

39 

40 

11. Ciivallo 


41 

42 

43 

44 

12, Elepliante . . . 


45 

48 

47 

48 

13. Gallo 


49 

50 

51 

52 

14. Gate 


63 

54 

56 

56 



57 

68 

69 

60 



01 

02 

63 

64 

17. Macaco 


65 

06 

07 

68 

18. Poroo 

Pig 

69 

70 

71 

72 

19. PavCto 

Peacock. 

73 

74 

75 

76 

20. Peru 


77 

78 

79 

80 

21. Touro 

....;buu 

81 

82 

83 

84 

22. Tigre 


85 

86 

87 

88 

23. Urso. 


80 

90 

91 

92 

24. Viado 

Doer. 

93 

94 

95 

96 

25. Vaoca 


97 

98 

99 

00 


The la.st two figures of the first prize in the 
Rio daily lottery decides what Bicho has won. 


Say the first prize at Rio falls to No. 64,083 ; 
then tlie Bicho is ‘Touro,’ or group No. 21. 
The bankers give you twenty to one against any 
group. Tlie odds at first glance appear to be in 
favour of the_ bank ; and as a matter of fact the 
bankers make a lot of money. There is one draw- 
back to the unlimited success on the bankers’ 
side: thei-e is no limit to the stakes ; so, if a 
person begins betting with a very small sum, he 
can continue betting until the particular group he 
chooses turns up. Of course ho must continue to 
bet on the same group every day, and after nine- 
teen clays must increase his stake. If the group 
comes up within nineteen clays he loses nothing 
or gains according to the time he has been 
betting. 

Some of the Bichos do not come out for months 
— the ‘Peacock’ did not come up once for nearly 
five months ; and a small calculation wdll prove 
that a long purse is necessary very often. The 
‘Jacare,’ on the otlier hand, comes up frequently, 
and often appears two days running. The popu- 
larity of this kind of gambling is almost incredible. 
Eroin the highest to the lowest, a large majority 
buy tickets every day. 

The people of Brazil are superstitious ; and 
well-educated peopde will back ‘coincidences.’ I 
have known cases of people who have given 
the correct group day after day; two cases I 
know' personally. Strange to say, in both these 
cases the prophets were given money ‘for luck’ 
by people who hacked their tips, and invariably 
lost it. A good dreamer will often dream the 
right group ; but I fear the wrong groups dreamt 
of are not tallced about. There are many strange 
stories of -winningB and losse.s. Not very long ago 
a sorrowful family had assembled to bid farewell 
to a dying old man. It is stated seriously that 
ho told every one present to buy ‘ Jacard’ at once. 
He died almost immediately after, and it is a 
fact that Group 15 came up tliat day. A young 
fellow came to town very excited one morning. 
He had dreamt that he saw a donkey walking 
along the roof of his house. The ‘Cat’ came up 
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that clay, and he lost heavily over the ‘ Donkey ; ’ 
but he told every one he met that he was the 
doidtey not to have known that the ‘Cat’ was 
almost the only Bicho on the . list that could 
walk along a roof. 

The whole affair is, of course, very demoralis- 
ing; hut the govermneut has been unable to 
cope with the evil. Agents meet 3 ''ou at street 
corners, and all the small general stores sell 
tickets. The bankers give a commission of from 
ten to fifteen per cent, to their agents ; and the 
money is so easily earned that it is almost 
hopeless to try to put an end to the game. In 
some cases it is said that bribery will ensure the 
safety of a banker ; and undoubtedly a lot of 
bribery goes on in connection with the game. If 
a banker oversteps his limit and cannot pay 
up he merely runs awaj'-, and the backers are 
left with no remedy. This is by no nieans a 
rare occurrence. Theft and diishonesty are on 
the increase amongst the lower classes, and 
are said to be due entirely to the gambling 
fever. 

To towns at a distance from Rio the result is 
telegraphed as soon as known ; and about the 
time the telegram i.s e.\'pecfced a crowd of agents 
collect in the streets outside the cable offices. In 
one town I have seen the approaches to,- the 
telegraph office cleared by police, who liad to be 
summoned to get rid of the obstruction. Every 
one hastens to learn tlie result, and in a very 
short time the new.s spreads by word of mouth 
and telephone all over the town. At nearly 


every railway station on the different railways, 
agents arrive to receive telegrams containing the 
result or to try to find out what it is. The 
evening trains from town are besieged by country 
people, especially small boys, to hear the ^correct 
result. 

The Bicho Game seems to liavo taken liokl 
of the people as the ‘rain-gambling’ did in India, 
and I doubt if it will ever be stamped out. In 
Brazil there is one lottery every day, excepting 
Sundays and holidays. Often there are two 
lotteries on the same day; and in most towns 
the races take place on Sundays and holidays. 
Qamhling goes on in every form ; and the 
entrance-tickets to the racecourses are often num- 
bered, and a lottery dra-vvn during tiie after- 
noon for the people who have purchased them. 
With such a state of things going on every day, 
and all day long, the government will have a 
big task if they try seriously to stop the Bicho 
Game. Almost daily j’ou maj'' hear excited 
quarrelling over tlie group that is ‘ certain to come 
up,’ and the reasons arc invariably given why tlie 
‘Cat’ or tlie ‘Elephant’ must come up that day. 
These reason.?, although, of course, childish and 
absurd, are debated solemnly by people who 
•sliould know better. An Engli.shinnn one day 
backed the ‘Vacca’ because he had awakened in 
the morning to find ho had kicked oif all hi,s 
bedclothe.?, and so thought 00 would win. The 
group that came up was ‘llrso,’ and he still 
declares that he got the tip to back the ‘Bear,’ 
hut did not read it rightly. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


■ HREE weeks had elapsed since that 
niemorable afternoon when tlie 
party on board the yacht had 
obtained their first glimpse of the 
island of ■ Saglialieu. In pursuance 
of tlie plan MaoAndrew had re- 
vealed to him in Hoiig-kong, Browne had left 
his companions upon the voSsol, . and for upwards 
of forty-eight hours had domiciled -himself in a 
small log-hut on the northern side, of the Bay of 
.;Kropt,skoi, awaiting news of the, man, whom they 
had come - so far and undertaken so much to 
rescue. It was the night , of full moon, and the 
.scene which Browne had before him as he stood - 
wrapxied up in his furs outside .the door of the 
-hut was as miserable as a man could well desire 
to become acquainted with. The settlement, as I 
have said, was located at the northern end of a 
small bay, ami had once consisted of iipwards of- 
six huts, built upon a slight, eminence, - having 
at : i ts f oot a : river, still ice-bound. -At the- back ' i 
rose a, still more precipitous hill, densely.; clothed : 
•with fqfpa, or - forest. ; So impenetrable,. -indeed. 


was it that even the wolf and bear found a 
difficultj'- in making their way through it, To 
the right, and almost unobservable from the 
huts, was a track that once connected with the 
coal-mines of Dui, but was now overgrown and 
scarcelj'- to be distinguished from the virgin forest 
on either side. 

On this particular evening Browne was the 
reverse of easy in his mind. He had left the 
yacht buoyed up by the knowledge that in so 
doing he was best serving the woman he loved. 
It had been arranged with MacAudrew that 
they should meet at this hut not later than the 
thirteenth day of that particular mouth. This, 
however, was the evening of the fifteenth, and 
still neither MaoAndrew nor the , man they were 
endeavouring to rescue had put in an appear- 
ance. Apart from every consideration of danger, 
it was far from being the sort of qilace a man 
.would choose in which to spend his leisure. 
The hut was draughty and bitterly cold; the 
scenery was entirely uninviting ; he bad no one 
to sjoeak to;, he had to do everything— -even his ; 
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cooking — for himself ; while, away out in the 
bay, the ice chiuketl and rattled together con- 
tiiuuilly, as if to remind him of his : miserable 
position. It was nearly nine o’clock, and he. 
could very well gues.s what they were doing on 
board the yacht. His gue.sts would be in the 
drawing-room. Katherine would be playing at 
the piano one of those soft Gerunui folk-songs 
of which slie was so fond, and most probably 
thinking' of himself ; Madame Bernstein would be 
knitting in an ea.sy-chair beside the stove ; while 
the gentlemen would be li.steuing to the music 
and wondering liow long it would be before they 
would be at liberty to retire to the smoking- 
room and their cigars. He could picture the soft 
electric light falling on a certain plain gold ring 
on Katheriiie’.s finger, and upon the stones of a 
bracelet upon her slender wrist. Taken altogether, 
he did not remember to have felt so home-sick 
ever in las life before. As if to add to his seu- 
.sation of melancholy, while he w'as pursuing 
this mi.serable train of thought a wolf com- 
menced to howl dismally in the forest behind 
him. This was the climax. Unable to boar any 
more, he retired into the hut, bolted the door, 
and, wrapping himself up in his blanket, laid 
himself down upon his bed and was soon asleep. 
Wlien he looked out upon the world next morn- 
ing he found himself ooni'ronted with a dense 
fog, which obscured everything — the forest behind 
him, the ice-girdled shore in front, and indeed 
all his world, It is, of course, possible that in 
thi.s world of ours there may be places with 
more unpleu.sunt climates than Saglialien, but it 
would be diflioult to find them. On the west 
coa.st the foggy and rainy day.s average two hun- 
hundred and fifty-three out of every three hun- 
dred and sixty-five, and even then the inhabitants 
arc afraid to complain, lest it might be wor.se 
with them. As Browne reflected upon these 
thiug.s, he understood something of what the life 
of Katherine’s father in this dreadful place nuust 
be. Seeing that it was hopeless to venture out, 
and believing that it wa.s impossible the men 
he expected could put in an appearance on such 
■a day, Browne retired into his hut, and, having 
closed the door carefully, stirred up the fire, 
and, seating himself before it, lit a cigar. Ho 
bad another day’s weary waiting before him. 
Eortiiiiately, when his boat had brought him 
ashore from the yacht, it had also hrouglit him 
au ample supply of provi.sions and such otlier 
thing.s a.s would help to make life bearable in such, 
a place. On the rough table in the centre of tlie 
hut were arranged a collection of book.s of travel 
and adventure, and, since he did not pretend to 
bo a blue-stocking, a good half-dozen novels, 
yellow-back and othorwi,-ie. One of the latter, a 
story by Mis,s Braddon, he remembered purcha.s- 
ing at the Dover bookstall tlie day he Iiad re- 
turned from Paris with Maas. A.s he recalled the 
circumstances ha could see again the eager, 


bustling crowd upon the platform, the porters in 
their dingy uniforms, the bright lamps around the 
bookstalls, and the cheery clerk who had handed, 
the novel to him, with a remark about the weather. 
How differe'ut was his position now ! He opened 
the book and tried to interest himself in it ; 
the effort, however, was in vain. Do what he 
would, lie could not rivet his attention upon the 
story. The perilous adventures of the hero in 
the forests of Upper Canada only served to remind 
him of liis own unenviable position. Little by little 
the sentences ran into each other ; at length 
his cigar dropped from his fingers, his head fell 
forward, and he was fast asleep. How long he 
slept it would be impossible to tell, but when he 
rose again and went to the door the fog had 
drawn off, darkness had fallen, and the brilliant 
northern stars were shilling in the firmament 
above. Once more his hopes had prov'ed futile. 
Another day had passed, and still lie had re- 
ceived no news of the fugitives. How long W’as 
this to go oil ? Peeling hungry, he shut the 
door and set about preparing his evening meal. 
Taking a largo piece of drift-ivood from the 
heap in the corner, he placed it upon the fire, 
and soon the flame went roaring merrily up 
the chimney. He had made his tea, and was in 
the act of opening one of his cans of preserved 
meat, when a sound reached him from outside, 
and caused him to stop suddenly and glance 
round, as if in expectation of hearing something 
further. It certainly sounded like the step of some 
one who was carefully approaching the hut. Who 
could it be? The nearest civilisation was the 
township of Dui, which was upwards of a hun- 
dred versts away. He had been warned, also, that 
the forest was in many places tenanted by out- 
laws, whose presence would be far from desirable 
at any time. Before he went to the door to 
draw the bolts lie wa.s careful to feel in the 
pocket of liis coat for his revolvei’. He examined 
it and satisfied himself that it was fully loaded 
and ready for use. Then, turning up the lamp, 
he approached the door, and called out in English, 
‘ Who is there ? ’ 

‘ The powers be thanked, it ’s you ! ’ said a 
voice which he plainly recognised as that of 
MacAiidrew. ‘ Open the door and let ns in, for 
we’re more dead tlian alive.’ 

‘Thank God you’re come at last,’ said Browne 
as he did as the other reque.sted. A curious piio- 
ture was revealed by the light which issued from 
the open door. 

Standing before the hut was a tall man ^vith a 
long gray heard, clad in a heavy cloak of the 
. same colour, who held in his arms what looked 
more like a bundle of furs than a human being. 

‘Wlio are you ?’ cried Browne in astonishment, 
for this tall, gaunt hidividuaT of seventy was cer- 
tainly not MacAudrew ; ‘and what have you got 
there?’ 

‘I’ll tell you everything in good time,’ said the 
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other ill English. ‘In the meantime just catch 
liolcl of this clinp’s feet, and help me to carry 
him into the hut. I am not quite certain that 
he i.sii’t done for.' 

Without asking any further que.stions, though 
he was dying to Jo so, Erou'iio complied with the 
other’s request, and between them the two men 
carried the bundle into the hut and placed it in 
a chair before the fire. 

‘Brandy!’ said MaoAndrow laconically; and 
Browne immediately produced a fla.sk from a bag 
iiud unscrewed the lid. He poured a quantity of 
the .spirit into a cup and then placed it to the 
sick man’.s lip.s, while MacAndrew chafed his hands 
and removed his heavy boots. 

‘I have been expecting you for the ]a.9t two 
day.?,’ said Browne as soon as they had time to 
speak to each other. 

‘It couldn’t be managed,’ returned MacAndrew. 
‘ As it was r got away sooner than I expected. 
The pur.suit was so hot that ive were compelled to 
take to the woods, where, as ill-luck liad it, we 
lo.st ourselves and have been wandering about for 
the last four days, It was quite by cbance that 
we reached here at all. I believe another day 
would have seen the end of this fellow. He 
knocked, up completely this morning.’ 

Aa he spoke the individual in the chair opened 
Ins eyes niul gazed ' about him in a dazed fashion. 
Browne looked at him more cnrefully than he 
had yet done, and found a short man with a small 
bullet bead, half of which! was shaven, the re- 
mainder being covered, with a ferocious crop of 
red hair. Though, he would probably not have 
confessed so mueb, he was conscious of a feeling 
of , intense disappointment, for, from what he had 
heard from Katherine and Madame Bernstein, he 
liad expected to see a tall, ari.stooratio individual, 
who had suffered for a cause he believed to be just, 
and whom sorrow had maiked for her own. This 
man was altogether different. 

‘ Monsieur Petrovitcli,' said Browne in a tone 
that might very well have suggested that he was 
anxious to assure himself as to the other’s identity ; 
‘or rather. I should say, Monsieur’- 

‘ Petrovitcli will do very weU for the j)i'e,seut,’ 
the other replied in a querulous voice, as if he 
were tired, and did not want to be bothered by 
such minor details. ‘ You are Monsieur Browne, 
I presume — my Katherine’s affianced husband ? ’ 

‘ Yes, that is my name,’ the young man replied. 
PI, cannot tell you how tliaukf\d your daughter 
will be to have you back with her, once more.’ 

To this the man offered no reply, but sat staring 
into the fire with half-closed eyes. His behaviour 


struck Browne unpleasantly. Gould the man have 
lost hia former affection for his daughter ? If 
not, why was it he refrained from making further 
incpiiries about the girl who had risked so much 
to save him ? MacAndrew, however, .stepped into 
the breach. 

‘You will have to be a bit easy with him at 
first, Mr Browne,’ he said. ‘ They are always like 
this when they first get free. You nui-st remember 
tliat for a good many years he has never been 
asked to act or think for liimselh I have seen 
many like this before. Once get him on hoard 
your yacht, away from every thought aud associa- 
tion of bis old life, and you will find that he 
will soon pick up again.’ 

‘And Madame Bernstein ?’ .said tlie man in the 
chair, as if lie were coutimiing a train of thoughts 
suggested by their previous conversation. 

‘She is very well,’ said Browne, ‘and is also 
anxiously awaiting your coming. She has taken 
the greatest possible interest in your eiscape.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said the man, aud then fell to musing 
again. 

By this time Browne had placed before him a 
large howl of smoking beef-e.\traot, wliieh had been 
prepared by a merchant in England who had 
little dreamt the mse it would be put to in the 
Farthest East. As soon as the old man had satis- 
fied his hunger, Browne .led him to his own 
sleeping-place, aud placed him upon it, covering 
him with the fur rugs.. Then he returned to the 
table, and, seating himself at it, questioned Mac- 
Anilrow, while the other stowed away an enor- 
mous hneal as, if to make up for the privations 
he liad lately endured. From him Browne learnt 
all the incidents of their jouniey. Disguised as 
a Eussian fur merchant, MacAndrew had made his 
way to the town of Dui, where he had made 
inquiries and located the man he wanted. At 
first it was difficult to get communication with 
him ; but once that was done the re.st was com- 
paratively ea,sy. They reached the. fore.st and 
made for the const, with the result that has 
already been narrated. 

‘Between ourselves,’ said MacAndrew, ‘our 
friend yonder is scarcely the sort of man to 
travel with. He hasn’t the heart of a lou.se, and 
is as su.spicious as a rat’ 

Browne said nothing ; he was thinking of 
Katherine, and what her feelings would be when 
he should present this man to her as the father 
she had so long revered. He began to think that 
it would have been better, not only for the man 
himself, but for all parties concerned, if he had 
left him to meet his fate on the island. 
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PLUMS AND P 

S the plum is found growing wild 
thronghoiit the Britisli Islands, it 
may be assumed to be indigenous 
in this country, and, as a conse- 
quence, cajjable of the most success- 
ful cultivation. This is proved by 
results ; and the difference between plum-fruit 
grown in the soutliern parts of Great Britain 
and the same fruit grown in tlie nortliern parts 
of our island consists mainly in the fact that 
plum-fruit in Scotland is later in lipening than 
it is in the country south of the Tweed ; and 
there i.s a compensating influence in the ca.se of 
the northern-grown fruit, as, growm in a colder 
and more humid climate, it is more juicy than 
plum-fruit in England. 

The successful cultivation of the plum is easily 
within the roach of every person who has a piece 
of garden ground of average fertility. Here, on 
dug ground — if possible following a crop of pota- 
toes — let the intending plum-grower mark out the 
points where he intends to plant his young plum- 
trees. At each point where a tree is to be planted 
let the earth bo taken out to the depth of n foot, 
with a diameter of two or three feet, according 
to the size of the roots of the tree alsout to be 
planted therein. Next, if possible, scatter a quan- 
tity of sand over the bottom of the prepared hole. 
Next drive a stout stake down the centre of the 
hole; this stake should rise at least four feet 
above the level of the ground. Then take the 
young tree, and place it in the prepared hole, and 
tie it securely to the stake with stout matting or 
other soft tying material. Next scatter sand all 
over the roots of the young tree, so as to cover 
them completely, and fill up the hole with good 
garden soil to a height six inches above the level 
of the ground around the tree. Proceed in the 
same fashion with all the trees that are to bo 
planted ; and finally cover the surface of the 
ground round each newly-planted tree with stablo- 
maiiure of quantity snfiicient to keep out the frost 
ill winter and the drought in suminer for the 
first year after planting. 

It seems to bo pretty much a matter of chance 
whether tree.s planted in autumn or tho.se planted 
in spring will succeed best. If frosted soil be 
employed to fill up tlie liolos where the trees 
are planted, it may be expected to be more harm- 
ful to young trees planted iii autumn than to 
those planted in spring — say, in the end of March, 
when the temperature may be expected to improve 
each day as the sun rises liigher in the sky, and 
his rays become more powerful in promoting 
growth ; and it may be taken for granted that 
in all ca.ses of a long-continued absence of rain a 
mulching of farm-yard manure sufficient to cover 
the surface of the ground all round the trees will 
bo of great benefit. 


LUM-OULTUE E. 

The young tree.s, thus carefully phuited in good 
soil, and secured to their stakes to keep them from 
being sliaken at the roots, will in ahnoat every 
case break into leaf in the spring months, porluips 
a little later than old and well-established trees. 
They ought to take root and establish themselves 
firmly in the soil, and in most cases send out 
small .shoots, by tlie end of summer. Should the 
summer after planting he cbaracterised by hot, 
dry weather, it will be judicious to water ; it 
will be better in such case to give a thorough 
wetting of the soil once a week rather than a 
moderate wetting of the soil once every day ; and 
if farm-yard manure bo spread over the ground 
when newly watered, the benefit to the trees will 
be iiiucli increased and rendered more lasting ; 
and this treatment may be repeated at intervals 
while the drought la.sts. 

AVlien ill later j'ears the fruit on the young 
trees begins to ripen, a quantity of soot niny be 
pint on the surface, so as to cover the mulch 

eompiletely ; this will help much to keep away 

snails, iirsects, &c., and will also, to some extent, 
accelerate the ripening of tlie fruit, be.sides 
iiupi’oviiig its flavour. If the young trees have 
set a large crop of fruit, and it remain on 

the treo.s, it will be safest in the earlier years 
of their existence to remove the most of the 
young pflutns, leaving not more than one out of 
each cluster. In the fifth and sixth j’eiirs after 
planting out, the young trees will most probably 
sot an enormous crop of plums. It is nice to 
see this, as piroving the fertility of the tree.s, 

but that is all. Were the enormous setting to 
be allowed to remain on the trees it would most 
certainly be very late in ripening, the plums would 
bo of very small size, as well as deficient in 
flavour, and from a money point of view of not 
more than the fourth piart of the value of full -.sized 
prlums, fu'operly ripened. It is much better, there- 
fore, to remove three-fourths of the young plums in 
the case of an immen.se sot on young trees. This 
should be done when they attain the size of preas. 

As regards the sorts recommended for planting, 
the Victoria plum lias the first claim on the 
favourable regard of the pflanter, in its appear- 
ance — looking to size, colour, and shape — and also 
in the quality of the fruit; in these respoeots its 
claims are of the highest order. It is also an 
abundant croprper ; a well-grown tree in a favour^ 
able 'season may be counted upon to bear a 
crop> weighing upwards of two hundred pounds. 
Whether eaten raw or cooked, it is one of the 
most enjoyable of plums, and is the most largely 
planted of all. It is also an early kind, ripening 
: in August and the beginning of September, 
according as the season i.s early or late. 

The next sort recommended is a variety called 
the Early Prolific, which riprens its fruit a fort- 
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night or three weeks earlier than the Victoria 
plum. The fruit of the Early Prolific is mostly 
used cooked. However, when fully ripe it is very 
agreeable for dessert, and can with safety be eaten 
in much greater quantity than almost any other. 

Another favourite is an early sort named Prince 
of Wales. Its flavour is quite dfetinct, as well 
as the colour of the fruit when fully ripe. It 
doe.s not succeed witli every grower, however, nor 
in every place ; and even when it is apparently 
doing extremely well from every point of view, 
it disappoints its owner hy suddenly dying. How- 
ever, it produces very pretty fruit, and is very early. 

Another plum deserving very high commen- 
dation hears the name of Prince Englehert. An 
excellent grower, it is, when fully grown, one of 
the largest, if not tlie very largest, of plum-trees. 
The fruit is large and of agreeable flavour ; 
preserves made from it are also among the 
mo.st enticing in respect of flavour. It has been 
frequently observed, too, that a visitor let loose 
in a plum-orchard to cat his fill will consume 
more fruit of this plum than any other kind. 

A plum that deserves to be grown hy every 
cultivator i.s the Yellow Magnum. The fruit is of 
great size and of a beautiful yellow colour. The 
tree, however, frequently dies without any assignable 
cause; it is most suooes.sf ally grown as a standard. 

A newer variety than any yet mentioned is 
styled the Sultan, whieli, in regard to form, 
colour, and size, seems to surpas.s all other plums. 
It is a vigorous grower, with few large branches, 
and, those haying few smaller branches in them. 
Tested hy the weight of its crop, this variety 
comes out very well, though the quality of the 
fruit is not of the highest order. In all other 
respects' it is a leading plum, well worthy of a 
place in every garden where fruit is grown. The 
colour of tile friiit is a rich crimson-purple, and 
in its shape is round like a hall. 

Another kind deserving of being planted largely 
for its size and appearance is the Czar. The 
fruit is large, and produced in more abundance 
than in, the case of the Sultan. It is one of 
those kinds whose fruit when ripe can he eaten 
ill: large quantity without injiu-y ; for,, like the 
Prince Englehert pluin mentioned alreadjq it is 
of easy digestiom The Czar is also a great 
cropper. Unfortunately the smaller birds are 
very fond of its buds in spring-time, and cat 
thein iu great , quantity, ; hence , the . tree needs to 
have the birds seared away from it: nt that season 
hy the use of slips of Itiu or tin boxes swinging 
about with the wind. ^ 

A plum of American origin, named from its 
raiser the Jefi'eraon, is not surpassed for excellence 
by any other kind whatever. The only fault of 
its fruit—if it: can be called a fault— -is that it is 
too rich and: good. Hardly any one can with 
safety eat as much nf' the fruit as he would like 
after having once tasted it. The knowledge,. of its 
.excellence :i3 not 'confined to the lunhan specie?.;; 


birds and all the insect tribes within reach gather 
themselve.s in full force for the feast whenever 
the fruit is ripe, or even only approaching ripe- 
ne.ss ; and in a single afternoon a crop of forty or 
fifty pounds in weight may be entirely consumed. 
Tlie only thing the owner of the tree can do in 
case of a general attack of the insect world upon 
his Jefl'erson plums is to get a basket at once 
and pull the entire crop, ripe and unripe, carry 
them to a room in his house, and cover them 
with paper, taking care that door and win- 
dow are carefully closed to keep the insect 
world at bay. 

The next plum recommended for planting is 
an early sort, the earlie.st variety that i.s nt the 
■same time a good cropper ; it is called the Early 
Prolific, and it well deserve.s its name. As a great 
hearer, it require.s very generous treatment year 
after year, even when, a.s sometimes happens, the 
blo-ssom i.s destroyed in spring ; for, with good 
cultivation and liberal n]iplication of bone-meal, 
as well as a covering of the ground within a 
radius of six feet all round, the weight of a 
good crop can bo doubled, and the quality of the 
fruit equally much improved. This plum is mainly 
grown for cooking purposes and for preserves. 
When the trees have been generously treated, how- 
ever, the fruit, improved largely ns a consequence, is 
very pleasing to the palate, and is greedily, eaten 
by young follis. The tree is not a great grower, 
and oommeuces hearing fruit at an early date 
in its existence. Under ordinary cultivation the 
fruit is small, but with high cultivation the size 
of the fruit i.s doubled. 

Another kind that de.serves to , he grown — for 
its great size if for nothing else — is that called 
Pond’s Seedling. This variety, though of very 
great vigour in its growth, can hardly he regarded 
as a great bearer in regard to tlie number of its 
fruit, but in the weight of the individual fruit it 
takes very high rank. The fruit is egg-.shaped ; 
in colour it , is not unlike the Victoria idum ; 
hence, with its great , size and brilliant hue, it has 
a very taking appearance. The tree is a steady 
hearer year after year if it is generously manured 
every year. 

Another sort, and the last to he recommended, 
is fit for cooking alone. This is the Goliath 
plum, a great bearer. The fruit is not usually 
eaten, but when cooked i.s most excellent. It is 
a prolific bearer and a good grower, hut should 
not be allowed to carry fruit till the tree has 
'grown to a considerable size. In this Way only 
,ean the fruit be had in Its complete development 
of size : and ciuality. ' 

There are many other sorts, more or less 
resemhling tho,9e already described, of excellent 
quality, , especially : those of the gage family ; iu 
.■this last ^ case the variety recommended— ^ the 
Jefferson gage— is ,so much superior iu size and' 
:■ appearance: to /all the others that it may safely 
.be: a8.sefted that it holds the field. Year; by year 
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new sorts of plums are raised from seed, and of 
these many of the most select are ofl’ered as 
improvements on tlie old and time-honoured 
varieties ; but after most of these new sorts have 
been tested the answer generally is, ‘Tlie old is 
better.’ Certainly, if any of tlie new sorts raised 
in America get a fair trial it will be largely 
owing to the excellence everywhere acknowledged 
of the Jefferson gage. 

After the plums have been planted and made a 
fair .start in growth, two or three years at the 
least will pass before they bear any fruit. During 
this period their roots will be busier in the 
eai'tli, some distance below, extending and taking 
a firm liold of the soil. If the soil is at all of 
average fertility, no help in the sliajie of manure 
of any de.soriptioii should be given till the young 
trees have borne at least one crop of fruit. After 
a start has been made of fruit-bearing, plum-trees 
should receive every j'ear a supplj' of manure to 
enable tliem to keep tip and increase their fertility 
and to ripen tlieir fruit. Bone-meal or bone-dust 
dug into the ground all round the tree is a great 
lielp. Rouglily speaking, the branches of the plum- 
tree are said to extend themselves from the tree 
itself as far as the roots have extended themselves 
below ground. Every year, therefore, after the crops 
of plums have been removed from the tree,?, the soil 
all round the tree.s should be dug to a depth of 
not more than four iuelies, and Ijoiie-dust or bone- 
meal be scattered in the small trench already 
made. As the trees increase in size and fertility, 
the branches and roots will run farther out from 
the stem of the tree ; and as the area of ground 
thus permeated by tlie roots increases in extent, 
the (piautity of hone-meal dug into the soil 
around each tree will require to be increased. 
But the return in the shape of excellent fruit will 
much more than repay the outluj' on bone-meal. 
Suppose tluit as much as a stone of bone-meal 
be applied to each tree. Well, the cost of this 
quantity will not he more than a shilling, and 
the increase in the quantity of plums and the 
size of each individual plum will certainly be 
twofold ; and, as a pound of big plums is worth 
two pounds of small ones of the same sort, the 
advantage of doing anything and everything that 
will increase the size of the fruit is at once 


apparent. Farm-yard manure applied to the sur- 
face of the .soil all round the trees will keep the 
roots iji a jn-oper state to send up moisture into 
the branches to feed the growing fruit and give 
it size and quality. A moderate quantity of 
soot scattered on the surface will keep snails at a 
respectable distance ; and the same sown thickly 
for the breadth of not more than six inches at 
the foot of wall trees will keep away earwigs, 
woodlice, and other enemies of tlie fruit-grower, 
and minimise liis losses. 

When the plum-tree has reached the seventh 
year of its existence as a fruit-bearing tree, it will 
be beginning to sliow by the appearance of its 
oldest hranche.s that these require to be cut off 
to make room for the more vigorous and younger 
growth, which in tlie case of strong, liealtliy 
plum-trees ought to be showing and asserting 
itself every year. These vigorous, strong, upright- 
growing shoots or branches invariably produce the 
largest and most beautiful fruit. When plum- 
trees are kept in healthy growth by an abundant 
supply of manure — farm-yard or chmuicul— the 
branches that have borne heavy crops of fruit 
ought to be removed after not more tlian tliree 
yeans. In this way a constant succession of young, 
vigorous, fertile growths will year by year he 
produced by these healthy trees, But, to main- 
tain this con-stant succession of fertile shoots 
and branches, there must be yearly application 
of bone-meal to the soil where the pilum is 
growing, to enable it to maintain its fertility ; 
and if the owner of the plum-trees has it 
within his power to apply manure- water from 
the farm-yard, the return from such applica- 
tion, especially in the months when the fruit is 
growing and ripening, will be immense and im- 
mediate, doubling the size and weight of the fruit, 
and at the same time more than doubling its 
value. 

The number of varieties of plums — thougli much 
smaller than the varieties of apple.s and pears— is 
very considerable. But most plums have a great 
many different names — ^some of them about a 
dozen or even more. Hence it is quite possible 
that a plum-grower with thirty differently named 
plum-trees may really have only half-a-dozen 
different kinds. 


A DEAN OF ST PAXIL’S. 

chapteh III. 


HAT in Heaven’s name could it all 
mean? Dr Cole asked himself. 
Surely the words ‘traitor,’ ‘learn 
oiu' intentions,’ ‘bring us to the 
block,’ which drifted in u dis- 
jointed fashion to his ears, were 
not intended either to apply to him or to refer 
to the terms of the mandate which he hud sup- 


posed he was entru.sted with? How he wished 
now he had never left his comfortable deanery 
for the insane purpose of carrying Her Highness’s 
commands into this savage country; — for wlint else 
was Ireland hut a harharous land? Ah! if he 
had only declined. For was it not manifest that 
a live ass was any day better than a dead lion; 
that it was better by far to he Dean of St Paul’s, 
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even if he never attained his amhition— episcopal 
rank— than to languish for years in an Irish dun- 
geon — mayhap suffer beneath an Irish headsman? 

Earnestly conversing, comparing notes, gesticu- 
lating, and peering again and again into the 
cloak-bag, the Lord-Deputy and his companions 
returned to the table and resumed their seats. 

‘Do you, sir?’ asked the former, ‘know the 
precise nature of the business on which you 
allege yourself to have been sent over to u.s?’ 

‘To be sure,’ was the Doan’s confident reply. 
His spirits were beginning to rise again, although 
he did not care for the Lord- Deputy’s manner, 
nor hi.s use of the term ‘ allege ; ’ and the thought 
ilitted through his mind that, perhaps, he had 
been personally named in the commission, and 
tluit the extraordinary powers delegated to him 
had so astounded the Irish Council that its 
members wei'e now beginning to rejrent of the 
discourtesy witli which tliey had received him. 
‘To be sure,’ he said a second time, ‘or else 
your iM'dship’ 

‘ Have the goodnes,?, then, sir, to give us an 
outline of its nature.’ 

‘ My personal opinion,’ said the Doan, who did 
not care for the speaker’s manner, ‘is that Her 
Highness is displeased with ttie laxity with wliicli, 
in defiance of her e.vpress commands to the 
contrary, the Irish Prote.staiits have been treated 
by your lordships.’ 

‘Quite so,’ remarked the Bishop of Meath 
pleasantly, a deceptive smile playing over his 
mobile features ; ‘ of course. Wliat else would 
bring you here but to see that we return to our 
duty ? That, however, Mr Dean, i.s your personal 
^in more way.s tlian one— -opinion. Now for 
Queen Mary’s actual commands.’ 

‘As I have said once, so I say again,’ rejoined 
the Dean sulkily, objecting to what he considered 
a needlessly high-handed form of interrogation, 
‘your lordships will find all needful instructions 
within the despatch-case.’ 

‘So be it,’ was the Lord-Deputy’s reply, as 
a broad smile went round tlio assembly. ‘But 
did Her Higluiess give you no intimation as to 
the exact nature of— er— the— er — er — the docu- 
ment you affirm she ooimnitted to your care?’ 

‘None beyond this fact : the leathern case 
contained . commands to which your lordship.s 
were to rigidly adhere in your future dealings 
with the heretics.’ 

The Lord-Deputy paused. With a perplexed 
look he turned to the Bishop of Meath, who 
whispered some words in his ear with observable 
emphasis, ■ — 

‘What,’ he asked, again addressing himself to 
the Dean-— ‘what was the nature of. your inter- 
view with the Queen ? ’ 

, Dr Cole was at a total loss to account for this 
eontimved cross-e.xamination. If they thought, 
however, they were going to trap him into a 
betrayal of confidence, the Lords of the Irish 


Council never made a greater mistake, he told 
himself. 

‘What lias that to do with your lordships?’ 
said he in an insolent manner. 

‘ Very true, and a nio.st pertinent if not imper- 
tinent question,’ interposed tlie Bi,shop of Meath, 
with feigned amusement, the while twisting— as 
was liis manner when aroused — -his epiiscopal ring 
round ami round his imle.x-finger. ‘ What has it 
to do with ns at all? I confess I cannot say, 
save that, perhaps, you iniglit, Mr Dean, spare 
yourself grave future unpleasantness by being a 
little more explicit and,’ as if us an aftertliouglit, 
‘a little more courteous.’ 

‘’Tis no great matter, after all, since you force 
me to it,’ tbe Dean replied, again taking alarm 
at the veiled threat underlying the Bisiiop’s 
suavity and geniality. ‘ Her Highness,’ lie con- 
tinued eomphieeiitly, ‘ sent for me, and placing 
yonder leathern case in my hands, bade me 
carry it across to your lordships witliout delay. 
“Mr Dean,” Her Highness said, “reposing all trust 
in your well-known discretion, we bid you tarry 
not, but hasten to our Council in Dublin. With- 
out loss of time, place thi.s instrument in oui‘ 
Lord - Deputy’s hands, and return hither and 
report to us what has passed between you.” ’Tis 
true,’ the speaker went on, visibly swelling with 
pride, ‘Her Highness added that I was the only 
divine she would dare send forth on such an errand.’ 

‘Hal’ said tlie Primate, with a frown, as the 
Lord- Deputy chuckled aloud, ‘perchance some 
deep meaning underlay the Queen’s words?’ 

‘I know not,’ the Dean answered in a depre- 
cating fashion, as much as to say, ‘ Think not for a 
moment I am going to give you the actual words 
employed.’ ‘That matter,’ he added, ‘rests en- 
tirely with your lord.ship.s.’ 

‘It ino.st certainly does. Said Queen. Mary no 
more?’ asked the Bishop of, Meath. 

‘Lot me .see? Yes,’ reflectively ; ‘Her Highness 
observed that a sight of tbe enclosed would 
gladden the heart of tlie Lord-Deputy, and that 
she was eouviuoed his lordship, recognising a duty 
which was a pleasure, would lose no time in 
acting.’ 

At this commonplace observation, to Dr Cole’s 
extreme surprise, tlie Lord-Deputy, dropping hia 
habitual gravity of manner, sprang to his feet, 
and, white and trembling with rage, asked: 

‘Since this’ — tapping the despatch-case — ‘came 
into your possession, has it ever left jmur 
keeping?’ 

‘It never has,’ was the decided reiJy. 

‘No opportunity occurred on your journey for 
its being tampered with ? ’ 

‘ None,’ Dr Cole replied, with great indignation. 
He well remembered exhibiting the case to the 
Mayor of Chester, yet for the sake of his reputed 
discretion he, was not going to admit the fact. 
‘And what is more,’ he continued, ‘not a: soul 
ever got so nraoh as a glimpse of it.! . 
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‘ Then, my lord.s, that clinches the matter. 
He ’ — pointing to the Dean — ‘ is oouvictetl out of 
his own mouth, and I submit that for our own 
safety my suggestion should be acquiesced in,’ 
cried the Bishop of Meath in a ringing voice. 

*Ay, ay,’ exclaimed the Lord-Deputy, rapidly 
scribbling a few lines on a loose sheet of paper. 
‘We must show this impertinent rogue he 
cannot beard us and treat us as fools with im- 
punity, whatever he may be in the habit of doing 
on the other side of the Channel.’ 

‘ “ Convicted out of my own mouth,” I a 
“rogue,”’ in his turn, Dr Cole, jumphiig to his 
feet, shouted aloud. ‘ What means your lordship 
by addressing me in such terms? Her Highness 
shall hear’ 

‘Silence, fool,’ said the Lord-Deputy in a tone 
of thunder. ‘This case contains no royal com- 
mission — no despatch of any kind from lier 
Highness. Investigate the contents for yourself.’ 

The Doan of St Paul’s blanched to his very 
forehead. A cold perspiration broke out over 
his brow. If the Lord-Deputy’s statement were 
true, then lie need never more show his face in 
London. And yet, what could it all mean? 
Who could 

‘Come, sir, come,’ said the same voice sternly. 
‘Do as you are bid.’ 

Dr Cole sei^sed the cloak-bag with his trembling 
hands, and carefully lifted the despatch-case out. 
Then, opening tlio hitter with extreme care, as if 
ho feared it might contain some highly dangerous 
explosive, he brought it bciisath the range of his 
vision. 

Heavens ! what was it that met his astonished 
gaze? In place of a royal commission, which he 
Inid thought would undoubtedly prove the step- 
ping-stone to a bishopric, a pack of common dirty 
playing-cards, with that symbol of derision, the 
grinning knave of clubs, face uppermost, con- 
fronted him. 

‘My lord,’ he cried in. a terrified voice, as he 
realised that he stood on the brink of a most 
perilous precipice, ‘there is some fiend’s work 
here. Tour lordshipi is pleased to make merry 
at my expense.’ 

The Bishop of Meath, with a malicious smile, 
inserted his hand into the despatch-box, and, 
withdrawing tiie piick of cards, exposed the 
knave of clubs to the astonished assemblage, 
crying: 

‘ A pretty royal commission indeed ! The 
devil’s picture-book, and rightly so called. A 
sight of them was to gladden the Lord-Deputy’s 
heart— eh, Mr Dean? He would recognise wherein 
lay his duty, and cheerfully perform it? Yes, of 
course.’ 

The Dean sank into Ida chair with a low moan. 
He -was in a position of extreme peril. Far from 
home and friends, he was in the power of the 
turbulent and hot-headed Irish lords, whose ire 
he had roused by hia continued insolence of 


manner. He looked vainly round the room for 
some means of escape, hut saw none ; and then 
his eyes, returning to the table, alit on that 
grinning knave of clubs, which, to his distorted 
fancy, appeared to be mocking and jeering at 
him. 

‘Sir,’ the Lord-Deputy said after a short con- 
sultation with his colleagues, ‘ though not pro- 
vided by Her Highness on your hitherward 
journey with any credentials, I now hasten to 
supply the omission. This’ — rai,siiig aloft the 
sheet of paper whereon he had previously 
scribbled a few lines — ‘ will ensure you suoli 
hospitality and good cheer ns our pri.-son of the 
Marshalsea can boast. It is’ 

‘My lord — my lord,’ ga,spad the Dean, ‘be- 
ware how you treat me. Jugglery has’ 

‘I am quite warranted in sending you to the 
block under the circum.stance.s,’ said the Lord- 
Deputy in a hard, cold voice. ‘You arrive here 
without an}' letters of introduction; your commis- 
sion turns out to be an insult to us all ; we can 
receive no reply to our communication respecting 
yourself. Under false pretence.s you have ob- 
tained an entry into the Council and heard 
matters of State discussed. You have committed 
a most serious crime,’ the speaker went on with 
increasing severity, ‘for we have notice that Her 
Highneiss is not only seriously ill, but that certain 
ill-conditioned ruffians, in clerical garb, hoping 
to curry favour with ,the future sovereign, are 
ranging the kingdom and essaying to penetrate 
into the various Councils.’ 

‘I swear before heaven I had Her Highness’s 
commands to’ 

‘Travel to Ireland to deliver a pack of cards, 
to insult the Lord-Deputy to his face ! Pish ! 
For shame, Mr Dean, or whatever else you he,’ 
cried the Bi-sliop of Meath derisively. 

‘You arc about to bo treated with greater 
leniency than you deserve. You will be eonfined 
ill the Mar.slial.sea prison until we have had 
matters satisfactorily explained by the English 
Council. Your future depends on the tenor 
of the repily which crosses the Channel. If 
favourable,’ the Lord-Deputy continued, assuming 
a judicial manner, ‘or, rather, if not incrimi- 
natory, you will be permitted to leave Dublin. 
But, on the other hand, sir, if you are unknown, 
or your niissiou is disowned, you will leave your 
cell for the scaffold.’ 

‘And, Mr Dean,’ the Metropolitan added as Dr 
Cole was led away between two of the Council 
guards, ‘you should have no difficulty in recon- 
ciling yourself to your fate. Eemeiiiher how 
many of the viclim.s, persecuted at your instiga- 
tion, you have accompanied to the stake, and 
bear in mind tbo lesson you sought to impress 
on them : that death is deprived of all its 
terrors to the true believer.’ 

The Very Eeverend Dr Henry Cole entered tbe 
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‘Blue Posts’ inn on liis return journey a sadder, 
but it is to be doubted wbetber a wiser man. 
After eiglit monotonous weeks of confinement, be 
hud, one morning, been liberated and summoned 
before the Lord-Deputy of Ireland. The latter 
had bidden the Dean quit the country within 
twenty-four liours, unless he wished his clerical 
brother, the Bishop of Meath, to lay liands on 
his person. He had added that no one save the 
Dean himself was to blame for the unfortunate 
misunderstanding which had arisen, and again 
warning him to keep out of harm’s way, had 
summarily dismis.sed the unfortunate divine from 
his presence. 

On communicating with the Council in London, 
the Irish Council, after some delay, had been 
astoin.shed to learn that their previous communi- 
cation had been overlooked owing to tlie ill- 
Iiealth of the Queen, hut that Dr Cole had in 
reality been sent across tlie Channel on an im- 
portant matter, and that he was, or should have 
been, the hearer of a royal commission bearing 
on ecclesiastical matters. The authorities in tlie 
English Metropolis were at a loss to account for 
the miscarriage of the royal mandate, and ordered 
the envoy’s instant release, adding that he was to 
be commanded to return to render an explana- 
tion of hi,s extraordinary conduct. 

Here was a nice state of affairs ; and although 
some consolation was to he derived from the fact 
that, in this instance at least, the Irish Bishops 
had put their feet doivii, and had evaded compli- 
ance with clerical interference from London, the 
Lord-Deputy foresaw endless trouble. His col- 
leagues,: too, recognised that they could look for 
nothing but the most hitter hostility at the hands 
of the English divine when lie reached Loudon 
and contrived to gain the royal ear ; and they 
hesitated to release the Dean, thinking, perhaps, 
tliat a little, sober reflection in jail would cause 
him to view the deplorable oooiUTeuco in a more 
lavourable light. It was whilst the Council were 
debating as to their future steps in the matter 
that the news arrived in Dublin that the Queen 
had hraathed her last, and that the Princess 
Elizabeth, her half-sister, had been proclaimed in 
lier place. Piero was an : easy ' solution of the 
difficulty. ; There was sufficient guarantee in this 
fact of their being free iroih , molestation at his: 
hands in the future to render it , safe, to deport 
the: Dean, and this was consequently doiie, with 
little losS; of time and a display of still less 
courtesy or regret. 

To say. that the Dean, was disheartened at the 
result of; his, mission would , be to .describe his: 
feelings in tlie niiidest imimior.. He was, however, 
more greatly distui'bed at Mary’s— his patron’s— 
death. Had she lived he would have explained' 
matters: to her .satisfaction, and, there was no 
ground , for doubt hut that his -royal mistress 
would have severely punished her -Irish , oilicials- 
and: at the: same time rewarded himself. - At deast: 


so the Dean thought. How, with Elizabeth', a 
Protestant princess, on the throne, the incident 
assumed another complexion, for was it not well 
known 

‘Come in,’ he cried irritably in response to 
repeated rapping on the door of the very apart- 
ment in which, on his outward journey, he had 
interviewed the Mayor of Che.ster. ‘ In Heaven’s 
name come in, and stop that noise,’ ha shouted. 

The door opened slowly, and, with mock 
humility. Sir Lawrence Smith, accompanied by a 
stranger, carrying an enonnous roll of paper, 
entered. 

‘Who is this, sir?’ demanded the Dean angrily, 
gazing at the stranger. 

‘Henry Hardware, the right worshipful the 
new Mayor of Chester,’ replied the ex-Mayor 
solemnly. 

‘What ij his business? What the cause of 
this unseemly intrusion?’ asked Dr Cole pas- 
sionately. 

‘Here, reverend sir,’ exclaimed the stranger, ‘is 
a couiiilete list, with the ages, the occupations, 
the addresses, and the names of reputed heretics 
and their reputed sympatlii.sers. Ou learning 
your commands from Sir Lawrence, whom I suc- 
ceeded in the mayoral office, I at once in’oceeded 
to’ 

‘Confusion to the pair of you 1’ cried the 
Dean, now thoroughly enraged, observing the 
look of intense amusement which sat on Henry 
Hardware’s features. 

‘And liere, reverend sir,’ cried Mrs Motters- 
head, a.s she advanced into the room, with a pro- 
found curtsey — ‘ here “ is what will lash those 
heretical rasciiLs in Ireland,” ’ laying on the table 
as she spoke a long parchment document, folded 
lengthwise, and bearing in one corner a dangling 
seal suspended by a ribbon. 

The Dean could scarce believe tlie evidence of 
his eyes. There was the identical oommi,ssioii 
the disappearance of which had occa.sioned him 
such insult and degradation; and here wa.s the 
tavern-keeper smiling broadly — ay, and actually 
winking at Sir Lawrence Smith and his worship 
the new Mayor. 

. Then, , to the accompaniment of jeering remarks 
and loud bursts of laughter from the small knot 
of , citizens who hud assembled, at the landlady’s 
invitation, on the lauding outside, tlie Dean of St 
Paul’s learned that, pas.sing down from the bedroom 
which she had been preparing for his Use, Mrs 
Mottei'shead had caught his .remark about the 
‘lashing’ of the ‘ Irish heretics.’ She had a 
brother in Dublin who professed the Beformod 
faith. Prompted by an affectionate regard for 
his safety, during his reverenae’.S journey down- 
stairs with the Mayor she had slipped into the 
room unobserved by any one, had opened 
the leathern case, and, taking out the. com- 
mission, had in lien tliereof inserted a pack of 
..cards. Ignorant. : of friis change, his reverence 
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had carefully packed up the bo.'i;, with the results 
already described. 

It mirst not bo .siippo.secl that the Dean obtained 
this information in the concise fashion given 
above. After much cros.s-exaniination and by 
dint of re.sorfcing to threats, which provoked the 
unqualified meiTiment of the .spectators, Dr Cole 
eventually unravelled the mystery. His rage wn.s 
unbounded. Speechless with passion, he was just 
able to cry out that he would see Mrs Motters- 
head was well repaid for her tampering with the 
late Queen’s despatches. 

Good as his word. Dr Henry Cole, after con- 
siderable trouble, contrived to obtain an audience 
of Her IligUness tbe Queen. To her be narrated 
bis pitiful story, asking for tbe punishment of 
the Irish lords, and above all of Mrs Mottei-s- 
bead, at whose door lie laid the blame for all 
tbe disasters wliioli bad overtaken him. But tbe 
Doctor bad been fore.stalled by Sir Lawrence 
Smith. The latter, on giving up the office of 
Mayor, hud been inade acrpiaiiited by Mrs 
Motterslioad of the trick she liad played. AVith- 
out loss of time lie hastened to Loudon, and 
obtained audience of the new Queen, to whom he 


described the circumstances in such a humorous 
fashion that that august individual, so far from 
exhibiting any signs of resentment, had dismissed 
the knight with a promise that the tavern-keeper 
should he mole.sted in no way. 

Tlie Dean, not being aware of this circum- 
stance, stated bis case in bis most impressive 
fashion. But beyond being heartily scoded at— 
Elizabeth’s laiiglitur was immoderate as she pic- 
tured tbe Irish Council gazing in consternation 
at a knave of club.s in place of a royal commis- 
sion — and tboronglily rated by Her Highness, 
wlio commented strongly on the gros.s carele.ssness 
with wliicb he had acted, the Dean was threat- 
ened witli deprivation, and dismissed. 

‘Go home, sirrah !’ cried the Qneeti, ‘and make 
no furtlier appearance at our court, else w’c may be 
tempted to have ye whipped and your ears cropped,’ 

It was only some time later Dr Cole learned 
that his ill-timed intervention had recalled the 
episode to Her Higlniess, who straiglitway re- 
warded the ingenuity and affectionate zeal of Mrs 
Mottershead with a life-pension of forty pounds a 
year. 


THE EAT OF FHNAFHTI. 


HE rat oocupie.s a unique position 
in tlie natural conditions of Funa- 
futi. Excluding the birds and a 
few lizards, the indigenous terres- 
trial vertebrate fauna appears to 
be comprised in it. Among the 
investigations recently carried out in the Funa- 
futi atoll, in tlie Ellice group of Polj'iiesia, none 
is more interesting than that relating to this 
ubiquitous little quadruped of the atolls and 
other i3land.s in the great South Sea. 

Much of the literature of tins sunny portion of 
the globe contains, inentiun of a native rat, with- 
out, for the most part, any technical description 
of the animal being attempted. Peale, however, 
de.sci'ibed rats obtained from widely separated 
islands ; and it seems probable the rat from all 
the Pad lie islands may be referred to this species. 
Indeed, tlie fine Maori rat of New Zealand is, in 
all probability, also identical with the same form. 
There are specimens in tbe Britisli Museum from 
the Fiji I.shinds, Norfolk I.sland, and New Cale- 
donia. Moreover, this view is supported by Maori 
tradition, to the effect that ‘ the kuiuara or sweet- 
potato, the taro, the calaba.sli-plant, ... the rat 
kiore, the pukeko, and the green parrot kakariki 
are said to have been imported from Hawaiki.’ 
This traditional auoe.sti'al homo is considered by 
modern ethnologists to be Savaii, one of the 
Samoan Islands. 

Iuimeu,se, then, and therefore of partioiilar in- 
tBre.st, is the geograpliical distribution of the 


Pacific rat. In the AVest Pacific there runs an 
enormous chain of islands, extending in a semi- 
circular sweep from the Marshall Archipelago, 
north of the equator, to tlie Ainstral or Tubai 
Islauds in the south-east ; and from eacli of the 
main links of this long chain we possess records 
of the occurrence of the native rat, while of 
localities to the eastward and westward of the 
direct chain very many have been published ; the 
list is closed by the inclusion of New Zealand as 
tbe last rat-iiiliabited island to the south. Its 
north-eastern limit i.3 suggested by a stateineiit 
that ‘rats and mica have always been a post on 
the Hawaiian Islands; and the old Hawaiian, before 
the introduction of cats, used a how and arrows 
to destroy them. Thui'e can be little doubt that 
the rat exists, or rather did exist, at one time 
or another on all the islands of the Pacifio. That 
ocean heing bounded by the land masses of Asia, 
Australia, Soutli and North America, and the 
genus Mtes being exclusively confined to the Old 
AA^'orhl, it must have entered these islands from 
an Asiatic source ; consequently this is opposed to 
the theory of a migration westward from America, 
across a Mesozoic Pacific eontiuont, as advocated 
by some naturalists. 

On the Funafuti atoll the rat goes by the 
name of tildmoa. Unlike its European relative, 
it is usually said to feed only on vegetables or 
fruit;, in Mangaia, in the Cook group, only upon 
ooco-uuts, bananas, arrowroot, caudle-nuts, and 
papao (pawpaw) apples ; growing coco-nuts being 
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generally defended from its depredations by the 
making of a sort of screen cleverly secnred all 
round the tree, close to the fronds, at a great 
height from the ground. On the Tonga Islands 
roasted coco-nut wa.s insed as a bait. In these 
islancls it is supposed to live chiefly on sugar- 
cane and bread-fruit ; and some add the pan- 
danus, pronouncing the fruit of this plant to 
be the staple food of the rat. The stomach of 
the Funafuti example when examined contained 
a white vegetable substance, possibly coco-nut or 
piindiinu.s. The Maori kiore, said to he extinct, 
wa.s frugivorous. ‘Considering the vast niimhers 
of these (tlie New Zealand) rats that periodically 
congregate round the homes of settlers in the 
bush, the mischief done by them is extremely 
small. This is owing to their food during the 
time being green vegetables. In kitchen-gardens 
they are certainly annoying, devouring peas, beans, 
cabbages, and even onions as they appear above 
ground, climbing up poles to nip oft’ the shoots of 
the vines, &c.’ Were the rat partially carnivorous, 
it is suggested it would be found to prey upon the 
land ci’abs and molluscs on the shore. Such, however, 
is not the case. If it preceded the human inhabi- 
tants of the atolls, the pandanus, being indigeuon.s, 
would probably be its principal food ; and as the 
coco-nuts and other fruits and vegetables were in- 
troduced, it would acquire a ta.ste for these edibles. 

, Vegetation also serves for its dwelling. In 
Funafuti the coco-nut trees, just at the base of 
the fronds, are selected ; and the rats have been 
freqvieutly noticed peeping out of the matting that 
sheathes tlio butts of the fronds, and scampering 
about the heads of palms fifteen or twentj’ feet 
high. They likewise nest in the crowns of tree- 
ferns, under the roots of trees, in tii-ssooks of grass, 
and among rushes. On the ground they seem 
aw'kward creatures, hut are excellent climher.s, 
aseoTuling trunks with the niniblouess of flies, and 
scudding out to the very extremities of the branches. 
Hence, when pursued they invariably make for 
trees, if any are within reach. Taking up abode 
in the thatched roof of lionses they become a 
plague, sallying forth at night in such munbers 
as to he exceedingly troublesome. 

But, as elsewhere, the native rat has a great 
enemy; \vheii brought into competition with the 
common brown rat of Europe, , introduced by ships 
tlu’QUghaufc the world, it usually disappears— an 
example of the evils of the influx of aliens. 
The depredations of the latter are such tliat in 
Funafuti the indigenous breed has been driven 
from the village, and indeed almo.9t exterminated 
.upon the niain islet by the foreign rat ; , in many 
of the islands it; has been completely , rooted out.; 
Even more deadly onslaught has been carried 
on against it by the : domestic cats, . which,: 
originally brought; over by ini.?sionaries, and after-' 
wards emigrating to the bush, have' proved of 
service in destroying the rats. In the old: days, 
when uncheokedj rats literally overran : most of 


the islands of the Paoiflo. On moonlight nights 
hundred.s have been often seen gathered together 
round the native quarters, feeding upon waste 
rice or bread throwui out. A large bottle-shaped 
hole was dug in the earth in Mungain, and 
baited with candle-nuts, of whicli rats are exces- 
sively fond ; and wlien the liole was pretty well 
filled with rats, two men would go down with 
knobbed sticks to kill them. A liole which 
would contain two men would hold a goodly 
number of rats ! Eat-killing under these condi- 
tions would seem anything but an enviable task. 
Keeping the rats within bomuls was a matter of 
such importance with the inhabitants that in 
Funafuti, by law, each indivii.lual was at times 
obliged to catch and destroy a certain number, for 
wdiich purpose an ingeniou.s trap was employed. 
The natives destroj' the rats with another object, 
shooting them for sport. Fanna r/ooma, or rat- 
.shooting, as practised on Hoonga in the Tonga 
group, apparently was an ammseinent reserved for 
chiefs, and was undertaken with much ceremony. 
Attracted by bait previously distributed, the rats 
were shot with formidable unfeathered arrows six 
feet long. The game was not an individual hut 
a party affair, the side first killing ten rats being 
accounted the winners ; and, if the rats wore plenti- 
ful, three or four games were generally played. 

A still more intore.?ting reason for the native 
destruction of rats may be mentioned : in many 
of the islands they formed an article of food. 
Necessity may have originated the custom ; yet the 
flesh must have been regarded as very delicious, 
for the Jlangaians have a lu'overb, ‘ Sweet as a rat.’ 
Owing to the nature of its food, tlie native speci- 
men would be less objectionable than the omni- 
vorous European rat, which was nowhere utilised. 

The entertaining writer Gill affords a glimpse 
of the cooking of rats as practised in klangaia : 
‘Tamangorn, a solitary cannibal, on one occa- 
sion discovered two boys roa.sting a number of 
rats over a fire— a joyful sight for a faniishiiig 
Mangaian ; ho ambiguously remarked, “Cooked 
rats are capital eating." Tlie word “ rats ’’ thus 
used might apply to the lads as well as to the 
little quadrupeds. A cooked hoy would be in- 
differently called a “fl.sh”, or a “rat.” The.sa two 
brothers subsisted chiefly by rat-catclnng, in which 
they : were adepts. . . . They tlmrst long green 
reeds through tlie ruts, eight on each reed, and 
grilled them over the fire. There were four 
skewers or reed.s of rats— that is, thirty-two in 
all. When the rats W'ere done, the elder took two 
reeds of rats (sixteen) to Tamangorn ; the famished 
man greedily devoured them and called for the 
remaining two reeds.’, 

: Ouriou.sly, in the neighbouring island of Bara- 
tonga rats were not eaten, the people reviling the 
natives of Maiigaia as the rat-eating Mangaians. 
Nor, did the habit obtain in Funafuti, notwith- 
standing that this small mammal was the solo 
. member of its class. 
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THE AWFUL STORY OF HELEY CROFT. 


By A. S. 

CROFT is tlie best old bouse 
c town of Fensbara. It is a 
itly-gabled structure o! Eliza- 
,11 dale, covered with white 
D and wistaria, and abutting 
on the main street of tiie 
town at its juncture with North Lane. At the 
end of the North Lane front of Heley Croft there 
are two or three cottages which run up into the 
corner of the Croft, one being almost einbeddod 
in its crooked walls. Otherwise, the house is sur- 
rounded on two sides with a garden— a genuine 
old-fasliioued afluir, with a lawn like velvet and 
the shade of some venerable elms. 

When Whyte took the place lie had jnst 
purchased a partnership with the BeJdards, tlie 
family solicitors of Fensliam, and he had also 
just married a young wife. I .saw a good deal of 
tliB Whytes about this time. Curiously enough I 
had known them liotli years before they fir.st 
knew' each other and surpri.sad tlieir friends by 
their mutual attacliinent. It w'as a strange mar- 
riage, for Tommy Whyte was a smart, level- 
headed man of the world, and Margaret — Mrs 
AVhyte I suppose I should call her — was a success- 
ful opera-singer, an ethereal beauty, who had been 
wholly wrapped iii her art since she ivas a child, 
and who.se purity of character and superb voice 
liad captivated the woild as soon as she appeared 
behind the footlights. In ordinary affairs she was 
a baby, but she and Tommy got on like turtle- 
doves. 

I see from my diary that it was 17th October 
when the stoiy of Heley Croft began for me. I 
had had a heavy day for a country town — forty- 
one patients ; and, feeling tired in the evening, I 
stepped across the street after dinner to have a 
chat and a cigar with Whyte. 

‘ This is providential, old man,’ was his greet- 
ing, ‘ My wife has been upset all dcay, and 
would not hear of my sending for you. She says 
there ’.s nothing the matter ; but it would ease my 
mind if you would have a look at her.’ 

I smiled at the young husband’s anxiety, hut 
received a shook when w'e had hunted up Mrs 
Wliyte. She had the pallor and heavy expression 
of sleeples.sness, and sat in a listless attitude ; 
but, wor.se than that, her beautiful eyes had 
acfj^uired a foreign expression — one of abject 
terror. Her whole hearing wa.s utterly sti'ange to 
her, and I could not ascertain that there was 
anything to account for her indi.spn.sition. Her 
state was a pu'/.zle. It seemed that Whyte had 
gone up to town the previous day on business, 
and had been detained overnight, but not unex- 
pectedly. When he arrived home he found his 
wife just as I had seen her, and not a syllable of 
explanation could she offer. 


Api-elhee. 

We sat up chatting long after Mrs Whyte had 
retired to re.st, at my suggestion ; and Wbyte 
explained to me, with an agitated expression, tiuit 
she had imperatively desired him to occupy a 
spare bedroom which looked out into the street, 
whilst .she had gone to her usual chamber. Tins 
was on the other side of the hou.se, and had a 
big window commanding the garden. 

‘ I humoured her, of course,’ he said ; * hut, all 
the same, I do not niiderstancl the wish. She 
seemed so very ijiteut upon it.’ 

‘No doubt,’ I replied, ‘she is only afraid of 
restlessness, and wants you to be fit for work to- 
moiTow. I can see slie had a poor night la,?t 
night. I Avill look in again to-morrow.’ 

‘.But listen, Aspley,’ objected IVliyte. ‘She 
says she is not ill, and that there is no need to 
see you tuiilier professionally. In fact, she says 
.she won’t see you.’ 

‘With a little romancing, I dare say I can find 
a reason for coming,’ I laughed. ‘Don’t worry 
yourself.’ 

Well, next day I went to Heley Croft again in 
the evening, and I found Wbyte bad worried 
Inmself. His wife was worse — much worse. She 
had ju.st the air of a woman thoroughly run down, 
and her fixed gaze of horror was quite trying to 
look at. She appeared about five years oldei', too. 
The transformation in twenty-four hours wa.s so 
marked that it gave me a disagreeable surprise, 
aud the unfortunate lutsband was quite dis- 
tracted. 

‘Slie persists,’ he confided to me, ‘that she will 
be alone at night, and it was during last night 
that slie got so much worse. I never heard a 
sound, although I had a sleepless time myself 
through the anxiety.’ 

I prescribed a mild tonic and a change of scene 
for a few days, for really there was nothing in 
the British Pharmacopceia to meet the case as far 
as I could make it out. 

AVhyte had only just come home from liis 
honeymoon, and it made the Beddards grumblQ 
when he took himself off for another week; but 
he went with his wife to Malvern, where an 
intimate friend of mine is in practice. There 
was no need to consult him, for Mrs Whyte got 
rapidly better, and looked almost herself when 
she returned to Hele)' Croft. While she was 
awaiy, too, we tried a little experiment, and in- 
vented an excuse for putting one of the servants 
in her room at night, for I could not somehow 
divest my mind of the idea that there wa.s some 
connection between the two solitary nights and 
the illness. We might have saved ourselves the 
trouble. The servant made no complaint. 

I met the Whytes at the station accidentally 
when they returned, amL was so much reassured 
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tliat I began to feel rather foolish at having been 
so very interested in,./ the case. Judge of niy 
astouisbinent, therefore,' when at the breakfast- 
table next morning the following note was handed 
to me fi'om Tommy : 

‘ Dear Asplby, — Come across at once, for God’s 
sake, Margaret is much worse than before. 

‘T. W.’ 

I hastened across to Heley Croft, and Whyte 
himself met me at the door, looking terribly 
alarmed. 

‘ It is vfoi'&a than ever,’ he said as he con- 
ducted me inside. ‘ Maggie would be alone last 
iiiglit, and when I got up this morning slie was 
simply deathly. Wliat the dickens cun he the 
matter?’ 

The patient’s appearance more than confirmed 
his words, She was in a shocking state of pros- 
tration, and could scarcely rise or speak. 

‘Tom,’ I said, ‘I. w’ant a confidential chat with 
your wife.’ 

He took the hint, and went out. We sat iu 
her old-fashioned, oak-panelled boudoir or morn- 
ing-room, and I plunged into the matter at 
once. ; , 

‘My dear lady,’ I said, ‘if your husband had 
to defend a case he would require to know all 
the facts, whichever way they might tell, and 
then use his own judgment. Now, forgive me, 
you are keeping sometliiiig buck. You must be 
cured; but we cannot get at the seat of the 
trouble , till Ave know all about it. You really 
must trust me with what you have been hiding 
from Tom,’ 

Her whole frame trembled and shuddered ; but 
she made no answer. 

I , pressed the matter again, and then she spoke, 
in Tittle more than a terrified whisper. 

‘Dr A.spley,’ she inurmured, ‘you Avould not 
believe me. It is too horrible.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ I replied, ‘we doctors have 
to believe what seems to be impossible every day. 
I won’t rest till I know the worst. I promise to 
■belieVe you.' 

She shuddered again. 

‘Ugh!’ she said. ‘ It is horrible ! It is kill- 
ing me ! ’ 

‘It may kill you if yon Avou’t let me help,’ I 
replied. ‘But there is no reason why it should, 
if you let me fight it.’ 

‘Dr Aapley,’ she asked, turning up her beauti- 
ful but horror-struck eyes, ‘can you fight occult 
-powers?’ 

, ‘Certainly,’ I said. ‘WTiy not? , Occult powers 
are only disordered cerebrations.’ 

There were, .fortunately, no theosophists pre- 
,sent..: ... 

‘ Could you,’ she , wont on, ! arrest the hand, of 
God?’ 

‘Of course,’ I replied, with, I am afraid, rather 


hopeful blasphemy ; ‘if it were a visible hand. 
Why not?’ 

Then she collap.sed. She burst into a torrent 
of tears like a child. I soothed and comforted 
her gently, and by very slow degrees arrived at 
the fallowing narrative : 

‘When my liusbaud went to London last Tues- 
day week I was the happiest woman in England. 
It came first that night. I woke in the pitch- 
dark and found the room rapidly growing light. 
Distinct beams of light appeared to shine from 
wall to wall, and at last formed a dim circle. 
Then uuuks— horrid creeping marks — appeared on 
the bright circle, and these gradually .shaped 
themselves into the fingers of a moving hand. 
It was like a liimuiu hand cut off at the wrist, 
and it began — 0 God 1 I swear to you it began 
to Avrite slowly on the Avail. The letters grew 
into words, and the words greAV into a sentence. 
At la.st I read in a strangely formed caligraphy 
the awful Avurning : 

PREPARE TO MEET THY GOD, 

. I Avas terrified to death and unable to move ; 
and as I Avutched, spell-bound, the fearful letters 
faded away, and the room Avas left in utter 
darkness again. 

‘I lay the rest of the night reflecting upon 
this apparition, and AVOudering whether it was 
meant for me, or for Tom, or for both of us. 
When daylight returned my nerves felt rather 
more steady, for the room was exactly as usual, 
and sliOAVed no ‘‘sign of the ghostly Avritiiig. I 
aliuo.st expected to find it indelibly recorded upon 
the Avail. I tbougbt perhaps the whole thing 
had been a nightmare, and determined to say 
not a word about it, but to sleep alone' in the 
room again and see if it Avere repeated. 

‘Tliat was the day you sent jue to bed early ; 
and, being worn out as the result of the jn'evious 
night’s experience, I soon fell into a fitful doze. 
On one of my iiAvakenings I found that the room 
Avas getting light just as before. The circle reap- 
peared, the marks in it, the great black hand, 
the gradually formed letters ; but the warning avus 
different. It said : 

GOD SHALL JUDGE. 

I sprang out of bed aud rashed to the writing, 
I ..put my hand on ite horrible sable signs, and 
it vanished instantaneously. It was no dream. 

‘You can imagine the condition in Avhich I 
aAvaited the break of day.; I dhi not call my 
husband, for I had an indeflnable sense that 
some danger, in AA'hich he Avas concerned, was 
impending iii this room, and that a Avarning had 
been voiichsafed to ine that lie AAmuld be unable 
to . perceiA'e with his difi'erent and rather unbe- 
lieving constitution, 

‘That morning he insisted ■ upon my going Avith 
■him to Great MMvern ; l and while Ave Avere away 
from this fearful house I felt a sense of freedom, 
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and regained a measure of coniposiii'e. I began 
almost to think again, as the days went by, that 
the whole thing must have been a passing mad- 
ness, and determined, on my return, to spend yet 
one more night in the room alone before asking 
him to come hack to me. 

‘But last night was more liorrible than all. .1 
awoke with a great start in black darkness. 
There came a burst of white light, which disap- 
peared as suddenly as it had come, and left a 
darkness that could be felt. Then another biurst, 
and then darkness again. Then tire dim circle 
began to appear in tlie same hideous outline, and 
as it got brighter the lumd traced slowly the 
cruel doom : 

youa HOUR is nigh. 

I fainted away, and recollect nothing more until 
dayliglit this morning.’ 

As she spoke it occurred to me that the whole 
appearance must be nothing more than a vivid 
hallucination— possibly the luubinger of insanity. 
If so, it had had an extraordinary physical effect, 
allowing fur the girhs delicately strung nerves 
and artistic temperament. Still, the effort must 
be made to fathom the mystery. 

‘Answer me one more cpiestion truly,’ I urged. 
‘Do you know any one who has a grudge against 
you V 

‘Doctor,’ .she replied, with a troubled look in 
her innocent eyes, ‘so far as I know, I never 
injured a living creature. I never disagreed with 
any one much, e.xcept an Italian in my stage 
days, who would persist in wanting to marry me 
after I was pledged to Toni.’ 

‘His name?’ 

‘ Count Belloni, a vile creature ; but I have 
not seen or heard anything of him for a year.’ 

That night Tom Whyte and I entered into a 
little conspiracy. I asked him and his wife across 
to dinner, nominally to stop JIargaret brooding, 
and having got them away from home, insisted on 
keeping them for the night. Tom pretended to 
refuse and then to assent ; and I hinted to 
Margaret that, if he were in any danger, it was at 
least lessened wliile he was with me, and .so gained 
her acceptance of the invitation. When they had 
retired I iveiit across with Tom’s lateli-key, let 
myself into his house unknown, even to his 
servants, and prepared to spend the night sitting 
in his bedroom. 

As I waited, thinking deeply about the mystery, 
I became more than ever convinced that a halluci- 
nation, was the true key to the trouble. There is 
said to be a kiiik sohiewliere in the mental constitu- 
tion of every one of us ; and surely, I thought, there 
must be some such explanation, wliich would put 
these weird visitations into the category of imagin- 
ings. My meditations oil the pathology of the 
matter were rudely interrupted. The room wa,s 
fllled with an. instantaneoii.5 flash of white light, 
■whicli came and .went ill a second, leaving every- 
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thing totally dark. I started np and waited 
breathless. The flush appeared and vanished a 
second time, as before. My brain seemed stirred 
to abnormal activity. I felt, rather than thought 
jiositively, that here was evidence which destroyed 
the hallucination theory, for I was in prosaic 
health. I even reasoned nuinteutioiuilly that 
here was a flash whose first iippearance would 
discompose a sleeper, and whose second, when 
he had been disturbed, would complete his 
awakening. 

Tlien began the most appalling moment of con- 
centrated horror that lias fallen to my lot. I am 
held profes-sioiially to have a good operating 
nerve ; hut to think of that brief interval even 
now sends a chill down my buck. At the time 
my eyes seemed to start from my head, and my 
hands were lifted up in terror. Slowly, but 
steadily, the white circle grew on the wall. 
There was a dark mark in the centre, which 
gradually formed itself into the awful hand 
whose writing pronounced doom. Instantly the 
word-painting of the Book of Daniel rushed into 
my mind : 

‘ In the same hour came forth fingers of a 
man’s hand, and wrote over against the candle- 
stick upon the plaster of the wall of the king’s 
palace : and the Iciwj saiv the part of the hand that 
mote. Then the king’s countenance was changed, 
and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints 
of his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one 
against another.’ 

And even while these thoughts coursed through 
my burning brain tlie hand began to write. It 
traced one fearful word, and only one : 

TEKEL. 

Daniel himself has translated that portentous 
symbol : ‘ Thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found ivaiiting.’ 

The vision disappeared from my unwilling gaze, 
and I was again sitting in tlie darkness. How 
long I remained comatose I cannot say. Ulti- 
mately I lighted the gas, and found that it was 
twenty minutes past three. The power of tljoiigUt 
seemed to return to me slowly ; but after a time 
I recovered iny mental faculties, and began to 
try and unravel the tangle. The hallucination 
theory being obviouijly impossible, I heg.an to look 
for a physical explanation. I was still, at it in a 
dull kind of way when the dawn of another day 
broke, and then I began to think that I could 
see a light in a double sense. 

I placed a table under where the hand had 
appeared, and stood upoii it. Putting my eye 
aboiit on a level with the writing, I looked out 
of the window. The direction was not at right 
angles to the wall of the bedroom, but inclined 
to the left and downwards, thus ending with a 
view of a brick wall, instead of looking squarely 
into the. garden. This wall was the back of a 
modern stable, and quite blank, the creepers 
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planted at tlie base not liaving grown np it. It 
was unsightly, but it suggested a further idea. 
No one was astir yet, and I let myself out noise- 
lessl)', and made my way to the stable. By 
placing the loft-ladder against the wall and 
climbing np backwards I managed to reach about 
the spot where ni}^ glance from the bedroom had 
been fixed. Of course, to look at the bedroom 
window now it was necessary to turn to the right 
and upwards. It is an elementary law of optica 
that the angle of reflected light from a plane 
surface is ec[ual to the angle of . inoidence. I 
roughly estimated with my eye an equal angle 
again to the left cind downwards. The glance 
ended at the back window of the first cottage in 
North Lane. A mirror, then, Inmg where I stood 
would reveal in the bedroom what wa.s going on 
in the cottage, or vice versd; and the distance 
was not great. 

I slipped back into the Whytes’ Iiouse. It was 
half-past six, and everything U’as still quite quiet. 
I went out by the front entrance, made iny Ava 5 ' 
round to the cottage in North Lane, and rapped 
loudly at the cottage door, intending to get a 
peep inside before the irsual hour for callers. 
After a protracted interval I Avas ansAvered by a 
siu'ly-looking man, half-dressed. 

‘Is this Mr Smith’s?’ I asked. No better 
question came into my head for the moment, and 
I had foolishly gone Avithout one ready prepared. 

‘ No,’ said the man shortly. ‘ Tompkins. What 
do you Avant at thi.s time of day?’ 

The table in the room had nothing on it; but 
at that moment, peeping round the man, my 
eye lighted upon a piece of wire on the floor, 
curled and silk-hound. It told its oavu tale. 

‘ Tompkins the electrician ? ’ I hazarded, looking 
at the wire. 

‘ ’Leetrician ? No,’ said the man sulkily, hut 
Avith ill-concealed surprise. ‘What do you 
Avant?’ 

‘I want to see Oount Belloni or his representa- 
tive,’ I said, stepping past the man into the, 
room. 

He started, and turned , round fiercely. 

. ‘ What do you mean ?’ he cried. At the same 
moment I caught sight of a roll of the film used 
in instantaneous , photography for a series of pic- 
tures, packed, away on a .shelf. 

‘The game is up,’ I, said. ‘Ypu are found out. 
That is all.? 

The . man’s hand went into his pocket ; hut 1 
anticipated him as he, drew it forth, and landed 
him fairly betAveen the eyes Avith all my strength. 
As be staggered baclcAvards the weapon lie was 
raising: flew from his band, and I picked it up. 
It was a Golt, loaded. 

‘Now,’ I said, covering him, ‘the positions ore 
changed. You have tried to murder me. No 
tricks, or I .shoot. Now, set your vision-plant at 
Avork, or, I will give you in charge. ..And look 
■sharp.’ 


He had to comply, but it Avas Avith a good deal 
of profanity. A.s I had expected since my visit 
to the cottage, the idea Avas Avorked , out Avith au 
electric light, a cinematograph of beautiful con- 
struction, and a large mirror, hung on the stable 
AA'all. With tlie aid of the Colt I soon had the 
whole story out. My pri.soner Avas the jealous 
Count’s tool, and Avas trying to frigliten Margaret 
into her graA-e. 

The habits of the household had been so care- 
fully Avatebed that it Avas knoAV’n Avheii the 
Wiiytes left for Malvern, and when they returned. 
The trick Avas rendered possible from the fact 
that Whyte’s old house, like all of its kind in 
the Midlands, had unshuttered upstair Avindows, 
whilst it had also Avhite blinds on rollers to 
relieve the gloom of the oak panels Avithin. The 
rascals had discovered a trick of Maggie’s of 
reposing Avith her blind up ; but I found they 
had actually provided themselves Avith plant to 
perform on the Avhite blind as a screen if she 
should forget her usual practice. The oat’.s-paAV 
Avas allowed to escape on ea.sy terms ; but I do 
not think Margaret Avill be troubled any more 
Avith the Italian. He has gone abroad in- 
definitely. 


N 0 C T I S D B A. 

Far in tlie west tlie glowing colours fade 
While sober Evening darkens all the sky j 
And Night, Avith lagging steps too long delayed, 
Unfolds her mantle as she passes by. 

Like to a maiden, smiling through her tears, 

The silvery moon looks through a wandering cloud 
As fair and bviglit as in far-distant years 
Wlion Greek and Roman in her temples bowed. 

Once, long ago, on Egypt’s ancient lands, 

That moon shone down witli soft, my,st6i'ious light, 
Wiion the nesv iiymmids, upon the sands, 

Rose dark and sombre in the lonely night ; 

Or where tlie dusky daughters of the Nile 
Amid their lotus-blossoms sank to rest, 

In sweet forgetfulness beneath thy smile, 

Pale Queen of Night, in queenly radiance dvest. 

The lotus-blossoms hat'e long since decayed, 

The towering pyramids are Avrapt in gloom, 

The Pharaohs’ mouldering dust long time has laid 
Within the dreary portals of the tomb. 

But thou, refulgent, dost ascend tiie sky 

And flood the world Avitli streaming silver lights 
While the swift ages pas.s rinheeded by ; 

Serena thou reignest, sovereign Queen of Night. 

Alfred EaiiiiTON. 
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THE DARK CABINET. 


By A. Andeksox. 


HEN^ tlie Eiiglisliiiiiui drops a cori- 
fklentiiil oomimniicatiou into tlio 
letter-box lie lias no misgivings tliat 
j^l his missive will be opened and its 
contents road and copied before it 
coine.s into the hands of the per- 
son to M'hom it is addressed. In reality, though 
We hardly realise it, the inviolability of our corre- 
spondence is one of the many precious privileges 
we enjoy a.s a matter of course, the mass of 
wliioh make up what we miderstund by ‘liberty.’ 
To find a difl'erent state of things prevailing we 
need make no more hazardous journey than the 
short sea-passage that .separat;es Dover from Calais. 

During the cri.sis in the throes of which France 
is still writhing the French Eadioals have not 
been backward in insisting on tlio burlesque 
cbaracter of the scenes of w'hioh the War Office 
is the theatre. Surely a Gilbert, even in his best 
moments of inspiration, never imagined any tiling 
more ludicrous and topsy-turvy than a score of 
stalwart, fiercely-moustaohioed professional flghting- 
niun, accoutred in all the glittering panoply of 
war, who pass their days from morning to night 
laborioualy piecing together filthy little scraps of 
paper supposed to have been grubbed out of some 
dust-liin or wastepaper-basket in one of the 
foreign embassies. The branch of the War Office 
where this sort of thing goo.? on is known as the 
Intelligence Diqrartment ! 

It i.s said, and more than probably with consider- 
able trutb, tliat the booted and spurred warriors 
are habitually hoodwinked in the most outrageous 
manner. It would he strange indeed were it other- 
wise. Once it is known that there is a place 
where chinking golden louis d’or are to be obtained 
in exchange for a packet of dirty paper, provided 
the latter comes from certain other specified places, 
the eiitire clan of chevaliers d’industrie is put on 
its inetal ; and when your chevalier d'iiulnstrie is , 
put on his metal, there are not many true clievaliers 
who can hope to play successfully against him. 

In spite of the vigorous denunciations of the 
No.:78.— VoL. 11. [AllRighU 


Olemenceaus, the De Presseuses, and the rest, how- 
ever, the great mass of the French public liear 
these monstrous stories with almost unruffled 
counteuaiice ! This is probably because espionage 
of one kind ami anotlier is known to be so com- 
monly practised that it has come to bo regarded 
as the most natural thing in tlie world. A 
thousand poroofs of this might be given. One 
will suffice. The French author places his hero, 
whom he has represented to us as a piaragon 
of all the manly virtues, in a room by himself. 
He hears the sound of voices in an adjoining 
chamber. His curiosity is at once aroused; and, 
without any preamble, we see him creeping on 
tiptoe to the door of the room whence the sounds 
proceed, and ptxtting his ear to the keyhole, like 
an inquisitive sculleryinaid. Otlier men similarly 
situated to the Frenchmau might perform a similar 
action ; but, at least, the author would adopt 
all .sorts of devices to palliate and excuse such 
conduct. Ill France no such periphrasis is re- 
quired. It is little wonder il there is a periodical 
recrudescence of that peculiar malady vvhieli the 
sub-editors of our evening papers sum up for 
us every now and then in the familiar headline, 

‘ Spy Mania in France.’ People would not be 
human did they not attribute to others, rivals or 
enemies, faults which they have come to look 
upon in themselves as mere peccadilloes. 

It is quite understood that the practices of the 
Cabinet Noir in the Post-Office are never quite 
in abeyance in France. The weapon is too good , 
a one for any Government to voluntarily relin- 
quish, unless under extreme pres, sure of public 
opinion. To discover what your opponent’s inten- 
tions are by opening and reading his letters, 
which be has rashly entrusted to your charge, is 
a, chance not to missed. During the Boulangist 
troubles, it was au open secret that the Cabinet 
Hoir Was working night and day; and, not more 
than a year ago, M. Lockroy, a few weeks before 
be was appointed Minister of Marine, publicly 
complained that his correspondence was lieing 
Reserved.'] May 27, 1899. 
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S 3 'stemtttically violated. M. Goron, the late head 
of the Paris detective department, is even now 
publishing his memoirs ; and in the conrse of 
them he asserts that almost every person, man or 
woman, of note in the French capital, and many 
persons o£ no note whatever, have their secret 
dossiers in the police archives—dossirrs composed 
of all sorts of scurrilous tittle-tattle gleaned from 
the most suspicious sources — your door-porter, your 
cook, and j'our tradesmen’s assistants — and , of 
course open to the inspection of the powers 
that ho for the moment. These dossiers, the 
late head of the detective department categorically 
declares, are often the fans et origo of the many 
m 3 'Rterions ministerial shufflings that are so often 
inexplicable to the outside world. Blackmailing 
is, in fact — if M. Qornn is to he believed — the 
very commonest offence in Fi'ance to-day. 

Now and again the Qovermnont makes a half- 
hearted attempt to deny that the practice of 
opening letters goes on ; but nobody is deceived. 
Telegrams, according to the actual law of the 
land, are not considered private communications ; 
and one of the duties of the prefect of each de- 
partment is to look through copies of all the 
telegrams sent to or by persons residing in his 
jurisdiction, and signalise any that may strike him 
as suspicions to the attention of his superiors. 
Between reading 3 ’our neighbour’s telegram and 
reading his letter there is a very narrow margin, 
and it would be surprising if the margin were 
not often lost sight of entirely ! 

The institution of the Cabinet Noir is attributed 
to Louis Xy., his principal object, apparently, 
being to gratify idle curiosity by piying into the 
private affairs of his subjects. Once instituted, 
it has novel’ since boon abolished. Napoleon 
resorted to it in order to get on the scent of 
political plots and crimes; but, in the few ye.ars 
that followed the Restoration, after Wateiloo, all 
was fish that came to the inquisitors’ nets. 

‘Immoral, I admit. But can 3 ''ou suggest any 
surer way of discovering the trend of public 
opinion ?’ Such was the answer of Louis XVIIL 
to a courtier who had ventured to cull his atten- 
tion to the scandalous abuses that were taking 
place in connection with the Post-Office. Every 
morning, Foudra-s, the In.spectop-goneral of Police, 
received a bulky packet from the postal adminis- 
tration, , containing copies of all the letters Sent to 
or from Paris which, for one reason or another, 
it had been deemed .advisable to open and read 
before .sending on; to their destinations. , A similar 
duplicate packet ,\vas; sent to the .king. This, 
in itself, umuia have : been; bad enough ; lint the 
matter was made far worse by the way' .in. whicji . 
it was carried out. The clerks employed in 
copying the: letters tvere always ready; on: a 
hint from their superiors to omit and. :even to 
interpolate passages in the letter.^, so that the copy 
conveyed a : totally different . impression .■ to ■ tliat 
intended by the writer of the original. ^ 


When the allied sovereigns were in Paris in 
1815 they could not make a movement nor utter 
a word tliat ivas not imme.diately noted down 
by a ap 3 ' in the pay of the police. The very de- 
tectives whom the foreign princes brought in their 
train were themselves, in turn, shadowed. For 
the next four or five years nothing that went on 
in the various oinbassies but was brought to the 
notice of the police. Every despatch W’as copied ; 
no precaution availed aught. Within the hour 
the messenger who carried the de. 3 patch was brilied 
and the cipher read. None had more reason to 
complain of the .surveillance to which he was 
subjected than Count von dcr Goltz, the Prinssian 
Minister. Ilis weekly despatche.s to the king 
and the Prussian Clmncellor were in the Imnds 
of the police almost before the ink was dry 
on tliem, the principal ‘ ob.?erver ’ attached to the 
person of the Prussian envoy being particularly 
smart. 

It is a strange experience to wade through the 
heterogeneous mass of correspondence preserved 
to-day in the dii.sty archives in Paris. The most 
unlikely discoveries are made. All sorts of letters 
are thrown together pell-mell — letters from kings 
and queens down to letters sent by the humblest 
of their subjects. Among the lot are two epi.stles 
dated from London, bearing the signature of a 
well-knowm member of Parliament of the day, and 
nddres.sed to two sepni'a.te ladies in Paris. The 
letters are . couched in almost identical terms, 
and in each the faithless Briton as.siu'e.s his 
correspondent that he lives for her and her alone, 
the phraseology being as ardent and apparently as 
sineoro, as that of any Romeo. Had he foreseen 
that seventy years afterwards the two letters were 
to be read siile by side by the first comer ! 

If the police treated the correspondence of 
foreigners with such scant ceremony, it may oasil}’- 
be imagined they displayed even fewer scruples 
when their own compatriots were concerned. Woe 
betide the unfortunate individual w'ho fell under 
suspicion. Chateaubriand, from 1815 to 1820, 
was scarcely allowed to wink without the fact 
being consigned to writing. Two agents were 
specially told off to watch, him. Nothing in his 
house w’as i'G.sp 0 nted. Not merely his wn.stepaper- 
basket, hut the a.shes in the fireplace, and even 
the .spittoon, were carefully overhauled several 
times a da 3 ’. His relations with Madame Recamier 
troubled the police tremendously for a long time, 
though they finally concluded that there was 
nothing political underneath them. ‘She writes 
carefully scaled-up letters to him every day ; but 
be hides them away on his side so well that the 
“observers ” have not yet snooeeded in seeing one.’ 
So says tlie report. The persecution of Chateau- 
briand only ceased when he was appointed am- 
bassador, to Berlin, prior to coming to London in 
a, '.similar capacity. 

It is instructive to read Napoleon’s opinion of 
the Cabinet Noir us recorded in the memoirs of 
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Genei'al Gourgaud just published, compiled from 
the diary kept by tho hitter at St Helena. ‘The 
Paris police inspirfes more fear than it does harm. 
There is a great deal of charlatanism in connec- 
tion with it. . . . The post supplies excellent infoi’- 
mntion ; but I am not certain whether the good 
is not compen.sated by the e\-il. The French are 
so peculiar that they frequently write what they do 
not thinlc, and, in this way, one ia apt to be led 
into error.’ Plus ga change, plus c'est la mime chose, 
evidently. 


For the people who consented to serve him in 
the capacity of spie.s Napoleon had the greatest 
disdain. Speaking of iladame de Bouilld, who acted 
as one of hi.s principal policewomen, he says : 
‘ Such people are very despicable.’ 

History repeats itself, and tlie character of a 
nation is not necessarily changed because the form 
of government is differently designated. To under- 
stand much of the extraordinary course of events 
in' France of late, it is necessary to look a good 
way below the surface. 


THE EED HAT’S DA IT HUT EE. 


CHAPTER XXVr. 



|01V, wliat about the yacht?’ in- 
quired kfao Andrew. ‘ We mustn’t 
bo caught Iiere. It is impossible 
to say liow soon the troops may 
be after ns. There is a guard- 
house in Aniwa Bay ; and they 
are certain to know before long that a man has 
escaped from Dui and is heading this way.’ 

‘The yacht will be within signalling distance 
of this hut to-night at midnight,’ saiil Browne. 
‘And you can see for yourself there are some 
rockets in that corner which I can fire. Then, 
within half-an-hour, she will send a boat ashore.’ 

‘Good,’ ho said in a tone of approval. ‘Very 
good. You are the sort of man I like to do 
business with. For my part, I shall not he sorry 
to get out of thi.s.’ Pie pointed to his disguise. 

‘I dare say yon will not,’ said Browne. ‘Yon 
have succeeded wonderfully well. I cannot tell 
you how Tiuich obliged I am to yon.’ 

‘I am equally obliged to you,’ said MacAudrew, 
‘ so we can cry quits. I flatter myself that, .all 
things considered, it has been a pretty good escape ; 
but I could tell you of one or two which have 
been better. We mustn’t shout too soon, however ; 
we are not out of the avood yet.’ A.s he spoke 
he mixed himself another glass of grog and lit a 
cigar, the smoke of wliicli he puffed through his 
nose witli tlio enjoyment of a man to whom such 
a luxury had been foi'bidden for .some time past. 
Browne followed his example, ami the two men 
smoked in silence, ivhile the ex-Nihili.st snored 
on the bed in the corner. Hour after hour 
they talked on. As Browne had suspected, Mac- 
Andrew proved the most interesting companion 
in the world. His life had been one long series 
of hairbi:eadlh escapes; he had fought both for 
civilisation and against it ; had sold his services 
to native .sultans and rajahs, had penetrated into 
the most dangoroiLS places, and had met the most 
extraordinary people. Strange to relate, with it 
all, he had still preserved the air of a gentleman. 

‘Oxford man?’ asked Browne after a moment’s 
pause, without taking his eyes off the fire, and still 
speaking, in the same commonplace tone. The 


other mentioned the namo of a certain well-known 
college. Both felt that there ivns no more to be 
said, and they accordingly relapsed into silence. 

‘Rnin thing this world of ours, isn’t it?’ said 
SfacAndrew after a little while. ‘ Look at me. 
I started with everything in my favour ; eldest 
son, fine old place in the country, best of society ; 
for all I know I might have ended my days as 
a J.P. and member for my county. The Fates, 
however, were against it ; in consequence I am 
sitting here to-niglit disguised as a Russian fur- 
trader. It’s a bit of a transformation scene— 
isn’t it? I wonder what my family would say if 
they could sec me?’ 

‘ I wonder what some of my friends ^ would say 
if they could see me ? ’ continued Browne. ‘ If 
I’d been (old a year ago that I should be doing 
this sort of thing I aliould never have believed 
it. We never know what’s in store for ns — do 
we? By the way, what’s the time?’ He con- 
sulted his watch, and discovered that it only 
wanted ten minutes of twelve o’clock. ‘ In ten 
minutes we’ll firo the first rocket,’ he said. ‘It’s 
to be hoped it’s clear weather. Let us pray tluit 
there ’a not another vessel out.side, who, seeing our 
.signal, may put in and send a boat to discover 
whut i.s the matter.’ 

‘You’re quite sure that the yacht will he 
there, I .suppose ?’ said MacAiulrew. 

, ‘As sure a.s I can ho,’ replied Browne. ‘I told 
my captain to hang about at night, and to look 
round this coast at midnight, so that if we did 
signal he might be ready. Of course, there ’.s no 
saying what , may have turned up ; but we must 
hope for tlie best. How is our friend yonder ? ’ 

MacAudrew crossed the hut and bent over the 
man. lying on the bed. He was still sleeping. 

‘Poor beggar ! he is quite played out,’ said the 
other. ‘It will be a long time before 'he will 
forget his tramp with me. I had to carry him the 
la.st tliree miles on my back, like a kiddy ; and 
in that thick scrub it’s no joke, I can nssnre you.’ 

Though Browne was quite able to agree with 
him, he did not give the matter muoli considera- 
tion. He was thinking of Katherine and of the 
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lueetuig that was shortly to take place between 
the lather and daughter. At best, after what 
seemed an inflnity of waiting, the hands of his 
watch .stood at midnight. Having aequainted 
MacAndrew with his intention, he took up a 
rocket, opened the door of the lint, and went 
outside. To his intense relief the fog had drawn 
off, and the stars were shining brightly. Not a 
sound was to be heard save the sighing of the 
wind in the trees behind the lint, and the 
clinking of the ice on the northern side of the 
bay. To the southward it wa.s all clear water, 
and it was there that Mason had arranged to 
send tile boat. 

‘ To be or not be 1 ’ said Browne as he struek 
the nnitcb and applied it to the rocket. There 
was an instant’s pause, and then a tongue of fire 
flashed into the darkness, soaring np and up, 
until it broke in a myriad of coloured lights 
overhead. It seemed to Browne, while be waited 
and watched, as if the heating of his heart might 
be beard at least a mile away. Then suddenly, 
from far out at sea, caiua a flash of light, wliicb 
told him that bis signal bad been observed. 

‘ They see us,’ he cried in a tone of delight. 

‘ They are getting the boat under way by this 
time, I expect ; and in less than an hour we 
shall be on board. "VVe luid better get ready as 
soon as possible.’ With that they turned into the 
hut once more, and MaoAudrow sliook the sleeping 
man upon the bed. 

‘ Wake up, little father,’ be cried in Rnssian. 

‘ It 's time for you to say good-bye to Sag- 
Inilien.’ 

The instantaneous obedience which had so long 
been a habit with him brought the man to his 
feet immediately. Browne, however, could see 
that he scarcely realised what was req^uired of 
him. 

‘Come,’ said Browne, ‘it is time for us to be 
off. Your daughter is anxiously awaiting you.’ 

‘Ah, to be sure— to be sure,’ replied the other 
in French. ‘My dear daughter. Forgive me if 
1 do not seem to realise that I shall see her so 
soon. Is it possible slie will know me after all 
these long years'? When last I saw her she was 
but a little child.’ 

‘Her heart, however, is the .same,’ said Browne. 
‘I can assure you that she has treasured your 
memory as few daughters would have, done. 
Indeed, it is to her, more than any one else, that 
you owe your escape. But for her endeavours 
you would be in.Dui now. But let us be off j 
we are wasting our time talking here when we 
should be making ourselves scarce.’ 

‘But what about these tbing.s?’ said MacAndrew, 
pointing to the books on the table, the crockery . 
on the shelf, and the hundred and one; other 
things in, the lutt. ; ‘What do you intend domg 
with them ?’ 

; ‘ I scarcely know,’ replied Browne. ,‘ The better J 
plan woiild be for ns to take with us wliat we ' 


can carry and leave the rest. If they are of no 
other use, they will at lea.st give whoever finds 
them something to think about.’ 

‘I wish him joy of bis gues.ses,’ said MacAndrew 
as be led the old man out of the but. 

Browne remained behind to put out the lamp. 
As he did so a smile passed over his face. How 
foolish it seemed to be taking precautions, when 
be would, in all human probability, never see 
the place again ! The fire upon the hearth was 
burning merrily. Little by little it would grow 
smallei', tlie flames would die down, a mass of 
glowing embers would follow, then it would 
gradually grow black, and connection with the 
place would be done for ever and a day. Out- 
side it wa.s all brilliant starlight, and for tlii.s 
reason they were able easily to pick their way 
down the |)ath towards the place where Oaptain 
Mason had promi.sed to have the boat. 

So weak was the old man, however, that it took 
something like liaif-an-himr to overcome even the 
short distance they bad to go. He could scarcely 
have done as much bad not MacAndrew and 
Browne lent him their support. At last they 
reached the water’s edge, where, to their joy, they 
found the boat awaiting them. 

‘ Is that you, Phillip.s?’ inquired Browne. 

‘Yes, sir, it’s me,’ the third mate replied. 
‘ Captain Mason sent us away directly your signal 
was sighted,’ 

‘That’.s right,’ said Browne. ‘Now, just keep 
your boat steady while we help this gentleman 
aboard.’ 

The boat’s crew did their be.st to keep her in 
position while MacAndrew and Browne lifted 
Monsieur Petrovitch hi. It was a difficult busi- 
ne.ss, but at last they succeeded ; then, pushing 
her oil', tliey started for the yacht. For some 
time not a word was spoken. MacAndrew bad 
evidently bls own thoughts to occupy him ; 
Katherine’s father sat in a buddled-up condition ; 
wliile Browne was filled with a nervousness that 
he could neither ex2jhun nor dispel. 

At hist they reached tlie, yacht and drew up 
at the foot of the aocoimnodation-ladder. Looking 
np the side, Browne could see Captain Mason, 
Jimmy Foote, and Maas leaning over watching 
them. It had- been previously arranged that the 
meeting between the father and daughter should 
, take place in the deck-house, not on the deck 
itself. 

‘Is he strong enough to walk up?’ the captain 
inquired of Browne. ‘ If not, shall I semi a 
couple of hands down to carry him?’ 

, .‘I think we can manage it between u.s,’ said 
Browne ; and accordingly bo and MacAndrew, 
assisted by the mate, lifted the sick man on to 
the ladder, and half-dragged, luilf-carricil hiui up 
to the deck above. 

‘ Where is Miss Petrovitch?’ Browne inquired 
when they reached: the deck. 

‘In tlie hou.se, sir,’ the captain replied. ‘We 
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thought she would prefer to he alone there. She 
knows that you have arrived.’ 

‘ In tliat case I will take you to her at once,’ 
said Browne to the old man, and slipping hia 
arm through liis, ho led him towards the place 
in question. When he pushed open the door he 
assisted tlie old man to enter ; and, having done 
so, found liimself face to face with Katherine. 
She was deadly pale, and was trembling violently. 
Madtune Bernstein was also pre,sent ; and, if such 
a thing were pos.sible, the latter was perhaps the 
more agitated of the two. Indeed, Browne found 
his own voice failing him as he said, ‘Katherine, 

I have brought you your father ! ’ 

There was a moment’s hesitation, though what 
occasioned it is difficult to say. Tlien Katherine 
advanced and ki.s3cd her father. Slie had often 
pictured thi.s moment and thought of the joy .she 
would feel in welcoming him back to freedom. 
Now, however, that it had come it seemed as if 
she could say nothing. 

‘Father,’ she said at last, ‘thank Heaven yon 
have e.scaped.’ She looked at him, and as she did 
so Browne noticed the change that came over her 
face. It was as if she had found herself con- 
fronted with some one she did not expect to see. 
And yet she tried hard not to let the others see 
her sm‘pri.se. 

‘ .Katherine, my daughter,’ said the old man, ‘ do 
you remember me?’ 

‘ Sliould I be likely to forget 1 ’ said Katherine. 
‘Though r was such a little child when you 
went away, I can remember that terrible night 
perfectly.’ 

Here Madame Bernstein interposed, with tears 
streaming clown her face. ‘ Stefan,’ she sobbed, 
‘Heaven be thanked you have at last come back 
to us !,’ 

Thinking it would bo as well if lie left tliem 
to thenrselves for a short time, Browne stepped 
out of the house on to the clock, and closed the 
door behind liim. He found MacAndrew, Maas, 
and Jimmy Foote standing together near the saloon 
companiou-ladder. 

‘ Welcome back again,’ said Jimmy, advancing 
with outstretched hand. ‘ By Jove 1 old man, you 
must have had a hard time of it. But you have 
succeeded in your undertaking, and that’s tlie 
great thing, after all — is it not ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I have succeeded,’ said Browne, in the 
tone of a man who is not quite certain whether 
lie has or not. ‘Now, tlie qiie.stion for our con- 
sideration is what we ought to do. What do 
you say, MacAndrew ; and you, Maas ? ’ 

‘ If I were in your place I would get away as 
soon as po.s.sible,’ answered the former. 

‘I agree with you,’ .said Jimmy. ‘By Jove! 
I do.’ 

‘ I cannot say that I do,’ added Maas. ‘ In the 
first place, yon must remember where you are. 
This is an , e.xtremcly dangerous coast about here, 
and if anything goes wrong and your boat rums. 


ashore, the man you have come to re.seue will be 
no better off than he was before, If I were in 
your place, Browne— and I’m sure Captain Mason 
will agree with me— I should postpone your 
departure until to-morrow morning. There’s 
nothing like having plenty of daylight in matters 
of thi.s sort.’ 

Browne scarcely knew what to say. He was 
naturally very auxioas to get away ; at the .same 
time he wa,s quite aware of the dangers of the 
seas in which liis boat wa.s just at that time, 
lie accordingly went forward and argued it out 
with Mason, whom he found of very much the 
same opinion as Maa.s. 

‘We have not much to risk, sir, by waiting,’ 
said that gentleman ; ‘and, as far as I can see, 
we’ve everything to gain. A very strong current 
sets from the norrard ; and, a.s you can .see for 
yourself, a fog i.s coming up. I don’t miiiil 
telling you, sir, I’ve no fancy for manoeuvring 
about here in the dark.’ 

‘Then you think it would be wiser for us to 
remain at anchor until daylight?’ said Browne. 

‘ If yon ask me to be candid with you,’ the 
skipper replied, ‘I must say I do, sir.’ 

‘ Very good, then,’ said Browne. ‘ In. that ca,se 
we will remain.’ Without further discussion he 
made his way to the smoking-room, where he 
nnnouuced to those assembled there that the 
yacht would not get under way till morning. 

‘ ’Pon my word, Browne, I think you ’re right,’ 
said Maas. ‘You don’t want to run any risks, 
do you? You’ll be jinst as safe here, if not safer, 
than you would be outside.’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that,’ said Jimmy; and 
then, for some reason not specified, a sudden 
silence fell upon the party. 

A quarter of an hour later Browne made his 
waj' to the deok-hou.se again. He found Katherine 
and her father alone together, the man fast asleep 
and the girl knooling by his side. 

‘ Dearest,’ said Katherine softly as she ro.se and 
crossed the cabin to meet her lover, ‘I have not 
thanked you j^et for all yon have done for — for 
him and for me,’ 

She paused towards the end of her speech, as 
if she scarcely knew how to express her.se}f ; and 
Browne, for whom her every action, had some 
significance, rvas quick to notice it. 

‘ What is the matter, dear ? ’ he asked. ‘ Why 
do you look so sadly at me?’ 

She was about to nuswer, but she changed her 
mind. 

‘Sad?’ she whispered, as if surprised. ‘Why 
should I he sad? I should surely be the happiest 
girl in the world to-niglit.’ 

‘ But you are not,’ he answered. ‘ I can see 
you’re unhappy. Come, dear, tell me everytliiiig. 
You are grieved, I suppose, at finding your father 
so changed ? la not that so ? ’ 

‘ Partly,’ she answered in a whisper ; and then, 
for some reason of her own, she added quietly, 
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‘ but madiium recugiiised him at ouee, though she 
had uot seiiii him ior so many years. My poor 
father, how nuioh he has suliereJ!’ 

Browne condoled until her, and ultimately 
succeeded in inducing her to retire to her cabin, 
aasiu'iiig lier tliat MaoAudrew and himself would 
in tunia watch by her father’s side until inorniug. 

‘How good you are!’ she said, and kissed him 
softly. Then, with another glance at the huddled- 
up figure in the easy-chair, hut without kissing 
him, as Browne had quite expected she would do, 
she turned and left the cabin. 

It was just two o’clock, and n bitterly cold 
morning. Tliougli Browne had declared that 
MacAuJrew would share his vigil with him, he 
was not telling the truth, knowing tliiit the other 
must be worn out alter his travels of the last 
few days. For this reason he persuaded Jimmy 
to take him below, and to get him to bed at 
once. Then he liimself returned to the deck- 
house, and set to work to nmko Katherine’s 
father us cumiurtable as po.s.sihle for the night. 


Just after daylight Browne was awakened by 
a knocking at the door. He crossed and opened 
it. It proved to be the captain. He was plainly 
under the iniiuence of intense excitement. 

‘I don’t know how to tell you, sir,’ he said. 
‘I assure you I would uot have had it happened 
for worlds. I have never been so upset in my 
life by unythiiig.’ 

‘ But what has happened 1 ' inquired Browne, 
with a sudden sinking at his heart. 

‘ Something has gone wrong in the engine-room,’ 
replied the captain, ‘ and until it has been repaired 
it will be impossible for us to get under way.’ 

At that instant the second ottieer appeared, and 
touched the captain on the shoulder, saying some- 
thing in an undertone. 

‘What is it?’ asked Browne. ‘What else is 
wrong ? ’ 

‘He reports that a man-o’-war can be just 
descried upon the horizon, and he thinks she is 
a Russian ! ’ 

(To he continued.) 
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as 


OLOIJR is perhaps the surest guide 
■we possess to the quality of all 
marketable commodities, from milk 
to whisky, or from butter to white- 
lead. More than this, colour is an 
index of health and oven of good- 
witness the term ‘hluc-blooded’ 


applied to the old nobility, although why blue 
rather than red blood should be considered ari.s- 
toeratio has long been a mystery to us. Our sense 
of smell should be quite as good or even a better 
guide than our sense of colour; hut, probably 
through living in ovil-smelling cities where a 
retined sense of smell would bo distinctly iiicou- 
venient, we have lost tiie use of our olfactoi’v organs 
to a great extent. The appreciation of colour,, 
especially of small differences in , colour, varies 
greatlyirom one individual to another ; but colour- 
blindness is much less common than is generally 
suppo.sed. Consequently, colour is used very largely 
in dj.scrimiiiating between different qualities of a 
particular material, and with very good reason, as 
we .shall see. So much have colours become asso- 
ciated in the public mind witli certain products— not , 
necessarily coloured— that it has become necessary 
to colour them artificially to please the public taste.. 
Rum ill the olden days owed its rich red-brown 
colour to the :Ocoa.sional boiling over ,of the liquor : 
in the crude stills of the period. Nowadays ruui, as ' 
It leaves the still, is pertectly colourless ; but as it 
would be considered a foolish joke to oU'er water- 
wluto rum . for sale, the spirit is, .coloured arti- 
ficially. Brandy is coloured with caramel; vyliisfiy 
id coloured by. maturing in a sherry cask or by 
the addition, :of caramel. Vinegar u,sed. to he made 


from malt, and owed its colour to the caramel 
in the malt, but now the greater portion of it is 
made by diluting pyroligneous acid aud colouring 
with caramel ; even the better-class vinegar is 
made largely from damaged rice aud other grain, 
with a little malt introduced ju.st to swear by, and 
the whole coloured with caramel. Londoners have 
got .so into the liabit of drinking poor milk coloured 
with anatta, containing an extra dose for the pro- 
duct of the cow ‘specially kept for invalids and', 
nurserie,s,’ that they refuse to regard the natural 
uueoloured lacteal fluid as geiiuiue. 

The only practical instrument devised for measur- 
ing colour i.s the inguniuus tiutumeter of Mr J. W. 
Lovihond, a short description of which appeared 
in Ohaniberis Journal for February 1890. In this 
instrunieut the colour of a substance or liquid is 
matched against standard-coloured glasses, which are 
graduated from colourless glass up to the strongest 
tone, that can he graded accurately. Three series— 
ilauiely, a red, a yellow, and a blue— have been 
found sufficient for all purposes. The system is 
very logical— equal tones of the red, yellow, 
and blue, standards giving neutral gray; equal 
combinations of red and yellow produce orange ; 
yellow and blue produce green ; aud blue and red 
pyodiico violet— so that by means , of the three 
series of standards any colour can be matched 
aud recoi'ded.; 

Since our lust article was written, Mr 'Lovihond 
has applied his discovery of colour-curves to the 
■ examination of a niuuber of; substances with very 
interesting resiilte. Naturally eiiough his owii 
industry of brewing has taken up a large share of 
attention, afid it lias been found that not only can 
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tile ooloiu'-produciiig properties of a malt — ^so im- 
portaut a factor in iiuikiiig pale ales — be gauged 
to a iiiboty, but the actual beliaviour of the malt iu 
brewing, and the keeping properties of the beer 
made from it, can be foi'etold with certainty. The 
secrets of the mult that has been overheated uiid 
quenched with cold water, and of the malt that has 
been unevenly dried and faked, all come out in the 
colour-curves. Chemical analysis even is unable to 
detect the difference.s between malts that the deli- 
cacy of tlie colour-curve will render visible. It is 
possible by means of the curves to tell whether a 
whisky has been matured in a sherry cask or has 
been coloured by canimel. The method has been 
applied to cai'iuuel itself, and it has been found 
that the yellow colour is the important constituent, 
not the blackness. 

Dr George Oliver has applied the system to the 
measurement of the red colouring matter of blood, 
and gave a full account of the nietliod, which is now 
iu use at moat of the hospitals and universities, in 
the Crooiiian Lectures before the Royal College of 
Physicians of London last year. It is this red 
colouring matter that conveys the oxygen from the 
lung.s to wherever it i.s required iu the body, and 
the general health depends largely on the prosouee 
of the correct amount of this material iu the blood. 
An excess generally indicates gout, whilst a de- 
fioieuoy causes the disease known as aiisemia, so 
eoinmon amongst young women. It is painful to 
look down the scale of the curve and see what a 
pitiful condition it is pitssible to be reduoed to by 
antemia, So delicate is the method that the varia- 
tions iu the blood between breakfast and bedtime 
can be traced quite easily. During the day a con- 
tinual destruction of the red corpuscles is going on, 
and thi.s delloit is made up during sleep. Amongst 
other interesting things, Dr Oliver found that he 
and a companion who assi.sted him were as healthy 
in London as they were in Switterlaud, taking the 
state of the blood as a criterion. His experiments 
wore made twice a day for a considerable length 
of time, and the condition of his blood improved 


steadily the whole time, from which it would appear 
that a little systematic blood-letting is good for 
the constitution. 

Another service the tintometer seems likely to do 
to the medical and other profe.s.siou3 is to attach 
definite names to definite colours, by riieans of a 
little intercliangeahle set of standards ; so that when 
an individual says that a particular substance was 
blue-green, every one interested in the matter will 
know what he means. At pre.sent definitions of 
colours are most vague and heterogeneou.s. What 
one person calls red another terms scarlet ; what 
one calls violet another calls blue ; and so on. Y'e 
frequently hear a colour described as being, for 
instance, a ‘ dirty -gioenish ’ or ‘ bluish-white,’ which 
is quite meaningless. The itse of the tintometer 
stamhu'Js is the only available method for convey- 
. ing a conception of colour from one individual to 
another. 

Many fresh applications for the tintometer have 
arisen during the last two years. The London 
County Council, the Liverpool Corporation, and the 
Massachusetts Board of Health use tlie instrument 
for controlling and registering the state of the rivers 
and the water-supply. The colours of our postage- 
stamps are kept to a constant standard by means 
of the tintometer, and it seeims likely to be used by 
philatelists for fl.xing .standards of colour for diU'erent 
issues of stamps. The value of rosin depends on 
its paleness, and the tintometer is being substituted 
for tlie old standanls, which soon became useless 
through fading. Tanners are using it for checking 
the value of their extracts ; papermakers, book- 
. binders, and others for keeping the colours of their 
materials constant. The instrument is employed in 
several kinds of scientific uud industrial research, 
for it is found that colour and quality go hand-in- 
haud, the colour-curve of a substance being as 
characteristic of it as its physical structure. It is 
seldom that what was in the first instance a rich 
man’s hobby conquers such a wide field of indus- 
trial and seieutilic usefulness a.s has been won by 
the tintometer. 


Fli 0 M M A JUBA T O O M D UB MAN. 

By T'. B. Towsshehu. 



,0 learn from yonr enemie.s is a 
maxim wliich has lost none of its 
force down to the present day ;. 
and it interests every one amongst, 
us to know whether the British 
army is iu the hands of men who 
are capable of profiting by the lessons that from 
time to time are rudely administered to ns by 
our fue.3. Most of ns remember only' too well the 
short-lived English domination in the Transvaal 
during the later part of the seventies, as well as 
the way in which inisfortime seemed to dog the, 
step.s of: those on whose shoulders fell the burden 


of upholding it there. We had found the 
country in a bankrupt condition, and had restored 
its finances; we had found it threatened by the 
formidable Zulu monarch, with his army of fifty 
thousand fighting savages, thoroughly drilled and 
in a state of high military ofiieiuncy. After a 
desperate struggle, in which we suffered some 
very severe losses, iucluiling the battle of Isandula, 
where our camp was taken and the whole of its 
defenders slaughtered, the British arms finally 
achieved a conipilete but hard-won triumph. We 
had broken the power of Cetewayo, and dispersed 
, his regimenta of ‘celibate, man-destroying gladi- 
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atora,’ to use the phraae in which Sir Bartle 
Frere once described his justly-dreaded impis. 
Subsec|uently, in the Transvaal itself, we had 
overthrown Secocoeiii, a powerful native chief 
who had successfully defied the Boer Government ; 
while enterprising British tradera had supplied 
an abundance of excellent sporting rifles to the 
people of the country, who earned not a little 
money hy shooting down the game with them. 
In brief, we had removed one hy one every 
obstacle to a revolt on the part of the emigrant 
farmers, who made uii the hulk of the population 
of the Transvaal outside the towns. 

The revolt followed, as might have been ex- 
pected. It broke out in the month of December 
1880, during the warm Bumnier of the .southern 
hemispliere, and it came to an end with the peace 
that was concluded after the disa.strou3 battle of 
Majuba Mountain on February 26, 1881. Tlic 
tale of misfortune begins with the affair of 
Bronkei'spruit in December. The 94th Eegimeiit, 
forming a part of the British garrison of tlie 
Transvaal, iiad been ordered to oouceiitrate at 
Pretoria, and was on the march thither. No 
actual fighting had as yet taken place ; but the 
Boers had held a mass meeting, proclaimed a 
republic, and announced that tliey were going to 
begin. At Bronker.spruit they laid a carefully 
prepared ambush along the road hy which the 
94th were advancing, and awaited their victims. 
The British colonel had been warned to look 
out for traps; hut, as far as can now be known, 
he had no idea that these sharp-shooting farmers 
were really in earnest, and he failed to profit by 
the warning. The 94th were strung out for half a 
mile along the road; the weather was hot, and 
many of tlie soldiers had put their rifles in the 
wagons ; in short, the march was conducted as 
if in a time of profound peace. At a certain 
■spot tlie long column was halted by a Boer patrol. 
There was a brief colloquy between the coloiicd 
and the Boers ; they ordered him to go back, 
and he refused. Nobody .seems to have noticed 
the amhuslied riflemen, or to have observed the 
little heaps of stones with which tUe-se skilled 
hunters of wild game, old hands at shooting over 
tile hare veldt, , had thoughtfully marked out 
beforehand at one hundred, one luiudred and 
fifty, and two hundred yards, their e.xact dis- 
tance from their intended targets. , The . Boer 
rifles cracked, and in twenty minutes all the 
offloers. and half the British troops were shot 
down, and the ■ rest were made prisoners ; the 
loss on tlie side of the farmers was , almost nil. 
As a AVestern American crudely observed, it 
was a case of a lot of first-olas.s frontiersmen 
taking in a . crowd of teuderfeet out, of the 
wet. It was a terribly severe lesson that in;, the 
face of a possible enemy a soldier must, never; .he 
off his guard. ■ ^ ■ . ' 

After the Bronkerapniit , disaster the . vyhole 
country was up. All the British garrisoiis hi the 


Transvaal were beleaguered by the Boers ; and one 
garrison, Potcliefstrooin, was known both by them 
and by Sir George Pomeroy Colley, the general 
in command in Natal, to he short of provisions. 
Colley gallantly determined to cut liis ivay in, if 
' possible, and relieve it. He knew ivell enough 
that ere long an army from overseas must be 
sent to retrieve tlie honour of tlie British arms ; 
hilt he was also aware that it must inevitably 
arrive too late to save Potoliefstroom, The Boers 
had occupied Luiiig’s Nek, the pass leading into 
the Transvaal from Natal ; anil, with the small 
British force he had at hi.s command, he hoped 
to he able to dislodge them and clear the road. 
General Colley was considered to bo one of the 
very best officers in the British army. He had 
had some experience of actual fighting in China, 
and he had exhibited e.xtraordinary skill and 
courage and resource in the very difficult task of 
organising the transport in the Ashanti campaign. 
He certainly could not be called a novice in 
war. But imfortunately there was one tiling of 
which all his previous e.xperieiice had tiiuglit Iiini 
nothing, and that was how to fight against good 
shots armed with modern breech-loaders. 

On Jiimuiry 28, 1881, Colley moved upon Laing’s 
Nek with about eleven liundred men and six 
guns. Tlie force of Boers opposed to him is saii.i 
by Alfred Aylward, w'lio appears to have acted as 
their military secretary, to have numbered four- 
teen. luiudred and thirty-seven, under Generals 
Joubert and Smidt. The Boers had no , guns, and 
dreaded artillery lire more than anytliing else ; 
accordingly, they dug some dummy trenches in 
soft groiiiid on a coiisplouoiis , part of the Nek, 
and then jiuIicioii.s]y disposed thomselvos in safety 
elsewhere. Colley’s guns opened fire at a mile 
and a half, and appear to have principally occu- 
pied themselves in slielling the empty trenches, 
an, according to Alfred Aylward, no one ivas hurt 
or even frightened by the cainionado. It may be 
noted that Alfred Ayhvard’s figures are not con- 
tradicted by Sir William Butler in the Life of 
Sir George C’olleymhkh he has recently published ; 
and, indeed, with reference to this iiarticiilar 
action. General Colley himself deplores the in- 
efi'ectiveness of his artillery practice in one of 
the letters printed by his biograplier. 

Posting the naval brigade, with the rocket 
apparatus and some of thcf eoth Rifles, in an 
enclosed ground, wdiere they were under cover, 
and keeping about half his force in reserve, 
Colley despatched five companies of the 58th 
Regiment, niimbering four hundred and eighty 
. bayonets, together with about a hundred mounted 
men, to assault : the left of the Boer lines. In 
broad dayliglifc, the foot advanced in column of 
companies across the open ground and np the 
liili, against nearly thrice their own nuniber of 
the , best shots in the world, who were under 
cover and armed: with good modern rifles. The 
charge of the Dervish: host at Omdiirmun was not 
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so gallant or so futile. In a few minutes the 
handful of mounted men were scattered, and one- 
third of the 58tli lay dead or wounded on that 
bloody slope. The survivors drew off, re-fornied 
their shattered lines behind the 60th Rifles, and 
retired in good order. The Boer los.s is said to 
have been two. It was inugnificeut, but it was 
not war. It proved, if any proof were needed, 
that for infantry in column to charge in broad 
daylight works thus strongly held by resolute 
men who can handle breech-loaders is to court 
ruin and disaster. 

After Ltiing’s Nek the exultant Boers threat- 
ened Colley’s communications, and on 8th Feb- 
ruary he sallied out from his camp at Mount 
Prospect to clear the road in his rear. This time 
he took witli liini five companies of the 60th 
Rifles — who, being in reserve, had not been cut 
>ip at Laing’s Nek — ^and four guns, together with 
thirty-eight mounted men. A few miles from 
camp ha left a half-company and two guns to 
guard the drifts of the Hooded Ingogo River, and 
11 mile or two farther on he encountered a strong 
party of Boer.?. With a confidence begotten of 
their easy victory at Laing’s Nek, the Boers did 
not wait to he attacked, but, without hesitation, 
assumed the offensive. Colley took up a position 
on a flat-topped hill, and stood on Ids defence, 
having now about three hundred men and two 
guns with him. According to Alfred Aylward, 
the Boer patrol numbered one hundred and sixty- 
seven. The Boers took cover all round the liill, 
and a prolonged rifle duel ensued betu'oeu the 
two forces. Avoiding the British tactic.? at Laiiig’s 
Nek, the conditions of which were exactly reversed 
upon this occasion, the Boers refrained from any 
attempt to take the hill by direct assault in a 
body ; but as independent sharp-shooters they kept 
up an incessant rifle fire until near nightfall. In 
accuracy of sliooting, and in the skill witli which 
they sheltered themselves, they proved to he 
superior to the defenders of tlie hill. Tliey drew 
off at last with a loss of twelve killed and four- 
teen wounded ; but tlie defenders liad actually 
lost six times as many. The sharp-shooting 
sldrmishers had put no lc.ss than half the force 
they wore attacking hors da combat. After the 
withdrawal of the Boers, Colley, who.9e horses 
were nearly all killed, with great difficulty 
succeeded in saving the guns, dotted all over as 
they were with tlie splashes of the Boer bullets ; 
and, by a desperate niglit-raaroh, he regained bis 
camp under cover of darkness with tlie remnant 
of his foroe-s. England had to learn by bitter 
experience that valour without good shooting is 
hut a waste of tlie lives of her bravest sons. The 
spirit and staunchne,s,s of the British troops were 
admirable; and Colley’s own letters warmly 
acknowledge tlie fact. But as shots they were 
completely outclas,sed. 

Reinforcements now began to arrive. Colley’s 
force at the front, which liad suffered so heavily 


in these two eiigageiiients, was strengthened by 
the arrival of the 92d Highlanders, fresh from 
their victories in Afghanistan ; and with them ha 
resumed the offensive. This time he decided to 
avoid making a direct attempt on Laiiig’s Nek, 
and aimed at turning that po.sition by occupying 
the Majuba Mountain, wliith overhung the pass 
on the soutli-west. After Laiiig’s Nek, Colley hail 
promised the survivors of the 58th to give them 
another chance of trying conclusions with their 
opponents; and to seize Majuba he took with him 
a force composed of three companies of the 92d, 
two of the flSth, and two of the 60th, supple- 
mented as before by a naval contingent. By a 
skilful and' daring niiirch, on the night of 25th 
Fehniary, he occupied, without opposition, thi,s 
post of vantage, which appeared to him inipreg- 
nahle. ‘ We could .stay here for ever,’ he remarked 
to his chief of staff when daylight revealed the 
nature of the ground on which they stood ; and 
he sat down in fancied security to hold it till 
further reinforcements should arrive, intending 
then to make with their aid a ooinhiiied move- 
ment against the Nek. But, unfortunately for 
Colley, the position he had seized was not so 
strong as he had imagined. The Majuba Mountain 
was what Western Americans would call a belted 
mesa: it was a flat-topped, or rather a saucer- 
topiped height, with a belt of perpendicular cliff 
running round it a little below the summit, 
broken only here and tliere by a few • gullies, 
tlirougli which access to the summit might be 
gained from the lower slopes. These lower slopes 
were steep, and the upper parts of them were 
screened from view from the summit by being 
below tlie belt of cliff which looked .so formidable 
to the eye. Technically speaking, they were 
‘dead’ ground. 

In liis fancied security, Colley omitted to fortify 
hi.s po.sitio)i, the very error wliich two years 
before had led to the disaster of Lsandula. Pie 
allowed his staff to distribute most of his men 
around the rim of the saucer-shaped husiii, where 
they contented themselves with piling up little 
heap.s of stones to lie clown behind. ‘ Oh, it ’s all 
right, sir;, it ’a good enough for what wo .shall 
want up here,’ said a Highlander ooiifideiitly to 
an observer who suggested that such a protection 
was hardly sufficient ; and against a distant enemy 
perhaps the man was right. The idea of the 
Boers oven attempting to take such a poisitioii by 
storm appeared preposterous. 

Alas ! it ivas not so preposterous as it seemed. 
As soon as daylight revealed to the force holding 
Laing’s Nek that their flank was threatened, they 
began indeed to prepare to send their wagons to 
the rear ; but they determined also before retreat- 
ing to try the effect of a direct assault upon 
.Majuba. ; According to the account given by 
General Sir William Butler, some of the Pligh- 
landers showed themselves boldly on, the sky-line 
in the morning light, shaking their fists defiantly 
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at tlio liostile camp, wluoli lay two tliousand feet 
below, and of vvliioh they could now see every 
detail. ‘Come up liere, you beggars,' tliey cried; 
and if Alfred Aylward may be trusted, two 
biuidred and tweuty-tlirce Boer.s accepted tbe 
invitation. Part of tlie Boer assailants took cover 
at once witli tlieir usual skill, and opened a long- 
range fire on the summit of Majuba. This fire 
did but little execution, though a single shot at 
nine hundred yards mortally wounded the brave 
Eomilly, commander of the naval contingent. But, 
generally speaking, the defenders of the hill. took 
good care not to expose themselves unnecessarily 
to the inarksuuinsldp of the Boens, with the result 
that the actual loss inflicted by the long-range fire 
was small. Though the Boers kept it up inces- 
santly all that long summer’s luurniug, scarcely 
any one except poor lloniilly was touched. 

Nevertheless, the Boers were not throwing away 
their powder for nothing. They succeeded in 
their object of compelling tbe defenders of the 
hill to keep closely under shelter, and prevented 
them from ohserviug what happened, on the slopes 
below the encircling girdle of clilf. Protected 
thus by the lire of their companion.s, small parties 
of Bour,s wore creeping as stealthily as deer- 
stalkers over wide spaces of the mountain-side 
where the clilf wall above screened them both 
from tlie sight ami from the fire of the defenders. 
Sliv William Butler gives an excellent map, shaded 
So as to oxliibit clearly the ‘dead’ portions of the 
hillside across which these experienced hunters 
made their way uuohsei'vecl. So stealthy and 
so cautious were they that they took the whole 
morning over their stalk j hut their caution and 
skill were crowned with perfect success. At one 
part of the cirouniference of Majuba there is a 
little outlying Jeopjo, ov peak, which is really 
the key of the position. With unerring in-stinct 
one of. the Boer leaders made for this point. 
According to Sir William Butler, ho had ahout 
sixty men with him; and when he arrived quite 
near it, with las party still undiscovered, he 
detected a picket of several soldier's, who were 
standing in an expo.sed position, uncouscious of 
the near neighbourhood of their foes. The Boer 
leader ordered a numher of his men to hold their 
rifles at the .‘ present,’ step back out of cover, and 
fire a rapid volley. . The nianosUvro was. skilfully 
executed ; the -whole picket was .clean swept away, 
and in a -few ' ruinutes more the Boers had got 
the key of the po.sition in their hand, s. By this 
success they had turned the left, of the British 
troops, who were holding the northern face of 
the rim, and took them in the flank. The troops, 
thus suddenly surprised, fell hack from the; 'rim, 
and immediately other parties, of . Boers rushed 
up by another ga2J, . and , seized the 'abandpued 
positions.. Praotically, Majuba wak' taken by' siif-., 
liiise. Till vtlie : enemy were actually oii the: 'top 
the general and. his staff never dreained .that' they ■ 
ooiikl lose; .the lull. But, once estahlishe'd ,oh the 


summit, the rapid and accurate fire of the Boers 
swept away the defenders. It seems as if no 
provision had been made for the unexpected con- 
tingency of the hill being stormed ; no second 
line of defence had heeii provided, and such 
resei'ves as e.xisted were either not ready or 
could Jiot he got into jjlace at the critical 
moment ; and a general sauve qui pent followed. 
It is a scene that one does not care to think 
ahout. Colley, eudeavouriug to I’ally his broken 
lines, desiiairingly fronted the hailstorm of bullets 
that mowed down his men, and fell with his 
face to the foe. Nearly half the British force 
were killed, wounded, or made i)risoners. The 
Boer lo3.ses are given by Sir William Butler at 
six, of whom only one was killed. Here indeed 
was a lesson to every commander to secure his 
Weak jjoiiit. Like every other post of vantage, 
Majuba Hill had its vulnerable spot, and that 
spot was neither sufficiently fortified nor guarded. 

There is one other matter that should be 
mentioned. The absurdly small lus.s inflicted on 
the 3uen who stormed Majuba would ho incredible 
hut for one rea.sou. It has been already observed 
that the fire which covered the stealthy advance 
of the stormers was all at long range. The 
British soldiers replying to it fired also at the 
same range ; nor need we he surprised that, 
ugaiiist an enemy so skilled in selecting sheltered 
ijositions, their fire did not effect luuch.. But, as 
it was a long-range duel, they were of course 
compelled to raise their sights, with the result 
that when they were suddenly rushed by the 
Boer storming-partie.s they all had the sights of 
tlieir Miuiiiiis set to live , and six hundred yards 
elevution ; hut the stormers were at puint-hlauk 
distance. Consequently, the volleys fired at close 
quarters by the defenders of the hill went harm- 
lessly over the heads of their assailants. Proof 
of this was found in the hundreds of rifles 
jiicked iq) by the victura after the action was 
over, all of which, by their account, had the long- 
range sights raised. So ive may add yet another 
lesson, and that is the ueces.sity of perfect fire- 
control on the jial't of the officer immediately in 
charge of the firing line. The best-aimed volleys 
tired witliout strict attention to the regulation of 
the sighting are only too likely to waste them- 
selves in ehipty air. 

'■ With Majuba hostilities came to a staud.still. 
That Svell-equipped army, indeed, for which 
Colley had hoped arrived in South Africa after 
his fall ; hut it wa.s not allo-wed to retrieve the 
tarnislied glory of the Bi'itish arm.s. I’or good or 
for evil, a qieacB was made, which doubtle.ss, seemed 
to he houourable and satisfactory to those who 
were , re.spon.Sihle for it, believiiig as they did 
that. to. continue the war would involve lus in the 
.sill, of hlodd-guiltiness, However, the remote con- 
.sequenoe.s of ; our actions are often far other than 
we expect ; and tlffi juany and bloody battles \ra 
have fought isiuce then ; in Egypt and the Boudan, 
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down to the recent recouquest of Khartoum, may 
be traced to the loss of prestige that uiiqueHtioii- 
ably followed the disasters iu South Africa. The 
belief that the power of England might be defied 
with impunity emboldened Aiabi Pasha to head 
a military revolt against our proUg^, the Khedive, 
at Cairo. He w'as' woefully undeceived by the 
cru.shiiig British victory at Tel-el-Kebir in 1882, 
the very iie-vt year after Majuba. The leissoiis 
taught in South Africa had been laid to heart. 
True, at Tel-el-Kebir works held by riflemen 
were assaulted by infantry iu front ; hut the 
infantry were brought close up to their objective 
under Cover of night ; and it was known that the 
Arabi.sts were no such marksmen as the Boers. 
And now it was the Arabist rilles that were 
picked up iu hundreds after the victory, sighted 
for an idle long-range fire by the express orders 
of their leader ; while it was a Briti.sh regiment 
that attacked in rushes, halting every fifty yards 
to fire volleys at a stated range fixed by their 
musketry instructor. One dure not say that the 
mistakes made iu South Africa will never be 
repeated. To err is human ; and we have high 


authority for saying that he is the best general 
who makes fewest bluuder.s. But it becomes 
possible to look forward hopefully to the future 
if our leaders show that tliey do not despise the 
lessons of experience. The late campaign in the 
Soudan would .seem to iiidicute that these have 
at last been laid to heart, and the re.sult lues been 
in gratifying contrast to the failuruB of 1881. 
Failures they were, and the fact must be ac- 
knowledged ; j'et iu speaking of them we would 
guard ourselves from u.sing any language that may 
seem to reliect upon tlie devoted men who oil field 
after field have laid down their lives iu the service 
of tlieir country.. As the thought of the lonely 
graves that mark their last resting-place rises 
before tlie iniud, one .seems to behold the pallid 
line of ghosts, the vielims of the war-god : 

Sloivly comes a, shadowy train, 

Souls of warriors brave iu vain. 

It was not all iu vain that they fought and 
fell, if those who come after them have striven, 
under happier au.spice.s, to surpass them in 
skill and not to fall short of them iu valour. 


THE LOATHLY SAUHIAK 

By John Mackhs, Author of They that Sit in Darkness, i&c. 


to the ravages of the wild 
ks amongst my horsellesh, I 
! suli'ered moat I'rom alligators ; 
there is nothing that lives I 
3 loathe and stand iu fear of 
1 those horrible saurians. A 
six years’ close and unbroken acquaintance with 
them has iu no way overcome uiy prejudice — 
indeed, the reverse, They nut oidy cost mo yearly 
iiuiny pounds sterling in horsellesh, but .they were 
a cuiitiiiual menace to my own personal safet}% 
The following is perhaps tlie closest call I ever 
had with those truly diabolical oreature.s. 

It was on the south- western coast of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, in the northern territory of South 
Australia, and I had settled on the Calvert River, 
at the crossing where the salt water meets the 
fresh. I was the first and only settler in that 
part of i the. country, the principal features of 
■which were cannibal blacks in the busk and 
range.?, large mobs of wild horses iu the neighbour- 
hood of the salt-pans near the sea, and no end 
of voraoiou.s, oumiiug alligators iii the rivers and 
still, deep arms that opened out Iroin them. One 
could be more or less on the lookout for blacks, 
and know bow to dual with them; but as for the 
alligators, tbeir untiring patience, and the diabolic 
ingenuity Which, iu combiuatiou with their great 
strength, they brought to bear upon the accom- 
XdiBhment of their fell designs was something 
that could not always be guarded against. Nearly 
aU the great rivers llpwiiig into the Gulf, notably 


the Norman, Albert, Calvert, Robinson, and Roper, 
are infested with those scourges, awl many and 
wonderful are the legends aud storie.s told by 
old-timers eoncerning thetn. Alligators, as most 
j)eople know, live to a patriarchal age. There was 
one gigantic old fellow that haunted the Albert 
River close to Burketowii ; he was there when 
Landsborough, the explorer, first opened up the 
Gulf in the early sixties, and even then liis, 
jirowess and terrible deeds were historical, and 
had been handed down among the myall or wiki 
blacks for many generations. When I went there 
to assist in the resurrection of Burketown iu 1883 
— the township had lain desolated for years by 
reason of the plague— Big Ben, us lie was then 
called, was currently reported to be some twenty- 
five feet in length, aud of proportionate girth ; 
but alligators, like sharks, lo.se nothing by heai’- 
suy. When I was there he coolly picked a gin and 
a black fellow off the river-bank when engaged 
in fishing ; and though a policeman, wlio was a, 
rioted alligator-hunter, tried time aud again to get 
a shot at him. Big Ben was too experieiieej a, 
hand to be caught by any of his wiles — generally 
a dog or a goat — having ‘been there before.’ I 
saw him once an he floated down-stream like 
an iniineiise partially submerged log ; aud he 
haunts Burketown to this day for all I know 
to the contrary. But to my particular alligator 
story. 

'When I settled , on the Calvert early in 1885,, 
■\vhat with the wild blaek.s and the alligators; niy 
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time was prettj^ fully occupied in keeping an eye 
ujjon my liorses. Before I fenced it off, iny 
horses used to go down to the crossing to drink, 
and on several occasions they came back most 
horribly scarred. At night and when the tide 
was high were the most dangerous times for the 
depredations of the reptiles. Their inodes of pro- 
cedure were ingenious. They would lie in deep 
water close to the spot where cattle and horses or 
marsupials were in the habit of coming to drink, 
and then, shooting up silently and swiftly, catch 
their victim in cruel, jagged, powerful jaws, and 
drag it below water. Or they would lie alongside 
some footpath leading through the reeds, taking 
advantage of their resemblance to a log, and then, 
when their unsuspecting prey was alongside, either 
grapple with it boldly or hit it a stunning blow 
with their tails. On calm nights I have often 
lain aivake listening to their strange, hollow, 
tremulous bellow ; it was a tveird, horrible sound. 
On fording rivers on horseback at the various 
crossings on the lonely Port Darw’iti track, when 
the tides were not high enough to make swim- 
ming necessary I used to throw my legs for- 
ward over the horse’s neolc, and with my rifle in 
iny hand keep a pretty sharp lookout on either 
side alternately. 

My ketch had been round to the Norman for 
supplies, and lay some three or four miles down 
the river ; for the wet season had come on 
suddenly, and the Calvert had come down in 
flood, thus preventing the bout from getting up. 

I had run out of sugar, so, taking my saddle- 
horse and a pack-horse, had gone down to where it 
lay to fetch up wliat I wanted. It was the first 
week in January, and the day was very hot, the 
tliermonieter registering about one hundred and 
twenty-five degrees in the shade. I had slung two 
fifty-pontid mats of sugar on either .side of the 
pack, and was making my way back again from the 
boat to lUy place. As usual, I led the pack-horse 
by means of a liaUer-sliank on the off-side. 
Having delayed rather long at the boat, I knew 
that in consequence my horses were in w'ant of 
a drink, for on account of the high banks it had 
been impossible to water them. I rvas about a 
mile below the crossing, just abovm a great, broad, 
deep reach, which I knew to be one of the worst 
spots for alligators in the river, when suddenly 
iny horses quickened their pace. For the moment 
I coidd not account for this unexpected display 
of zeal ; but I very soon found out, to my cost, 
what it meant. Some sixty yards ahead the bank 
sloped; gently down to the water’s edge, and at, 
any other time of the year; there was a broad 
pebbly, shallow, just, at this point, where the 
horses rvere in the habit of drinking when they 
strayed dow'n the river. It may be interesting: to 
a good , many, to mention that I have 'noticed 'a 
great difference between the forethought of ,a horse : 
and a dog:; while the: former seeins to apjpreherid 
danger but'Iittle, and :will often r.iish imthinkingly 


into it, a dog generally exercises much the same 
caution as a human being. I have often seen a 
dog, though very thirsty, scrape a hole in the 
sand, a few feet back from the water’s edge, so 
as to let the water run in slowly, and permit of 
its drinking in safety, when alligators seemed to 
be about. 

At first I took little heed of the intentions of 
my liorses, as I did not intend letting them drink 
there, seeing the water had risen several feet, and 
they would inevitably be carried oft' their feet 
and down the river into what I had named 
Alligator Pool. But I found it no such easy 
matter to balk their design as I had imagined. 
My pack-horse quickened its pace to a jog, and 
headed right for the treacherous bank. As it had 
only a green-hide halter on its head, I had but 
little power over it, with the result that I was 
literally dragged along. What was more awkward 
still, the horse I rode seemed to have got the 
hit ill its teeth, and was determined on aiding and 
abetting its companion. Do my very utmost, I 
could not stop their insane onward course. In 
another minute they had plunged into the water, 
and, as I expected, were instantly out of their 
deptli. At first I resolved, if possible, to remain 
seated in the saddle and pilot them safely to the 
other side. I had swum dozens of flooded rivers 
before, and was no novice at the job. But the 
current was strong, the pack-horse nervous, and I 
realised that there >va3 clanger of the latter colliding 
with my horse, and thus bringing about a catas- 
trophe. Moreover, we woire being carried down- 
stream. In another moment I had flung the loose 
halter-shank i'rom me, and let the pack-horse head 
for the opposite bank. Then I slipped off the 
saddle on the off or up - stream side, and, 
twisting a lock of my horse’s mane round the 
fingers of ray left hand, got ready to swim, and 
endeavoured to guide my steed to the other side. 
Now, it may be mentioned that it is as well to 
leave the reins alone when in the water; to bear 
on the bit only seems to bewilder the animal, 
and causes it to rear and lash out with its fore- 
feet. The best way to guide is by pressure of 
the hand or by splashing water against the face 
of the horse in the required direction. When it 
is heading properly some men catch hold of the 
tail and are towed ashore. I have: found this way 
answer well on occasions ; there is at least not 
muck danger of interfering with the action of the 
animal. My horse by this time had been carried 
into Alligator Pool ; but I noted with .satisfaction 
that the opposite shore was not more than fifty 
yards distant. I hoped that, owing to the dis- 
coloured condition of tile water, aiul the swish of 
it as it eddied amongst the undergrowth, the 
alligators would not discover our presence, I 
kept a wary lookout, for I knew there would he 
little chance for me if once attacked. 

Then, aU at' once, my heart seemed to ;leap 
into my mouth, and T knew that my worst fears 
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were about to be realised. My horse had stopped 
swimming, and, with a wild snort of fear, assumed 
a perpendicular position, lashing out wildly with 
its forefeet. At the same instant I saw, only a 
few yards in front of me, the ugly brown gnarled 
snout of an alligator poked above the swirling 
surface. It was doubtless at tlie moment as much 
taken by surprise as my horse. As best I could 
I put the latter between me and it, and, as luck 
would have it, I did not do so a moment too 
soon. The horse was beginning to spin round as 
horses will do when they lose their heads, and 
ill another minute I would be right in front of 
that alligator again, for I knew it had only dis- 
appeared in order to make a rush in upon us. 
Then there was a shook as, like a battering-ram, 
the alligator came full tilt against the olF .shoulder 
of poor Prince ; its great jaws gripped it by the 
fleshy part of the neck. With something like a 
horrible scream, the poor brute managed to release 
itself from that cruel, liorriblo grip, and lashed 
blindly out. I heard a quick, firm thud ,as a 
powerful hoof beat down on the liorny skidl of 
the saurian ; but an alligator’s head-covering is 
one of the toughest tilings in nature, and there- 
fore it probably only served to spur the ferocity 
of the reptile. The latter got inside its victim’s 
guard again, and this time it fairly caught the 
horse by the throat and clawed it with its short, 
powerful fore-arms or legs— whichever is the proper 
term— -endeavouring to drag it down below the 
surface. The commotion was something terrible ; 
the blood poured in torrents from the horse’s 
wounds, and it was sure to attract more of those 
cruel reptiles. I could do nothing to assist my 
horse. I knew only too well it was doomed ; so, 
throwing myself on my back, I pushed uif from 
it, tlien turning on my side, swam for the shore 


witli powerful side-strokes. Every moment I 
expected to be dragged down into that horrible 
hole. At last, with a feeling of inexpressible 
relief, I reached the bank, and catching hold of 
some boughs, drew myself up. I looked around 
to where my poor Prince had been struggling 
with his assailant ; but all I could see was the 
cantle of the saddle and part of the neck and 
floating mane. The alligator was gradually drag- 
ging him down ; in another moment part of the 
body came to the surface quivering, and then 
with a snddeii plunge it disappeared. It was a 
horrible, sickening sight ! There was a great red 
streak stretching away down the river — the life- 
blood of poor Prince. Oh, how I vowed vengeance 
on those alligators ! 

I ran to where my pack-horse was trying to 
effect a landing ; but the bank was treacherous, 
and every time it essayed to spring up, tlie loose 
turf would give way, and it fell hack into the 
river. If it remained there the alligators would 
assuredly soon make short work of it. I was 
determined the brutes should not have it too ; 
and, with a foolhardine.ss that afterwards consider- 
ably astonished oven myself, I jnmpred in alongside 
of the pack-horse, caught it by the mane, and 
guided it down-stream to where tliero seemed to 
be a better lauding. In a few minutes we touched 
bottom and scrambled ashore — I am sure none too 
soon. When I think of it now, it was an extra- 
ordinary piece of luck that we were not both 
seized by the alligators ; but perhaps most of 
them were by this time assisting in the partition 
of iny poor saddle-horse. I led the pack up the 
river, and managed to reoross in safety. 

When the floods subsided I watched that fatal 
pool for days and week.s, and managed to shoot 
two of its loathsome denizens. 


T H E MONTH: SCIENCE AND A E T S. 


WIRELESS TELEGHARHY. 

Y the aid of Signor Marconi’.s appara- 
tus, telegraphic messages have been 
lately exclianged between France 
and England, the two spots chosen 
for the experiment being thirty- 
two miles apart. The correspondence 
between the two places has been carried on witli 
ease and certainty, altliongh there was no com- 
iniinicatiiig wire between them. Tliis achievement 
is still more remarkable when it is found that 
neither wind, rain, fog, nor other meteorological con^ 
ditions affect the results in the slightest degree. It 
is also notowortliy that the new method of signal- 
ling across space oo.sts very little when compared 
with the heavy expense of constructing and laying 
a cable; The system, now quite in its infancy, 
will probably prove of enormous importance as, a 


means of communication between ships and sliore, 
as well as between passing ships at sea, and is 
doubtless destined to be the means of saving 
many from tlie peril of shipwreck. It is not yet 
known how far the method will be operative ; but 
experiments are to be conducted between London 
and Paris— the Eiffel Tower in the latter city 
offering a fuvo.uruble altitude for the accommoda- 
tion of the appinriitus. Entliusiasts are suggesting 
tliat some day communication may be possible by 
means of the Marconi metliod between the earth 
and her nearest neighbours in space. 

HER majesty’s' prGEOJr messengers. 

Although our country was at one time beliiiid 
Continental nations in employing pigeons as war 
messengers, three years’ good work lias placed in 
the hands of the British Naval Intelligence Depart- 
ment an army of birds which is as well trained 
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and reliabla as any to be found in the world. At 
this moment there are available about one tlion- 
sand pigeoms wliich are able to fly from ten to 
one hundred and fifty miles over land or water. 
There are three principal stations where the birds 
are carefully bred and educated — namely, at Gos- 
port, Devonporfc, and Sheerness. Eaidi bird has 
an aluminium ring on one leg, bearing its official 
number, a referenoe to which in the carefully 
kept records of the department will at once show 
the birdis capaliilities and performances. The trials 
are carried out with the greatest care, the distance 
which a bird is required to fly being gradually 
increased. Its arrival at its home is .announced 
by an automatic electric bell, which rings directly 
the pigeon steps on the arrival platform. The 
message — on a piece of paper which measures 
about four inches by one and a half — is rolled 
round the biial’s leg, and secured by an india- 
rubber hand. In ease of need, quite a long 
despatch could he thus sent by photographing the 
original doomnent on a roll of Hexihle celluloid. 

IDENTIFICATION BY THUMB-MABK. 

It seems an astonisliing thing that the natural 
signature, the impression of the thumb or finger- 
tip, i.s not used to a greater extent than it is 
for purposes of identification. If the thumb he 
liglitly pressed upon a surface smeared with 
printing-ink, and then pre.sscd upon clean paper, 
an impression is obtained which is dhstino- 
tivo for the particular individual who owns the 
meihber. No two thumbs or fingers are alike in 
the arrangement of their multitudinous lines ; 
each, therefore, i.s a seal which is unique, and a 
seal which cannot readily be mislaid or lost. 
The Erench police use this tost to assnre them- 
selves of the identity of a prisoner ; b>it. surely 
the system conhl be usefully extended. A news- 
paper correspondent who recently ple.aded for 
such an extension of the tliumb-miirlc test stated 
that once when abroad bo was in great straits 
for money, although he held cheques for a con- 
siderable amount, simply because he could not 
prove his identity. If the local banker had only 
had an impression of his finger-tip, a-s well as 
authority to pay, all difficulty would at once 
have vniiished. 

THE METEIO SYSTEM. 

The advocates of the metrie system are , once 
again, clnmourihg for a radical change in. our 
system of weights and measures, ; and they urge 
their cliuma with .such plausibility that , the ordi- 
nary iridivklual is puzzled as to ■ whether the 
present: system should hold good, or whether the 
reformers; should hare their way, The ' demand 
for the introduction , of the metric system is 
nothing newy ; the: subject having -been brought . 
before tlie. .Briti.sh Parliament seventy-five yeans ' 
ago, - Since: that time various eommitieek . have 
been appointed : to peport upon the "matter,; jiille . 


have been brought forward and rejected, and 
varions societies have been established to help in 
the work of reform. But, with all this maeliinery 
at atork, nothing has been achieved, save that in 
■seientific work the metric sy.stem has been fnuiul 
coni’enient, and has been generally adopted. 
That there are cogent reasons against the general 
use of the French system is pretty evident from 
the facts mentioned, and nnr old methods of^ 
weighing and measuring — although they are open 
to many objections — are likely to he continued 
for some time to come. In the meantime it 
would bo very de.sirable to make more common 
a practice pursued by certain writers in dealing 
with figures, and that is to put side by side 
with the British measures their equivalents accord- 
ing to the metric system. This is a matter of 
urgent neces,sity in the ease of trade catalogues 
which are intended to circulate abroad. 

STEREOSOOPIO PROJECTION. 

The beautiful instrument invented by Brewster, 
which, by the combination of two photographs 
taken from slightly different points of view, gives 
the observer the impression that he is looking 
at a solid thing, was once considered an almost 
indispen.sablc adjunct to the drawing-room. There 
have been many attempts to produce the same 
effects upon a lantern screen, so that the exhibi- 
tion can be appreciated by a nninber of spectators 
instead of by the individual. These generally have 
depended upon the use of two lanterns, while, by 
some device or other, the pictures superposed 
upon the screen are combined upon tlie retina of 
the eye. As an easily nnder.stood example of how 
this can be brought about, we may refer to one 
method by whicli a green and a red image are 
thrown together upon the screen, and vieived 
through a pair of spectacles having a red and 
green gla.ss. Mr J. H. Kniglit, of Barfield, Farnliam, 
Surrey, has lately exhibited at the Camera Club 
(London) a very effective method of .stereoscopic 
projection, which employs one lantern oiiljq and 
which, by the help of a very simple and cheap 
piece of apparatus, brings a very beautiful appli- 
cation of photography within the reach of the 
painstaking amateur. The two images are thrown 
side by side upon the screen, and combined on 
the retina by the nse of an ndjastahle mirror held 
in the hand. 


. In the repiort of a recent burglary on the out- 
skirts of London, in which the thieves carried off 
several hundred ponnds’ worth of jewellery from 
a shop without aroiising the manager, who, slept 
on the premises, it was stated that after the 
,. rpbhers had opened and closed the outer sliding- 
' door, of steel, their first task \va.s the : delicate: one 
■ of removing, all the burglar alarms from the 
premises; ; This : done,; they had no difficulty in 
. selecting : and ; getting clear away with their 


bhrqlAe alarm, s,. 
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valniible booty. We do not know the nature of 
these alarms, which offered such facilities to those 
ngain.st wliom they were designed to act ; but 
they must have been of very primitive construc- 
tion, it not actually faulty in design. A novel 
form of Imrglar alarm has recently been patented 
by Jlr A. D. Eisley, of Eichfield Spa, New York, 
which seems to promise efficiency, without being 
in the lea.st obtrusive. It takes the form of an 
elastic matting, which c.an be placed beneath 
carpet or door-mat without attracting any more 
notice, than the thick felt or paper whicli is 
usnally placed in .such situations. Its construction 
i,s such that pressure in any p.art will bring 
metallic connections into contact, and a bell will 
thereupon ring at an}’' preiletermined spot. It 
is certain that pieces of tins matting placed 
beneath the carpet near witidows and door.s likely 
to be opened by burglar-s would most effectually 
warn a iiouselioldcr that sncli unwelcome guests 
were paying him a visit. 

GOOD COFFEE. 

It is the exception and not the rule in this 
country to meet with a really good cup of coffee, 
even at the best hotels ; and so much is this the 
case that would-be coffee-drinkers order tea in 
preference to the turbid mi.xture which is offered 
to them ns ‘ Mocha.’ It is difficult to ascertain 
where the failure of British coffee-makers occurs, 
and whether it is in the article itself or in its 
cooking. Th.e Ereiicli, wlio are famed for deli- 
cious coffee, boil it, and rise a large quantity of 
milk in the process. A new invention, of 
American origin, is known ns Humphrey’.s Per- 
o(jlatov Package for making coffee ; and possibly 
this contrivance may bring better success to those 
who wish to obtain a palatable breakfast beverage. 
The percolator consists of a mu.slin oblong Ijag, 
weiglited at the end. It is filled with freshly- 
roaSteil and freshly-ground coffee, and put into a 
vessel of water, which is allowed to boil. The 
bag assumes different positions owing to tlie move- 
ment of the avator, and a decoction of coffee which 
is quite free from grounds is the result. The con- 
trivance is so .simple that it can readily be made 
by any one witli the aid of a -needle and thread. 

GAS EXPLOSIONS. 

Explo-sions of gas in private houses are, im- 
fortunately, Very common oocurreuce.s, and could 
nearly alway.s be avoided by the exercise of a 
little care. It is only occasionally that we hear 
of an escape of gas being due to some ignorant 
person blowing out tlie flame instead of turning 
off the gas at the tap ; for, except in a few 
remote places, gas and its ways are familiar to 
all. It is this familiarity which breeds the 
proverbial carelessn6.ss and callousness which 
prompts people to seek an escape of gas with a 
light. In nine cases out of ten the escape is due 
to .the telescopic fitting of a gasalier becoming 


dry. This is obviated Ijy the addition to the 
water with which the fitting i.s cliarged of a few 
drops of sweet oil or paraffin, which forms a layer 
on the surface and stops evaporat ion. IE this pre- 
caution wore commonly adopted the number of gas 
explosions would be .sensibly decreased. 

EATTLES-NAKES’ FANGS. 

A jrhotograpli was recently published in the 
Scientifio American wliich showed, in a very 
interesting manner, a case of abnormal develop- 
ment of a rattlesnake’s fangs. In all riittlesniikes 
there are, beside.s the poison-fangs, rudimentary 
one.s Avhich, if tlie old Fangs are lost, develop and 
•supply their place ; bnt in the specimen under 
consideration the development of the second pair 
of fangs has proceeded while the other fangs 
are still in sUn, and the curious spectacle is 
aflbrded of four powerful fang.s projecting from 
the upper jaw. The ohl fallacy that a poisonous 
serpent kills its victim b}’ the employment of a 
sting is at once refuted by a pibotograjiliic illns- 
tration such ns tliis, which sho-u's that the reptile 
niu.st actually get a biting-hold upon its foe 
before its terrible powers can be fully exercised. 

IMPROVED PHOfSPHOaUS MATCHES. 

The recent outcry for a form of lucifer-match 
the manufacture of wliich shall be innocuous 
to the workers has led to the introduction of 
a new coating composition, which is now, after a 
period of satisfactory trial, being used exclinsively 
in Frnnoe. The prineipiil substance used is'n com- 
bination of amorplions or red pliosphorns with 
sulphur— -the sesquisulpliide of phosphorus, as it is 
called— wliicli has all the good qualities -witliout 
the baneful ones of the ordinary wliite phosphoru.s. 
It emits no vapours and can hardly be regarded 
as a poi.son, for a dose wliich would contain enough 
pihosphorus to coat thousands of match-heads has 
no perceptible action upon an adult human being. 
Tbo new product is mixed with chlorate of potash, 
powdered glas.s, &c., in order to give it the iiece.s-saTy 
inflammable and percussive qualities. A match 
made by the new Eronch formula will . strike on 
any surface, and one of its chief recommendations 
is tliat the prooes.s of manufacture is, in no .sensible 
degree altered from that of former day,?. 

SHIPBUILDING EXTEAORDINAET. 

A wonderful piece of work has recently been 
brought to a succes.sful is.sue at tlie ship- 
building yard of Messrs Swan & Huiitor at lYalla- 
end, on tlio Tyne. To trace the history of the 
matter it is necessary to go back to the autumn of 
la-st year, when the Mihmnkee, a. steariier built by 
this firm, ran on a reef of submerged rocks on the 
coast of Aberdeen. Divers reported that a huge 
mass of rock had cut through the main hold of tlio 
vessel, but that the after-part of the ship, includ- 
ing the engine-room, remained undamaged. To 
save the steamer as a whole 'was impoissible, and 
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tile hitlu'i'to imattehipted taslc of ’ cutting .her in. 
lialf Ly moiui.9 of separate eliargeij of : dynalnite.'tvas 
conceived and acted upon. In the sequel, tlie for- 
ward section of the steamer ’was left impaled upon 
the rooks, the .stern part — separated from it and 
iloated into deep water— subsequently being towed 
to tlie builder.s’ yard on the Tyne. Here the vessel 
was fitted with a new. stem, aiid has been launched 
to reconuneiioe her career as a first-class ocean- 
going passenger steamer, 

MOTOK-GARRIAGE COMPETITION. 

All iiitere.sted in motor vehicles should note that 
at the end of July there is to he a competition 
which will last from the 31st of that month until 
the 2d of August. Tour classes of vehicles are 
eligible to compete ; but they must run by their 
own mecliaiiicar power, the nature of that power 
being optional. The minimum loads are .stated at 
two, three and a half, five, and .six tons. All 
details as to other conditions may he obtained by 
application to Mr E. S. Smith, bon. secretary to 
the Self-propelled Traffic Association, Royal Insti- 
tution, Liverpool. 

PKOriSCTION AQAINST EIRE. 

The recent burning of an hotel in New Fork, 
with’ awful sacrifice of life, has been the means 
of calling attention to the inadequacy of the 
ordinary means of escape' available in modern 
building.?, and has prompted one of the London 
District Councils to pas.s a most drastic hyc-law, 
which awaits ’ the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. AlTie new regulation provides that 
‘every person who shalL erect a new building, 
the stories of which shall he intended for sepa- 
rate occupation, shall cause a .staircase constructed 
of Iire-r 0 .si.sting materials to be provided outside 
such building, for access to every story above the 
lowA’ story, when such lower story is not con- 
structed below the level of the adjacent ground.’ 
It will thus be seen that the new hye-hiw is 
especially intended for tho protection of persons 
living in flats and in many districts flats are 
being built in preference to houses of the old 
suburban villa type. It will be extremely difficult 
to find a suitable material for tliese outside stair- 
ways; for, although iron appears to be the only 
available material, it is not fireproof, in that it 
gets red-hot, when it is worse than useless. The 
hew bye-law, should it pa.ss, will therefore aflbrd 
Ihiich scope to the ingenuity of inventors. 

■ AN, or.n CASNON. 

The ;SI/cetc/i piihlishea the photograph of, a piece 
of ordnance which was found in , the bed of the 
river Thames at Twickenham, i lts age is com- 
puted at four hundred years. , It consists of an 
iron .tube with thick bands of the same : metal 
vVelded oii to, it at intervals of a few inclies, and 
, lias a total length of twenty-eight inches. ..i This 
primitive form , of cauhqn is without;; .trunhion^:’^ 


and it rested in a rough wooden block which 
served us its carriage. It is obvious that the 
powder used must have been, of a very squib-like 
kind, or the recoil would have brought more injury 
to friends than the projectile would to foes. The 
contrast it affords to the modern triumphs of 
mechanism which now do such deadly work in war- 
fare is extraordinary. A recent advance in . field 
artillery equipment affords us a ready illustration. 

A MOTOR-DRAIVN MAXIM. 

During the Easter maiueuvi’es at Aldershot the 
South Loudon Volunteer Brigade was distiiigui.shed 
by possessing a Maxim-gnu drawn , by means of 
a motor tricycle. The tricycle was fitted with 
a one-aud-a- quarter horse-power motor, and was 
powerful enough to draw the gun up hill and 
down dale over some very rough ground ; more- 
over, it went at a speed ■which gave the military 
cyclists in attendance plenty of work to keep pace 
with it. Recent events have shown u.s that victory 
goes with tho machine-guns; and it would hardly 
be po.ssible to imagine a more valuable form of 
weapon than one of these guns which can be 
moved rapidly from point to point by an attached 
locomotive. It remains to be seen whether llie 
AFar Office will take the hint from the 'Volunteers, 
or will leave Coutiueiital armies to do so. ^ , , , 


GOLDEN SILENCE. 

Under, the beeches we s’at at rest, , , . 

In tho waning summer day. „ ' 

Hers was the voice’ that I loved the he.st ; 

Yet I found no -words to say. - 

‘Speak on, dear lips!’ at length I Cried, 

‘ For your speech it is silver sweet.’ 

In the .still blue air my pleading died, 

And the brook sang low at our feet. 

‘ Ah I like the river, , 

Murmur for over I 
Thy speeoli is so silver s-woet.’ 

Then my word.? came fast. Oh, heart of mine ! 

Docs thy stillness ,s.ay, ‘I love’? ,if 

The brook sang under the eglantine, , 1 '' 

And the thrush sang high above;: ' 

But silenoe beneath the .spreading beech ! 

While our hearts the momeuts told. 

Then I laughed, ‘J’ly love hath silvern Bpee,ch ; 
But her silenoe is all of gold. 

Silenoe, : love-laden-^ 

Ah ! sweetest maiden I 
Such silence is all of gold.’ 

Mart E. Pepmn. 
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